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FORWARDS OR BACKWARDS ? 


Wuen we look at the history of the world, it seems impossible 
to avoid the inference, that progression is the law of humanity. 

Taking the most civilized communities of different ages as the 
standard, on the same principle that we select the most perfect 
specimens of plants or animals to determine the qualities of the 
species to which they belong, a series of periods may be indi- 
cated, stretching bac k from - the present time to the ‘undefined 
boundaries of authentic and fabulous history; at each of which 
the condition of mankind, as existing in those communities, was 
better than it had ever been before. Hence our faith, that it will 
be ‘ better thence again, and better still.” But if we look more 
closely at this progress it will become obvious that the advance 
has not been in an unbroken line. After it has continued for 
awhile, there has been an interruption, a retrograde movement, 

throwing man back, until out of the very elements of corruption 
sprung up new principles of improvement, and his natural career 
recommenced to proceed with more vigour and to a greater extent 
than ever. Since the invention of printing, these alternations 
have been less marked than heretofore, and there is reason to 
hope for an approximation towards an unbroken continuity of 
improvement. ‘This approximation must be greatly aided by in- 
creased facilities of intercourse between different countries and 
different portions of the same country. Still the causes of fluctu- 
ation are, and must be, so numerous, until mankind are much 

more, and more gener ‘ally, enlightened than at present, that even 

in these ‘ times of reformation’ it would not be wise to dismiss 

the fear of a revulsion which may 0 overcloud our prospects. ‘The 
commencement of another year is an appropriate season for look- 

ing about us, and marking the signs of the times. [*oresight of 
danger may lead to its av oidance ; and the path of improvement 
will be trodden all the more firmly for a previous survey of its 
direction. 
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9 Forwards or Backwards? 


We write with a strong desire to carry the minds of our 
readers with us, seriously and earnestly, into reflection upon this 
subject. It is one of heaven's best blessings to have our lot cast 
in a period of rapid and durable improvement. here is no 
enjoyment like it. Even in death it is delightful to think that 
we leave the world better than we found it, and that the next 
veneration will find and leave it better still. A deep interest in 
the well-being of our country and of mankind brings its cares, and 
disappointments, and vexations ; but i brings also the noblest 
pleasures,—pleasures which are vod-like. Without it, man Is but 
a contemptible bemg, whatever he may babble of his respect- 
ability and morality. Is it pleasant to watch the breaking of the 
morning ? or the coming on of spring? or the growth of a child ? 
or the strengthening and maturing of a noble intellect? or 
the first setting in of that tide of love that knows no ebb 
in the ocean of a mighty heart ? None of it is like Milton’s 
vision of a ‘noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.’ Dream 
on, great poet—‘ Methinks IT see her as an eagle muing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.’ Would that the 
bard were ‘ living at this hour,’ that his deep rich voice might roll 
its solemn music in the ears of the legislators of Great Britain, 
inspiring them to fulfil their high vocation, and be the heralds of 
anew era, the founders ofa new order of things, most beautiful 
and glorious. Would that he were living, to aid, as he would aid, 
the right; and infuse his own dignity of soul into the strife of 
words ; and render the appeals and arguments, which are de- 
manded by our temporary circumstances, vehicles of the poetry 
and eloquence of everlasting truth. Amid all the abuse and 
virulence of party, there are thousands who would listen in 
reverence to the miscalled, (as he would be,) ‘ Theorist,’ « De- 
structive, and ‘Anarchist,’ the ‘wild and blaspheming Heretic,’ 
the ‘blind old Jacobin of Bunhill Row.’ 7 

The poet, or the patriot, rather, (for ‘the Bard of Paradise 
Lost’ ought to be only the second title of the * Defender of the 
People of England,’) lived and suffered under one of the reyulsions 
to which we have referred. In the fervour of strenuous conflict 
and of partial success, he had thought that a political and religious 
millennium had commenced in the land of his nativity and of his 
love. But soon there came, over all his hopes, the blight of the 


Stuart Restoration. He lived not till the Revolution; and if he 
had, the outbreaking of that sunshine w 


si ‘ as not long unbeclouded. 
The reign of Prerogative closed, but that 


of Influence commenced. 
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of proud or sordid factions. England had to wait, and suffer sore 
diserace, until a new and no bler principle of resistance was 
matured, when the battle for humanity, which had been fought 
and lost by Enthusiasm and Physic al Force, should be again 
waged by Popul ur Intelligence. 

The most glorious victory ever achieved by this _prine iple was 
the reinstatement of the Grey Ministry in office, in May, 1832. 
Never was triumph more pure or per fect. ‘The Court, the Peers, 
the ‘Tories, all were at the feet of the People,—the peaceful, for- 
bearing, trusting, generous, determine d people. ih that moment, 
all reform needful for kee ping down sinister interests, and securing 
the public interest, seeme cd practicable, certain, ahd rapidly to be 
realized. L’rom that moment the tide has ebbed. 

‘l'’o confirm the people's triumph, even for a brief space, a large 
creation of peers was essential. ‘To carry the Reform Bill in any 
other way, was to forfeit much of the advant: ige to be expected 
from its enactment. The new peers event ually, or at any rate 
their heirs, would no doubt have fraternized with the old ones. 
Still some time would have been gained for unchecked popular 
legislation ; and that time, well employed, might have provided 
agains! future revulsion. By what infatuation, or what treachery 
was it, that this golden opportunity was lost? What could induce 
the Whigs to consent to pass the Bill by an irregular influence, 
and thus leave themselves and the Reformed Commons er ipple “d 
by an unre formed peerage ! ? They were sure of a lower House in 
accordance with their professed principles ; it was (at that moment) 
in their option whether the upper House should be friendly or 
hostile ; and they acquiesced in its remaining hostile. Hene 1, 
ever since, they have been pleading that their measures do not go 
so far as they wish; so far, that is, as in their own opinion the 
public intere st requires ; because they are only able to carry them 
in an imperfect form. They left, intact, an opposing power, with 
which they have incessantly heen compelled to compromise, and 
which has ‘occasionally beaten them in order to show its strength. 
At the same time, with marvellous inconsistency, they have 
resisted all propositions for augmenting the people’s influence in 
the Legislature. They will not become yet stronger in the 
Commons, stronger for all refor ming purposes, and so put an end 
to compromising with the Lords. According to them, the countr 
must remain content with such mutilated measures as will be 
allowed by an anti-liberal peerage. 

That the new House of Commons has hitherto supported 
Ministers in this temporizing and compromising ¢ ourse, is the worst 
feature of the present times. On that House rest the hopes of the 
community for a peaceful and continued amelioration of the con- 
dition of its members. If having ceased to exist merely by the 
nomination of the peerage, if should spontaneously, or by the 
influence of Ministers, become the mere organ of the will of the 
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peerage, there would be no longer any refuge but in revolution. “~ 
next session must decide; for the last leaves it a moot point. I 
the present Parliament shall follow the course of former Par- 
liaments, and grow worse and worse from the first session tall 
within a near prospect of dissolution, we shall have subsided far 
towards the point from which a great popular struggle raised us, 
and the necessity will be induced of a yet more formidable exer- 
tion to prevent a further retrocession into a state which can never 
again be endurable, or be endured, in this country. In that case, 
we must continue to slide backwards, until, with strength which 
has been growing under pressure, and by a mighty bound, the 
nation springs onward to an eminence where neither force nor 
fraud can arrest its future course. 

But it is premature yet, utterly to despair of the new Par- 
liament; not that it can ever be such an assembly as_ shall 
worthily represent Great Britain, but it may nevertheless redeem 
many of its errors, and make that provision for succeeding 
Parliaments which should have been its first work. It may yet 
repeal the Septennial Act, extend the Suffrage, and establish the 
Ballot. If only the last, it will be enough. The free suffrage 
of the present electors, with the means which must and will be 
employed to inform their judgment, when the success of the can- 
didate will rest upon their opinions and not their interests, will 
suffice for ensuring the continuance of reform. ‘The disposal of 
these questions, in the last Sessions, is any thing but final. The 
discussion of them has only commenced. ‘Their reception, when 
next brought forward, will be a better test. 

It may be that many new members, placed in very unforeseen 
circumstances, were plunged in a species of bewilderment from 
which they are recovering. They were returned in order that 
they might support the ‘Reform Ministry.” Unbounded confi- 
dence in the authors of ‘the Bill’ was the order of the day. ‘The 
terror of a resignation was continually before their eyes. The 
were in the ranks; and though often puzzled by the uniform of 
the allies at their side, and at that of the enemy in their front, 
they yet fired away at the word of command. In truth, their 
position did require something more than simple honesty, and 
what is called practical common sense, and the habit of sup- 
porting a party. It demanded great clearness of thought and 
firmness of principle. Some were found equal to the emergency. 
But the impartial intellect and moral courage of such men as 
William Clay, of the Tower Hamlets, and Daniel Gaskell, of 
Wakefield, are not common qualities. Honour to those who 
have them ; and a little patience with those who have them not, 
or only in an inferior degree. * Try again,’ as Harriet Martineau 
says of the Poor House. The country can afford to wait, for if 
not helped, the ability is ever growing to help ourselves, and that 
very peacefully and surely. 
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The great evil of our present condition, as respects the com- 
munity and its prospects, is the absence of fixed political principles. 
The science of politics can searcely be said to exist. It has not 
only never been systematically and popularly taught, it has 
scarcely been studied. Most of our public men are ev idently 
ignorant of its very elements. We have had plenty of eateh- 
words, a new one invented as an old one was exploded, to put 
into mouths which must have something to shout, and to serve 
their day for the purposes of faction. We have had questions 
taken up with ardour whenever their discussion could embarrass 
or unseat a Ministry. We have had plenty of clamour from 
classes which felt. the pressure of taxation, or desired the privi- 
lege of protection; that is to say, of taxing others for their own 
advantage. And our ‘great statesmen’ have been those who could 
with most dexterity manage these discordant elements of igno- 
rance and selfishness, so as to obtain the support of the stronger 
by the sacrifice of the weaker, and keep the balance of influ 
ential interests in their favour. ‘The people have usually only 
looked to an immediate grievance, and its removal when it 
became intolerable. Our political writers have written for this 
state of things. ‘Sufficient for the day’ has been their motto. 
Where shall we look for the liminous exposition of those general 
princi iples of Government which alone can redeem it focus the 
charge of quackery, and guide in the framing or remodelling of 
institutions, so as to secure their permanent utility? ‘ ‘cho 
answers, where ?’ and the solidity of John Bull himself cannot 
give a more sensible or pe rtinent reply. The best exposition we 
know of is in the articles (on Government, Jurisprudence, &c.), 
contributed by Mr. James Mill, to the ‘Supplement of the 
Eneyclopx dia Britannica,’ and which have been often reprinted 
in a separate form. But the style of these articles is not popular, 
and they rather serve as a directory for the public writer than as 
a manual for the general reader. In that way, they have no 
doubt rendered essential service; but a popular Principia of 
Politics is the great want of the day. It is the first necessity of 
our condition ; “and we believe the people are quite sufficiently 
matured in intelligence to receive and profit by such instruction. 
Vor lack of it, they were much better qualified to struggle united] 
for reform, shine: unitedly to turn what reform they obtained to the 
best account as soon as they had triumphed. 

While there has been a want of clear and common principles 
by which to be guided, there has been too great a multiplicity of 
objec cts at which to aim. No one grievance had singled itself 
out, in the public mind, as of such paramount importance that 
its redress must needs be the first consequence of reform. A 
hundred different points were driven at together. Every class, 
every trade and occupation, had its peculiar burden, of which it 
hoped to be lightened. Every empiric or demagogue had his 
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specific, which he recommended for adoption. Of cone _ 
topics, moreover, the discussion was inevitable. lhat of the Ban 
and Kast India questions could not be postponed > nor was there 
much more choice as to the Irish Church and Negro Slavery. 
And as if to make ‘confusion worse confounded,’ and dlo all that 
could be done towards scattering the strength of reform, the 
King’s speech was made the means of wantonly forcing the 
subject of the Repeal into debate, What national progress could 
there be in this universal distraction? ‘The Whigs, with perverse 
ingenuity, have varied the old motto of despotism, ‘ divide et 
impera ’ theirs has been, ‘divide and succumb ;’ divide the 
Reformers and succumb to the ‘Tories. They remind us of a 
wrong-headed whist player, whose maxim was, puzzle your 
partner, and then you are sure to puzzle your adversaries. . 

We do not apprebend that either of the two last-mentioned 
evils can occasion more than a very brief suspension of the 
onward progress of the people. When the need of instruetion 
is felt, it will not long be unsupplied. ‘The artificial obstacles 
which obstruet the diffusion of political information cannot be 
much longer upheld, ‘Trade unions will not continue to waste 
their strength upon strikes; nor Mechanics’ Institutes consent to 
be restrained from the knowledge which most concerns their 
members. ‘There will be a general demand for qualified instructors 
in the science of society; and the appropriate talent will obe 
the call. ‘There is a hymn or prayer in use amongst the Metho- 
dists, which says, ‘We want our wants to know; we want our 
wants to feel; we want our wants relieved. The order is accu- 
rately specified. It is not only that of time, but also that of 
cause and effect. The people have been made to know their 
want of political science; they begin to feel it; and the relief’ is 
not far distant. 

Meanwhile, the multifarious topies of complaint will subside 
into their relative importance. The middle classes of the metro- 
polis have made a strong diversion on the assessed taxes, which, 
whether successful or not, will scarcely be permanent. The two 
most grinding of our burdens, the Corn Laws and the Hierarchy, 
will rear their heads, for a mark, amid the troop of smaller deer. 
rhe attempt to protect them will only bring on another parlia- 
mentary reform struggle, of which it will sufficiently demonstrate 
the necessity. Whether Government vield to, or Tesist, the cry 
which must soon resound through the land on these vital points, 
matters little. A united people, claiming right, is in the march 
of improvement. 

After all, political reform is only the index, and not the essence 
of that provement. Or rather fe the necessary removal 
path by the power and selfishness 


of a class, which fancies its own exclusive advantages endangered 


by the progress of the many. ‘The interest of the people in the 
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change of institutions is that of facilities, created or extended, 
for bettering their condition. Institutions afford such facilities 
in proportion to their freedom. And the bettering of their con- 
dition is only a good in proportion (physic ‘al support being first 
secured) to the degree in which it promotes enjoyme nt, by 
refining mind and manners, taste and character. Herein is the 
real elevation. ‘I'o thisend should we ever look, through all the 
struggles of reform, and the researches of political economy. In 
the one, we seek the opportunity, in the other the skill, for 


raising to a better state the great mass of humanity. In our 


own country especially, the great obstacle to national instruction 
is that Establishment which, reconstructed, might become its non- 
expensive and most efficient machinery. And generally, the 
ruins of Bastiles, i. gin and spiritual, are the material for 
building the temples of art and science, truth and happiness. 

In spite, then, of many difficulties, and some appearances, we 
see the elements of progression at work. ‘The rainbow is bright 
in the sky, though the storm is pelting hardly on many a hovel 
in the y ‘alley. A more ample recognition of right, and a more 
righteous distribution of wealth, are before us; and we are ieeeelt 
advancing towards them. So long as public spirit is living, and 
publie intellige ‘nee is growing, all is right. Let Tories rage, and 
Radicals blunder, and W higs compromise, and Courts deceive, 


‘ Nought shall make ug rue 
If England to herself do rest but true.’ 





THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE AMONGST THE PEOPLE ; 


Two Lectures, read at the Mechanics’ Institution, in 1838, by the Writer 
of * Daily Bread, and * Deliverance from Evil. 





‘This only is the magic I have used.’—Shakspeare, 


Tue fact, that one of my most valued friends is at this time 
engaged in establishing a Mechanics’ Institute in the small 
country town of Marlborough, in Wiltshire, has led me to think a 
cood deal* on the best means of communicating knowledge to 
such audiences, more especially, as may be found in small country 


towns. 

On mentioning to a person, less sanguine than myself, the 
attempt my friend i is making to establish a Mechanics’ Institute 
at Marlborough, he imme diate ‘ly asked, * Is he likely to sueceed 
in so smalla place { ?’ my answer was, ‘ Certainly not, if he attempt 


* I must beg to remind the reader, that this is a Lecture, and not an Essay; 1, é 
that a large part of it was written for speaking, and not for reading. 
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too much; certainly not, if he does not adopt the greatest sim- 
plicity of plan.’ In a country town, more especially, such an 
attempt is in great danger of failure; not only froma deficiency 
of funds to hire a building and to purchase books and instru- 
ments, but still more, from a want of lecturers on moral and 
physical knowledge, in a retired place ; but, most of all, from an 
absence of interest about literature and science, the audiences 
generally found in country towns. 

In a large mercantile town there is, if T may so express myself, 
a circulating medium of interest and sympathy, and, in one word, 
of energy, which may, without difficulty, be directed with great 
effect to any good public object. But ina small country town 
there is often an inertness and an apathy, which paralyze attempts 
at improvement, and deaden even the hope of it. Kven if a plan 
of public improvement can be set in motion at first with all the 
spirit which it is possible to derive from a noble president and a 
respectable committee — from the sanction of mayor and aldermen, 
and some exemplary donations from neighbouring country gentle- 
men, still there isan apathy and an inertness in the audiences to be 
addressed, which cannot be permanently affected by the whole or 
any part of this rural apparatus. The public mind may be said, 
indeed, to be excited for an instant by the shock ; but as it is not 
moved by any continuous stream of interest, 1t soon relapses into 
its former apathy and inertness, and no wide, and deep, and per- 
manent effect is produced. 

if this be acorrect account of the state of the case, it is obvious 
that we must, if possible, begin by exciting an interest in the 
public mind. ‘To berrow an illustration from the science of me- 
chanies, if we would construct a machine for disciplining the public 
mind, we must begin by discovering an adequate power first to 
set the machine in motion, and then to keep it going. And in 
order to do this, it will be well to inquire how the master mecha- 
nists of the human mind have contrived to move men to pursue 
great and good objects. | 

It is impossible for an Englishman to make this inquiry without 
the name of /Vesley immediately occurring to him; as of one 
who, when the public mind was sunk into the apathy and inert- 
ness of orthodoxy and scepticism, roused it to a sense of the 
degradation into which rational creatures sink by submitting to 
their lower nature, and becoming slaves to mere animal propen- 
sities, and raised them to a conception of the elevation to which 


rational creatures, by following the guidance of their higher 
8 


nature, and getting above the level of the brutes, may at length 
ascend. Now, whatever was the discipline Wesley applied to the 
minds of his followers after they had once begun to follow him 
in good earnest, it cannot be doubted that he moved them at first 


to tollow him by appealing Strongly to their imuginations and 
eelings. So strong 


r, indeed, were these appeals, as to produce 
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the most astonishing effects. Indeed, the early history of con- 
versions to Methodism, affords some of the most striking examples 
on record of the wonderful effects terror and despair and hope, 
working on excited imaginations and strong feelings, can produce. 
Let me draw your attention, in the spirit of sober reason, and 
with no unbecoming ridicule, to the following extracts from 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. 1. page 244:— 


‘The paroxysms which Methodism excited, had not appeared at 
Bristol under Whitefield’s preaching ; they became frequent after 
Wesley’s arrival there. One day, after Wesley had expounded the fourth 
chapter of Acts, the persons present * called upon God to confirm his 
word.” Immediately, he adds, one that stood by, to our no small sur- 
prise, cried out aloud, with the utmost vehemence, even as if in the 
agonies of death; but we continued in prayer till @ new song was put in 
her mouth, a thanksgiving unto our God. Soon after, two other per- 
sons (well known in this place as labouring to live in all good con- 
science towards all men) were seized with strong pain, and constrained 
to roar for the disquietness of their heart. But it was not long betore 
they likewise burst forth into praise to God their Saviour. ‘The last whe 
called upon God, as out of the belly of hell, was a stranger in Bristol ; 
and in a short space he also was overwhelmed with joy and love, 
knowing that God had healed his backslidings. So many living wit- 
nesses hath God given, that Ais hand is still stretched out to heal, and 
that signs and wonders are even now wrought by his holy child, Jesus, 
At another place, “ a young man was suddenly seized with a violent 
trembling all over, and in a few minutes, the sorrows of his heart being 
enlarged, sunk down to the ground; but we ceased not calling upon 
God, till he raised him up full of peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
Preaching at Newgate, Wesley was led insensibly, he says, and without 
any previous design, to declare strongly and explicitly that God willeth 
all men to be saved, and to pray that if this were not the truth of God, he 
would not suffer the blind to go out of the way; but if it were, that 
he would bear witness to his word. ‘ Immediately one, and another, 
and another, sunk to the earth; they dropt on every side, as thunder- 
struck.” 

‘A powerful doctrine,’ continues Mr. Southey, ‘ preached with pas- 
sionate sincerity, with fervid zeal, and with vehement eloquence, produced 
a powerful eflect upon weak minds, ardent feelings, and discordant fancies, 
These are passions which are as infectious as the plague, and fear itself 
Is not more so than fanaticism. When once these affections were de- 
clared to be the work of grace, the process of regeneration, the throes 
of the new birth, a free license was proclaimed for every kind of extra- 
vagance, And when the preacher, instead of exhorting his auditors do 
commune with their own hearts, and in their chambers, and be still, 
encouraged them to throw off all restraint, and abandon themselves 
before the congregation to these mixed sensations of mind and body, 
the consequences were what might be anticipated. Sometimes he 
scarcely began to speak, before some of his believers, over-wrought 
with expectation, fell into the crisis, sometimes his voice could scarcely 
be heard amid the groans and cries of these suffering and excited 
enthusiasts.’ 
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Now, the error of Wesley was not in appealing to the a 
and feelings of his followers, but in making such appeals 
ay information and maturer reflection, or, In one word, 
The convert was allowed, 


nation 

as larg 
truth, did not, and does not, warrant. cl 
or rather was encouraged, to consider as a divine, nay, as a es 
culous, impulse, those strong emotions of the imagination anc 0 

the feelings, in which, as must be perfectly obvious to you, there 
was at least as much passion as reason, VW esley was, 9 i 
quite right in appealing to the imagination and feelings of t 10Se 
hearers whose minds were not in a state to have been moved by 
truths addressed directly to their reasons. But Wesley was 
quite wrong in mixing up anything false (I do not call him 
actually insincere, though I suspect he was willing to be self- 
deceived in this matter) in his appeals to the imaginations and 
feelings of his hearers. I shall say less on this subject, because 
1 have written on it largely in a work entitled * Kssays on the 
Lives of Cowper, Newton, and Heber,’ which, if you will honour 
me by accepting the work, | shall have the pleasure of placing in 
your library. 

” But there is another instance, far more important to us than 
even that of Wesley, of falsehood and truth having been blended 
together, namely, in one of the most striking appeals that ever 
was made to the imaginations and feelings of men. I am speaking 
of that Wesley of ancient times, Plato, that ‘ Divine Philosopher,’ 
as he was called by his followers. ‘This great man also, as did 
Wesley, appeared in the world at a time when the human mind 
was sinking rapidly into the apathy and the inertness of ancient 
orthodoxies and novel scepticisms ; when men did not know what 
to believe and what to disbelieve; when a false mythology was 
wrestling in the public mind, with a, if possible, still falser 
atheism ;* when men were inclined to believe and to do much 


* The service to which Plato was called was, to devote his Zearning to explain 
the hidden meaning of the mystic fables of Homer, and to employ his philosophy in 
purifying and extending the primitive lessons of the great bard. Had Plato done 
this, the history of religion in Greece would not offer a series of broken and desecrated 
images, nor would so much of the philosophy of Plato have consisted in attempts to 
establish a new mystery at a time when Greece was rather requiring an explanation 
ef old mysteries. 

The works of Plato possess the deepest interest, not because, as a writer, he fasci- 
nates by the animated fancy and idiomatic gracefulness of his style, nor because, as 
a philosopher, he raises the mind from material to spiritual being ; but because he 
is the brilliant historian of what ought to have been the transition period of Grecian 
intellect and principles. For Plato's Dialogues are the inestimable records of a time, 
when nothing but plain truth could have power to arrest the daring impiety, reckless 
scepticism, degrading brutality, and fearful anarchy, which were rapidly forcing the 
mind back into barbarism. It was not the irresistible force of the northern hordes 
which overwhelmed the arts and sciences, the laws and language of classic times; 
but it was the intellectual weakness, and therefore the moral weakness, and therefore 
the political weakness, of Greece and Rome, which could not resist that huge ruin. 
The primal cause of this weakness was, that through the confusion of truth and 
falsehood, strong thinking, and therefore strong acting, were impossible to the great 
body of the people. Therefore it was that the physical force of the North triumphed 
over the moral weakness of the South. 
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less than truth required, because they had been taught to believe 
and do much more than truth warranted. 


‘The people ridicule me as one insane,’ says a priest to Socrates, 
‘when I say anything in a public assembly concerning the gods, although 
I do not predict to them anything which is not true. But indeed, he 
proceeds to insist, it is Dot fit to pay attention to them, but we shall still 


oO on in our own Way. 


Plato then, in those ancient times, like Wesley in our own 
times, had to rouse minds deep sunk into the apathy and scorn 
of orthodoxies and sceptic isms. And how did he effect this ? 
By appealing to the imagination and feelings of those who, he 
thought, were not to be moved suftic iently for his purpose by 
addressing their reasons rane directly. And alas! Plato, like 
Wesley, confou nde d truth and falsehood in the appeals he made 
to the imagination and feelings of his hearers. 

At the very time Plato is cens suring the belief which the vulgar 
had derived from the mystical fat hles of Homer, instead of labour- 
ing to explain the hidden me: ning of that hieroglyphic writing ; 
at ‘the very time when Plato is protesting against the monstrous- 
ness of fables, which made the father of the gods put his sons 
to death; which described a holy war in heaven itself; which 
asserted ats inhabitant of Raa nto have been hurled down by the 
father of the gods; and, lastly, which set forth the Deity ap- 
pearing amongst men in material forms,—at the very time ‘when 
Plato is ridiculing instead of explaining these errors of popular 
belief, f he is preparing to sanction with his authority other 
instances of that pious fraud which consists in ble nding truth 


with falsehood. 


‘If,’ he continues, ‘we have reasoned right, and if, indeed, falsehood 
be unprofitable to the gods, but useful to man in the way of adrug ¥, itis 
plain that such a thing i is to be intrusted only to the physician, “put is 
not to be touched by private persons. It belongs, then, to the governors 
of the city, if to any other, to make a falsehood for the good of the 
city ; but none of the rest must venture on such a thing.’ 


The divine philosopher, having thus consecrated again the 
principle of deception, which he himself had just be fore dese- 
crated with too bold a hand, instead of resolute ‘ly but reverently 
revealing the truth, proceeds to make it the corner-stone of his 
moral and political system. Some of the instances in which he 
proposes to deceive the people for their good, are, indeed, so ludi- 
crous, and must have proved so impossible of execution, as to 
afford’ a reductio ad absurdum of the principle. U nfortunately, 
these unsound foundations were to be placed, not only under the 
Platonic abomination, a community of women, but under a belief 


* Euthyphron. 
+ See the second book of the Republic. 
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which might have had a very different basis than the following 
‘fabric of a vision :’— | | 

‘ Eras, the son of Armenias, by descent a Pamphylian, happening on 
a time to die in battle, when the dead were on the tenth day carried a 
already corrupted, was taken up sound ; and being carried home, as - 
was about to be buried on the twelfth day, when laid on the funeral pile, 
revived; and being revived, told what he saw in the other state, and 
said: That after his soul left the body, he went with many others, and 
that they came to a certain demoniacal place, where there were two 
chasms in the earth near to each other, and two other openings in the 
heavens opposite to them, and that the judges sat between these. That 
when they gave judgment, they commanded the just to go to the right 
hand and upwards, through the heaven, fixing before them the accounts 
of the judgment pronounced ; but the unjust they Commiamiad to the 
left, and downwards, and these, likewise, had behind them the accounts 
of all they had done,’* 


I have drawn your attention to a few instances, out of many, 
of the mode in which Wesley and Plato worked upon the imagi- 
nation, certainly with no intention of vindicating their practice of 
confounding what is false with what is true. On the contrary, I 
will not pass forward from these illustrations without quoting two 
remarkable passages, in which these great founders of schools and 
sects have distinctly admitted the evils which, sooner or later, 
must arise from false appeals to the imagination. 

‘Truly when I saw,’ says Wesley, ‘what God had done among his 
people, between forty and fifty years ago, when I saw them warm in 
their first love, magnifying the Lord, and rejoicing in God their Saviour, 
I could expect nothing less than that all these would have lived like 
angels here below ; that they would have walked as continually seeing 
Him that is invisible, having constant communion with the Father and 
the Son, living in eternity, and walking in eternity. I looked to see a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ; 
in the whole tenour of their conversation showing forth His praise who 
had called them into his marvellous light. But, instead of this, it 
brought forth error in ten thousand Shapes. Itbrought forth enthusiasm, 
imaginary inspiration, ascribing to the all-wise God all the wild, absurd, 
self-inconsistent dreams of a heated imagination. It brought forth pride. 
It brought forth prejudice, evil surmising, censoriousness,t judging and 
condemning one another.’—Southey’s Wesley, vol. ii. p. 526. 


The words of Plato are even still more decisive against the 
employment of pious frauds. The passage in which the philo- 


* See Taylor's Translation of Plato's Works, vol. i. p- 466. 

+t My own experience supplies me from the records of a single family, and that 
not alien from me, with instances of parent divided from child, wife from "husband, 
and sister from brother, by fanatical feelings and bigoted opinions ; and I have also 
seen sound principles undermined, and fair hopes of usefulness blasted, by falsifi- 
cations of truth. The penetratia of these mysteries require to be reverently but 
widely thrown open, and not merely to be swept and garnished, lest wickeder spirits 
should again enter in, and the last state become worst than the first. The next quo- 
tation, from Plato, fills up Wesley's picture of bigotry and fanaticism, and exhibits 
religious errors superseded by scepticism and its worst attendants, 
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sopher describes the evil consequences of such deceits, is so cha- 
racteristic of Plato’s mode of illustration, and is so beautiful in 
itself, that I will quote it at length :-— 

‘ Do you not perceive the evil which at present attends the exercise of 
our reasoning powers, how great itis? It is just as if a certain suppo- 
sititious child were educated in great opulence in a rich and noble 
family, and amidst many flatterers, and should perceive, when grown 
up to manhood, that he is not descended of those who are said 
to be his parents, but yet should not discover his real parents ; 

can you divine how such an one would be affected, both towards his 
flatterers and towards his supposed parents, both at the time when he 

knew nothing of the cheat, and at the time again when he came to per- 
ceive it? Or are you willing to hear me while I presage it? I am 
willing, said he. I prophecy then, said I, that he will pay more honour 
to his father and mother, and his other r supposed relations, than to the 
flatterers, and that he will less neglect them when they are in any want, 
and be less apt to do or say anything amiss to them, and in matter of 
consequence be less disobedient to them than to those flatterers, during 
that period in which he knows not the truth. But when he perceives the 
real state of the affair, [ again prophecy, he will then slacken in his 
honour* and respect for them, and attend to the flatterers, and be remark- 
ably more persuaded by them now than formerly, and truly live according 
to their manner, conversing with them openly. But for that father vand 
those supposed relations, if he be not of an entirely good natural dis- 
position, he will have no regard.’ 

In drawing your attention to the consentient testimony of two 
of the master mechanists of the human mind re spec ting the evils 
of blending truth with falsehood in the imagination and fe elings, 
in drawing your attention to the evils of pious frauds as urged 
by Plato, and admitted by Wesley, I would caution you against 
the error of declining to use the imagination and fee ‘lings i in the 
work of discipline, because they have been, and mi iy be, so much 
abused. ‘To those who are convinced that there is no capability 
and power in nature which may not be converte d to a good pur- 
pose, however it may have been perverted to 1 bad one, the 
powerful influence of a perverted imagination suggests the possi- 
bility of employing this power for great good. 

You will remember that the object of our present inquiry i 
how knowledge may be best communicated to such audiences as 
are commonly found in small country towns, to such audiences 
as are not likely to commence with much interest in the discussion 
of dry facts and abstract principles. Now, instead of detaining 
you by a metaphysical inquiry into the nature and use of the 
imagination and the feelings, I pre fer to ask you a plain practical 
question, trusting to your conviction of the capability of imagi- 
nation being employ ed for a great and good object, to give me an 
answer. 

° Quaque ipse miserima vidi, 
Et quorum pars fui, 


¢ See Taylor’s Plato, vol. i. p, 382. 
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I will ask you this question. If my friend who is at this time 


endeavouring to establish a Mechanics’ Institute in the small 
country town of Marlborough, were to begin by looking out a real 
good reader,* an intelligent reader, a feeling reader, an animated 
reader, and having found such a treasure, were fo employ him 
every evening to read aloud such works as are certain, when well 
read, to draw a delighted audience and to send them away an 
improved audience, would you sanction with your approbation 
this first step to knowledge, if it were made fhrough those pleasant 
paths which have been traced out for us by the fabulist, or in 
modern language, the writer of fictions ? 

We hear much talk of ‘our immortal Shakspeare.’ [ would 
ask how many persons out of a thousand have read his works 
through? once? twice? how many are in the habit of reading 
his best works, his ‘Othello,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ say 
once a year? Might I not dare to ask how many persons out of 
a thousand (must [ qualify my question by adding ‘in a country 
town ?’) have read ‘these immortal works’ once in their lives ? 
The same question might, [ am convinced, in spite of some ap- 
pearances to the contrary, be asked respecting the works of Scott, 
and of Edgeworth, and of Martineau. If we might be allowed 
to exclude from the number of those who may be said to have 
read these works; first, persons who read them over once in their 
season, Whilst the work is fresh in the market; and, secondly, 
those who read them even more than once for mere excitement, which 
excitement they cease to feel when the mind is familiar with the 
plot, I fear the number of persons who may be said to have read 
the more modern works of Scott, Edgeworth, and Martineau, is 
smaller than is generally supposed. 

__ It was not thus that the fictions of Tomer were treated by an 
intellectual people. Sanctioned by legislators, published by 
princes, commented on by philosophers, they were read and 
recited, and sung and acted by the people, by the people, which 
es Fe batee Mees Sorguada matter, and in imperishable 
US 0! ‘Hiects may be produced by cultivating the 
rte Ty and the feelings. ‘There were, indeed, as I have 
ree 2 gpa out in we words of Plato, great intellectual and 

Oral, and, we may add, political evils, attached to the pious 
frauds, which the mythology of Homer had inspired in earlier 
times, but which it could not sustain when the period for 


° “ “J mi ‘ , ° ° 
inutramabaeraun eons may be inclined to underrate good reading as 
on athoroug \ lial — ye nt, that when not & mere mechanical art, but founded 
+ tmplies ardor marcas and delicate feeling of such works as Shakspeare’s 
clans where oe Peony and organization, of no common kind. The high 
saiaht be made for an wie ran to physical, intellectual, and moral perfections, 
analytica!, viz, from the practice te tl pea would insist that our progress be either 
tiea/, viz. from the fore to eg 0 ove se mcg cy ap 
« “ > whe ant : 

common wured mode, which commences with ike of ioe actuate fic gy sais 
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examining facts, and trying opinions by the surer tests of reason, 
had arrived. But these "eile: though they attached to the 
mythology of Homer, and had athe ized and demoralized the 
public mind, betraying it to flatterers, scepticism, and sensuality ; 
and though these evils are even now attaching themselves to the 
mysticisms of Wesley, and are preparing the public mind to 
recoil from superstition and fanaticism, into atheism and apathy ; : 
yet is it plain that these evils belong, not to power of imagi- 
nation, but to the confusion of truth and falsehood... The initial 
discipline we are proposing, would attain the good without the 
evil. Thus, whilst we trace the workings of unprincipled am- 
bition in Macbeth, and shudder at the terrors of a guilty con- 
science, we may be allowed to deve ‘lope the deceits of wite ‘heraft 
and necromancy, without throwing a single doubt on the moral 
truth of the fable. In‘ Macbeth’ we contem iplate a personification 
the principle of evil im barbarous periods; and the moral is 
“er weakened by the fiction. In ‘Othello’ we behold a develope- 
ment of the me laphysics of the principle of evil without any aid 
of fiction, but the moral is not for that reason more convincing. 
In a word, truth is not compromised by being allied with fiction, 
so long as we are not required to believe in the reality of the 
fiction. 
Let it be granted that a good reader could draw an audience 
ina country town to his readings of Shakspeare and Scott, of 
3dgeworth and Martineau. An objection likely to be made may 
at once be obviated by the fact, that the mind may be led forward 
from these beautiful fictions to historical illustrations and philo- 
sophical discussions about every question on which imagination 
and feeling might, if unchecked by facts and prince iples, have 
led the mind astray. ‘The attention being once roused, the mind 
being once ‘harped aright, may very easily be led on, nay, will 
of itself pass on, 10 investigations of truth, and justice, and 
expediency ; and will find a relish and a . digestion for historic 
facts and for philosophical princ iples, “itn which it would before 
have turned away for want of interest, and with which therefore 
it could not have been disciplined to any good effect. Those 
readers who haye or to bring their knowledge of Paley, and 
Smith, and Stewart, of Hfume, and Mae kintosh, and Hallam, to 
explain and illustrate the fictions of Shakspeare and Scott, of 
Kdgeworth and Martineau, must feel how easy it would be to 
le ad an imagination soundly excited, and feclings wholesomely 
moved, to a conviction of the great leading facts of history, and a 
comprehension of the great “leading principles of philosophy.* 


* Having spoken of the qualifications of a reader, \et me say something about a 
commentator of Shakspeare and Scott. What a field for historical, moral, and poli- 
tical illustration! What exemplifications of the effects, what disquisitions about the 
causes, of priestly hypocrisy and aristocratic tyranny, might be attached to the 
monks and the barons of ‘Ivanhoe!’ How might the beau ideal of these evils be 
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Nor would they lack opportunities to develope, in plain, striking 
examples, rather than by subtle, dry precepts, those processes of 
the mind by which every man, who has learnt to discover truth 
for himself, and to explode deception, becomes to a certain extent 
a logician and a rhetorician, even though he have scarcely heard 
of logic and rhetoric, either as sciences or as arts, or as practices, 

Shall I then conclude, that if our friend can find a real good 
reader, native as imported, and will engage him fo read every 
evening, when the labours of the day are done, those works of 
genius which, when well read, are sure to draw and hold delighted 
‘audiences, that he will have taken the best first step towards 
establishing a Mechanics’ Institute in a small country town ? 
And may we not add, that even in larger towns, where there is 
not inertness of intellect and apathy of feeling to be overcome, 
still the progress we have been considerig, namely, from a 
developement of the imagination and the feelings, to a develope- 
ment of the judgment and the reason, has great advantages, both 
in naturalness and in effectiveness, to recommend it ?* I am 
guite sure you will not object to the simplicity of the plan pro- 
posed. For, none know better than yourselves, that a compli- 


exemplified and examined in treating the errant barons of the ‘Crusaders,’ and the 
anarchized country in the ‘ Betrothed !’ Turning to the dramas of Shakspeare which 
continue the series through the proud times of the Plantagenets, what facts and 
reasons might be adduced to illustrate and explain the miseries of factious nobles, a 
disputed succession, and a civil war, with all the tinsel glory and iron crime of foreign 
conquests ! The immortal Poet’s glance at the full-blown vices of the Tudor tyrant, 
might expose the unholy contest between kingcraft and priestcraft, between the 
Butcher King and the Butcher Cardinal, and may lead us back to the pages of the 
immortal novelist, to witness in the ‘ Monastery’ and the ‘Abbot,’ the downfal of 
rae bigotry and the rise of purntan fanaticism, and to observe in ‘ Kenilworth, 
iow, for a time, kingeraft holds the scales and equadizes the weights, arrogating to 
the civil power the infallibility of Rome and the license of Geneva. Passing onward 
to the unequalled pages of ‘Old Mortality,’ we need no further illustrations or expla- 
nations of the league between kingeraft and priestcraft, on the one side, and poli- 
tical enthusinsm and spiritual fanaticism on the other. And, lastly, we hail in 
‘Waverley’ and * Rob Roy,’ the progress of that civic spirit, to which Church and 
King must eventually yield every usurped authority, all power that is not founded 
on truth and justice. The commentator ou Shakspeare and Scott has indeed a wide 
field before him! 

* I might add also that the discipline of one of our universities, at least, is not 
unfavourable for producing the imaginativeness of mind, and the stores of moral 
information, which this plan would require the teacher to possess. If a bond Jide 
enthusiasm for the poetry of Greece, and a bond fide comprehension of the philoso- 
phy of Greece, were taught on the banks of Isis, these might be made more popularly 
delightful and instructive, when connected with our own fabulists and our own 
moralists, than a superficial thinker would suppose possible. The classicists do 
nothing, except a few classically written sermons and essays, and the romanticists 
insist, therefore, that nothing can be done by a classical discipline. There might be 
a something done by a disctp/ine of the imagination, not less suited to the wants of 
these times, than what may be done by a descipline of the juilgment, if there were but 
an honest resolution in those who are in authority over one at least of our ‘normal 
schools.’ But to effect this, the vs vivida of the very best men in the university 
must be /ree/y displayed in the public chair, and not be chilled and checked by the 
Attle decencies of the private class room, It is the union of the two systems, exrperto 
erede, which unites all points of discipline, which gives enlarged views to the c/ass, 
aud takes care these be filled up by the individual, 
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cated machine, however showy, is in constant danger of getting 
out of order. Now a good reader, reading interesting books, i in 
a comfortable room, is “all the machinery our plan requires. 

I am sure also that you will not object to the facility this plan 

affords of founding a Mechanies’ Institute in every small town in 
the kingdom. Persons, indeed, who, from aristocratical or ecele- 
siastical purposes, (I will not call them political or religious 
reasons, for 1 should be misapplying those venerable words, ) 
deprecate the progress of knowledge and of a taste for intellectual 
enjoyments among the people, w ill doubtless tell you that such a 
plan is dangerous, or that it is superficial ;* and will either pro 
pose to reject it altogether, or to wait for a convenient season. 
For there be many who altogether deprecate the progress of truth, 
and justice, and ‘expediency among the people. And many say, 
indeed, that they are ready to forw ard the great work, but must 
wait till the clergy of the Established C hurch consent to under- 
take it. These latter remind us of that worthy person who 
‘hobbled, for his heart was good; could he go faster than he 
could?’ It is for you resolutely to demand the easy performance 
of a simple task, and, if it is not done by officials, civil and eccle- 
siastical, to do it for yourselves. 

We heara cood deal, indeed, about ‘ Ministers of Public Instrue- 
tion,’ about Primary Mdueation, and about Normal Schools, &e. &e. 
&e.; and then we hear not a little about the impossibility of put- 
ting these plans into effect in opposition to, or even without the 
support of, the Church, as by law established. In answer to these 
large sayings and small doings, let the Mechanics’ Institute only 
encourage the establishment of such re ading rooms as I have 
described, and let such a beginning be made in the rational enjoy- 
ments of the people, and then, not even an ignorance of that 
primary instruction, the alphabet, will be able to raise a barrier 
either of opposition or of delay. [ am sorry to be obliged to add, 
on the other hand, that if we wait for what is called ‘ A System of 
National duction,’ being undertaken by the Lords Spiritual, 
and for a power and a love of study being communicated by 
orthodox methods, we shall wait a very long time indeed. 


* I beg attention to the following observation. The general enthusiasm of 
meeting-houses and public spectacles on the one hand, and the frequent apathy 
of lecture-rooms and orthodox churches on the other hand, prove that provision 
ought to be made for exciting and exercising the imagination. Again, whatever por- 
tion of political enthusiasm proceeds from a mere desire of strong excitement, and 
it is impossible to deny that such a spirit is abroad, proves that provision ought to 
be made for exciting and exercising the imagination, This provision should be made 
in two ways, first, by making all established appeals to the imagination more 
effective, namely, by making them not only more true, but a/together true; secondly, 
by resorting to other wholesome appeals to the imagination which have been too 
long neglected. The former ¢s a difficult, the latter is a very easy matter. Let it 
not be supposed that we would make imagination a tub for the leviathan. Say 
rather we would make imagination a blessed spirit to ead us towards truth, in order 
that we may goon to justice. 
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[ will conclude this lecture with a few words of disappointment 


as to the past, and of hope for the future, quoted from a work 
which has been dedicated respectfully to this powertul and bene- 
ficial Institution. 


‘It may be thought a hard word, but it is not spoken in any spirit of 
offence, but simply because it is true, that just so much reform may be 
expected from the Church, and not one Jot or tittle more, as Is demanded 
by the ‘general voice of the people, Ifa feeling of deep dissatisfaction, 
gradually increasing to indignation, should originate in the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, as being the most intelligent and the best informed of the 
people, should spread through the Political Unions, as being the most 
energetic of the people, and should at length pervade the whole body of 
the people,—a feeling of deep indignation at the manifest Inactivity of 
the clergy, and at the gross ignorance in which they leave the people, 
(for the reading of two set forms of prayer, and the preaching of two 
sermons per week, is indeed small work, often for large pay, and this 
small work is of a kind quite inadequate to the intellectual and moral 
wants of the people,) it may be hoped that the clergy, at length shamed 
into giving a wholesome daily bread of instructive and interesting dis- 
cipline, will at once redeem their own character from the charge of some- 
thing very nearly approaching to utter neglect, and at the same time 
lead the mind of the people out of that house of bondage, ignorance, 
bigotry, fanaticism, sensuality, and irreligion, and place it in that pro- 
mised land of knowledge and civilization which Providence intends it to 
enter. The National School-Room might, each evening of the week, be 
resorted to by the parents of the children who attend during the day, if 
they were sure of hearing, not dry heavy prosings, listened to with the 
decorous gravity of a sad dull duty, but a discipline of useful knowledge, 
interesting information, and elevating feeling. With an unfeigned re- 
spect for what a learned writer has called “ Holy Places,” I cannot see 
one sound objection, but many very strong reasons for desiring to find a 
“ Daily Bread” in the church itself, on the evening of each day, and for 
not more than an hour. But let us concede this point to those who 
consider the starting ill-timed difficulties a zealous watchfulness over the 
interests of the Church; and in concession to their objections, let our 
supposed evening meeting for instruction and amusement (how well 
might these be concluded with prayer and praise) be held not in the 
church itself, but in the National School-Room. There, if attention to 
the health and comfort of the persons who might be induced to attend 
these evening readings were carefully consulted, perhaps an useful and 
pleasant discovery might be made, namely, that the great theatre of the 
universe and the vast drama of life, as the physical laws of the one, and 
the moral consequences of the other, explained by clear-headed and 
right-hearted writers, should become commented on by an intelligent 
and interested reader; perhaps, I repeat, it might be discovered that 
these subjects so treated have in them sufficient to occupy the reason 
and interest the feelings of God’s rational creatures. And if the people 
should learn at these evening readings to set a still higher value on their 
eran and the teacher should be taught to think more highly of the 
Berit cnittnsat his people ; and if both teacher and learner should 

al reasons for reverencing the sanctity of truth, and 
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observing the obligation to good, perhaps there would arise no just cause 
for complaining either that the interests* of the Chureh, or the safety of 
the State, or the good of the people, had been forgotten at these evening 
readings. And, which in itself is a great thing, one happy hour would 
daily be added to that sum of human blessings for which gratitude is due 
to the Great Giver.’+ 

Something IT might add about the happiness an_ individual 
might find in being the eventing reader, and that thus the hopes of 
many ane nthusiastic spir it, instead of bet ing bitte rly disap pointed, 
might be reasonably realized. Something also 1 might add 
respecting an easy, and yet a sure, escape from the religious, and 
the moral, and the politic ‘al perils of this present time. Something 
also T might add about not being a factious canter of the people, 
but only an earnest desirer of that largely extended and reason- 
al bly founded hi; appiness, which is most ce rtainly the object of Pro- 
vidence, however if mi iv be neglected, or insuflicie ‘ntly eared for, 
by human policy. But the circumstances oft the times are lecturing 
sufficic ‘ntly pl: Linky and loudly on these subjects, and it must be soon 
decided, whether we will ase and not in form only, pass 
forward into a parr truth, and a more equiti able justice, and a 
sounder expediency ; or whether, ‘like the unhappy poet, whose 
opinions and actions embody all the difficulties and dangers of the 
times, we will turn truth herself into a de ‘stroying and avenging 


angel, and become the first victims. 


* Why is not some plan of this kind put in practice ? Because the clergy are 
waiting for the bishops, the Bishops are waiting for the Government, the Govern- 
ment are waiting for the People, and the People are waiting for their advisers. And 
what are the advisers of the people waiting for? Is it for agreement about a plan 
of Church Reform ? Then we would presume to suggest, first, education to be dif- 
fused by public readings; secondly, sizcerity to be promoted by removing professions 
of belief; thirdly, suakioe to be done by getting rid of the sinecurist, and rewarding 
the labourer. This isa Catholic Reform for which the people are quite prepared, if 
the Aristocracy only choose to grant it. The drones of the Church would. alone be 
offended. But the Aristoer: cy has a great sympathy with the drones. And the 
Government has a great symp: athy w ith the Aristocrac y- Therefore it is that the 
hum of the Bishop of London's orthodoxy, and the buz of the Bishop of Exeter’s 
piety, will be listened to with an edifying reverence,—not to call it a holy awe. We 
hope H. B. will supply us with a series of the only answers such humbuz, alias hum- 
bug, deserves. 


+ Daily Bread, page 7. 





TO A WATER-DROP. 


Atom of the sustaining element, 
Which of the old earth is the sap and blood, 
That dwell’st apart 
I’rom that vast heart 
Of which thou art one life-drop, to the mood 
Of thought, thy narrow sphere lends spacious argument : 
C2 
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To a Water-Drop. 


This is thy voice—‘ I am the globed dew 1 
Which trickles from the locks of twilight grey, 
When the earth falls asleep, and when anew 
She wakens, blushing with a dream of day, 
And the love-stricken star of the pale morning 
Swoons in Aurora’s eyelids ; till the grass, — 
Foliage, and flowers are pearl’d with my adorning, 
And not a leaf but drinks me as [I pass. 


‘I am the tears that gush from human eyes, 
Even figured as themselves and glassy-sphered— 
A sweeter dew let fall from clearer skies, 
And on the flower o’ the cheek I hang endear'd : 
J am the eyes, with air and fire enwove, 
In triple glory; and I am the light 
Which moistly lies upon the lips of love, 
When love to liquid kisses they invite. 


‘Tam the rain which clouded heaven weepeth ; 
In the rebounding hail I dance congeal’d ; 

In the still snow which, mute as shadows, sweepeth 
Over the earth, 1 am by warmth reveal’d ; 

And in the hoar frost is my gem secreted— 
Soft-frozen dew; and from the icicle 

I come at the sun’s call—on bare bough greeted, 
Or far amid the rocks in cayern’d cell, 


‘1 form the clouds and mists: the setting sun 
Doth glorify me in the golden west, 
The moon in silver cloud and halo dun, 
And planets in their circlets of dim mist. 
Without me were not the electric fire, 
Thunder, wind, meteor, nor bright exhalation ; 
And thro’ me the ethereal beams transpire 
Which weave the rainbow’s sevenfold coruscation. 


* I form the secret springs that feed the earth— 

The gushing brook, swift rill, and leaping fountain, 
River, and lake, and waterfall; and mirth 

Bounds with my music adown many a mountain ; 
And when the Winter with his cold hand chains 

The fluent freedom which in me abided, 
Ye may behold me fix’d in crystal plains— 

And o’er me glide, swiftly as I have glided. 


* I am the seed whence grew the unfathom’d ocean, 
Boundless, and crested with a foaming glory ! 
I form the billows whose eternal motion 
Shakes the strong rock and fells the mountain hoary : 
Without me the wide earth were desolate, 
Its sweets corruption, and its verdure sere ; 
And splendour waits upon my flowing state, 
Or in the curving wave, or orbed tear !” 
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Atom of the earth-filling element! 
I cast thee now into thy kindred sea: 
Lo! thou art mingled— 
As spirit singled 
From Nature’s soul, awhile in us to be, 
Is given to the Great Vast, and with its depths reblent. 


* w* 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I HAVE stipulated with my conscience not to begin the new year 
with a grumbling, vinegary chapter, or else, —well, I won't 
grumble—] will look only at the sunny side, if I can, and accept 
man’s smile for as much as he wishes to pass current. So: Iwas 
fairly shipped on board His Majesty’s Frigate A : registered 
on her chronicles by name Peregrine Verjuice, aged 17 years, by 
trade a quill driver, by birth a Welshman: then I was tucked 
under a sort of g sdionre to ascertain my height, 5 feet 5 inches, 
white, soapy comple xion, bleached oakum hair, high cheek bones, 

and deep ditches beneath them; eyes indigo, or pepper and salt, 

just as the sun or light chose they should be; a nose nothing 
particular, only it seemed to be lone to me: no brands, marks, or 
scars. All these particulars were duly noted in the Book of 
Chronicles of H. M.S. A , in order that if I deserted, the 
‘Hue and Cry’ might have a description ofme. ‘This course was 
pursued through the whole crew ; then each was stationed accord- 
ing to the estimate of his seamanlike qualities ; or, with no such 
qualities, as landsmen, struck off for after guard and waisters. 
To myself, no particular duty was imme diately assigned: they 
skipped my name in the muster, but I was soon made useful. [ 
was ordered to paint the numbers on the hammocks. Whence were 
my tools to come? I had read Robinson Crusoe,—invention is 
the dutiful and pliant child of that frowning and austere mother, 
Necessity. My pallet was the head of a flour barrel: for brushes, 

hah! luckily a goose had been killed that day for the gun-room 
dinner, and he “hung, heels up, in the galley ; : I plucked two or 
three feathers from his wing, these were for quills, and sawed off 
some hairs from the back of a goat, which came bobbing about 
my legs as if snuffing out a relationship. I am not sure that she 
was a countrywoman of mine, but she was my shipmate for seven 
years afterwards, and we became very ood friends. For my 
easel, I selected the back of the smoothest long eighteen-pounder 
which I could find. ‘Thus was [ equipped and furnished for my 
new trade: but it was a dull business, though I had plenty to do, 
and got through it much less to my own than to the satisfaction of 
others. I was all the while dreaming how long we should lie 
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there: change of place was to me the most desirable thing. 7 
jecture was roaming from stem to stern of the ship, as i 1e1 
destiny, when orders were given to clear her of the superfluous 
live lumber, with which, indeed, she was most plenteously stowed, 
and to‘ unmoor ;’ then * bring to the messenger ; ship and man the 
capstern bars.’ The process of getting under weigh in a man ol 
war is worth a page of talk; but as I shail have to go through it 
often enough in my tale’s journey, Iwill take a future opportunity 
for that talk. In this case there was no mystery m our move- 
melts; Spithead was the goal of ourtravel. ‘ Up and down’ was 
sung out from the forecastle: then * stopper the cable, and * pall 
the capstern,’ from the quarter-deck ; and ‘ unship the bars,’ ¢ all 
hands make sail,’ followed, and instantly the shrouds, on either 
side, were filled with men like swarming bees: no voice was 
heard but his who gave command, and a noble voice it was; but 
his words were repeated in the out-poured shrillness of the silver 
ealls of the boatswain and his mates; and when every man had 
set his foot in the rigging, with hands grasping the ratlines, 
* Away aloft !’—away the swarm rushed with an upward rapidity, 
as if the life of each depended on his being first. ‘There was 
another pause: then ‘trice up, lay (lie) out,’ and the long-out- 
stretched naked limbs of the ship were everywhere, wpnungling in 
the blue of the sky, and down and out over the sea, alive with creep- 
ingthings, hurrying out totheirextremities, between them and cer- 
tain destruction, was a curved, swinging, loose rope, on which they 
struck their feet: this was all that held them from plunging into 
the sea, or crashing to mummy on the deck. Strange as it is, 
reader, there is not an atom of danger in this. I never saw an 
accidental fall from a ship's yards in my life. 

I had seen sails set on board the ‘Tender and other ships, but 
on a small scale; here and there a man dotted the shrouds and 
the yards; but, on this occasion, hundreds were rushing against 
each other, each only anxious to be first and to do his own work, 
at any expense of danger or life to the others. All seemed riot, 
confusion, desperation; but all was silent; for all was in obedi- 
ence to & sure design; it was order, precision, exactness, and 
familiarity with the action. ‘Let fall, sheet home, haul o’board, 
hoist away!’ were the next orders, delivered in one breath, and 
In an instant. Reader, this is one of the spectacles that throws 
such a charm over the trade of war, that hearts which would 
shudder while the mind ailverted to its horrors, and sicken with 
contempt at the paltry yet infamous sophistries, which have been 
too, too olten employed in fashioning and encouraging it, throb 
with delight on beholding such spectacles t for 


hea , and pant for this and 
at lousand others, which throw around war an attractive splen- 
dour, If the blade were 


aich't permitted to corrode with the blood in 
a if. hows a been fra its owner would hate it and scorn him- 

sell: it is the sword’s polish ; pM the AR 
s polish and the hilt’s gilt which recommend 
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tas an ornament to the hand: there is the loadstone of ladies’ 
hearts. Tt is in vain that you will look even in the most skilfully 
manned merchant vessels for any thing which can glimpse a 
conception of a ship of war making sail from her anchorage. In 
amerchantman, the sails are spread and set stragglingly and par 
tially ; portions tumble down, flap about, and slowly, creepingly 
spread at intervals, and from the several points ; but with the 
words L above quoted, the instant flashing effect is magical and 
magnificent: the minute-ago-naked masts, beams, and yards, the 
whole of the uptowering sc ‘affolding and beautiful skeleton, is 
clothed in fifteen thousand feet of graceful drapery, so perfeetly 
fitted, and so ser put on: then out it swells and curves in 
the wind: it is beauty itself. Not a word is spoken till ‘belay! 
then the rumbling of eke or five hundred stamping feet: the 
rattling of bloc ‘ks and pulleys, the whirring of ropes, and the 
grinding of the massive beams which are by these adjusted 
in their required positions, are all at once stopped. Still the 
immense and splendidly compact mac hine hes motionless: the 
anchor has not yet quitted its mighty grip of the solid ground, 
ten fathoms beneath the surface of that elassy field on which she 
sits, but ready for her start. ‘Ship the capstern bars,’ a few 
more turns and the anchor is away; ‘Man the cat and fish,’ 
(odd things there are in a ship, mdi but I cannot stop to 
explain, ) the proud and gorgeous mass of machinery, howay 
gathering progress, glides round into her destined track. ‘Track! 
the ‘re is no trac k. She 3 is the engineer of her own road and digs 
it up as she advances, and it closes up behind, leaving no line to 
denote the course of her journey. She is a huge sea dragon, 
swimming along with her enormous wings thrown upwards to the 
air, while her copper belly curls up the hissing and boiling foam 
of the se a, and dashes the clipping waves from her ponderous 
bulk, as if in derision of their familiar touch. Sulphurous light- 
ning, and thunder, and destruction, are engirdled within her 
many strong and massive ribs, ready t o be spit forth at once from 
her fifty gaping mouths. Yet is she so beautiful; and she glides 
along with so much grace, that her every motion might seem the 
dignity of joy. Who could have thought she was an ocean 
monster, destined to seck victims and devour them! Circum- 
stances more and more impressed me with ideas of the grandeur 
of this ship and her genteel manners on the water. “Iaith, the 
sea was her drawing- -room; she was the lordly—lady mistress of 
the ceremonies there, and carefully exacted the forms of respect 
from all comers and goers ; though she assumed the privilege of 
occasionally neglecting a little of her politeness, which she could 
act so pre ttily whe n the guest was of rank or station. She was 
authoritative and dictatorial ; 1 her demeanour at times. An 
humble equipage and snfaelisouaile dress, which spoke the ple- 
beian, transformed her tones and graces of courtesy into hauteur 
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and contempt: such were intruders on her sight—yet had she a 
faleon’s eve in search of them, and eager was her clutch of what 
she oftentimes despised. 

On our way we passed two ships of war, and there was a silent 
interchange of polite gratulations ; elegant bows made in passing, 
the exclusives recognised each other immediately: but a lugger 
hove in sight; little ambitious was she of such genteel company. 
Unlucky lugger! she was under our lee, and inshore of us, when 
we first descried her through the haze; and, like a frightened 
bird, she instantly stretched out every feather of her wings in the 
hope of escaping; in vain, in vain; she must be caught; a shot 
brought her to, and in a few minutes the A cowered over 
her as a kite over a fluttering chicken. By this I was made fully 
sensible of the great size and ponderousness of our ship: she lay, 
just lifling, at easy intervals on the billows, while that poor, 
fragile, little creature, was tossed about like a shuttlecock or a 
blown bladder by every wave, which splashed mercilessly over 
her, drenching her from stem to stern; yet the men stood as 
steadily on the deck, as if their feet were pieces of her planks. 
These are the craft to teach a man to find his sea legs. And no 
wonder she was anxious to shun our civilities, for a boat was 
lowered—an officer and men were sent on board, and in a few 
minutes returned with two hardy, vigorous, young men, whose 
galled hearts looked out at their pale faces; and the lugger was 
told she might go. They were impressed. Such was all the 
veremony used in adding two more victims to our band of cap- 
tives. Eluzza! jolly tars!—again! [ cannot help it, reader, I 
did promise not to grumble in January: but I cannot resist 
heaving out this short groan and grin: now bowl away again, as 
if nothing had occurred, and sea, and air, and sky, and wind, 
were all King George’s: so, also, were the stars at night ; for 
they served as lanterns to one of his ships. 

Reader, did you ever see an army of bats suspended by the 
heels to the roof of a cavern? If you have, you may form some 
idea of the ‘tween decks of a frigate at night, when some two or 
three hundred hammocks are slung up to the ceiling, the deck 
over head, with half as many sleepers snoring in chorus, though 
my zoology does not tell me that bats srore. Did you ever 
switch a torch among the bats, (at the peril of your light it must 
be,) and set the whole rookery of them, hurry, skurry, upon the 
wing, with a furious whizz, and a cataract of whirr? If you have, 
you may conceive the effect which two or three shrill loud twit, 
twit, twits, followed by a long yell, (for it is nothing else, as it 
cuts into the ears of the sleepers,) from a quartetto of boatswain’s 
and boatswain’s mates’ silver calls, has upon those who are 
occupying the hammocks : then the lengthened shout of § all 
res nrdimne A ome ‘own among the suddenly disturbed 

sers plunge to quicken the rapidity of bustle which 
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this occasions—‘ A-hoy here! out or down ! rouse and bitt! show 
a leg here! out ordown! tumble out! here I come, with a sharp 
knife and a clear conscience!’ Each, meantime, thrashing away 
at the suspended sacks, as he dives under them; and wherev er 
there is a sound of solidity, down it comes, contents and all, head 
or stern foremost, no matter which: the knife 7 sharp, and is 
through the laniards quicker than you can say ‘Jack Robinson ;’ 
and in five minutes from the first signal, all is as clear, fore and 
aft, as if a snore had never been snored there, nor a hammock 
swung from the battens. How I hate, and always did hate, your 
early rising: nothing can reconcile me to it, but the fact that I 
cannot sleep, and I am not much troubled that way. Talk of 
your ‘glorious rising sun,’ and * the glistening of the morning 
dews !’ I am gaping for the first hour, and cannot see the m; my 
eyes are sand-scaled: what can compensate for a comfortable 
snooze, and lying Ry neither awake nor asleep, building 
castles and fairy palaces wr plotting treason? I hold it unmer- 
ciful cruelty to have my castles, and palac es, and treason, 
whiffed away, with a ‘come, get up: it 1s such a beautiful 
morning. Hang you and your beautiful morning; it cannot be 
a thousandth part so elorious as the broad day of blissful dream 
which you have turne a into darkness. But to be roused out to 
wash and scrub and scour decks, up to your knees in water, and 
down on your knees with the hard ‘ hand bible’ to polish oaken 
or deal planks with sand, immediately out of your warm nest: 
this is perfection of joy, isn’t it ? Some folks have a silly notion 
that itis good for the body’s health. Agues and sulkiness ! I say 
‘tis no such thing: [ am sure it is a sourer of the soul, however 
bright and cheering may be the aspect of heaven’s morning. | 
Was in this dismal train of thinking, when ‘ We are abreast of the 
wite,’ was the remark which struck on my ears, as I was lashing 
up my hammock, with arms and hands not yet awake. ‘ Abreast 
of the wite,’ what does that mean ? then followed some thing about 
‘needles ;’ so, putting this and that together, I understood we 
were near the Isle of Wight, of which old dreams and imagi- 
nation had drawn such delicious pictures. 

The vernal and flowery Paradise of England was then within 
the scope of my vision; and the thought aw voke my drowsy hands 
and arms, and quic heoed the turns of my hammock lashing, and 
lightened the load as I shouldered it and ran on deck to deliy er 
it to the gunner’s mate, who was buried up to his throat among 
the heaps which he was stowing in the waistnetting; I tossed 
mine over the rail and swung my head to the opposite direction ; 
the ship gave a lurch and headlong I went down the hatchway 
ladder ; a shout of laughter echoed the rattling of my bones, and 
‘ho! call the butcher !° ‘here, scavenger, bring your bucket for 
the dirt!’ and‘ pick up the pieces!’ were my ‘salves and com- 
forters: but the Isle of Wight was in sight, and I did not lose 
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time in rubbing my bruises, but limped on deck again for another 
peep. ‘The mome nt my head was up the hatchway, the gunner’s 
mate assailed me with «ho! youngster !’ from the hammock 
netting, nettled at my tossing my hammoc ‘+k to him so unceremo- 
niously, ‘stand by your saly agee ! and he threw it at me, so 
that it swung like a collar round my neck, and again capsized 
me. The fates and he were determine <d 1 should not! see the Isle of 
Wight, for | was compelled to stand there till he chose to receive it, 

whic h was not till no other was left to be stowed. ‘ Now I will,’ 

said Il. *‘ Hallo! youngster, manhandle that bucket and pass the 
water along!’ Well, I did‘ manhandle the bucket,’ &c. till that 
portion of the washing was completed. ‘Then | could—no— 
‘Down on the maindeck, youngster, and clap on the holy stone 

for having no station assioned to me as others had, [ was at every 
body’s ordering. Now, reader, was not this provoking ! ? here was 
atrial of patience. At length, however, the decks were washed 
and swabbed, and | contrived to take a peep—this delay of the 
enjoyment had only increased my appetite, and I should relish it 
with a richer zest—and so I tried to see the Isle of W ight, and 
there it was. I saw nothing but battered, dingy whitewashed 
walls, or rather dingy she ‘ets hanging from dirty walls, through 
the grim, grey morning’s drizzle; and here and there, upon the 
wall’s edge, a little wretched habitation was squatted, shivering 
in the cold; and I shivered, too, w ith disappointment, wet jacket, 

and cold feet. How barren, cheerless, and dismal, did every 
thing appear! How entirely did the ugly reality obliterate all 
my pretty pictures! To indulge in these realities, | had ran 
away from home and exposed myself to bruises, and bitterness, 
and ‘peril. [ was of so sanguine a temperament, that when my 
thoughts turned to distant scenes and foreign countries, I forgot 
all discomfort and distress, and revelled in “delight. iT had read 
of and reveried on other lands, till the hope of seeing them was 
the breath of my nostrils, the lamp of my existence ; “they made 
the total for which I wished to live; my being’s s alm and end was 
to see. ‘The desire to know, when | had seen. is an engrafted stem 
on that deeply rooted and gnarledly grown tree. I have often 
questioned whether this thirst for wandering be a fortunate or an 
unhappy propensity in me; it cannot be outgrow n,—it cannot be 
checked, I fear. Indulgence in it has constantly increased the 
desire; and even now I am fevered in the wish that I may not 
die, till | have retraced my hundred thousand leagues again in 
body, as it is my office now to retrace them with the 5 hidibs of my 

mind, and that | may yet wander over thousands and thousands 
more, which I have ‘seen only in maps or in imagination. 

Hence, reader, you may comprehend how dolefully diarnn! was 
my first physical sketch of the Isle of W ight; espec ially as I have 
told you my fancied one had been so be autiful. Matters mended, 

however, as we approached St. Helen’s and Spithead ; for there, 
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on anchoring, IT saw enough to repay me, in some measure, for 
iny former disapp ointment, and enough to make me feel the dry- 
ness of imprisonment ; : for as to my being pe rmitted to press that 
verdure, or sit under those trees, or ramble among those hedge- 
row walks and woods, that was a hope not to be entertained for a 
moment. But hope with me was ever stretehing forth a far 
reaching and gladdening hand, and grasping at the distant visions 
of faney, till the eager spirit traustormed them into distinetly 


moulded realities. "Lis thus [ have ever such an abundant store 


of duplic ate enjoyments; and when reality does failto gratify, ay, 
when it obliterates the dream, 1 am still happy 1 that | have so 
dreamt. Say what you please, re acer. of this folly. this self- 


mocking humour of the blood. I trust and pray it will never 


dry up in me, till the undertaker comes to measure me for my last 
covering. Folks that cannot or will not so dream, feel but a 
modicum of the pleasures which fall, justly, to their share in this 
world ; they live only half a life. 1 was daily dreaming 
while we lay at Spithead; for conjecture was busying itself 
on whither we should be ordered to go. ‘To-day it was the Kast 
Indies. to-morrow the West, then came tidings of the Mediter- 
ranean, and, oceasionally, misgivings that we were condemned to 
Channel groping, or to live, if we could, through sleet, and snow, 
and ice, a winter in the North Sea. These fears, happily, were 
dispelled by a posse of tiptop dandy clerks coming on board to 
ay Wages and bounty, for word was passed, an order smoothed 
off into a re quest, a wish, that all the blue jackets should provide 
themselves with warm elimate rigging, —B: yians or Gue THhsey 
frocks, and white trowsers. Hlah! now | was alive again, the 
further the better; and next day we weighed ; rumour ran that 
we were going first tothe Cove of Cork, to wait for a fleet of 
traders, which we were to convoy. It was on the passage from 
Spithead to Cork, that, for the first time, | saw a man “flogged 
man-of-war fashion, and oh !—but [ have promised not to crumble 
in January, so, if you please, reader, we will let this affair stand 
over awhile, till after the holidays ; but lest the hint should meta- 
morphose the plums in your pudding x to pebbles, or the sugar on 
your twelfth cake to aloes, take this: that man was a thie f, and 
a treacherous knave, to boot. 

On the third day of our swinging along from Spithead, as the 
early morning fog cleared away, the ship’ s head was pointing as 
directly amids ships of the two projections which form the entrance 
to Cor k harbour, asif she had been measured to the place with a car- 
penter’s rule. Who does not wonder at this? [tis the exactness 
of science, precision of calculation, and a constant watchfulness, 
which, carried to the highest perfection in ships of war, causes 
less surprise at their escaping the hidden perils of the sea, than 
at their stumbling on them. Remember, you don’t tie your ship 
to a tree at night, there; the road is not macadamized, there are 
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no mile stones nor finger posts. A little shivering needle ina cir- 
cular box, and a star over head, are all the index and beacons ; 
vet will she flit across the wide and pathless waste of waters, as 
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’ iruly as an arrow shot from a bow, though the points be a thou- 
4 sand leagues asunder. ‘This very thought alone is sufficient to 
c reconcile one to mouldy biscuits and putrid water for a month 
occasionally. So witha swish, into the very middle of the gaping 
jaws of the Cove of Cork did the A— gallantly rush ; anchored and 
moored, and lay there to‘ bide her time ;’ while the hands were 
' exercised, daily, in loosing, reefing, and furling sails, and working 


the guns. ‘There was the green shore under my eye, and I often 

wished it were under my foot; but, by degrees, I thought less of 

the deprivation, and was anxious only to be moving further away ; 

eB lecturing myself, occasionally, into a resolution to become a tough 
one, to endure hardships; and constantly failing, it seemed, in 

body, as I tried my strength at endurance, I could not trace my 

progress, though it is certain I was not stationary in this matter ; 

and whatever might have been the treatment of others, I can 

complain, myself, of no real harshness, or particular severity. On 

: the contrary, there was much disposition to kindness exhibited, 
and endeavour so to employ me, as to relieve from liability to the 


maltreatment to which, otherwise necessarily, (as the discipline 

. ! is ordered,) | must have been exposed. 

ek Nearly one-third of ourcrew were Irish, and the daily visitants 
: from the shore to see sons, brothers, and friends on board, pre- 
{ sented many of those singular scenes, which in the warmth, and, 


i toan Englishman, oddity and extravagance of [rish character, 
were so remarkable a commingling of the ludicrous with the 
pathetic. Some were well-clad tradesmen, but by farthe greater 
part were stockingless ; some shoeless ; many, too, who had, thus 
equipped, (or expended their better equipments on the way, per- 
haps,) traversed from the North-West extremity of Connaught 
just to exchange a word or a salute with a friend or relative, and 
then bid farewell for ever. There was one man, in green old age, 
about sixty, who came on board to see his son, Justin Moran ; 
he had the appearance of a decent farmer, in his corduroys and 
heavy top boots, and two coats, cach trailing down to his heels ; 


. 


evidently he was of much heavier worldly substance than anv of 


' the motley and tattered beings, who daily flitted about the decks, 
or stood between the guns, alternately silent, sad and whisperin 
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with mouths in contact, and screaming out a wild laugh of joy, 
and pattering the decks with their brogues or naked feet, in'a 
sudden ecstacy. To see his boy, Justin, the old man caine on 
board. Of all the odd Irishmen we could muster, Justin Moran 
Hah was the oddest ; a compound of idiocy and hard cunning—clumsy 
Riba cunning ; a creature, whose visage, eyes excepted, informed one 
i he was half demented ; but in the eye was asly sinister knaver 

H peeping out at times; it betokened a depraved, a brutalized 
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intellect, rather than original stupidity. His pale, bloated cheeks, 
hung flabbily as if pulled down by their own dead weight, and 
the eyes peer red through cracks in the swoln, bladdery “sockets, 
like little twinkling lights buried in balls of dingy tallow. His 
huge head was covered with matted hair, begrimed with dust 
and dirt, as though comb, brush, nor fingers, nor water, had 
ever made acquaintance with it, and its only covering had been a 
dust basket. Sluggish and drowsy in all his movements, every 
spark of being which could lift him out of the mere animal, 

seemed utterly extinct. His whole appearance, manner, and 
habits, were those of one of those melanc ‘holy wretches, who have 
soddened their brains by months of unrecovered drunkenness : 
whose senses have evaporated in wild riot and the filthiest 
debauchery. Such, indeed, was the case with him, and he was 
but tw enty years of age. * Pass the word for Justin Moran,’ was 
sung out from above to the main deck, where Justin was at that 
moment employed 1 in his office of sweeper. ‘Justin, boy, here’s 
your fader come o’boord to see yez,’ said ‘Teddy Disney to him; 

but Justin paid no attention, he seutiinaed the action of és broom. 
‘Hand him down on a clean plate,’ cried Mike Weymouth, the 
boatswain’s mate, who was then superintending the labour of 
Justin and others. Presently the old man descended: ‘Justin, 
darlin, how are you, thin?’ and he ran to him. Justin attended 
only to his broom, though his father had by this time clasped 
him round the neck and kissed him, while the tears flowed fast 
down his cheeks; but no word, no look, was returned by the son : 

the broom only moved jerkingly. The father took the heavy 
head and pressed it to his bosom, — it, and stroking down 
the coarse and ragged locks, as, probably, he was wont when 
Justin was a little chubby urchin on his knee. ‘Justin, darlin, 
spake to me.’ Justin answered by a struggle to disengage his head. 
“Och, hone ! darlin, Justin, boy, dear ‘hoy. clo spake to your 
fader; would you brake my old heart, quite ; do look up in my 
face, thin!’ and he continued his caresses while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks like rain.—‘ Darlin, Justin, do look up at me,’ 
he continued, ‘ spake to me; I have left your mother and the 
chilther, and by the same token come all the w ay from Kallymard, 

just to get a sight of yez, and to hear a word, and you won % spake. 
Och, hone! and is it after killing me yez ud be?’ All had no 
effect ; at once the old man burst out with such a transition of 
emotion, that he appeared nothing like the same man. He 
stepped back a little, and looked at his son and his broom, and 
then, as if in ecstacy of admiration, on the top of his voice he ened, 

‘Och! an its an iligant sweeper you are; never say the Morans 
have not an idicashon ; fait and you handle the broom like a 
gentleman or a lady. Oh! may be I won't give you oceans of 
brooms, and you shall pick and choose from the best to show your 
taste; its an iligant taste, I'll go bail you have. Oh! then you 
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shall have an assartment of em, Justin ; il cut up every twig in 
the ould place; you know it, Justin, darlin ; if I should not lave 
the stump of a shillaley for the love of a friend, if you ll spake to 
me;’ and he melted again. ‘Och, botheration, at last Justin 
blurted out, ‘lave me alone, fader, and don’t be hindering me 
from sweeping, and the boatswain’s mate by me ; may be I shan t 
be’s after getting a starting, and he with his colt in his pocket.’ 
‘Drop the broom and speak to the old man, you greasy Russhan, 
said Mike Weymouth, snatching the broom from his hand, and 
switching Justin’s back with it, and then doing the remainder of 
the sweeping himself. ‘God's blessin on you, Sir, you've a tinder 
heart, and | thank you,’ said the father, snatching the hand of 
the boatswain’s mate, and jerking it as if it had been a thrashing 
flail. ‘The father and son stepped between two of the guns, and 
there a scene ensued, Justin throwing a side glance at the 
boatswain’s mate, while he hurried forth an cager whisper 
to his father—* Did you bring the whiskey?’ ‘Is it the 
whiskey ?—the whiskey ?’ and his father’s eye spoke deeply as 
these words were uttered, ‘The whiskey is it, Justin?’ and he 
shook his head,‘ No, darlin.” Justin was blank again, and not a 
little black. 

After a minute of silence and sulk, he spoke earnestly in Trish, 
towhich his father answered in short guttural words. What 
was said | could not understand; but from what followed, I 
learned the substance to be, ‘ Father, if you love me, give me your 
coat ;’ for the outer garment was taken off, and given to Justin. 
Then in English Justin chuckled: «This will save me from the 
cowld; look how its snowing, fader,’ and he stooped to look 
through the port, the snow was falling thickly, «Och, but it will 
keep me warrum,’ and he wrapped himself in it, ‘in the cowld 
nights when I’m on the look out on the weather gangway.’ More 
gesticulation and Irish followed, and it won for Justin his father’s 
body coat, who now stood, in his shirt sleeves, hugging his son, 
whose eye, meanwhile, laughed on the two coats. which lay 
across hisarm. ‘ Och, then, Justin, its your own fader that shall 
walk two hunther miles, and widout a coat he'll be, all for the 
love of you, boy, so I will, and think joy of it every step I take. 
Justin, honey, I won’t feel the eowld snow and the wind when my 
heart shall be cowld, and that’s true forme!’ ‘To this Justin was 
no listener ; his father clasped and kissed him once more, then in 
obedience to the order for him to leave the ship, turned silently 
away, and got into the boat—Justin, unmoved and eareless of his 
departure, remained on the main deck, till he heard th 
of the oars into the water! then he looked thr 
his father was fairly gone; 


e dropping 
ough the port, saw 
then he cracked his fineers. whirled 
the coats round and round over his head, and sprung with a 
Whoop of mad laughter, the ecstasy of triumph, ‘Oh, then, 


Justin, but its yourself is an iligant christian childs faith, an 
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ye re the broth ofa boy , to take your ow Jd fader’s coats, and laye 
himself to go all the way to Kallymard i in his shirt sleeves this 
blessed night, and the blowing and the snowing that there is,’ 
said ‘Teddy Disney. But Justin still reeled, and laughed, and 
capered. ‘© Can't you be quite, you Elomadhaun,’ and ‘| ‘eddy 
seized him by the arm, suspe mnded the coat-whirl, dr: igged him to 
the port, and held him with a grip by the ‘ seruff'o’ the neck of 
him,’ and thus compelled him to look. ‘There was the old man 
sitting with his head bowed down to his knees, his face buried in 
his palms: the boatman w ith a dudeen in his mouth lying on his 
oars. ‘ Look at your owld father, you Judas of a baste, and see 
him breakin his heart in his shirt sleeves, and all for the likes o’ 
you. Justin was perfec tly passive under this, and after the other 
had withdrawn his crip, remained ina fixed gaze, till his head 
dropped on the gun. He then stood in board, tor awhile stupified, 
then groaned, or rather shrieked, ‘Och hone!’ and fixing his 
hands on the break of the forecastle, sprung on deck, over the 
hammock netting, and into the forechains, and set wpa cry so 
ludicrous, but so wild, so heart-piercing, | will not attempt to 
describe it. He was on his knees calling to his father to come 
back and take the coats, while he still hugged them to his breast 
as a mother presses her child in the fear of its being torn from her. 
‘Och, fader, fader, come and have your coats again, you'll be 
perished so you will:’ then followed some ejaculations in Trish, 
and ‘Oh, blessed mother of Jasus! and was [| after robbing my 
poor fader, and laving his ould bones to be freezed in the snow, 
after all as | have done to break his heart.’ By this time the 
boat had drawn sufficiently near to admit of the coats being thrown 
in, but the old man waved his hand in refusal, saying, © Keep 
them, darlin! [ won’t want them; [’m all over warrum now!’ 
Justin threw them into the boat, stripped off his jacket, it followed 
the coats; then his shirt, that went too, and lastly his trousers ; 
then thrust his body through the port, dropped upon the main 
deck, ran forward, and crouched naked in the manger between 
the cables. ‘ Boatswain’s mate, start that fellow aft here,’ called 
the officer from the quarter-deck. The boatswain’s mate went 
forward for that purpose, and laid hold of Justin by the shoulder, 
but he slipped like an eel out of his hands, and crouched against 
the bows on his hams, so that the rope’ s end could not reac h his 
back. At length Justin was grappled and dragged forth, but he 
slipped away again, and in an instant was through the bowport : 
= he fell into the water, and swam to the boat in which his 
father was. Ele scrambled over her gunnel, and there knelt 
naked to the old man, who clasped him in his arms, till a boat 
from the ship separated them. ‘This,was the last time the father 
and son saw each other, except in dreams, for Justin was killed 
three years after. 

We had been lying in the cove for about six weeks, while 
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transports and victuallers assembled there, for what purpose I 
could not then learn; but on the 4th of December, a line-of-battle 
ship appeared off the harbour's mouth, and telegraphed to the 
men-of-war within. ‘All hands unmoor’ soon followed, and in an 
hour the harbour was in motion with frigates and transports 
under way. On arriving outside, we found four ships of the line 
and another fleet of some thirty sail of transports full of troops, 
hovering about till our squadron joined ; which done, the signal 
to make sail was thrown out from the flag-ship, and repeated by 
the frigates, the A leading the convoy, and the Success 
urging on the stragglers and dull sailors. ‘ Hurra! for a warm 
climate!’ was the talk as every bowsprit looked 8. S.W. But 
whither ? which? West Indies? East Indies? Mediterranean ? 
that S.S.W. was the course to either for several hundred leagues. 
It was an expedition ; to attack what place ? We could not guess. 
Hard knocks, at all events, we might calculate on with some cer- 
tainty. ‘Troops and line-of-battle ships,—there were batteries to 
be battered before the troops could be landed then: hard knocks 
to a certainty; and some of us would lose the number of our mess 
in the job. The secret did not transpire for some weeks. Exer- 
cising daily at the guns might have taught us to expect we should 
soon be called upon to work them in earnest. And perhaps it 
was well to keep the secret close, we might have gossiped with 
strange ships on our passage, to the frustration of, or at least 
increase of difficulties to the scheme. Well, on we sped, day after 
day, and such speeding with such objects before and around us 
was to mea newness of life and joy. The sea, within a circum- 
ference of some miles, was sprinkled over with buoyant habitations 
crowded with human dwellers. Here was a little white cottage : 
there a lofty and noble mansion: a suburban village, each house 
in which was separated from its neighbour, by a larger or smaller 
space of liquid verdure in undulations, on the tops of which the 
crested billows swayed and bowed like garden flowers shaken by 
the breeze. ‘The whitened walls threw back the rays of the sun, 
or received on them the sleeping light of the clear moon: and all 
were journeying along on the sparkling and flashing waters. 
Now, almost in the distant horizon, one had strayed from the rest 
as it floated, and seemed clipped in an embrace of sea and sky, 
with nothing visible of motion stirring her. Now she was a 
dream ; now a crashing confusion of suddenly awakened and 
bright thoughts ; now diminished, reduced, concentrated to one 
single point of perfect beauty; an idea alone and unconnected ; 
a gem ot itself, and all gem within itself. She was the echo of a 
linnet’s ‘ twit,’ single, small, and clear. Now she looked likea 
spark of fire as the clear sun flashed on her sails. Hark! ’tis 
music floating over the water, and swimming about our ship’s 
white wings. It is the band on board the Admiral: an enormous 
ship, double our own in size: we are nearing on her starboard 
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quarter, and how deliciously soft that music sounds as it winds 
towards us: its air,—its particular tune, is undefinable at this 
distance ; but there is witchery in it thus, it touches the com- 
bustion spark of the soul, and fans the imagination into a blaze of 
rich creations: it is the realization of a fairy revel, so bland, so 
mild, so sweet, so gentle. And there the ship rides along ; her 
mountain weight scarcely lifting to the rolling sea: yet onward 
she swings, while her lofty royal masts sway to and fro, cutting, 
triply, vast ares across the dappled sky ; while that transport 
under our starboard bow, though of four hundred tons burthen, i 

a very plaything for the sportive billows; they toss her green 
coppery breast out of her path, till it points to heaven ; they bound 
along, and down again it plunges into the hollow they have left 
behind. Her decks are crowded, booms and all, with idle soldiers ; 
and some other half-a-dozen, apart on the quarter-deck, hold talk 
and comment on the beauty and order of the frigate so near. 
Those men on the booms are saying, ‘ My eyes, Jim,’ and * blow 
me, Joe, she’s a gallows fine craft :’ for pass a ship twenty times 
a day at sea, she will always present a new form and new points 
of beauty to gaze on, admire, or censure. On board the A—— 
everything is “hushed, everybody is motionless, except that four- 
feet- high reefer , who, contrary to orders, is scrambling up the 
after carronade, from which he may get a better view of the 
Admiral. ‘ Young gentleman, if a Certain eye see you, you will 
very likely try a journey to the mast-head to fit you for climbing.’ 
Now we are nearly alongside of the great ship: then follows an 
interchange of hat lifting from either quarter-deck, and a wave of 
the hand or handkerchiefs from forecastles ; and the band strikes 
up a crashing burst in salutation, not a word spoken till it ceases. 
The admiral’s voice is heard: ‘ How d’ye do, Captain M. &e. ;’ 
and ‘ there is a straggler or two out on the larboard beam ; drive 
them up, that we may have them all snug by sunset.’ And with 
a few spokes’ turn of the wheel, the A—— sweeps round, crowds 
all sail, as if by magic, and dashes out laterally from the admiral, 
threading her way through the fleet. Now she seems bent on 
dashing into the bowels of this ship, yet shoots past under her 
stern, near enough to grasp her mizen boom: now she slips 
across the bow of ‘that, so close that her mainsail may be bored by 
the jib-boom end; but no, all is as clearly passed as if there had 
been a mile leatiments them. ‘Then on she bowls and swings, 
ploughing up whole hillocks into spray, and dashing them from 
her bows in a succession of cataracts. Signal to close with the 
commodore is made to the lazy or lubberly « ones, and they crack 
under every stitch of sail, at the peril of their masts, in obedience 
to the order, for sunset is now fast drawing on. And such sun- 
sets as we had there! I had read and heard much talk of the 
glorious beauty and splendour of these things, but never saw one, 
till I was out on the bosom of the Atlantic, “and watched the sun 
No. 85, D 
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ed down on his throne of golden clouds, and spread a 
blaze of many hues, crimson, violet, and green, upon the glassy 
plain beneath him. Now the rolling and dark masses, fringed 
with vermilion and laced with silver, hung as a gorgeous veil 
before his face, or shot up radiations and fine threads of trans- 
parent and coruscated vapour, through and above the denser 
conglomerations ; the whole glory of the spectacle acquiring a 
deeper and a richer magnificence, while the dazzling brightness 
of the great luminary dims, as he slowly sinks behind, or pauses 
on the lower edge of a cloud, through which his splendour shoots 
a clear, pure-mellowed blaze. ithereal temples, fanes, and 
cardens, suspended by an invisible hand from the great arch, 
swing in harmonious duty on his retiring light, the immediate 
attendants on his silently majestic course ; while others, less near, 
are gathering around him, antheming his praise as he moves 
beyond the limits of their sky ; and the outstretched remotenesses 
on either hand stand awed, as gazers deeply and devoutly wor- 
shipping. He touches the ledge of the watery horizon, pauses 
with a final, blessing smile upon his countenance, then sinks at 
once before the enthralled and enraptured sight; diffusing with 
that last look on the mortal day, such a wonder of delight! an 
arched ocean showering down joy on the hushed and adoring 
spirit, 

How beautiful! how limitlessly, how indescribably beautiful 
were all these things! The most dazzling, glorious effulgence, 
softened, melted into quict, tranquil, pure gentleness of splendour, 
which seemed to breathe pity, love, gladness, affection, and 
bliss—bliss! bliss! on all creatures, and on all things. It was 
a bath for the soul to refresh in, to sail in, to sleep, to dream in! 
How good I was while I gazed there! My heart was all peace ; 
my thoughts all delight,—love: not a vice was then on earth’s 
broad surface, in its recesses, or on its mountain sides. TIl did 
not exist: corroding passions had no being, no name; and all 
the children of the earth were transformed into angels. Even 
that boatswain’s mate on board the Salvador del Mundo was a 
thing of beauty now. How truly, deeply, do I thank the God of 
Nature for such balmy and blessed thoughts ; such delicious 
anodynes as scenes like this, and a thousand others, have thrown 
on my parched spirit ! 

Look at the setting sun a thousand, ay, a million times, and 
you will never weary of its grandeur. You will feel no diminution 
of its pow er over the senses. It never relaxes its enfolding of 
the soul, if you once give your soul to the gaze. It was now, for 
the first time in my life, T was made fully sensible of its wondrous 
power on the spirit; but there are other places and circumstances 
Wherein the glory far excels anything which I ever saw at sea. 
sada Sai maces my painting in the above attempt : it 
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ence to a clear, frosty sun-set, when the thermometer 1s below 
zero, and we, meantime, are dashing along in a cariole on the ice, 
the whole length of Lake St. Peter's, in ¢ ‘anada. ‘That isa thing 
which may be gazed upon, but it is net to be talked of, not to be 
painted,—a_ scene which the soul may drink in, but which words 
can never re-deliver forth, He looks an ocean-bed of snow into 
the blended hues of an iris, then sinks to rest beneath it. 

The wind veered round to the Southward, when we had been 
at sea about ten days, and the fleet braced sharp up to battle with 
its opposition. It was indeed an inspiriting thing to gaze on so 
many coursers of the sea, as they galloped freely before the 
vale; but now the scene took on and increased in attraction. 
The ships gained new impetus as they approached each other 
and bowed as they passed on opposite tacks, and then shot past 
with the speed of an arrow from a bow ; and as the distance grew 
they seemed to faint in their force of flicht, as if the power whic h 
had drawn them on, and dashed them along, had spent itself, 
There again two might be seen racing side by side, straining for 
the mastery, bent down by the wind’ s pressure on their triple 
mountain piles of canvass, till the decks to leeward furrowed the 
water, each lurching and plunging in the swashing heaves of the 
sea, by fits, so that the stander there, and the looker on here, held 
their breaths, as if the whole bulks would topple over, and be 
whelmed beneath the ocean. But each gracefully and gloriously 
swung upwards again, and laughed in her security, while some 
more clumsily fashioned, built with a view to gormandizing a 
huge cargo, rather than to carry one quickly, dragged themselves 
heavily and slowly along, with creaking masts ‘writhing under 
every patch of canvass they could muster, in the vain effort to 
keep pace with their more fortunate and fleety comrades. ‘The 
faded to less and less, as the space between them and the better 
sailers widened. ‘Then was the moment for the A to revel in 
her faleon speed. She darted down and along to the uttermost 
limits of the scattered fleet : now whizzing to the east; throwing 
up broad and spreading fountains of spray as she split the on- 
coming billows in her westward dash ; then roc king from side to 
side, till her yard arms pointed at the yesty waves, as she swung 
in balance before the wind in her northward run: now bounding 
to this point, now darting to that, and wheeling round all with 
the rushing sweep of an eagle round a flock “of swans, that 
flap their wings in laboured motion, until resuming her first 
position, she half enfolded her wings, and floated as she rested 
on her sea. ’Faith, reader, I began to be proud of my ship! 

These baffling winds continued till the nineteenth day of our 
departure from Cork, then chopped round smilingly. It was in 
the afternoon of that day, that ‘ Land ho,’ was sung out from the 

mast-head.—‘ Whereabouts ?’ from the quarter-deck.—* Half a 
point on the larboard bow,’ and half a dozen glasses were levelled 
D 2 
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in the direction given. Ay, land it was; but an hour beyond 
this [ could see nothing but a thick black cloud rising from the 
horizon.- ‘That could not be land? yes: it grew into clistinctness 
and assumed solidity of appearance : this was Porto Santo; the 
first bit of foreign land my young and wistful eyes had yet seen ; 
and I felt towards it a love and reverence, though it looked like 
nothing else than a huge black castle rising directly out of the 
sea, with its walls dilapidated, and its turrets and towers In demo- 
lition. Signal was now made for the headmost ship to shorten 
sail. and to the fleet to draw close in round the commander-in- 
chief, which, by sunset, was accomplished: all were packed up 
in a small cirele, with main -topsails aback ; and the space 
between every ship was alive with boats, passing to and from the 
Admiral and others with final orders; and in a short time the 
A—— was in a buz, fore and aft, from forecastle to tween decks, 
from quarter-deck to cock-pit. We were to attack Madeira next 
day. During the night, the fleet filled and made sail, and at 
earliest dawn, for I did not require rousing from the boatswain’s 
mate on this occasion, I was gazing with more than all my eyes 
on the mountain which rose up to the sky on our starboard-bow : 
my heart leaped with ecstasy on seeing it: I knew nothing of the 
pending battle, and probability of death, my every faculty was in 
my eyes; my soul had leaped to that mountain’s top; and when 
the morning's sun had lifted himself sufficiently high to throw 
his broad light there, I felt myself almost in heaven. Nearer 
and nearer we approached, and flitted along the mountain’s 
base: while I was feasting on the ten thousand objects which 
rose, changed, and vanished, till I was drunk with delight, yet 
speechless through all. I have frequently, but fruitlessly endea- 
voured to trace the origin, the cause, the germ of this, if not 
singular, at least unusually strong and graspingly deep pleasure, 
which I ever enjoy in looking on a new scene, or perhaps an old 
one, if beautiful, wild, romantic, or when decorated by art. Is it 
one of those faculties which are called innate? I well remember 
that [ used to lie awake for hours, forming, as it were, in dreams, 
gardens, mountains, rocks, landscapes, seas, rivers, summer- 
houses, grottos, and temples, and holding them in my eye as 
palpably as if they were physically present, long before I ‘read, 
or could read of such things: this I do remember, distinctly, as 
far back as before my fifth year, I am certain of the time, for I 
have room and bed in which I lay, under my eyes now: but I 
have not the slightest recollection that my father, or any one, 
ever spoke to me of these matters; and I think I could not have 
forgotten it, had they done so: and, here, as we rolled into 
amen bay, was the very realisation of one of these waking 
— — cuildheod. I would cheerfully go back and live 
) nusery over again, if I could again feel what I felt on 


the morning of December 24,1807. Oh! I remember it,— 
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remember it! but it is a feeling which I cannot recreate: it was 
like that fulness of the joy of innocence, in which, a kirtled child, 
my little pepper pod of a heart swelled, and my eyes flooded, at 
the distant ringing of church bells as it leaps over the haze of a 
sunny morning. I saw Madeira thrice afterwards, but never with 
the same heart. 

The eye paused, fascinated, as it rose upwards from the town 
and took in the white dwellings, fairy temples, elfin cottages, and 
sprite cells, that sat upon the mountain side; so small, so elegant, 
so airy, did they all appear; the builders must have been work- 
men from a world of spirits ; they were the houses of Lilliput. 
It was the hugeness of the mountain which, to my unaccustomed 
sense, gave to the buildings those diminutive and fairyjlike pro- 
portions: they were the very things I had fashioned in my 
dreams, my waking dreams, and seen in prints; the very things 
themselves, which I had erected of cards and paper; and the 
trees, too, belonged to Oberon’s own forest ; and the shrubs were 
of Titania’s garden. ‘There, upon a turning ridge in the hill, one 
stood out against the light, and yet prese ved its Lilliputianism ; 
another, ne stled in a hollow, was the little snug retreat of some 
six inch sage, shut out from the world. And every where the 
green, gliding off into brown and deeper shades or brighter hues, 
told spring, summer, and autumn had their home there, together 
and for ever. Craving still, and feeding still unsated, the gaze 
was called to a hundred points of beauty and fascination in a 
moment, and revelled bewilderedly on all; till, taking in the 
whole of the grandeur, and magnificence, and fairiness, of the 
uptowering and outlaid bulk of the mountain, the soul said, 
‘This is sublime! One mighty shoulder and arm extending 
away to the north, green and varied at its junction with the body, 
became dim, blue, and dark in the distance which it ¢ grasped into, 
The huge broad foot, spreading like the roots of a monarch among 
the oaks of the Titans, was firmly planted down, down, a thou- 
sand fathoms down in the roe ky bottom of the Atlantic ; and those 
dark black rifts, too, which score the mountain’s front from 
summit to base; they are the ravines which are digged by the 
rushing torrents when the collected clouds, striking against the 
mountain's high crown, burst open, and throw down their thun- 
dering cataracts, tearing up earth and rocks in their course, and 
leaving their dry channe ls to blacken in the sun and wind when 
the rains subside. This, reader, is the result of inquiry into 
the cause: but imagination, on first beholding the effect, flies 
back thousands and thousands of years, and regards them as 
the result and record of some mighty demon struggle with the 
operations and architecture of nature, who, strong in his fierce 
malignity, sought to deface and destroy the wonder ‘and loveliness 
of her handy work, and having fixed his burning and enormous 
hands on the fabric in the intent to tear it to fragments, left these 
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haggard, charred, and black lacerations: to mark the oan he 
had inflicted. They are the rents which his huge claws 1ad torn 
*» the face and breast of the mountain’s beauty, that beauty which 
had kindled the envious fury of his hate. Nor was the town of 
Funchal without its novelty : houses all so un-English ; all white, 
steeples and turrets shooting up above the flat roofs, and all 
silently smiling under the sun’s light; the boats with their high 
pointing sterns, and gaudily coloured bows, a big eye looking out 
of each, or a bunch of flowers on each side washed by the spray, 
as they lay wobbling near the surfy beach; the men standing 
to row, with their faces to the boat’s stem. And that genial rich- 
ness of the climate, the temperature, was alone sufficient to satisfy 
and repay every excited fancy or previous discomfort. Midsum- 
mer voluptuousness was in the air; and twenty days ago I had 
been shivering in snow and sleet. Here all was clow and free 
elasticity: no buttoning up, no muffling of the body to exclude 
the cold blast and the snow, but, jacket discarded and neck bared 
to taste fully the fanning breeze through the sun’s heat.‘ People 
ought to be happy here,’ [ thought: but, reader, we had business 
to do here in this pretty glorious place, and nature must be for- 
gotten awhile: though, entre nous, I had much rather stay with 
her a little longer. 

The fleet of transports and victualling ships stood off and on 
under easy sail, at a little distance from the anchorage in fun- 
chal bay, while the ships of war advanced under the batteries, 
and, taking their respective stations, each to its own point of 
attack, came to anchor with springs on the cable. Understand 
this manceuvre, reader, will you? Where there is no tide, a ship 
always swings head to wind at her anchor, so we should have 
done here, or if we had swung head to tide, the position of the 
ship’s broadside could not have admitted the pointing the guns to 
the objects of offence. A hawser is, in such eases, passed through 
a stern port, and being brought forward to the cable at the bow, 
is hauled upon till she is drawn by the sweep of her stern, with 
her broadside to the position required. Were I to tell this over 
again m a seamanlike, and strictly correct nautical fashion, I 
should puzzle you much more than I have done by this clumsy 
attempt. ‘The York took one battery all to her own share, I 
forget the name of it, but I see it and her now, at the N. E. end of 
the town. The Invincible and the Admiral were in line, with heads 
a little east of the centre of the town, broadside on to Loo rock 
and castle, in which line also the A—— has taken up her station, 
close under the stern of the flag-ship; a capital berth I assure 
you, reader, for getting well peppered and pelted; and the Shan- 
non laterally from our larboard quarter. Every thing was now in 
order ; fires | extinguished, fearnought screens round the hatch- 
ways, for passing powder from the magazines. Shot racks drawn 
from under their peaceable coverings, and arrayed ready for their 
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he work : guns cast loose, crow-bars for pointing the guns lying at 

orn hand on the deck, tompions out, all ready for a game at thunder. 
ich By jingo! but old Loo will get: it roundly presently ; how the 
1 of stones will rattle about his ears. A hundred and twe inty- -siX guns 
ite, will bang at once three thousand pound weight of iron wedges 
all right into his ribs: why the very wind of it will make him reel 
igh and stagger! But don’t you imagine, reader, that I was not 
out frightened i in allthis. ‘Faith, there was something in the orderly 
ay, stillness of lying there for half an hour with all this preparation 
ing for destruction and death, that made me think there might be 
ch- worse places than the counting-house after all. ‘There was no 
isfy noise, no laugh, no show of hilarity, yet was there some interjec- 
m- tional jesting banded about, which called up grim smiles, but 
rac no laugh, no cachination, no chirruping. Men, shirtless, with 
ree handkerehiefs bandaged tightly round their loms and heads, 
ide stood with naked brawny arms folded on their hairy and heaving 
‘ed chests, looking pale and “stern, but still, hushed ; or el: mcing, with 
dle a hot eye, through the ports to the battery on which the Portu- 
1S6 ouesc lag flaunted, very innocently, while those black looking 
yr- monsters, “the guns, were creepingly shifting the position of their 
th heads, and looking open mouthed upon us. All these matters 
were to me ugly, dismal, throat pinching ; [ felt a difficulty in 

on swallowing. Now if we had gone at it at once, without this 


chilling prelude, why I dare say I should have known very little 


l - 
: about that thing which we call fear. [I shall have ple nty of these 
of matters to talk of by and bye. ‘Stand to your guns ! au ‘last came 
d ina peal, through the perfeet stillness, from the capt: \in’s speaking 
p trumpet ; it swept fore and aft with sels clear force, as though it 
A had been spoken within a foot of the ear, and seemed to di ish 
m down into the holds and penetrate to the very ke el. ‘The instant 
iM change this produced was magical. ‘Take good aim, ready the 
first platoon! teady ? aye, every one was ready ; stern, fixed, 
| rigid in soul, pliant, elastic in body. ‘Captains of the guns 
‘ watch the falling of the first shot, and point ace sperm ld Not a 
’ word was replie sd, even the everlasting ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ was refused 
now. Now then, no firing yet? No: a boat ath a white flag 
: is rowing out from under the Loo rock; and ho! humbug; there 
| is to be no rumpus after all. ‘That boat brought terms of capitul L- 
tion; indeed, there had been no occasion for the ‘ expedition,” as 
its chief objects had already been secured by Sir Sidney Smith, a 


week or two before. Well, I was at once clad and sorry; glad 
that I had ese aped the danger of a battle ; ‘and SOITY that | ‘bad 
missed the seeing and knowing what it was like. Hem! : 
thirsted for knowledge, reader. Well, the transports stood } 
and anchored, hundfeds of boats were in requisition, and car- 
goes of red-coated, knapsacked, musketed, belted, cartouch- 
boxed, and bavoneted bodies, floated in towards the beach, and 
round Loo’s base, and disembarked; and ‘thie baba flag 
wayed, proudly’ (?) over Loo Castle, and Iunchal, &c. &c. 
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THE TRUE DIAMOND. 


There is a diamond might burn, 
Alike for each and all, 

O woe betide the ones that spurn 
That spark in hut or hall ; 

For it warms the heart, awakes the eye, 
‘Tis radiant ev'ry where, 

And cold the home, however high, 
If that lustre be not there ! 

Then O to make all voices wake, 
In one accordant quire, 

To sing the hearth—the warm bright hearth, 
The homefelt, household fire ! 

That diamond spark, that bids the dark 
Of moral evils flee— 

‘That can impart, to ev’ry heart, 
The thrill of sympathy. 


Proud man, put by your pageantry, 
Your mitres, sceptres, seals, 

And look on wide humanity— 
Kach breathing atom feels. 

Behold the universal beam, 
That daily burns on high: 

Sehold the thousand stars that stream, 
Along the orb-lit sky: 

O spread a glow as bright on earth, 
Which all alike require ; 

O kindle upon ev'ry hearth, 
Sweet home’s own household fire ! 

That diamond spark that bids the dark 
Of vice and woe depart— 

That, like the sun, warms ev'ry one, 
Who wears a human heart. 


Be broken batons—sceptres cast 
Into one genéral fire ; 

Let all the follies of the past, 
In one wide blaze expire. 

Give each the culture humankind 
Should ev’rywhere command,— 

The throbbing heart, the thinking mind, 
The active foot and hand, 

Not gaudy domes, but happy homes, 
Bid men to truth aspire : 

Let altars fall, above them all 7 
I hold the household fire ! ” 

That diamond glow, that all might know, 
If men were wise, were free, 


To turn from kings and courtly things, é' 
And raise HUMANITY ! 


M. L. G, 











SONGS OF THE MONTHS,— 


A CHIME FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


No. 1,* JANUARY. 


He looks but coldly upon us now; 
Yet is he kind: 

He has blessings beneath his cloak of snow, 
As we shall find : 

The tiny spears that yet have power 

To guard the glowing crocus flower, 
And the snow-drop fair— 

(That living pearl in its mount of green, 

The spring’s own delicate virgin queen) 
Are treasured there. 

Hither, hither, come all, and bring 

To the year’s first-born a welcoming. 


He smiles—though faintly the sunshine gleam, 
’Tis sunshine still ; 

Though no more in liquid music stream, 
The gurgling rill, 

There’s a hurried gush that is borne along, 

From the robin’s throat, sweet fount of song, 
So fresh, so clear, 

O light and music! we well can bear 

The falling snow and the chilly air, 
If you are here! 

Hither, hither, come all, and bring 

To the year’s first-born a welcoming. 





CORIOLANUS NO ARISTOCRAT. 


Ir was a saying of that being, whose name so many have taken in 
vain, by calling themselves Christians without letting their actions 
conform to the meaning of the appellation, ‘ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's!’ Many sermons might be written upon this te xt, of very 
profitable tende ‘ney; and it might be taken for a correct motto to 
the publication of ‘which this w riting is to form a part, were it not 
a fact, that a large portion of those who will yet become our 
senders, would take alarm at it, as an indication of a sectarian 
spirit, and thereupon resolve not to look deeper. But a main 
principle of the Monthly Repository is, to deal with every one and 
all according to their deserts, or as the Saint Simonians phrase it, 


* This is the first of a series, which we hope to continue, unbrokenly, at least 
through one twelvemonth. ‘The music by which they will be accompanied, is pre- 
sented to our readers from the author of ‘ Musical Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels,’ ‘Songs of the Seasons,’ the ‘Hymn of the Polish Exiles,’ &c.—Ep, 
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‘according to their capacity, and according to their works.” A 
portion of that principle is to strip the veil from antiquated errors, 
and expose them, as far as possible, to the bright and piercing 
light of truth. In pursuit of this object, I purpose doing what 
my capacity will enable me, to destroy an ancient Pory fallacy 
respecting the play of Coriolanus, to which people of all parties, 
and even philosophical radicals, have given, as 1t seems to me, too 
hasty and unqualified a credence. ; 

Coriolanus has been wholly given up to the admirers of arbi- 
trary power, as their especial mouth-piece and oracle to quote 
from. The modern English Tories have made himall their own, 
and have been accustomed to liken their leaders to him; but 
with how much reason is still a matter for analysis. His Grace 
of Wellington has oceasionally figured in the print-shops ina 
Roman garb, making scorn of sundry plebeian leaders, attired as 
‘unwashed artisans.’ ‘There is a river in Macedon and a river 
in Monmouth,’ and upon some such principle of resemblance, it 
is probable, that the artist deemed that as Roman noses are hook- 
noses, and the hero of Waterloo had a hook-nose, ergo he was 
invested with all other Roman qualities. The resemblance may 
be carried on still further. The Romans maintained parasites, 
and the English artist was desirous of being parasite to the 
English hook-nose. We have amongst us sufficient ‘ free-born 
Britons, who would have thriven even under Nero. I have seen 
—pray believe me, reader, scarce credible though it be—a print, 
in which the ‘ gross sirloin, —I quote from a patrician writer— 
the gross sirloin of the fourth Guelph was girdled round with a 
Roman tunic, while his arm was extended towards Henry Hunt, 
and other personages, and his lips mumbled something about 
‘rotten ery of curs.” Did he mean his own ery? It was an 
exceeding good jest. At that period there could scarcely have 
been found in England a man so entirely unlike the ‘ noble 
Roman.’ There was nothing noble in him. He was a made-up 
thing, as unreal as a Bartholomew baby. His tailor might have 
said to him, as truly as Volumnia did to her son, 

‘I holp to frame thee.’ 


Yet the tailor did not all; he merely put on the exterior varnish. 
It was the cook and the distiller who formed the solid, or rather 
not solid, substratum beneath. He was an Heliogabalus, and 
the garb ol Coriolanus was put on him in mockery. Yet, not- 
Wiieianding, in - his disgusting attributes, he was a true type 
and emblem of the doctrines and practices of modern English 
Toryism.* 

In the analysis of the play before us, it must be taken as a 


Whole. The pride of Coriolanus must not be weighed as applied 


a s - eee — 
= shag va the similitude was an original conception of the hero’s own. Was it 
ecause s artist did not choose to decline a job from Carlton House, that he, con- 
scicatiously, put h's own face amongst the radical rabble ? 
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to the modern feelings and practices of Englishmen, but as 
applied to the Roman people, just as Shakspeare has painted 
them. Coriolanus himself was essentially a noble being, a noble 
of nature’s fashioning, with an intense abhorrence of every thing 
base or meanminded, who, had he lived in the present day, w ould 
have said to Whigs and Tories alike,‘a plague on both your 
houses ;’ he would have been a_heart- hele leader in the great 
cause of human nature, which has been espoused by those who are 
best described as philosophic radicals. His brain would have 
wrought in the council, and his hand would have wrought, if 
needful, in the onslaught provoked by the upholde rs of « oppres- 
sion. But Coriolanus lived at a pe ‘riod when the science of moral 
philosophy had made little progress ; he could not, therefore, 
dive into the de pths of all things, and regulate his actions by the 
rules of strict justice. He was the creature of impulse, but his 
impulses were noble, though misguided. Patriotism, and that 
of the narrowest kind, was ‘the virtue of his time; and he was a 
patriot—generous—i. e. loving his kind, by which word ‘ kind’ 

he recognised the inhabitants of Rome only, even alter the 
manner of his teaching. ‘To promote the veneral welfare of 
Rome, he was ever willing to sacrifice self, coveting nothing in 
return but the good opinion of his fellows, yet which vood opinion 
he would stoop to no meanness to secure. ‘The Romans were a 
nation of robbers, by whom power was universally recognised as 
right, and they held themselves together by their superior skill 
and courage, against the armed hatred of the surrounding nations, 

who probably possesse ‘little more morality than themselves, and 
somewhat less intellect and energy. It is not a very long time in 
modern Kurope, that the principle has been acknowle dge d, that a 
moral right may exist independent of brute force, and our notions 
of international morality are still very far from being based upon 
the principles of justice. Coriolanus was a moral man, according 
to the notions existing at his time; and all moral men, all who 
act according to their —— are deserving of respect, 
whether their morality be sound or unsound. Who is there, 

Whig or Tory, who will attempt ‘. heap dirt on the memory of 
the noble-minded Andrew Marvel? Who is there worthy ‘the 
name of man, or woman, who cannot feel the blood moving 
quicker, while the oft-told tale of the shoulder of mutton is 
recounted? Does not Andrew Marvel rank with William Tell, 

even though the courage of the former was passive, and of the 
latter active? Yet Andrew Marvel was an upholder of mis- 
chievous commercial monopoly, and an enemy of free trade ; and 
his patriotism was purely and exclusively ‘ ‘British,’ as witness 
his satire on the Dutch, who were then held to be the ‘ natural 
enemies’ of England :— 

‘ Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the offscouring of the British sand ; 
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Orso much earth, as was contributed 

By British pilots, when they heaved the lead ! 

A land that lies at anchor, and is moored, 
Wherein men do not live, but go on board ; 

A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
Wherein men live, as in the hold of nature ; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drowns a province, does but spring a leak.’ 


All this, though witty, is in excessive bad taste in the mouth of a 
atriot ; but it is no impeachment of his morality, whatever it may 
be of his philosophical intellect. If, at so late a period, Andrew 
Marvel was thus, surely it is too much to expect that Coriolanus 
should have evinced oreater wisdom, especially when one of his 
chief teachers was Menenius Agrippa, whose oft-quoted fable 
will well bear a different reading from that which he has given to 
it. ‘lhe question is, not whether the notions of Coriolanus would 
be suited to the present state of society in England, but whether 
he was really an aristocrat in the sense of the modern meaning 
which has been applied to the term. The answer must be in the 
negative; for he possessed no one quality in common with the 
mass of the English nobility, and it is simply ludicrous in them 
to take him for a patron saint. He was un aristocrat in the noble 
meaning of the term. He was one of the best of the people 
amongst whom he dwelt, without reference to any question of 
artificial rank ; and had he lived in the present day, his supe- 
riority, in all noble qualities, would have been as conspicuous as 
at the period in which he lived. He must be tried, not by a 
positive standard of excellénce, as at present recognised, but by 
his comparative excellence to those around him, and amongst 
whom he got his training. ‘To be noble amongst the base is 
praiseworthy, as well as to be noblest amongst the noble. In 
going through the play, I doubt not that I shall show Coriolanus 
to be noble, while the people and those around him were base, 
and also that he was, in all respects, the direct opposite of the 
most prominent members of the English aristocracy. Some few 
radicals, misunderstanding my drift, may object to me that the 
Roman people, as set forth by Shakspeare, are no sample of the 
English people. I agree to this in general—in the great mass— 
though it would not be difficult to produce portions of them, quite 
as base as the Romans; but my present business is not with what 
the Roman people might have been with better training, but with 

what they were, as Shakspeare has drawn them. 
rhe play opens with an attempt at revolution by a large body 
of the plebeians, armed with all kinds of awkward-shaped tools, 
adapted to knock out patrician brains, without studying neatness 
mn the modus operandi. To this revolution they are stirred by one 
pt 8 x " s-09 revolutions of a populace are mostly 
S vis. hunger; religion being the other, and a comparatively 
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rare one. ‘I'he example of the United States stands alone, and 
has yet to be imitated on more than one portion of the earth’s 
surface. But to the question. Corn is dear in Rome, and the 
spokesman of the mutineers proposes to kill Caius Marcius, after- 
wards Coriolanus, who he suspects is the principal preventive to 
their getting ‘corn at their own price.’ Now, if Caius Marcius did 
so prevent them, itis clear that he was their best friend, forit was the 
only practicable method of making the corn hold out, by diminish- 
ing the daily consumption ; as Adam Smith would have told them 
had he lived in those days, and for which telling they would, pro- 
bably, have made his head serve as an ornament toa javelin. 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, Ww hen he was prime minister in Egypt, 
pursued in the seven years’ famine precisely the same policy as 
Coriolanus. In proportion as the corn got scarcer he sold it 
dearer; had he not so done, there would h: ive been an end of it 
long before the new crop came in, and the people would have 
been i in the situation of the boat’s crew, described by Byron— 


‘The consequence was easily foreseen ; 
They ate up all they had and drunk their wine, 
In spite of all remonstrances ; and then, 
On what, in fact, were they next day to dine ?’ 


One of the plebeians, however, dissents from the opinions of the 
majority, whose feelings may be gathered from the speech of the 
leader— 

‘The gods know I speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for 
revenge,’ 


The advocate for Marcius desires them to ‘ think on the services 
he has done his country; and continues, ‘you must in no way 
say he is covetous.’ This the mutincers cannot gainsay, but the 
hunger within them conjures up bitterness, even out of the virtues 
of the man who had thwarted them, and whom they ac ‘knowledge 
to he disinterested in his opposition; but their further procecd- 
ings are checked by the entrance of ‘worthy Menenius Agrippa, 
one that hath always loved the people,’ and whom the pe ople love 
in return. This says much for the poor people; in short, bad 
as they were, they could be kind to those whom they believed 
their friends. But it seems one of the causes why they loved 
Menenius was, that he was ‘no proud Jack’, but ‘a perfecter giber 
for the table, than a necessary bencher in the Capitol.’ He 
evidently liked his jest, and was ‘hail fellow well met’ with ‘all 
the trades in Rome.’ He liked to crack his jokes, and was most 
probably as severe on patrician as on plebeian, wherever he espied 
a defect. That he was a worthy honest man, though none of the 
wisest, is clear, for he was as much beloved by Marcius as by the 
people ; and Marcius would love nothing base. Menenius 
inquires the occasion of the uproar, and the sturdy plebeian 
spokesman indulges in sundry hungry anathemas against the 
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46 Coriolanus no Aristocrat. 
patricians. To the warning of Menenius that they will ‘undo 
themselves,’ he replies unanswerably— 

‘We cannot, Sir, we are undone already.’ 


There it is, there is the source of all public confusion. Take 
warning by it, rulers, and maintain such systems as will prevent 
any large number of the community from being ‘ undone. He 
who has nothing to lose will infallibly try to acquire something ; 
and if it may not be by the sweat of his own brow, it will be at 
the cost of his neighbours. Menenius, after some parley, gets 
leave to ‘tell a pretty tale,’ and recounts the good old fable of the 
belly and the members. The plebeian leader asks, ‘ How apply 
you this ?’ and Menenius replies,— 

‘The senators of Rome are this good belly, 


And you the mutinous members. 
* * * * * What do you think, 


You, the great toe of this assembly ” 


The poor plebs is taken all aback, and can stammer out 
nothing but an iteration of the words of Menenius. Were he 
somewhat shrewder he would reply— 

‘The boot, my master, ’s onthe other leg ; 
The people are the belly, the great garner ; 
They plough, they sow, the senators are reapers, 
Knowing no other toil. I, being great toe, 
Must surely know best where the tight shoe pinches.’ 


But plebeian Romans used neither boots nor shoes, and very 
probably not much of sandal either, save on holidays, if then. 
So the poor orator can but look foolish, and scratch his head, 
and perhaps pinch his cap a little tighter in his horny right 
hand, and thrust his left down the loose front of his greasy tunic, 
which serves him for a pocket, to grope awhile for the nothing to 
be found therein, while Menenius pelts him with scurvy names, 
asa modern politician does his political opponents ; and in the 
nick of time the magnificent form of Caius Marcius appears, with 
his arms extended beneath the ample folds of the wide and 
graceful toga, whereat great toes and little toes all retire to a safe 
distanee, in marvellous great haste, and the clattering of the 
bats and staves huddled one on the other, sounds like a concert 
of chimney sweepers. Glorious is the formand port of that noble 
Roman; yet would I give my best gaberdine to see that plebeian 
boldly beard him, to sce the broad chest heave beneath the 
unwashen tunic, and the firm foot planted, and the hard hand 
stretched out, and the brow bent in stern meaning, and the lips 
unclosing to say ,— ; 

‘A plebeian is a man !’ 


; ignorance is not a thing to be ashamed of, for, alas! he 
tas had no opportunity of being wiser; but he js a coward ; he 
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quails before the patrician frown, and the lip of Marcius curls in 
scorn. Had he been a man he would have honoured him, and 
his bearing would have been as frank to him as it was to Mene- 
nius. Look, reader, look, mark the withering scorn with which 
he speaks to those who know not how to respect themselves. His 
voice is not elevated, but it rings through the plebeian ears and 
startles them from their self-possession. ‘They are many, but he 
fears them not, and the triumph of mind over matter is perfect : 
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‘What is the matter you dissentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourself scabs ?” 


Oh! Marcius, Marecius, had you been a philosopher, you had 
been perfect. You would then have pitied the poor people, and 
would have known that their vices are the result of their physical 
misery, instead of believing that their physical misery is. the 
result of their vices. Tad they endured less misery, they would 
have possessed more courage. How poor ¢ great toe’ shrinks and 
shivers, and hangs down his head, and turns away his eyes! He 
looks as though he were a fuller and tunic scourer by trade ; he 
has not had time to scour his own, but it is said the shoemaker’s 
wile is always worst shod: his face looks white as though it were 
plastered with his own earth. Courage, man, courage, and speak 
boldly for your ‘order!’ No, he cman, the eye o of. Marcius has 
stricken him down, and he can only whine out, 


‘We have ever your good word.’ 


Fierce indignation now flashes on the severe and haughty face 
of Marcius. He feels the injustice which is done him, the 
unworthy suspicions which are cast on his noble nature. He 
would not harm a single individual, plebeian or patric ian; he has 
fought for Rome and would fight for her again, and his scorn 
of the imputation cast on him, blinds him to all further thought, 
save how to give vent to his measureless indignation. Yet. still 
his voice is hot violent, but deep, bitter, and se cornful. He does 
not reflect on the miserable condition of those whom he looks 
down upon, but in the agony of wounded honour, seeks to writhe 
them to the quick by the mere power of words, in perfect confi- 
dence that nothing more is required to quell them. His own 
nobleness of nature not having been crushed by circumstances, 
he can make no allowance for those who have been differently 
situated. He does not scorn them because they are plebeians, 
but because they are base plebeians; for ‘getting that their baseness 
is the result of their ignorance, wiih. 80 far from permitting them 
to know their own minds, leaves them no minds to know. He 
scorns them, because they are base men, and had they been base 
patricians, he would have scorned them still more, the ‘rash 
humours which his mother gave him,’ having led him to regard 
baseness as a quality more peculiarly belonging to plebeians. 
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Had he lived in modern France, he would not have been slow to 
acknowledge the kindred spirits of the plebeian heroes of July. 
But look how the fuller’s earth leader shrinks from his address ! 


‘ He that will give good words to thee will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. —What would you have, you curs, 
That like not peace, nor war? The one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geese * * * *. He that depends 


Upon your fayours, swims with fins of lead, 
. 7 ’ 
And hews down oaks with rushes * * * *, Whiat’s the matter ? 


That in the several places of the city 

You cry against the noble Senate, whio, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 

Would feed on one another, What’s their seeking ” 


Menenius replies, 


‘For corn at their own rates ; whereof, they say, 
The city is well stored.’ 


The good people, notwithstanding their ready assistance, pro- 
bably know as much about the matter a3 those in modern Eng- 
land, who deny that the great cause of physical misery is the 
disproportion of food to the number of the mouths ; and point to 
certain granaries containing wheat, and markets containing mut- 
ton, as a triumphant proof that there is no want of food ; something 
upon the principle of the boy’s father, who gave his child a shilling, 
telling him that so long as he kept it, he would never be without 
money. The corn which fed the Roman people was, it seems, 
kept in public granaries, rather a bad arrangement, but possibly 
one for which there was no remedy at the time, and the people 
were accustomed to go to those granaries to purchase it according 
to their wants. Now it is likely that the granary keepers were 
far better judges of the stock in hand than the people were. 
Sinister interests both the granary keepers and their masters, 
the senate, most probably had, and the only way to remedy this, 
was to appoint supervisors on the part of the people, viz. the 
tribunes. But the proposition to sell the corn cheap, upon the 
simple assertion of a crowd, that ‘the city was well stored,’ was 
unreasonable, yet not enough so to warrant the fierce words of 
Marcius, also unreasonable in his turn, and—supposing his 
words serious—a cruel tyrant. . 


* They say, there’s grain enough ? 
Would the nobility lay aside their rath, 
And let me use my sword, I’d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as hich 
As | could pick my lance.’ ‘ 


Not you, Marcius, you would do no such thing. Your words are 
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simply a figure of speech, to express your contempt for those, 
who, as Menenius expresses it, 

‘Though abundantly they lack discretion, 

Yet are they passing cowardly.’ 
Their indiscretion and cowardice are alike the result of bad 
training. You, who were nursed in the patrician palace, know 
not the evils which surround the infant in the plebeian hovel, 
even before the hour of his birth, and prey upon and weigh him 
down as he grows up to manhood. Think on the misery that 
must have been endured, ere such proverbs were invented, as 


‘Hunger broke stone walls ; that dogs must eat ; 
That meat was made for mouths ; that the gods sent not 
Corn for the rich men only.’ 


Think on this, and pity those who suffer under base notions, 
from which you are fortunate enough to have escaped. He whose 
whole life is taken up with the consideration how food is to be 
procured, can have no leisure for the cultivation of the higher 
qualities. For scornful and taunting is your phrase, 

‘ Go, get you home, you—fragments !’ 


The new tribunes, Junius Brutus and Sicinius Velutus, how 
enter, and the news arrives that the Volsces are in arms. Marcius, 
by his known skill and valour, may fairly claim the chief com- 
mand of the army destined to repel them, but, without a thought 
of ambition, save the longing to earn honour, he at once agrees 
to become a subordinate, to serve his country in the only way he 
can, viz. in the battle-field. Something too much of animal 
spirit there is in him, too much of the aspiration after personal] 
excitement in the expressed wish to ‘strike once more at ‘Tullus’ 
face,’ yet even in this there breaks through all the noble spirit 
which scorns to crush the weak, which seeks to cope with an 
equal only. The Volsces are in arms, therefore the war is a 
defensive one, a just quarrel for every Roman, yet the plebeians, 
so late in mutiny against their own patricians, steal away by twos 
and threes, and our friend ‘great toe,’ the fuller, amongst them ; 
whereat Marcius again gives vent to the scorn wherewith his 
heart is full. Piercing is his taunt : 

‘The Volsces have much corn; take these rats thither 

To gnaw their garners: Worshipful mutineers, 

Your valour puts well forth ; pray follow.’ 
All retire but the two tribunes, and their dialogue lets us into 
the knowledge of their characters. No high-minded patriots were 
they, no glorious upholders of the crushed plebeians, from pure 
love to humanity, no friends of those who had none to help them, 
but merely ambitious plebeians, hating the patricians because 
they were not patricians themselves, seeking to ride on the 
people’s shoulders into places of power and profit, under the 
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pretence of serving the cause of the people, for the pleasure of 
irritating the patricians, and forcing them to acknowledge them 
to be ‘somebodies.’ Individually they are greater tyrants than 
the patricians, being, like all vulgar-minded people, who can take 
no credit on account of their ancestors, doubly jealous of any 
want of personal respect. Qualifications for the offices they have 
undertaken they are marvellously lacking in; but let old Mene- 
nius describe them. 

‘I know you can do very little alone, for your helps are many; or 
else your actions would grow wondrous single; your abilities are too 
infant-like for doing much alone. You talk of pride! Oh! that you 
would turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, and make but an 
interior survey of your good selves, you should then discover a brace of 
unmeriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, alias fools, as any in 
Rome. You are ambitious for poor knaves’ caps and legs; you wear 
out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a cause between an orange- 
wife and a fosset-seller, and then rejourn the controversy of threepence 
to a second day of audience. Our very priests must become mockers, if 
they shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as you are. * * * * Yet 
you must be saying, Marcius is proud, who, in a cheap estimation, 1s 
worth all your predecessors since Deucalion ; though peradventure, some 
of the best of them were hereditary hangmen.’ 


Such are the tribunes who proceed to criticise Marcius so soon 
as his back is turned; 
‘Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius ? 
Being moved he will not spare to gird the gods!’ 


Not satisfied with accusing him of pride, they turn even his 
virtues to faults, with the most inveterate malignity, suiting their 
base natures. His free and unforced assent to take a subordinate 
rank in the army, is attributed to mean design and_ political 
trickery. They evidently have the knack of ‘measuring his corn 
by their own bushel.’ Was it possible that the noble and unsus- 
picious nature of Marcius could do otherwise than chafe when 
brought in contact with such base opposites? Was it not natural 
that a headlong spirit, all unused to philosophize, and actuated 
mostly by impulses, should think hardly of a people who selected 
such unworthy and contemptible beings as their especial repre- 
sentatives. ‘The act showed either a want of judgment, or a 
depraved taste, and in either case it made equally against them 
in viewing them as the depositories of power. The philosopher 
alone could look upon such things with patience knowing them 
to belong to the phases which human nature must pass through 
m its progress towards perfection ; and Caius Marcius was not a 
philosopher. 
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herself on him as a son, who can reflect honour upon her. She 
rejoices when any one praises him, in the thought that her 
training has made him what he is. She cares not for his honour 
abstractedly, but merely for his notoriety, and the power arising 
from it, nor does she make any distinction in the quality of the 
power, or how it may be gained, whether virtuously or by 
chicanery. All considerations of honour or dishonour vanish into 
mere expedie ney. All is fair and proper in her estimation, which 
can tend to secure power. Her opening speech proves that her 
love for her son is purely on account of “his power. Had he not 
possessed that power, she would have cared comparatively little 
for him, and her intellect is of that class which can only recognise 
power of the most coarse kind, that which is most evident to the 
external senses. A strong hand and a brawny arm weigh far 
more with her ‘than a subtle brain. The latter she only holds 
available as an aid to the former. She much. prefers the man 
who ‘can buffet’ for a woman’s love, ‘ or bound his horse for her 
favours, laying on like a butcher and sitting like a jackanapes ; 

never off.” Volumnia is speaking of her son : 


©*To a cruel war I sent him, from whence he returned, his brows bound 
with oak. I tell thee, daughter, I sprang not more in joy at_ first 
hearing he was a man-child, than now, in first seeing he had proved 
himself a man.’ 


What deep space there is for reflection in these words. Wh 
should a woman glory in giving birth to a man- -child, more than 
a woman-child ? Because Volumnia, like many other women, has 
the keenness, or rather the instinct, to perceive that the lot of 
woman is for the most part that of a slave, that she is generally 
linked to man as a nec essary convenience, that she is at best not 
a sympathizing friend, but an amusing toy, to be thrown away 
when the owner is tired of it. She has the instinct to perceive 
that woman has no separate existence, no power, no enjoyment, 
apart from man, and her proud spirit feels that it is better not to 
be, than to be thus, therefore would she not, if she can avoid it, 
give birth toa woman-child. But man she sees is se If-dependent, 
that he has an immense sphere of enjoyment in which woman is not 
concer ned. She knowsalso that the link between mother and son 
is far the strongest and most enduring of any that holds between 
man and woman, and when she has given birth to a ‘man-child,’ 
she at once becomes of more imp ortance in the world. It is even 
thus with the women in the east in the present day, and Victor 
Hugo, in his admirable Nétre Dame, makes the beautiful and 
childish Esmeralda taunt Gringoire with the superiority of 
Phoebus de Chateaupers, who, by his personal strength and other 
means, is better able to protect her. ‘That Volumnia ¢ ~ared more 
for her son than for her child, is further proved by the following 
words : 
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‘ Hear me profess sincerely : Had I a dozen sons, each in 7 his - 

alike, and none less dear than thine and my good Marcius, [ had rather 
eleven die nobly for their country, than one voluptuously surfeit out 
action.’ 
That means, as plainly as words can speak, ‘A son who has no 
power of action is to me as a girl, and a girl is ol no value because 
she has no power.’ She tells her daughter-in-law, Virgilia, whom 
it is clear she despises for her softness, 

‘If my son were my husband, I should freelier rejoice in that absence 
wherein he won honour, &c. 


Virgilia replies, 
‘ But had he died in the business, Madam, how then ? 


Therein, in that one remark, she proves herself the direct 
opposite of Volumnia in her character. Both women are selfish 
in their way. Volumnia would give her son tothe public service 
because only thus could he reflect honour upon her. Virgilia 
would not give her husband to the public service, Inasmuch as if 
were so much private love lost to her. But Volumnia spoke out, 
while Virgilia, as beeame the nature of her love, was a coward. 
Good training would have made both characters excellent ; but 
while Volumnia would have ever remained the most magnificent 
woman, Virgilia would have been capable of far the most devoted 
love and affection. As it is, she is somewhat mawkish. She 
would keep her husband about her as she would a kid ora kitten, 
or her child, and pine the moment he were away. She seems to 
possess no intellect, nothing but blind instinet, and her fears are 
of the most ignorant kind, like those of a green school girl of the 
* bread and butter tribe’ of modern days. She is formed to love 
without knowing why, and to dread with as little reason. She 
cannot comprehend Coriolanus, save that he is somewhat awful 
to most people, and very kind to her; and one is tempted to 
think that his love to her springs partly from her softness when 
compared with Volumnia, and partly from the very helplessness 
which stands so much in need of a protector. But of a surety there 
is no perfect sympathy between them. ‘There are many thoughts 
which come across his mind in which she cannot share, and she 


recat has no thoughts of her own. Volumnia is speaking of 
ler son: 


* Methinks I see him stamp thus, and call thus,— 
Come on, you cowards, you were got in fear, 
Though you were born in Rome: His bloody brow 
With his mailed hand then wiping, forth he goes ; 


Like to a harvest-man, that’s tasked to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire.’ 


On this Virgilia, in a fright, remarks, 


‘ His bloody brow! Oh, Jupiter, no blood ! 
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Scorn is in the aspect of Volumnia while she replies, 
‘Away you fool! It more becomes a man 
Than wilt his trophy. The breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, looked not lovelier 
‘Than Hector’s forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords contending.’ 

Verily [ could be well content never to be linked to woman 
rather than she should be such anone. ‘The same spirit inhabited 
Tulha when she bade the charioteer drive over the corse of her 
parent. And yet the basis of that spirit was energy, and it might 
have been traine “dl to work cood as readily as evil. <A steam- 
engine, while bursting, is a fe arful thing, yet steam power is a 
most glorious servant when properly guided and applied to human 
uses. But how thoroughly illogical and absurd is the exclamation 
of Virgilia about the blood. The idea of her husband killing 
hundreds of his fellows like harvest work, she can contemplate 
calmly enough, but the thought of blood flowing from scratches 
on her ome and’ s brow is pe rfec tly terrific v6 her. Itisanervous 
weakness, like that of being frightened ; a rat or a mouse, 
which . the case with many fine ladies, ae at the same time 
can run in debt and starve their creditors, or encourage election 
bribe Ty, OF smile upon red-coate “l men, whose trade it is to 
sl; wghter their fellows, and all this without a thought of the many 
ramifications of misery which are the result. 

In the midst of their discourse Valeria enters, who is the very 
sample of an inveterate gossip, without either feeling or energy, 
save when her business is to flatter in order to keep well with her 

acquaintances. Coriolanus was surely disposed to be ironical when 
in another place he calls her, 

‘ The noble sister of Publicola ; 
The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.’ 

| have seen such women, and so doubtless have you, reader, 
who take credit to themselves for virtue, in this sense, because they 
have little else for which to take credit. The lady gossip asks 
Virgilia, 

‘ How does your little son ” 
Whereat Volumnia takes occasion to remark, that 

‘ He had rather see the swords and hear a drum, than look upon his 
schoolmaster.’ 

Doubtless he would: she had trained him to it, and done what 
in her lay to confirm him a savage. Valeria will give proof: 

‘1 saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught it, he let 
it go again; and after it again; and over and over he comes, and up 
again ; catehed itavain; or whether lis fall enraged him, or how ‘twas, 
he did so set his teeth and tear it; oh! I warrant him he mammocked it.’ 
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There's a sucking wild beast of the Roman lady's training ! 
Reader! Coriolanus being thus trained, marvel rather at his 
great qualities than be astonished at his defects. The boy isa 
picture of our aristocracy,—crying for a plaything one minute, 
and breaking it the next in sheer caprice. Virgilia, had she 
lived in our days, would have mended stockings. She resolutely 
refuses to go out gadding with the others, even to get news of 
her husband, but withstands their taunts, and sits down like a 


good housewife. So ends scene the third. 
Junius Repivivus. 


To be continued. 





THE LUXEMBOURG. 


Tur Luxembourg is a picture gallery in a palace, and a palace 
in a garden. Spring is its time of prime, for the garden 1s 
crowded with lilac trees that array it in an atmosphere of their 
own beautiful hue, and fill it with that freshest fragrance which 
can scarce be said to ‘ come wooingly’ to the sense, for the sense 
would rather come craving for it, after the long privation from 
all the lovely forms and delicious odours that are shut up in 
winter, It is glorious thus to meet again: there is no niggard 
allowance of a few scant blossoms,—there is a whole world of 
them, except where there are fountains or statues, or better than 
all and every thing, troops of happy people, who flock from far 
and wide, to hail the coming spring in one of her fairest bowers 
of reception; who listen eagerly again to the breezes, birds, and 
falling waters, mingling with them at intervals a sweeter music— 
the music of happy, human voices, and brightening the sunshine 
they enjoy with the brightness of their own enjoyment. Oh! it 
is much to meet Spring alone in a watching walk, where the eye 
searches for every new treasure, and the heart bounds in thaifk- 
fulness at finding it: one feels like a new Adam in a new garden 
of Eden; but it is more to see her in her fulness of beauty where 
a thousand hearts are leaping in sympathy with your own, like 
her own glad streams released from their ley thraldom: to see 
her as she celebrates her first féte amongst the lilacs of the 
Luxembourg. But we must not stay in her picture-gallery. 

In the Luxembourg the whole arrangement is so different from 
that of the Louvre, that the impression received is uninjured by 
comparison. It contains two distinct suites of rooms. The first 
comprises an ante-room, a gallery, and a smaller room beyond. 
In each there are choice pieces of sculpture. There isa Daphnis 
and Chloé specially to be observed,—alive in marble; young, 
loving, sweet, and pure, and tender. How much more of love 
is there in that, than in the Cupid and Psyche by Gerard; a 
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painting admired, copied, engraved ; yet love and the soul are 
alike unconscious of any concern therein. Psyche is selfish, and 
Love seems haif asleep; so far it is consistent, for love is never 
thoroughly awake when selfishness is near him; there is a numb- 
ing voldness in her presence that makes him drowsy. ‘The sub- 
ject is an exquisite one if spiritually dealt with: we should like 
to see a higher mind employed upon it All the paintings here 
are of the. modern French school. Heaven defend us,’ say 
some,—Heaven preserve if, say we, and at the same time teac h 
its artists to improve their noble powers, giving them better 
direction or a better choice of subjects. Here, as in many other 
places, there are far too many who have chosen plague, pe stilence, 
battle and murder, madness and misery, instead of others more 
adapted to the quickly progressing state of the world. They paint 
backwards instead of forwards: plagues are mitigating ; the trade 
of war is beginning to be held in detestation, and we are tending 
rapidly towards universal sympathy. Perhaps the French artists 
would teach the people a hatred to war as the Spartans taught 
their children to loathe drunkenness, by an exhibition of its dis- 
gusting consequences ; their teaching (if it be so) W ill make 
deeper impression, as the drunkenness with blood is more abhor- 
rent than the drunkenness with wine. But the highest task of a 
painter is to create a love for moral and intellectual beauty by 
depicting moral and intellectual beauty; rather than the more 
indirect way of creating a loathing for vice by painting it in all 
its deformity. Objectionable as are many of the subjects chosen, 
the power of realization displayed in their execution cannot be 
sufficiently admired. ‘There is the battle of Aboukir, by Gros. 
It is like one of Scott’s novels, in more respects than one; in ifs 
lively action, and in that the hero i is not the hero. W ho would 
not rather be the fine old Pacha Mustapha, deserted as he is by 
his troops, wounded till he ean fight no more, yet nearly unhorsed 
by his last effort, seizing one of the flying cow vards by his turban, 
“trying to drag him on to the very bayonets of the enemy ; who 
would not rather be this brave tiger, than the gay fop, Murat, 
who is in the centre gallantly equipped as a bridegroom for his 
bride, rather than a murderer for his victims; not a curl of his 
whiskers ruffled, not a fold of his sash displace od, leading on his 
thousands remorselessly to drive the retreating host into the flood 
ready to receive them, should they escape the sword of the pur- 
suer. ‘And the enemy would do likewise had they the power. 
Woe to the trade of war, that encourages the perversion of man’s 
noble passions: although Sir Robert Peel thinks, or did think 
last year, (there is no vouching for astatesman’s opinions, ) when 
he spoke on the Irish Coercion Bill, that ‘there was something 
animating in the idea of a battle.” There ts something animat- 
ing in the idea of a battle; it animates all those who have a 
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efforts, until they work this change in the minds of ori — 
that they shall regard appeals to physical force as wnat u ; 
dogs rather than men. But such pictures as these, indee . .* : 
all pictures, may be converted into impressive pee * i 
young, provided they have those about them who wi ¥ he 
lesson aright. Come here, little fellow, you who have the one. 
ing for a cap and feather, a scarlet jacket, and a love of martia 
music, your head already filled with admiration of ‘ the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war ;’ you who watch so eagerly the 
glancing helmets, olittering arms, and gallant steeds of the 
(juards as they move in measured pace along the streets, Or 
the parks on some sunshiny morning,—come hither and see to 
what your admiration tends :—brother fighting against brother ; 
shouts of vengeance; shrieks of agony ; blood drawn by weapons 
in human hands, flowing like water from human hearts ; hands 
and hearts that once were like your own, young, guileless, spring- 
ing with a power yet undirected, (what is your own longing but 
the result of fine energy unemployed, ) craving for action, listening 
eagerly to stories telling of gallant deeds ; listening to those with 
whom fate had linked them, whose ‘ gallant deeds’ were the 
deeds of the § million murderers.’ Think of them as they were ; 
look at them as they are. It is well; the fire which the thought 
of «deeds of arms’ had kindled within you is quenched for ever 
by so much blood. The destruction of the Mamelukes by Mo- 
hamed Ali Pacha, viceroy of Egypt, painted by Horace Vernet, 
is even more repelling, inasmuch as it represents the destruction 
of human life by the treachery of a despot, rather than in the 
open battle field. ‘The history is familiar. The moment of time 
chosen is that when the Mamelukes have assembled in all their 
state within the castle walls of Cairo, by order of the pacha, to 
attend a ceremony in honour of one of his sons. The gates are 
closed, and on the instant, from the ramparts, from the towers, 
irom the windows, a tremendous fire is showered upon them by 
the soldier slaves of the pacha. You see them in the court-yard 
below, struggling in an ocean of smoke, as did the drowning 
Egyptians in the waves of the Red Sea: horses plunging, men 
reeling in their saddles; hands, and we had almost said, voices, 
uplifted in imprecation on the head of the destroyer, who is seated 
on a rampart, where, unseen by them, he may yet listen to the 
agony and death of his victims. Behind him are two favourite 
attendants, mute, stern, and motionless. To the right a group 
of Albanians, firing away like human steam guns, so quick, so 
Vigorous appear the movements directed against the thickly pent 
struggling mass of human beings below. The action, the coloure 
ing, the accompaniments, are all worthy the painter’s high fame, 


all except the pacha himself, an exception nearly as bad as ‘the 


) Was the act one for the promotion of 
good? (tyrants make strange excuses to themselves 
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sometimes) the face is not one of high devotedness, bearing to 
inflict an evil for the achievement of a greater good. Is it for the 
gratification of private vengeance ? He does not seem as if * listen- 
ing to the rush of blood from his vietims, as the Arab listens for 
the gush of water in the desert.’ His face is that of an astrologer, 
gazing on the stars ina night of eastern beauty, forgetting to 
write his superstitions on their bright brows, while they are in- 
scribing their poetry upon his soul. ‘There is a fine piece of by- 
painting in the black at his feet ; who, though spurned and derided 
as the inferior nature, holds up his hand a witness against the 
deed of blood, and screens his face from the horror of the scene 
below. Good bye to murders; but not to Horace Vernet. Wel- 
come again and again to his delectable picture of ‘ Raphael and 
Michael Angelo in the Vatican.’ It is perfect satisfaction: we 
could gaze and gaze, filling the heart through the eyes with 
mind-approving enjoyment. The material how simple! What 
a world of moral, intellectual, and physical beauty created out o. 
it! It is recorded in Q. de Quincy’s lite of Raphael, that one day 
while standing, the centre of a group of worshippers, on the steps 
of the Vatican, he was accosted thus by Michael Angelo, who 
was on the way to his great picture: * W hy, you stand encircled 
by a suite numerous as a general's.’ And you goto your Last 
Judgment alone like the hangman’ was the retort. So much for 
the text ; what is Vernet’s comment? Where shall we begin ? how 
one longs to give it at once with one stroke of the pen, that all 
who read might have that single impression,—emotion,—which it 
gives when first looked upon. Hlow one fears to injure it. Oh! 
lor faces, forms, and colours, instead of stiff pen, glaring paper, 
and black ink. Give bountifully of your imagination, good 
reader, and you will find ample payment in a mere simple detail 
of objects. On the left is Michael Angelo descending the steps, 
laden with materials for his work. (* How very unlike a gentle- 
man!’ Who says that? Some one who would vouch for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence nev ‘er having carried a parcel. Pshaw!) He 
holds in his arms a ponderous clasped volume, on which is placed 
a lay figure, sundry weapons, his pallet, colours, &e. His 
costume is simple, something between artist and workman, of 
one who was both sculptor and painter. His figure manly, his 
forehead noble, with the hair slightly grey, hinting his middle 
age, His fine, clear, intellectual eyes are upturned toward the 
place where his rival is standing. What rival? His lofty spirit 
knows nothing of rivalry. The frank, almost playful expression 
about the mouth, as he utters his good-humoured raillery ; his 
devotion to his art manifest by his independence on external 
appearance, show plainly that he would hail genius wherever it 
might be found, and at the same time prevent its being injured by 
any admixture with vanity. Behind him is a group of peasants, 
subjects, it would seem, waiting for Raphael’s pencil to make them 
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‘nmortal. A Contadina with a child sleeping in her arms, fair- 
elad, beautiful as a white lily with its folded bud; near to her a 
venerable old man, with bended head and folded arms, the whole 
figure in repose. Behind, and in fine contrast with the Conta. 
dina, is the rich brown hardy face of a mountaineer, with his 
round straw hat bent over his earnest brows, his scarlet vest and 
loose white collar leaving exposed a sunburnt throat; his face 
bent in wild, mute admiration at the almost godlike presence of 
the young Raphael. Opposite to this group, on the right, is the 
figure of a girl; the face is not seen, but there are long, jetty 
braids of glossy hair enclosed in scarlet bands, and there are 
lovely shoulders telling of Italian sunshine, and there are loose 
draped sleeves of white, and there is a rich, soft, gracefully fall- 
ing robe of purple, and there is a foot peeping from beneath it, 
free from slipper or sandal, almost out of the picture, to prove the 
artist’s skill in the management of foreground. And near her is 
an old, very old woman, with her eyes fixed on the mother and 
child, till the tears have come into them. Is she thinking of the 
days that are passed away, and of children she has nourished and 
loved, and they are gone? Or it may be that the heaven of 
calm beauty in those two creatures has wrought upon her soul, 
and she continues to gaze and weep, she knows not why. 
Elevated above all those we have named, stands Raphael: he 
would be superhuman were it not for the disdain that curls his lip 
as he prepares the taunt to avenge his offended pride. He has 
been stayed in the act of painting. Ilis eyes are turned towards 
Michael Angelo, his head, searcely, as if he scorned to be moved 
from his position, In his right hand he holds a pencil, just 
lifted from his work, which rests on a living easel, (one of his 
pupils, with head slightly bent, and shoulders sloping in graceful 
devotedness, to show that the service is one of love, ) his left 
restrains the swelling fulness of his rich dark drapery, and is 
decked with rings, and of aristocratic form and whiteness. This is 
encouraging a superstition. We have seen plebeians who would 
have had no quarter from those of many quarterings, with hands 
whose exquisite organization gave proof, that nature chooses her 
lords and ladies from all ranks and degrees, (of the world’s 
making,) the highest and the lowest: but Raphael, he tis a noble, 
and we render willing homage. Albeit, there is ‘ contempt’ and 
almost ‘anger in his lip; the * scorn’ does indeed ‘look beautiful.’ 
here is no approach to envy or hatred. We feel, that when the 
first flush of youthful pride is over, he will smile at the folly to 
which wt tempted him, remembering the retort of the Vatican, 
prizing the simplicity he then derided, and alike worshipping the 
genius and revering the memory of his elder brother in Art. 
Phere are other figures introduced, all serving to complete the 
picture's perfection, but we cannot get beyond the master-piece. 
All who see the * Separation of Orpheus and Kurydice,’ must 
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thank the artist, although his name is not recorded, not for the 
Orpheus, who certainly has no * musie breathing in his face,’ no 
‘poetry of motion’ in his body, whatever he might have in’ his 
soul, but for the Mercury and Kurydice, which are divine power 
and feminine grace personified. Orpheus is. sti mding on the 
brink of a preeipice: the tdea is good; he has pursued her and is 
suddenly stopped from further progress ; he stretehes out his arms 
m despair, and utters a ery of agony in the consciousness that she 
is lost to him for ever. The realization is bad: he looks nothine 
more nor less than an embodied halloo, though it is so far eood 
as to give full effect to the shadowy beauty of the rest of the 
picture, At the foot of the precipice, whic ‘th is black and dim. 
there is a lurid glow, as if sent from a sea of flame beneath, 
spreading itself upward, intermingled with vapour, and giving a 
portentous aspect to all around. U nseen by Orpheus, is Mercury 
with Eurydice in his arms, as if he had just raised her, and was 
preparing for a downward flight. There is divinity s\ amped on 
his form, divine power and divine love. [lis arms are cireled, 

with tender care, around the fainting form, which he wills to 
descend, rather than bears, with him: his face is turned towards 
Orpheus, and filled with an expression of earnest pity. ‘There is 

the image of God created in man! There is the ‘ living soul’ of 
love that has been ‘breathed’ into every human being. he 
strange that Atheists should deny the existence of that good 
spirit “whose breath stirs within them every good impulse ! how 
strange that others should regard him as something apart, some- 

thing remote, something dwelling away and afar from us! It 
is in the divine spirit of ‘love, dwelling i in our own hearts, that we 
must seek and find our God; ‘he is a God at hand, and not a 
God afar off.’ 

Opposite to the picture last mentioned, is one by Scheffer, 
Charlotte Corday, taken at the moment alter her return from 
assassination of cae: she has just been rescued by the civil 
guard from the hands of the uneivil populace. She is in the 
centre of a group of beings under savage excitement, the brutal 
eagerness of their faces rendered still more disgusting by their 
begrimed flesh and dirty garments. They are like wild beasts, 
eager for their prey. She is pale, very pale; her dark hair 
escaping from the small white cap, (the { fashion of the time,) and 
floating softly on her shoulders, her hands listless in the grasp of 
her enemies, as she had gone through severe trial and were 
exhausted with the effort. There is yet a majestic simplicity 

her whole person, and her eyes are upturned with a lofty 
expre ssion of self-devotedness. The artist has civen to her the 
spirit of a martyr, and however mistaken were the means she 
used to work out the intended good of her country, she know- 
ingly risked her own life to achieve it, and she was a martyr. 

There is a ¢ Lenora,’ by Cottran, the subject taken from the 
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well-known German ballad, with the mysterious coblin who cloes 
‘his spiriting’ so urgently, that you expect to see her shattered 
i om © . 


to fragments by his iron grasp and scattered to the winds of 


. 
. . ) 


heaven. He is in black armour, on a black steed. A super- 
natural fame elares from the vizor, and the nostrils and hooves 
of the horse send light into the darkness. ‘They leap into the 
picture, (where there is a church in the back-ground, with dim 
lieliis seen from the Gothic windows, and a mysterious shadowy 
(rain gliding from the porch,) as if nearing their home. Every 


thine around is cloom, except here and there, where, from the 
crosses on the graves, streams a supernatural light, akin to that 
seen throuch the vizor of the rider. In his whole form, there is 

ong and fearful purpose. At once you see that it 1s not fight 
from purs uit, but quick progress to destruction. As the wind 
seives the white drapery of his victim, you hear in fancy the 
skeleton bones rattle within the armour of the destroyer, and feel 
that in another bound they will reach the deep dark grave pre- 
pared for them. Up with the lamps; and let us have a scene 
less gloomy. And we are come to you, land of glowing sunshine, 
and to* Le Retour de la éte de la Madone de PAre pres de 
Naples.” ‘By our lady,’ is an adjuration of ancient usage; and 
she shall be the lady we swear by, if she will but spirit us over 
to the lovely land where she keeps festival. What a sunset for 
the close of a day’s rejoicing! Surely another deluge is at hand, 
but it will be one of liquid amber. ‘How you all look as if you 
had been taking a warm bath in Pactolus. Sweet queen of the 
group, sofi, sunshine, [talan-eyed creature, you seated on the 
ear of triumph, are you representative of ‘la Madone de PAre ?’ 
You are! You should have a bright rainbow above you; and yet 
what has that face to do with aught that tells of tears? Is not 
the mirth of your charioteers too rude? Yet they are innocently 
happy: they have but taken the ‘wine that cheereth the heart of 
wan, not ‘put the enemy into their mouths to steal away their 
(40 on—no don't vO ON, because we want to look at you; 
just as you are, ever—ever bathed in glowing sunshine, 
ever Crowne | with loveliest flowers, ever wreathing them and 
niles in quick and bright suecession! No wonder there are two 
copyists al work, A woman one, who proves by every minute’s 
progress that she does not over-rate her power. " We wish many 
more would make similar attempts. As yet the power of woman 
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a woman as the endeavour to make happy all who come within 
her sphere of action, and to enlarge that sphere of action to tts 
greate st possible extent. * What! you would destroy that womanly 
dependence, that graceful leaning upon man for support, which 
constitutes the shied chi wm Of “the Sex. W e would do away with 
that mere dependence which is only gratifying to man as it 
ministers to his love of power. Tine wih ciion could never feel 
happiness in the weakness ot Its object : hie dependen ee upon 
each other for kind offices, for acts of affection, for deep earnest 
sympathy, is the minister of strength to both, but th is dillers 
entirely in its character from the timid he Ipless dependence which 
has so long dishonoured the name of woman, ‘And what will 
become of the ivy clinging to the oak,’ and a thousand othe 
pretty similar similes ? The ivy checks the growth of the oak it 
clings to, and man’s help-ni ite is often his check-male, in conse- 
quence of this depence nee having been praise ( by him as a virtue. 
(In some instances it might be rendered he iD meal; a man once 
gave as a reason for marrying his wile ‘that she headed her 
table like a lady, and knew so well how to carve!) But the mis- 
chief and the misery of all this is, that thei fine chergies, in 
being denied full scope, are misdirected. In consequence, ie 
too often become domestic tyrants, or sutier from WH) health, ‘i 
consequence of unemployed power. ‘Lo whom much is given, 
of them much will be required.” We need no other a Ty lication 
of the text, than to those who, with capabiliiics to achieve the 
greater things of this life, yet employ them im the lesser, and find 
a he “avy rec koning in the suffering they bring upon themselves 
and those about them. Worried husband! worried children! 
worried friends ! worried servants! The latter are offen the mno- 
cent sufferers for the guilty former; for if men set a value on the 
de pendence which prevents the proper app ication of power, they 
must not wonder if the evil recoils upon themselves. 

All the pictures mentioned above are found in the first suite of 
rooms, A door on the left leads Ou! wpon {he roof of some of the 
lower apartments of the palace. ‘This, like the garden, is a 
picture gallery of another kind, with its blue high-arching dome; 
the spacious court below you on the left, and on the right a noble 
street, with churches and towers beyond, and people below 
basking in the sunshine. The air comes deliciously, and you 
enjoy it for awhile, and then proceed to a small heht circular 
room, which has a spirited group in marb le in the centre, and 
niches filled with treasures of a similar kind all round. ‘Then 
you enter the Holy of Holies! The very sanctuary of art. 
Besides the picture-c ‘rowded walls, these rooms are t ‘ople <d with 
creatures who seem like the spirits of the place. ‘There is always 
something melancholy in the nightly desertion and emptine ss of 
a picture gallery : : but here are tenants who dwell therein ; and 


you could almost believe from their exquisite presence, that their 
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breath had called into being all the beauty that lives and glows 
upon the walls around them. What would be the effect ol soft 
music richly blent, ‘rising like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 
in sucha place! Keach room has two or three figures sO disposed 
as to give a coup dil on looking from one extremity to the 
other. ‘This you stand and enjoy, filling your eyes until, indeed, 
your eves are filled; and then you hasten forward to gaze on 
them, smile with them, speak to them, as they may separately 
move vou. ‘Lhere is a Hyacinthus, the favourite of Apollo, and 
of every one else, who sees him here ;_ his lovely limbs stretched 
alone in graceful ease, his head erect, watching a game in which 
it will soon be his:turn to mingle. ‘Then further on is the fisher 
boy playing with the tortoise ; not so classical, but what cares he, 
he is quite as happy. ‘The attitude is taken from an antique ; 
the face is a new creation, and what a world of enjoyment! It is 
a Murillo in marble: there is the breadth of snile making all 
who look to smile im sympathy, which he only knew the secret 
of giving without any approach to a grin. ‘lo use a_ license 
with an old saying, all his peasant’s faces have ‘ their hearts in 


re? 


their mouths.’ 

In the end room are three windows, one looking to the court- 
yard, another into the garden, and the centre through to the 
noble stairease, leading to the Chamber of Peers. ‘The sun-blind 
was down, so we were obliged to content us with the imagination 
of what must be that beautiful reality of green branches ; and the 
peers’ stairease was soon relinquished for another look at the life 
of the room, the young Neapolitan dancing the Tarantella. 
What are all the peers in the world, walking in all their state to 
the coronation of all the kings inv the world, to that happy boy 
with his face gleaming with expressive sunshine, which the ruddy 
bronze in which it is cast assists to glorify, his figure of graceful 
freedom, free as the waves that fill that bay on whose shores he 
is dancing, while the sunset glow and the sunshine smile meet 
together on his face like joyous friends. What have we to do 
with kings and peers while gazing on you? Much; for there are 
many who, like you, would be bounding in the free air, with freer 
spirits, did not kings and peers pervert the power intrusted to 
them. But all is working well. It must take much time to 
correct niutch evil; and, moreover, kings and peers should not be 
hardly dealt with: they have troublesome lives of it. and fewer 
cl happiness than almost any set of beings in creation. 
i must not forget we have one nature in common with them: 
rh aa cn though they too often suffer them to freeze m 

he shade ) to all those streams of kind and gentle feeling 
sero meg : = = holy pavilion of the taber- 
emanation bow divinity. ‘ leas =e 1 2 pi — — a“ ap 

And now, farewell to the ‘idle me a mg of the Highest. 
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is pleasant to rec ‘ord pleasure, and at the same time gratitude to 
those who bestowed it. We thank those who will know whom we 
mean, When we say—we thank them; and we thank the French 
artists, Wishing them no higher reward than thousands of spee- 
tators, who will vo and feast their eyes, and minds, and hearts, 
and enjoy, as we have enjoyed, the | banquet prepared by them, 
for all, in the gallery of the Luxembourg. S. Y. 
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THE CASE OF THE DISSENTERS 


Ir is much to be deprecated that Chureh reform should 
hecome, in the Legislature, merely a question between the esta- 
blished sect and the non-established sects. Should that happen, 
the result will most likely be a stopping short in, and turning 
aside from, the course which ought to be pursued ii in order to 
obtain, from change, the greatest amount of national ak lt 
is very possible that matters m: ry be compromised between the 
clergy, who, practically, are the Church, on the one hand; and 
the leading denominations of Dissenters, on the other. ‘Holy 
Orders,’ ‘ad * pretended Holy Orders’ may be made to stand 
(with the exception of the money difference and of the preference 
of fashion) on the same step of the social platform; dissenting 
lovers may be allowed to join hands in the unconsecrated chape 1; 
and the disse ‘nting dead be allowed, with the benediction on their 
bones of the voice which in life they loved, to rest in the conse- 
erated burial ground. Nay, tithes may be no longer levied as at 
present, and church- rates be rece ipted by a pastor’s certificate of 
membership. All this, and more, may hi appen, even until inso- 
lence and erumbling shall be hushed together, and the ‘ righte- 
ousness’ of the chureh, and the ‘peace’ of dissent shall have 
‘embraced each other ;’ and yet the people remain destitute of 
advantages to which they have a right, and the prospect. of 
obtaining which, imparts its highest value, its properly national 
interest, to the subject of Chure ‘h reform. 

All considerations about rival parties, sectarian rights, and 
ecclesiastical inequalities, shrink into comparative insignificance 
before the great question—Shall that huge mass of property, 
which is now unworthily held by the hierarchy, continue to be so 
perverted, or be applied to its legitimate purpose, the intellectual 
and ‘en culture of the entire population ! ? ‘This is the question 
Which, in proportion as the people understand their rights and 
intere i ‘ie ‘y will require of the legislature to answer. ‘This is 
the question which eve ry patriotic legislator should moot. ‘This 
is the question which the press should unceasingly agitate and 
discuss. It is the ‘case’ of the People, and should swallow up 
the case of the Dissenters. 


* The Case of the Dissenters, in a Letter addressed to the Lord Chancellor. 
London: Wilson; and Westley and Davis. 
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The writer of the pamphlet before us, who speaks with the 
assurance of * concurrence in our various denominations, only 


pleads for Church retorm incidentally, as connected with the 
redress of dissenting grievances. Now that the Dissenters should 
claim such redress is perfectly right. ‘They would deserve, did 
they not claim it, to remaina subordinate and degraded caste. 
Their silence would be a slavishness of spirit most dishonourable 
and contemptible. They ought to use the mighty influence 
which they possess, to vindicate their civil rights, and place them- 
selves on a fair and full equality with the members and priests of 
the episcopal church. The juncture is not unfavourable to them. 
The present Government, suspected and hated by the hierarchy, 
will scarcely like to have both the tiger and the buffalo to 
encounter at onee. To endeavour to pacity both by a compromise, 
which shall proceed on no distinct principle, and but for a brief 
while quiet either, is not unlike their policy. But to resist the 
Dissenters in limine, and tell them their grievances shall continue, 
is what they cannot and dare not attempt. The Dissenters will 
certainly eet something, probably much. And if giving them a 
sop be substituted for a radical reform of the Church, there will 
be the mischief of which we are more than half atraid. 

The catalogue of grievances alleged by the writer, and which 
corresponds with the statements put forth by some important 
bodies among the Dissenters, consists of the following particulars : 

1. The state of the registration. 

‘ The Dissenter, on the one hand, has been shut out from the paro- 
chial registry, except at the price of conformity; and, on the other 
hand, lis own registry, which was forced upon him, has been discredited 
and rejected, so as to prevent the confidence of the people.’—p. 10. 

Moreover, the parish register does not record births, but merely 
baptisms. ‘There is no authentic registration of birth, which in a 
civil point of view is the only important matter of record. The 
inconvenience, Which is the grievance, is almost as great to the 
Churchman as to the Dissenter. It will no doubt be redressed, 
at least in some degree. The only difficulty seems to be, that 
the clergyman is feed for performing and recording the baptism. 
Ile would pocket less money if the country were put to less 
inconvenience. The Parliament is loath to make good and 
useful laws, if those laws, incidentally, occasion the clergy to 
pocket fewer fees, So there is a difficulty; and that is the diffi- 
culty exhibited in its nakedness. The same obstacle has, for 
many years, and after repeated acknowledgments of the justice 
—" principle, prevented the passing of the Unitarian Marriage 

ill. 


+) 2 ‘pe , 
2. The present state of the marriage law. 


lhe Dissenters complain, and very justly, not only of being 
obliged to submit to a ceremony which they characterise as 
superstitious and indelicate,’ but of having to go at all toa 
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church, from which they have separated in order to secure the 
Ve alidity of a civil contract. We regret to observe here a symptom 
of the too common inconsistenc y of a sectarian when advocating 
religious liberty. ‘The writer seems to have no objection to the 
recognition of a dissenting prie ‘sthood by the State, and the 
employment of that prie ‘sthood in are ‘Jigious Matrimonial cere- 

mony. 

‘The State has to see that the contract is made with suflicient public ilys 
before a civil officer and competent witnesses, and is subject to an exact 
registration ; and it has to refer any religious exercise proper to such 
solemn engagements to the minister of the contracting parties,’—p. 14. 

But suppose the contracting parties are not blessed with a pas- 
tor and master, what is then to be done? What, for instance, is 
to become of the Freethinking Christians, by whom this question 
was first stirred, and who have neither priest nor altar? Who 
knows not that there are many thousands of unbelievers in the 
country, that they may be found in all ranks of society, from the 
highest to the lowest ? Are they to remain subject to that com- 
pulsory conformity, from which the Dissenters crave relief for 
themselves? Dissent may reply, perhaps, * Am I my brother's 
keeper ? Let him bestir himself for redress, if he feel aggrieved, 
as 1 do. And so let him, byall means. But it would surely be 
more honourable to the Dissenters to stick to the broad principles 
of civil and religious liberty, and not strive merely to draw their 
own necks out of the collar, leaving others under the voke. It 
will evidently be practicable to satisfy the Dissenters on this 
point, and vet to leave untouched no inconsiderable portion of 
the common grievance. ‘The whole subject of marriage, as 
alfected by the law, imperatively requires revision. What can 
be a more extraordinary anomaly than a Divoree Bill? The 
three estates of the realm, King, Lords, and Commons, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, all employed in legislating fora single case of al- 
leged breach of contract, instead of lay ing down a general principle 
by which all such cases might be at once dispose ‘dof, under a known 
rule. 'T he practice is as absurd, as if ase parate Act of Parliament 
were made necessary for every dissolution of partnership, instead 

of at once declaring the forms and conditions by the observance of 
Which the parties mnight relieve themselves from their joint re- 
sponsibility. The fact is, that the present sy stem consists of two 
parts; a mistaken religious principle, and, the violation of that 
principle on behalf of those who find favour in the eyes of the 
Aristocracy, and can afford to pay. Here is need ¢ ‘nough of reform, 
“— it happe ns not to be pee uliarly a disse nting grievance. 
The * forced conformity’ of Dissenters in the buriul of their 

hal 

This grievance seems to us to be the lightest in the list. 

‘; requently it happens that the Dissenter has no 0% her place of inter- 
— than the parochial ground; when he has the choice of _ it is 
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often overruled by the passion he has to bury his dead where his fathers 
and his fathers’ fathers slumber ; but if he vields himself to the call 
either of affection or of necessity, he must pay the price of contormity, 
aye have thought that the man who had _ strength 
enough to quit.the church in which his forefathers prayed, would 
hot have sucew ihed to the weakness ot coveting (al the expense 
of a conscientious scruple) a place in the grave-yard where they 
moulder. And as to ‘necessity, arising from there being * no 
other place of interment,’ why the Saviour of the world could take 
his death-sleep im a earden, and why should Independent, Dap- 
tist, or Presbyterian, be more particular ? Pititul enough Is the 
provision for post-mortem sectarianism, by which the Church 
neither admits a dissenting pastor to bury his flock in consecrated 
i, e. episcopally-apprepriated ) eround, nor allows the cler- 
eyman to perforin the established sery ice in unconsecrated ground ; 
but it would have been pleasanter for this grievance to have been 
outgrown by popular enlightenment, than for the superstition 
which makes it of such factitious importance, to be kept up by 
legislation, and perhaps prove a diversion from weightier matters. 
[f churchmen, or any other sectarians, will be exclusive in the 
crave, and corrupt together without heretical contamination, they 
have a right to do so; provided always, that they honestly pur- 
ehase the ground, and tax only themselves for what they do with 
itorinit. It is the absence of this condition that is the real 
grievance. ‘The internal regulations of the Church, its exclusions 
from earth or heaven, only concern its members. 

l. The exclusion of Yissenters from the Universities. 

This exclusion is a notable specimen of the manner in which 
the Established Chureh has discharged its trust, and employed 
the funds which were forfeited by the Catholic hierarchy. Con- 
formity, or no honours, at Cambridge; conformity, or no entrance, 
at Oxtord ; such is the very modest and useful account to be rei- 
dered of its stewardship. Reader, has Mr. Beverley’s pamphlet 
on the | university of Cambridge fallen in your way? If net. pray 
read it. See what a sink of iniquity has been made of a fountain 
of knowledge, by the filthy trampling therein of clerical hoofs. 
And notwithstanding the disgusting abominations there unveiled, 
probably greater are behind. The best defence of the system is, 
that it destroys any evil, intellectual, or moral, in the exclusion: 
and even transforms it into the character of a privilege. ‘The minor 
offence against Dissenters is made a kindne 
against the pubhie, 


4 Jigs , eS a ‘ « “ . . 
Dissenters © ar compelled to contribute towards a Church 
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J “oh hich they have withdrawn, and Jrom which they derive no 
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‘ss by the major offence 


| Uhis injury is plain and strone. 
distinct and comprehensive principle. 


The complaint is based on a 
I‘rom the instant that we 
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get upon the debateable ground of theology, all payments ought 
to be voluntary. 

The + final grievance’ of the Dissenter * is that of the State pre- 
ferring one de nomination of religionists ¢ Of fore Ol thers. 

Here the writer goes to the root of the evil: and { 
{ion Is followed by about five-and-twenty pages of ¢ lear and Vigor- 
ous argument, showing that ‘the predominant evil is that of 
UNIFORM, EXPRESSED, IMPLIED DEGRADATION. We hope this 
masterly SUMMAATLY of the case will obtain the eeneral attention 
which it deserves. It cannot be presented in an abridged form, 
being itself a brief condensation, though most clearly and ably 
put. We must content ourselyes with a few extracts, partly as 
specimens of the writer’s manner, and partly for the sake of the 


his allewa- 


facts stated. 

Phe distinction between religious and civil concerns. 

‘In the complicated science of government, there certainly is no dis- 
tinction clearer and broader than that « *xistine’ hebween What i is civil and 
what is religious; and one should suppose that no proposition could be 
more palpably just than that what is civil alone, falls within the province 
of civil government, and that what is religious is, from its very character, 
necessarily beyond its control. But it is confounding to find, that < 
truth which might be deemed self-evident, has not yet bee a pili 
ciple of government; and that, with all the disastrous evidence of an 
opposite course before them, no statesmen have been found wise enough 
to shun the evil and pursue the good. A state religion under Pagan 
voyernments, brought on the early Christians all their severe persecu- 
tions; yet the Christians no sooner obtained power, than they allied 
their re ligion with the civil establishment. A State religion brought on 
Europe all the curses of Popery; yet the reformers sought to clevate 
Protestantism in its stead. A State religion in our own land brought 
Charles to the scaffold, and spread massacre, martyrdom, and proscrip- 
tion over the empere ; vet the “ pilgrim fathers” who fled from it for life 
to foreign shores, were scarcely weaned from this folly, and left much 
for their noble offspring to effect. A State religion, at this moment, is 
threatening us with convulsion at ieee and abroad—in China, in India, 
hn Spain, wherever it exists—with the greatest obstacle to Missionary 
labour we know; and still we cling to the luscious error. How hard is 
it for any man, however enlighten ea and wise, to deliver himself from 
the seductions of error, When it seeks to retain its possession of the mind 
by flattering his pride and enlarging the region of his power !’—pp. 43, 44, 


Voluntary contribution said to be inadequate. 

‘It will not work, it is said, so efficaciously. ‘This, as a general asser- 
tion, is so strange wal so directly im the teeth of evidence, that one is 
disposed to ask, can we and our opponents be agreed on the import of 
the term? If by not being so efficacious, is meant, that it will not so 
readily provide some 12, 20, or 30,0007. per annum, for tlie bishop or 
archbi Ht that it will not provide for some 4000 cle rgy without cure 
of souls ; that it will not sup ply some 300.000/, for sinecure allowances 
then iasivtnediy it is not so ellicacious ; bub if it is meant that it will 


not so well provide the means of instruction and worship to the people, 
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then we wonder at the boldness which can commit any man to the de- 
claration. The facts, my, lord, are all on one side. In London and its 
adjacent boroughs we have 459 places of worship: ot these, though 
London is the strong-hold of churches, 265 are dissenting and only 194 
are established places. Dissent has spread over the country about $000 
chapels, besides school-houses and preaching-rooms ; it has provided for 
the respectable education ‘and sustenance of a ministry, commensurate 
with this demand: while it has done this, it has been made to contribute 
its proportion towards the support of an endowed Church ; and yet it 
has, as if refreshed by its exertions, greatly surpassed that Church in its 
contributions of service and money to those great efforts of christian 
benevolence which are not of a sectarian but of a general character. 

But it is urged, that the voluntary principle will not work wniformly ; 
that though it should provide for the large towns, it could not carry the 
means of religion into our small villages and agricultural districts, ‘There 
is something plausible in this argument, and it rests on many consci- 
entious minds asa real difficulty. A simple question or two is suflicient, 
however, to rectify the judgment. If by preference, any parts of our 
country were selected as poor and thinly populated, they would be Corn- 
wall and Wales. Who has carried religion over these unpromising dis- 
tricts,—the endowed or the dissenting teacher? One more question ; 
There are in England and Wales 3000 stations at which the curates who 
serve them have less than 100/. a year; these are certainly the smallest 
and poorest in the country; could the voluntary principle do /ess for 
them? is it not certain, if they deserved to hold their stations at all, that 
it would do much more for them ?’—pp, 51, 52. 

Example of America. 

‘ One of its small and new towns, for instance, as an ordinary sample, 
contains 6,000 persons ; it has five churches ; and half the population 
attends them. New York has 200,000 inhabitants ; it has 101 churches ; 
this will give, at an average attendance of 500 each, a fourth of the 
population as church-going, and that of London by the same estimate 
would give only one-seventh, It has 15,000 churches raised amongst 
a population of 12,000,000 ; and the average attendance cannot be taken 
at less than one i four, while that of Great Britain cannot be taken 
higher than one ut five. And what is remarkable is, that it has achieved 
this with a population doubling itself in fourteen years; and instead of 
opened to ” ape of State endowment, as in an emergency, it 
as renounced it as metlicie ‘re it did exis RE a ge 
ce gon fale Heh Thus we have a land, 
HH ae oe = ° wr vr owment for the purposes 
Ce cE ORT iy oe mec stim lure Ics, with amore efficient 
in our own country, where hieral pt nae eran en Sh ‘aka have 
and where some three millions edadtnieett ation sg Ne Ping lor ages, 
ment.’—pp. 54, 55. Cae 
ght Disentors dens and jy, shat a majority has any moral 
i igi. sigh gion, by taxing the minority, More- 

ver, th umption so often made that the Church is in a majo- 
rity, is investigated. a 


jane ee demanded on this subject they are at hand; and they 
. ¢ supplied by the Churchman rather than the Dissenter. The 
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bishop of London, who is more enlightened on such matters than many, 
has stated several times in Parliament, that the Dissenters compose one- 
fourth of the people; and the expectation has been that the mind would 
pass to the conclusion, that the remaining three-fourths were Churchmen. 
But sucha connlasine is inadmissible. It appears by other evidence 
from the same quarter, that in the returns from one dioc ese, which may 
be taken as an average specimen, there were 110,000 persons composing 
the population ; and that out of these only 19,069 were attendants at 
church, and only 4,134 attended the communion. This gives only 
about one-seventh as going to church, and about one in thirty- eight as 
using the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. ‘This would give, then, for 
the nation at large, scarcely 350,000 persons as in communion with the 
Church; and taking the proportion of attendants not at one-seventh but 
at onevsixth, it would give, In a population of 12,000,000, only 
2,000,000 ; while, by the bishop of London’s low estimate, (which we 
are far from allowing,) the proportion of Dissenters is 3,000,000, But 
igs it is insisted, that the gross numbers of the people must be made 
to tell on this question; then, my lord, I boldly atlirm, if it were sub- 
mitted to the sense of the whole nation, whether the Episcopal Church 
should stand on its own merits, or be supported by the present State 
endowments, that the large majority would determine against a civil 
establishment of religion. And if this would be the issue when an ex- 
penditure of some 5,000,0002, annually in the United Kingdom is silently 
emploving its amazing influence in favour of an Establishment, what 
would be the size of the majority, if the nation were left toa Mainnusaved 
and conscientious opinion ?—pp. 57, 58. 

The above assertion is, we have no doubt, not more bold than 
accurate, But then, what is to become of the ‘ State endow- 
ments,’ as they are called, after the present recipients shi ll have 
died out ? Is this magnificent INstrucTION FunpD to be set up for 
a game at ‘catch as catch ean 2” Simply to abolish tithe would be 
to endow the landed Aristoeraey! ‘To apply its proceeds: to 
Government purposes, would chie fly have the effect of increasing 
Ministerial patronage, lightening only in a comparatively small 
proportion the burdens of the people. Besides, only the most 
urgent necessity could palliate such an appropriation. Its legi- 
timate application is obvious. ‘The public duty is plain. Uni- 
versal and efficient instruction, for children and adults, is the 
great national want; and here is a great national provision, 
which is not only fairly applicable to ‘that purpose, but which 
cannot rightly be applied to any other purpose. The plan marked 
out inour last number would involve the settlement of all just 
Dissenting claims in the most satisfactory manner. It would ter- 
minate the great sectarian conflict. And its adoption would tend 
to raise this country to suc th a pitch of civilization, as no nation 
upon earth has ever yet attained. Would that we could persuade 
the Dissenters to look further than to their own. relative position 
as religious denominations. Why will they not merge the sepa- 
rate in the general question, the class right and interest in the 
national right and interest ? Why will they not petition, at once, 
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a ‘this ores blic trust 2? Already 
for the proper administration of this great pub ' 
the ministerial journals are paving the way for some petty secta- 
rian compromise, Dy ; : . 
the topics in this pamphlet, and representing registration as the 
first and foremost claim of the Dissenters. Let them not submit 
to employ their great strength only in sucha petty contest. Let 
them fight the people’s battle for knowledge. Let the claim 
which they put foremost, be the common claim for conmnon eood, 
Then will they indeed occupy a proud position. And let not the 
rest of the community leave this vital question solely in their 
hands. Let them not dream that a few regulations about patron- 
age and pluralities can make the ecclesiastical monopoly other 
than what it is.—the most formidable barrier to freedom and imn- 
provement. Let them conceive the immense advantage to the 
people of the unexpensive establishment of such a sysiem of uni- 
versal education as that of Prussia. Let the prayer of all peti- 
tioners, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, or those who have 
enlisted under no sectarian banner, be, that from the beneiicence 
of our ancestors the bread of mental life may be freely supplied 
to the present and all future generations. Justly does the author 
remind Government that ‘the opportunity is equalled by the re- 
sponsibility. Let the Dissenters, and the nation at large, heed 
the admonition. 











THE STORY WITHOUT AN END.* 


A REGULAR review of this beautiful book is beyond our power. 
We are fairly in love with it; and how then can one treat it 
syllogistically or mechanically ? Did ever sculptor {ry to model 
with mathematical exactness the features of her he loved, and in 
the very gush of his affection stick the point of his compasses in 
her nose to measure the elevation of her forehead? «A question 
nat to be asked, as Sir Jolin says; and therefore there is no 
question as to our reviewing this book secundam artem, seeing 
that we ean only speak of it con amore. . 

A child’s book, indeed! We will see all the children in Cliris- 
tendom six fect high, and bearded, the male ones. at least. before 
we W ill give up our right and title in it. We would sooner throw it 
ito chancery, where if, like other contested property, it remain to 
eternity, or be absorbed by the lawyers, all the better: the 
deal al never be so well reformed by Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Dearly as we love children, such a monopoly would rouse our 
gall. «I can't see, said Rowland L Till, ‘why the devil should 


‘ +} " syyt 4 . aoe .? ° ad : 
have all the pretty tunes; and undevilish as they naturally are, 
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no more can we see why the children should have all the pretty 
hooks :—to themselves, that is: for we do not set up an exe lusive 
privilege ; we are for free trade, and universal] sympathy, But 
we do protest aoainst putth 1g this volume into the Category of 
children’s books. Did not Bon: parte fall through ambition, and 
set the final seal to the proved impossil lity of universal empire ? 
Let children and their champions think upon that, and have 
some moderation, ‘They have surely enough to content any 
Christian and charitable child. Is there not ‘om Thumb?) The 
rowess astonished even our Wine Arthur ? 


mighty Thumb whose jn 
the Giant Willer, the * glorious Johmw of 


Have they not Jack 
Lilliputian celebrity, eng sides cutting off the heads of the big 
people, filled not only is be Ly but his bag with pudding? Tlave 
they not Robinson Crusoe and his man rida Whose black head 
one remembers tee ‘line beneath one’s foot 2?) And are not theirs the 
Arabian Nights? Do they not see the beautiful lady come and 
touch the fishes with her wand, and make them speak? and is 
not the good Haroun Alraschid listening under the window 
While they are reading ? Have they not—— but we will not pro- 
ceed. We have some tenderness for Oxford, notwithstanding its 
asian: we will not shame its libraries, though the doors be 
locked, and the keys lost, and the manuseripts mouldy ; and the 
Dissenters making a dust. We will not proceed i in our catalogue, 
nor show how in used and appreciated literary riches, the babies 
beat the Bodleian. We will consent to a compromise. ‘There 
shall be a treaty of reciprocity. ‘Phe Queen of ‘Pranslators, who 
has planted our English 1 auner on this lovely region, las dedi- 
cated it to her daughter; and it is not for us to be obstinate. We 
“ be both just and generous in stating how the case stands. 
‘he book is a good book for children. It is a beautiful and 
Use ful book for children. It is worth volumes of grammar, and 
geography, and history, and botany, and mineralogy, and geo- 
logy, and chronology, and theology, and omniolos oy. Never 
before have we seen such a picture of an Infant Soul living and 
loving in the bosom of nature. And what can be better fora 
child than that? If there must be an interpreter between child- 
hood and the flowers, birds and insects, let the office be filled by 
this book. [1 expounds all their oo like a Bowrme or an 


Adeling. The sweet silver tube that it is, through which infaney 
may listen to the ringing of the solidi lis. Come, come alone, 


little ones! Don’t think we ever meant to quarre! with you, espe- 
chally about such a book as this. Come and let us all breakfast 
with the childjand make a feast, and then we must away to other 
business. 

‘ There was once a child who lived in a little hut, and in the hut there 
Was nothing but a little bed and a looking-glass, which hung in a dark 
corner. Now the child cared nothing at all about the looking-glass ; 
but as soon as the first sunbeam elided softly though the casement and 
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kissed his sweet eyelids, and the finch and the linet waked him merrily 
with their morning songs, he arose, and went out Into the green meadow. 
And he begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of the violet, and butter 
of the buttercup; he shook dew-drops from the cowslip Into the cup of 
a harebell; spread out a large lime leaf, set his little breakfast upon It, 
and feasted daintily. Sometimes he invited a humming-bee, often a gay 
butterfly, to partake his feast; but his favourite guest was the blue 
dravon fly. The bee murmured a great deal, in a solemn tone, about 
his riches; but the child thought that if he were a bee, heaps of treasure 
would not make him gay and happy ; and that it must be much more 


delightful and glorious to float about in the free and fresh breezes of 


spring, and to hun joyously in the web of the sunbeams, than with heavy 


= 
‘ 


feet and heavy heart, to stow the silver wax and the golden honey into 
cells. 

‘To this the butterfly assented ; and he told how, once on a time, he 
too had been greedy and sordid; how he had thought of nothing but 
eating, and had never once turned his eyes upwards to the blue heavens, 
At length, however, a complete change had come over him ; and instead 
of crawling spiritless about the dirty earth, half dreaming, he all at once 
awaked as out of a deep sleep. And now he would rise into the air ; 
and it was his greatest joy sometimes to play with the light, and to re- 
flect the heavens in the bright eyes of his wings ; sometimes to listen to 
the soft language of the flowers and catch their secrets. Such talk de- 
lighted the clild, and his breakfast was the sweeter to him, and the sun- 
shine on leaf and flower seemed to him more bright and cheering. 

‘ But when the bee had flown off to beg from flower to flower, and 
the butterfly had fluttered away to his playfellows, the dragonefly still 
remained, poised ona blade of grass. Her slender and burnished body, 
more brightly and deeply blue than the deep blue sky, glistened in the 
sunbeam ; and her net-like wings laughed at the flowers because they 
could not fly, but must stand still and abide the wind and the rain. The 
dragon-fly sipped a little of the child’s clear dew-drops and blue violet 
honey, and then whispered her winged words. And the child made an 
end of his repast, closed his dark blue eyes, and listened to the sweet 
prattle.—p. 9—14. 

If the book be a soo book for children, it is a_ better 
book for men: we mean grown up men both in body and in 
mind. When the day's toils are over, in mart or study, court or 
senate; when wisdom is so wise, and folly is so foolish, that it 
palls upon or irritates the jaded mind ; when strong faculties have 
been on the stretch for many hours, in the strife of business, 
polities, or philanthropy ; 

‘When the hurly burly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won,’ 
then let them take this book for the soul’s refreshment and 
rev val ; and each will have the sweeter rest, and rise. the mor- 
row s Morn, a purer, wiser, better, happier man. They will feel 
as if they had been unconsciously transported a thoi 
from London. into a lovely, lonely, 
down on a bed of the softest moss 


isand leagues 
happy valley, and laid gently 
s, a transparent rill murmuring 
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“a quiet tune’ at their feet, while all the birds are at their vespers 
in the neighbouring wood, and the setting sun looks as if his 
mighty heart were me ‘ting in tenderness within him, while he 
smiles on the scene his parting benediction. 

If the book be really a child’s book, it must be for such a child 
as the spirit of the just made perfect becomes, in order to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, Only aright can it be understood, 
a preciated, and felt, in the nurse ry of the soul's regeneration, 
The pictorial beauties, and pretty fancies, and objective realities, 
with all the imterest and love they generate in the little first-form 
people of humanity, and the deeper poetry and philosophy, not 
unmixed with the ruder stimulus of satiric allegory, and over- 
spread with an all-covering mantle of loveliness, which may 
recreate the spirits of the bustling boys who are struggling through 
the world’s curriculum; these are only the outer covering ; and 
alier this delicately tinted blossom, and within the le “aly texture 
of this gracefully formed calyx, there is the inmost kernel of 
psye ‘hologie “al parable, enriched and adorned with various sub- 
ordinate similitudes, allegorical hints or developements, hiero- 
elyphics, mythoi, and sine nly visions which are oracular to the 
child-spirit that upturns ifs meek and holy countenance to the 
descending light. 

We laaress tak anscribed the first chapter, and now if only following 
our inclinations, we should transcribe the second also, showing 
how the child sat by the gurgling brook, talking to the little 
wayes, and asking them whence the ‘y came ; and boar, while they 
danced away one over another without stopping to reply, a 
little drop of water rested behind a piece of rock, telling strange 
histories, far better than the mystic purification which the Grecian 

‘ Epicurean’ borrowed of the Mgyptian ‘Sethos, for she told him 
about her former life among the depths of the mountains: and 
the third chapter, how the child dreamt of gloomy caverns, and 
of being in the clouds, and catching lambs of mist and vapour, 
as the moon's soft light lay on his eyelids; while she lingered 
along time before his little window, and went slowly away to 
lighter ‘nthe dark chamber of some sick person. And the fourth 
chapter, showing the flowers in their airs, and the child justifyi Ing 
wisdom of her childre n, ‘the tulips speaking their love in bright 
looks, and the hyacinth uttering hers in fragrant words :’ and the 
fifth chapter, the ramble in ‘the wood, which fills the child’s 
heart with joy even to the brim, where ‘ the little birds warbled 
and sang, and fluttered and hopped about, and the delicate wood 
flowers gave out their beauty and their odours, and every sound 
took a sweet odour by the hand and walked through the 
open door of the child’s heart, and held a joyous nuptial “dance 
therein: and the child set himself ies n, and almost thought 
he should like to take root there and live for ever among the 
sweet plants and flowers, and so become a true sharer in all their 
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gentle pleasures. Or the sixth chapter, of the mouse and lizard, 
where the one thinks, that because he is grey the bright flowers 
should throw away their handsome clothes, and the other, while 
everely reproving him, cannot, for his part, Imagine of what 
use birds are in the world: and the seventh and eighth chapters, 
where the eild is benighted, and the dragon-fly finds for hin a 
‘local habitation’ ina cave, where let him rest, for ‘the leaves 
have already beaten the tattoo in the evening breeze,’ and the 
Jowers had welcomed him with their music, the tone of the blue 
bells deep and rich, and that of the white high and clear; and 
hanging Qt tlie edge ot the cave, strawberries which had drunk 
sO deep of the evening red, that they bowed their heavy heads 
down to his touch: and the ninth chapter, the legend of the 
lire-thes—but stop here—we must have this. 


‘ And when he had eaten his fill, he sat down on the soft moss, crossed 
one little leg over the other, and began to gossip with the fire-flies. And 
as he so often thought on his unknown parents, he asked them who 
were their parents. ‘Then the one nearest to him gave him answer: and 
he told how that they were formerly flowers, but none of those who 
thrust their rooty hands greedily into the ground, and draw nourishment 
from the dingy earth only to make themselves fat and large withal; but 
that the light was dearer to them than any thing, even at night; and 
while the other flowers slept, they gazed unwearied on the light, and 
drank it in with eager adoration—sun and moon and starlight. And 
the light had so thoroughly purified them, that they had not sucked in 
poisonous juices like the yellow flowers of the earth, but sweet odours 
for sick and fainting hearts, and oil of potent, ethereal virtue for the 
weak and wounded ; and, at length, when their autumn came, they did 
not, like the others, wither and sink down, leaf and flower, to be swal- 


_ . 2 } ee — ors, ’ . } . " 
lowed 1 » by lie darksome earth, but shook off their earthly Garment, 
and mounted aloft into the clear air. 


'> bd 
But there it was so wondrously 
bright, that sight failed them : 


and when they came to themselves again, 
they were fire-flies, each sitting on a withered flowerestalk.’ [ 
‘And now the child liked the bright-eyed flies better than ever; and 
he talked a ltile longer with them, and Inguired why they showed them- 
selves so much more in spring, ‘They did it, they said, in the hope that 


green radiance might allure their cousins, the flowers, to. the 
pure love of light,’ Si), 


their vold 





—p. 77 
i 
\nd now we could go on with the 10th chapter, where the 
iar . . Se ee eet. bs , , 

spiders weave their curtain before the mouth of the cave, and the 


TOSS hac Crown roviull for : cone} ‘ | } } 
w \ \\ i\ Or a coucn, anc the wood became 


stiller and stiller, While here and there fell a dry leaf which had 
been driven lrom its old dwelling-place by a fresh one: and the 
child in his loneliness looked up at the stars, which were indeed 
_ far, Tar away, yet he knew them, and they knew him. for they 
looked Mito his eves,’ 


} 


But, dear daughter of Mrs. Austin, do 
in the next edition, the spider to 
give the gnat that gripe in the 
trumpeting. And even the Ith 


usk your mother hot to allow. 
creep tip-toe along his web, and 
wind-pipe Which soon spoilt his 














The Story without an End. 


chapter, though perhaps we like this the least, we could tray 

scribe, moralizing on those disagreeable Wills o’the wisp, the vain 
elozing Willy, and the envious W ily: and the [2th chapter, 
which comes brightenin: gx upon us, like the morning it announces, 
—a chapter, that when we heard it after the other, fell on us like 
its own dew-drop, that ‘trembled, sparkling and twinkling on a 
blade of grass, and knew not that beneath hina stood a little moss 
that was thirsting after him.’ And the 3th cha 
lark sings a lyric rich as those of Coleridge, or of Tennyson; but 
we can only make room for the eritical ‘comments of the corn- 
poppies, when the di ey little bird had fulfilled her mission of 
carrying the earth’s thankfulness up to the sun; and from the 


] 4 
ter, where the 


es 


pure element droppe d sudd nity to the groun 1, 


‘Then the red corn-pop ~ laughed at the homely looking bird, and 
cried to one another, and to the surrounding blades of corn, im a shrill 
voice, ‘* Now, indeed, you may sce whi it comes of flying so high, and 

striving and straining after mere air; people only lose their time, and 
bring back nothing but Weary Wings and an empty stomach. orn vul- 
ear-looking, ll-dressed little creature would ini raise herself above us 
all, and has kept up a mighty noise. And now there she lies on the 
eround, and can hardly bre athe, while we have stood still where we are 
sure of a good meal, and have staid like pe opl e of sense where there is 
something substantial to be had; and in the time she has been fluttering 
and singing, we have grown a good deal taller and fatter.” 

‘The other little red-caps chattered and screamed their assent so 
loud, that the child’s ears tingled, and he wished he could chastise 
them for their spiteful Jeers ; when a cyane said in a soft voice, to her 
younger playmates, “ Dear friends, be not led astray by outward show, 
nor by discourse which regards only outward show. ‘The lark is indeed 
Weary, and the space into which she has soared is vold; but the void is 
not what the lark sought ; nor is the seeker returned empty home. Shie 
strove after ieht and freedom, and light and freedom has she proclaimed. 
She left the earth and its e njoyme nts, ah - has drunk of the pure air 
of heaven, and has seen that it is not the earth, but the sun that is sted- 
fast. And if earth has called her back, t can keep noth ings of her but 
What is its own. Her sweet voice and her soaring wings belone to the 
sun, and will enter into light and freedom, long alter the fo lish praters 
shall have sunk and been buried in the dark prison of the earth.” 

* And the lark heard her wise and friendly discourse, and with renewed 
stre neth she sprang once more into the clear and beautiful blue. 

‘Then the child clapped his little hands for joy, that the sweet 
bird had flown up Any and that the red-caps must hold their tongues 
for shame.’—pp. 113. 117. 

But we must close this little book, which is as much with- 
out an end, as the world is without an end; and is no more 
Without an end, than the world is without an end; and we must 
look away from the illustrations, SO full of pencilled anal) and 
truth, alw: ays excepting the little old-man-ish face which envizors 
the child’s features: but let us take its last moral lesson as we vo, 
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and carry it with us and treasure it wp, and make it useful, and 
not quarrel with it, because we may think that a time will come, 
when the child must cease to care nothing at all about the looking- 
glass which hung in a dark corner in his little hut; for atter that 
season must come another, when that inner gazing shall have 
ceased, and the glass have done its duty. 

‘And the child was become happy and joyful, and breathed frecly 
again, and thought no more of returning to his hut, for he saw that 
nothing returned inwards, but rather that all strove outwards into the free 
air; the rosy apple-blossoms from their narrow buds, and the gurgling 
notes from the narrow breast of the lark. ‘The germs burst open the 
folding doors of the seeds, and broke through the heavy pressure of the 
earth in order to get at the light; the grasses tore asunder their bands, 
and their slender blades sprung upwards. Even the rocks were become 
gentle, and allowed little mosses to peep out from their sides, as a sign 
that they would not remain impenetrably closed for ever. And the flowers 
sent out colour and fragrance into the whole world, for they kept not 
their best for themselves, but would imitate the sun and the stars, which 
poured their warmth and radiance over the sprig. And many a little 
enat and beetle burst the narrow cell in which it was enclosed, and crept 
out slowly, and, half asleep, unfolded, and shook its tender wings, and 
soon gained strength, and flew off to untried delights. And as the but- 
terflies came forth from their chrysalids in all their gaiety and splendour, 
so did every humble and suppressed aspiration and hope free itself, and 
boldly launch ito the open and flowing sea of spring. —p, 121—123. 


nn a ——— 





VARIORUM NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Macready’s Coriolanus.—If the reader go to see this drama acted, 
it is very likely that he will carry with him his recollections of the great 
Kemble in the chiefcharacter. I would ask such an auditor to sit patiently, 
it he go to see Macready, till the third act, for till then the reflections 
of his memory will flit across his thoughts and incline him to comparisons 
which may not induce him to yield the palm of superiority, nor, perhaps, 
the meedof equality, to Macready. Iam here supposing the auditor neither 
to have studied the character deeply, nor read it intently, independent of 
the opinions which he has imbibed from others. The man who has so 
read and so studied, before the end of the second act, will think as I did 
on seeing Macready on Monday evening, Dec. 16, though, with myself, 
till then the visions of Kemble repeatedly intruded ; and I had, for 
many years, thought that with his retirement Coriolanus was banished 
from the stage and hopeless of return. Such is not my thought now, 
as | know that he is not only restored, but lives with more truth and 
\ igour than ever in Macready, 
_ ‘There were many glorious and superior touches in the 
that would shake the faith of any thinking auditor ; 
the expostulation of Menenius 
scorn of the citizens, 


earlier scencs 

for instance, when 

| dus touches him to unbending from his angry 

in solicitation of their votes, his reply . 
‘What must I say ? 

I pray sir—Plague upon't ! 

My tongue to such a pace 


I cannot bring 
—Look, sir, my wounds,’ &e, 
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Here we have what no auditor could remember in the great model, T am 
sure—the four distinct states of feeling clearly put forth, not only in 
gesture, eye, and lip, but whi it is a more certain, safer, and truer expo- 
sition of them and the man’s character, the voice showed, in its varie ty, 
that it had been struck into a natural adaptation of its tones by the 
several present thoughts and emotions ; these tones had all nature's 
appropri ateness. 

First was the question put toa friend iw such a way as tinged it with 
a meaning that it was a frend’s wish vielded to, rather than a know- 
ledge desired; then as if conning the dose of words in his lesson, ‘1 
pray, sir,’ and dashing them out of his mouth heapenently as if too 
nauseous for endurance in * Plague upon it,’ &ec, taking the lesson up 
again, and relieving his palate of their odiousness by qualifying it with 
the angry scorn of “his true ni iture, an abhorrence of baseness, fancied 
or real, 

And does any auditor forget his ‘ Kindly ? ‘There was a visible 
moral pain in uttering the word—a revolting, and a constrained keeping 
withn, the feelings which his heart prompted him to lay bare. That 
‘A match, sir,’ and what followed, the hand was put forth in the impulse 
ofa thought, ‘TD have done; enough with you ;’ not as if it were the 
adjunct in concluding a bargain, and it was so well fitted to that thought 
that no eye could have perceived in it a design to induce that contact 
of the citizen’s palin, and its consequences, Equi uly beautiful was the 
hurrying, impatient monotone in which he ran over the words of his 
disagree able lesson, as if sickening at them while he spoke—* Your 
voices, for your voices I have fought,’ &c.; and many other passages 
whic h ask for comment but must be Sealed it. 

rom the commencement of the third act, the master-spirit—the close 
thought with which he had examined and studied—the depth and com- 
pleteness of the plunge which he had made into the mind, heart, passion, 
and being of Coriolanus, could no longer be questioned. Whatever 
thinking auditor doubted till then, hesitated not in accepting this Corio- 
lanus as the true one, although it was so very different from the esta- 
blished model. IT shou!d lengthen this note far bevond the limits which 
can be granted to my observ: tions, were [ to show all the points of 
beauty and masses of difference in the first scene; but one or two 
passages may be noticed, not for their difference, but for their power and 
beauty. The angry atnniabene nt at the charges enwnerated by Britis, 
tinved with contempt of that Tribune and his motives in making the 
charges, in 

‘Why this was known before,’ 
the reply to ‘ Not to them all,’ 
‘ Have you informed them since ?’ 
Was given ina suppresse d but acute tone, and a dart of the eye, which 
both went directly to the crouching accuscr’s heart; and that headlong 
hurrying of the words, in fear that his friends should stop him before he 
could give them all breath ; the quiet intenseness of resolute purpose in 
the voice, as if the sentiment should not be, could not be que stioned, in 
‘Whoever gave that counsel to give forth the corn,’ &e. 
and the deep, internal boiling of rage in, 
Hence! rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments !— 
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are all instances which may be freely quoted in proof of Macready’s 
glorious inte! lect and imagin: ition, 

‘No! I'll die here, — 
with the motion of the sword—the instantly struck piciure of attitude, 
came on the spectator like a lightning flash. Let any one compare and 
contrast the records of onl memorv with that. 

But it was in the scene with Volumnia in this act, that Coriolanus 
shone preemiiently in all Am ariety of moral form, mental action, and 
ph ical ex pression, with which genius tasking skill, and skill respondii 1g 
to genius, can hope to illustrate the character, The scene as it was 
acted by Macready renders the succeeding conduct and passion, and ul- 
timate events of the play, the most perfect dramatic harmony I ever 
witnessed. le was the living body of Sh: ikspeare’s | imaginative creation. 
The least controllable of his violent dispositions, the most irrepressible 
of his passions; a resolution binding up scorn, indignation, hate, and 
abhorrence, ane d held toge ‘ther by as mu ch reason and justice as his CX\- 
citability will permit him to collect, shake, falter, yield, not on convic- 
tion of truth or neces ‘ity, but to the filial reverence, it cannot be called 
affection, with which he regards his mother, She it is who has taught 
him the lessons ot conduct Whi hi he Is now practising, yet strong aS is 
lis bitterness to lier, he uses no word of accusation or re proach when 
she now counsels that which is so opposite to what she has hitherto 
taught him. ourp ise, grief, and regret that his conduct is not approved 
by her, is so clearly blended and so discriminatingly tempers s the com- 
ney sam turbulence of passion, that to one who has made the anatomy 

f human feelings any part of his study, this is a living picture which 
cannot but appear as e \traordinary i in the talent it combines , as to see and 
hear it is most delightful and instructive. The look of pain and doubt 
with which he listens, as if wishing she would not give such counsel, yet 
showine that he hears it. for that. it is. his duty to hear her, he looks * I 
shall not be convinced, though L obey” Then came, | 


* Well I must do it. 
Away my) disposition, and pussess ne 
Some harlot’s spirit,’ &e. 
‘ ‘ 1? < hand }; " 4 . od ’ 
Say knees bend like his that hath received an alms.’ 
Ais (it very Was most CLOG UE nt, let me 


Com] Cailligs HIS VolIce 


say consumnately beautiful, 
| ilo a calm, While each svilable was distinctly pro- 
nounced ; the thoug ghts gradually swelling with disgust at the picture 
Which they drew, the face increas i@ in its flush of sh; ume, at the prospect 

| habit and his nature. Nothing more perfect, more 
Guict 


y beaut, ol its kind, was ever heard, till the appealing indigs 
hation, Which it was ho fonger po SS] ible to hol d back, bu rst out, ——how ? 


not n'a loudness of voice ; but in a dense, hard, iron tone, which told 

the full mastery with which th: » passion had grappled him in these words, 
. ‘I wall not do it,’ &e. 

Lhis was pocnserdos l, again, b 

expressed his yiek ) 


, . 
Oi SO dt erading iis 


y that painful reluctance with which he 
ling to th niother’s reproachful remonstrances 
‘ Mot her, I'm goi ug to the market- -place ; 


Chir le me j ) ’ 
T} i’ at ene was } y bie 
‘ throug]; oul a com! yinat ion of cle; ir judgment and discri- 


10 execution, An aNXlous admirer of 


AO LOTe, 


Minauon, With tact and ¢ genius 
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this tragedian could not wish it were better in any place or passage. A 
censuringly-disposed critic, perhaps, would find nothing on which he 
could vent his reproof, though this is, by far, an easier oflice than point- 
Ing out beauties. 

[In the last scene of this act he was equally just, but m ore broadly con- 
uous. Hlow fully those words ‘I’m content,’ told the difficulty he felt 
in submitting to an utterance of them! And that outbursting of hitherto 
smouldered, crushed-within fire, on the words, ‘How! traiter!’ and 

»acataract, with all the mighty gush of its bound-up strength, the 
lava of indignatio yn, Scorn, and rage poured forth 

‘The fires 1? the lowest hell fold in the people,’ &c. 
fother, honours, friends, Rome, all creatures, and all things, were 
whelmed and forgotten in the destructive sweep of that massive burst !— 
It was truly sublime! 

And that one word, § you ?—which was darted as if it were an arrow 
of fire at the i cap » ‘Tribune who ¢ prated of service,’ will be remem- 
bered for years by those who heard it on the evening of Dec, 16, 1833, 
Then followed that gathering up Into one compressed sense, a concen- 
tration to a focus, and lod: 2d deep down in the heart’s centre, all the 
parts and — of his disgust and indignation, and he in a full, round, 
resolutely full, grand, and seathin ie, vet most dignified voice, measured 
out (as if not an atom of the entire weight of every syllable and letter 
should be lost) that speech which cone Juded the act— 

‘Ye common cry of curs! whose breath I hate,’ &e. 
Kemble here exhibited stately scorn, indignation and high anger, and 
delivered the whole passage in a very elevated voice. He accompanied 
the *T banish you? with a stately sweep of lifted arm. Macready 
banished them without the arm's SWEEP 5 there was a deeper, grander, 
a more durable and intense thought in his manner. 

In their reception of the fifth act, the audience felt that Macready 
could not be resisted. They fully acknowl! ledged from him all those 
mavnificent strokes for which his predecessor was so much celebrated. 
In the whole scene Macready was immensely the superior. In the 
complication of the existing interests, events, feelings, distracting pase 
sions, and the catastrophe, is an unusual variety of high, and all-con- 
tending emotions. ‘They advance, recede, meet, oppose and cross each 
other with ar apidity, de pth, and force which demand the loftiest powers 
of intelleet, perception, and judgment, and susceptibility to impression, 
Which can be associated in man. It is in this changing, fluctuating 
variety, and the wondrous fitting of his existence to them, that the actor 
under notice stood so preeminent. Let the spectator C tse his eves, and 

five but his ears in attention, he will feel that it is nature bre athing each 
alte ration in the tone of voice; or, art is so fine ly taught, so close ‘ly, sO 
exqu isitively instructed by nature, that he will be sure it is nature he ‘Y's 
self that speaks, | should fill a volume, instead of making a short note, 
were I to enter into an analysis of these emotions, and showed whence 
they originated, when and how the ‘y commenced, and whe ‘re they were 
checked, changed, and obliterated, or to describe the actor’s manner and 
e i ssion in them, However, one instance of the rich, though delicate, 
he clear, though so nicely dis edmainated, tinges of the fee lines on the 
voice, I must not omit to mention, It occurred in those several modes 
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of salutation, of his wife, mother, and child. The mournful tenderness 
of affection, after kissing the cheek of Virgilia, while he clasped her 
neck, and murmured, but so distinctly, 
‘ Now by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it eer since,’ 
must have dropped into the heart of every one who heard the words, 
Then kneeling to his mother, in a deeper tone of reverence, touched by 
sorrow, 
‘Sink, my knee, 1’ the earth ; 
Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons, 
And the beauty of the grief-ful joy, in speaking to his child, each was so 
admirably marked by a difference of feeling, yet each bore affection’s 
tinge of affinity. The unbreathing silence of the audience acknowledged 
the actor’s power. * This is beauty ; beauty which we cannot applaud 
with our hands: the throbs of the heart, the filling eye, and the quivering 
lip, are all we can give to its praise.’ 

Space will not allow me to dwell on the agitating conflict of emo- 
tions which shook and writhed the actor’s frame, and place him, in such 
powers, far above any one I have ever looked upon, and I have looked 
onmany. I have been enchained and bowed down in almost an agony 
of delight by some; but what a rending of the spirit was pictured with 
those words, 

‘Pity me, generous Volscians! ye are men,’ &c. 
Silence was the actor’s triumph! And with all the recollections of 
Kemble in 

‘Measureless liar!’ &c. 
and the sudden and violent transition to 

‘Cut me to pieces,’ Ke. 
and as suddenly in the bursting forth of the voleanic fire, 

‘If you have writ your annals true,’ &c. 
I do conceive it impossible for any man who permits himself to think, 
his feelings to sway, or his justice to plead, to hesitate in saying, no 
Coriolanus that has yet been scen made so sublime an exit.* 

There is one point on which I feel as assured as it is possible for 
reasoning from causes and a knowledge of men’s character to enable me 
to be. This itis: many of those who have now so religious a venera- 
tion for Kemble’s talents that they will admit no light which may cast a 
shadow on their worship, no reason that may shake their faith, would 
not, if Macready had preceded him, tolerate Kemble through one act, 
After the satisfaction of feasting their eyes on his noble Saruve. and his 
stateliness of demeanour, and physical splendour of movement, (which l 
will venture to tell them, and the world too, were oftentimes made para- 
mount to truth, nature, and passion, ) they would very speedily discover 

* On the following Friday Coriolanus was repeated, to a poorer house than the 
_ seta bse 7 ey astonish you, reader, to be told that if the theatre were 
tittle of er reid ory Pee plays in Shakspeare’s dramas, it would not prove a 

at Macready is not, and by far, the best actor of the nineteenth 


century. I will tell you why ‘he does . 2 ~~ 
. 1 ) es not draw,’ i . - 
astonishment to you. } w,’ in afuture note, and it will be new 
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something wanting which would induce them to exclaim, ‘ Ha! 
Macready for me!’ as they now exclaim, ‘Ha! Kemble for me!’ 
Kemble was great, but Macready is greater; he has more of truth in 
him, and it comes out of him. And [ beg it may not be supposed that 
| have made these remarks in a desire to detract one jot from the true 
merits of a great actor, who no longer exists. My sole aim is to induce 
people to think, if they can be brought to think a little on these matters ; 
it is very probable they will soon think deeply of them voluntarily. The 
most useful knowledge is of the mind of man. No where will practical 
illustrations of man’s character, motives, and conduct be obtained so 
vividly and impressibly as from a fine piece of acting. Such acting as 
is Macready’s, and that of a few others. All are aware of the pleasure, 
but few have calculated the beneficial results of such exhibitions. 
Pe. Versuicr, 
Notes on ‘the three classes of readers of Shakspeare’s plays,’ and on ‘ King John,’ 
it was intended should precede this; owing to their length, it is found necessary to 
defer them till next mouth. 





Hissing an Atheist—The ‘'Times’ of November 29th contains the 
report of the trial of Henry Berthold for stealing a boa, the property of 
Messrs. Leaf & Co., the firm which figured some time back as defendants 
in a dispute with the Custom-house, touching sundry alleged irregula- 
rities relative to the revenue. Few public matters have occurred of late, 
more calculated to excite disgust in a well-regulated and reflecting mind 
than the conduct of almost all the parties connected with this trial, either 
as actors or spectators, if the ‘ Times’ report be correct. 

Henry Berthold, a native of Saxony, and writer to some of the penny 
f political periodicals, was charged with shoplifting, by concealing a boa 

in his hat, for which he was put upon his trial, and he hired Charles 
Phillips, barrister, of alliterative notoriety, to prove him, if possible, not 
guilty. The prisoner also read a defence, stating, that * he had published 
several works of a highly moral tendency, and in testimony to the 
character of his writings, solicited the attention of the court to the 
letters he had in his possession, from his present Majesty, when Duke 
of Clarence, from the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Gloucester, the 
Duke of Wellington, Earl Stanhope, and other distinguished personages.’ 
Fe He then by way of proof of his innocence placed the boa in question in 
his hat, so that it would not go on his head. Upon which a witness for 
the prosecution, by the direction of the Recorder, twisted the boa into a 
form which made it easy to conceal in the hat when on the prisoner’s 
head. A witness, named Julian Hibbert, then presented himself under 
a subpcena, to speak to the prisoner’s character, but on being put on his 
oath, stated, that he did not believe in the contents of the book presented 
to him, whether it might be the ‘ Old or New Testament.’- Mr. Charles 
Phillips then elicited from him the statement that he was an Atheist, 
whereat he professed to be deeply shocked, and refused to examine him. 
The witness calmly replied ‘ Very well,’ and descended from the box 
‘amid loud hisses.’ Mr. Phillips, however, to make the thing still 
more explicit, again called him back for an explanation of the word 
Atheist, and then concluded, ‘I will not disgrace myself by asking you 
another question.’ The witness then retired amidst the strongest mani- 
festations of disgust and execration from all present. 
No. 85. 
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A second witness, William M‘Pherson, was then called, whose conduct 
cave sufficient evidence that he was disgustingly coarse-minded, as well 
as absurd. He also stated that he was an Atheist, and the remainder 
of the trial was as follows, according to the ‘ Times,’ 

‘Mr. Phillips, (with great energy,) Begone, Sir ; I will not, after the 
disgusting exhibition made to-night, degrade myself by asking you 
another question, nor will I disguise the answer you made to me in an 
under-tone (when [asked you if you had been sworn) that ‘* you had 
gone through the ceremony.” I will not insult this Christian jury and 
assembly by putting another question to you. Begone, Sir. 

‘It was some minutes before silence was procured, so general were 
the expressions of execration at the declaration and demeanour of the 
witness, who left the court amidst hisses and loud cries of * Turn him 
out,’ in which several of the jury joined. 

‘Mr. Alderman Brown then said, addressing Mr. Phillips, ‘ The 
public, Mr. Phillips, owe you much for the course you have pursued.” 

‘No other witnesses answering when called, the Recorder proceeded 
to sum up the evidence to the jury. He was satisfied they would not 
suffer the prisoner to sustain any prejudice in their minds from the 
exhibition which had just now been made in cout. It would have 
perhaps been well if the court had used its authority to repress the 
disturbance which that exhibition had occasioned, but he could not help 
saying, however irregular the conduct which flowed from right  princi- 
ciples might be, it was most pleasing to witness with what disgust and 
execration the declarations of a party (whether real or affected) that he 
was not dependent upon a Supreme Being, were received in a British 
assembly. 

‘The jury, after a short consultation, found the prisoner Guilty, but 
recommended him to mercy, believing this to be a first offence. —, 

‘The Recorder told the prisoner if he had respectable witnesses who 
could depose to his character and mode of life, he would hear their 
evidence before he passed sentence. 

‘The prisoner said he had such friends, and that he had no notion that 
the witnesses he had called would have been guilty of such conduct.’ 

| In commenting upon this, I shall render justice, so far as my reason 
will enable me, to all parties, ° 

Henry Berthold was clearly guilty of the crime of stealing the boa, 
and the recommendation to merey was most il] judged. Infinitely 
greater was his crime than a similar offence committed by a private 
individual, He had set himself up asa teacher of the people, and an 
advecate of their political rights, therefore it behoved him to be of irre- 
proachable life and morals, even if his intellect were infirm, and if he 
erred through want of intellect ; still more certain should be his punish- 
ment, in order to prevent other half informed men from lightly arro- 
gating to themselves the office of moral and political net as a mode 

pci pod bread. The principle of the bloated churchman, 
: as A say, and not as I do,’ should not be allowed to gain 
ground amongst those who profess themselves patriots, Children who 
oy enniey with fire are punished on account of the risk that mis- 
ln pi _ ames = for a public teacher, should, when 
of evil is ereater. 1 hs a we on t an an obscure man, for his sphere 
lave not read any of the writings of Henry Ber- 
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Act thold, but he is evidently a man of very inferior intellect. He was the 
ell author of the ‘ Political Handkerchief,’ a puerile atte mpt to out-manceuvre 
ler the stamp-oflice, by printing political articles on calico, or rather on 
crossed cotton threads, saturated with damaged American flour or plaster 
he of Paris, The thing was unreadable after a single ‘ man-handling,’ 
ou becoming a dirty mass of printer’s ink and white powder, He could 
an not even have looked at the act of parliament, or he would have seen 
ad that the stamp duties were protected by the words, ‘ paper or any other 
nd material.’ A man thus shallow, could be but a blind guide to ‘others, 
In stealing the boa—supposing him not to be possess ed of the idiosyn- 
re crasy peculiar to some persons, of appropriating every thing: they lay 
he hands on—he must have been actuated by one of two causes—actual want, 
m or utter profligacy. If the latter, he was a worthless being; if the former, 
itis an evidence of the absence of intellect, or beggarly pride. A writer, 
” in want, would scarcely be refused employment as a labourer in a printing 


house, and a man of moral feelings would at once have said, it is better 
.d to labour for a bare existence, than to break down the barrier of integrity. 
Nothing but the pangs of hunger can warrant any man in taking thie 


™ property of his neighbour without his leave, and even then the violence 
se only becomes sneusnbin on the plea that hunger is like madness, prevent- 
“ ing a man from being the master of his own actions, Had there been 


p a fragment of high mind in Henry Berthold when put upon his trial, 
he would at once have crossed his arms and said, ‘ | am guilty, and the 
cause of my guilt was want or pr ofligacy, for wdiieh I am content to bear 
the punishment the law awards.’ But not so, he meanly shuffled and pre- 
h varicated, and endeavoured to controvert direct and positive testimony 
by atrick so absurd and glaring, that a child would have been ashamed 


tt f to attempt it, as an imputation on his intellect. Still more contemptible 
than this, was his citing such persons as the Dukes of Clarence, and 

a Gloucester, and W ellington, in proof of his good character, A portion 
. of his business, as a public teacher, had been to bring into contempt the 
, factitious respect attaching to wath men on account of their rank, and 
t upon the principle of the cringing meanness ever inhabiting the soul of 
| a sycophant ; only upon that principle can his conduct be accounted for, 
A man of high mind, even after the commission of a crime, would at 

I once have disdained such disproof of his own unworthiness. Yet § the 
A Recorder told the prisoner, that if he had respectable witnesses who could 
depose to his character and mode of life, he would hear their evidence 
5 before he passed sentence.’ ‘That sentence when translated, means ‘ If 
; : you abjure all your former radical doings, and can by proper sycophancy 
to sundry dukes and duchesses, persuade them to vive you letters of 


recommendation, [ will let you off.’ How perfe ctly this tallies with the 
statement of the ‘Schoolmaster in Newgate,’ that great men can influ- 
ence the punishment of a prisoner, ‘from hanging and transportation 
down to respite and reprie ve” Jt is another proof of the mischief of 
suffering a * pardon power’ to lie in irresponsible hands, thus making it 
a tool for political tampering. Punishments should not be defined by 
law, save under the direction of unpre judiced philosophers, and when 
thus defined, they should be imperative, not left to the regulation of the 
passions of a judge. Thus far, Henry Berthold criminal! Turn we to 
Charles Philiips, the hireling advocate of criminals. 


When Julian Hibbert the witness who presented himself to speak to 
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the prisoner’s character, declared himself to be an Atheist, Charles 
Phillips affected the extreme of horror, and exclaimed with his usual 
theatric air, ‘ Witness, I will not disgrace myse by asking you 
another question.’ But not satisfied with this display, when the witness 
had retired, he called him back again, and made him go through the 
definition of an Atheist, which the witness described as ‘a man who does 
not believe in the existence of a God.’ Fancy the vapouring absurdity 
of a man like Charles Phillips, talking about ‘ disgracing himself,’ his 
hand being polluted daily and hourly by the * vile coin’ of thieves and 
murderers, and ruffians, and reptiles, of all descriptions, who pour in 
upon him with their five-shilling briefs. He is grateful to his supporters, 
and does his best to maintain their ‘ respectability’ and their lives. He 
lives by the life and not by the death of thieves, and he preserves them as 
the country ’squires do their game. But Atheists bring no grist to the 
mill, and therefore he makes war upon Atheists, knowing that the. vulgar 
mob of high and low will join with him. It is a capital thing to ‘ make 
a sensation’ amongst the religious folks, especially when there is no fear of 
consequences, It seems, however, that in point of ‘ respectability, Julian 
Hibbert is far before Charles Phillips, for while Charles Phillips lives 
on ‘ five-shilling briefs,’ Julian Hibbert lives on an independent property, 
and as to his attainments, he is a skilful Greek critic, having written, and 
printed at a printing-press of his own, a work of considerable erudition 
in that language. He is, moreover, a highly benevolent, though not a 
wise man. And now a few words to Julian Hibbert. 

When he was asked to kiss the book, he gratuitously declared § that 
he had no belief in its contents.’ He must be supposed sincere in his 
declaration, for it was courting public obloquy, but in so doing he de- 
prived a court of law of the benefit of his evidence. It was a kind of 
secking alter a martyrdom, a sort of testifying for conscience sake, vhich 
was quite uncalled for by circumstances, and therefore it became a 
ridiculous bravado. What if the trial had been a cause of the highest 
importance to the community, ought Julian Hibbert in such case to have 
destroyed his utility to the community by flippancy ? The whole system 
of oath-taking is vile and absurd. All that is needed is, that due punish- 
ment await the giving false evidence in a public court. 

Upon every paltry matter of pounds, shillings, and pence debated in 
a court of justice, God is invoked to help them, times without number. 
it this be not blasphemy, What then is? If a tradesman swear to a debt 
he calls God to witness it, though in many cases the matter is plunder, 
ee sd ee a — transaction beyond hearing. 
and what is the real aiaetice, : hey ae, i sg sige 
or kisses his thumb, a mode of sei: tie — peste the book 
conscience ? When Jonathan ha lanai ce He gen 
of land, he was required ihe: his a i ie ee wn sgl ie Ait een 
pincer Se “ap to sw ear that he had seen corn 
quiet it, he and his em pecans : en ene Sk Sait Wiel send x 
some heads of growing maise ina : leat “ _ pense pom 
tree on one side the figure a running brook, they suspended to a 

- e figures 1814, and to a tree on the other the figures 
1815. Jonathan then went i © 
"lg, n went into court, and swore that ‘ he had seen some 
growing In the spring, between 1814-15. The fact is, wheneve 
monies are substituted for sub . ie fact is, whenever cere- 
or substance, the substance is apt to be forgotten. 
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Now, touching this matter of belief in a God, it is clear that Julian 
Hibbert spoke without due reflection. He probably had been some- 
what annoyed in his youth with the cant of religion, while he saw 
through the hypocrisy of the professors, and that gave him so much dis- 
taste tor the whole thing, that the hatred of the one became synonymous 
with the hatred of the other. | myself remember passing through similar 
sensations in my boyhood, being driven to churches and chapels in- 
numerable, sometimes thrice in the day, to hear dull and measured routine 
services, and still duller sermons, wherein dogmas were made _ to supply 
the place of logic, till the very name of religion became loathsome to me, 
as sumething invariably connected with privation and suffering, and Chris- 
tianity became synonymous with jesuitry and bigotry. Hatred of this 
tyranny practise din his name, made me blind to the beautiful spirit of 
Christ, blind to the fact, that he was abeneficent and radica/ reformer of 
the numerous evils to which the human mind is subjected. It was a most 
unfortunate religion for a race of Opp ‘ressive rulers to live under, and 
therefore was it that they did what im them lay, to change its beautiful 
morality to vicious pri actices. Oppression is litterly incompatible with 
pure C hristianity. When Julian Hibbert professed his disbelief of the 
existence of a God, he was illogical. He may ask others to prove the 
existence of a God, but they may also challenge him to prove 
the non-existence. ‘Those who logicize in favour of belief, state 
their arguments very briefly.‘ Does the general system of the 
universe give internal evidence of plan, or no plan? If the answer 
be in the affirmative, then the existence of a plan must premise also 
the existence of a planner. This, allowed, opens another argument ; 
does there seem in the race of men a general and constant tendency to- 
wards perfection, through all his changes? This cannot well be dis- 
proved, and the inference must be, that the nature of the planner of the 
universe must be beneficent.’ [ apprehend that Julian Hibbert would 
experience some difficulty in disproving this argument, notwithstanding 
no two witnesses can be found who can say, * We have seen God face 
to face.’ Most probably, Julian Hibbert, stung by the illiberality and 
oppressive nature of those who wield religion as an implement for keeping 
down the poor, has been driven into the not very mathematical conclusion, 
that two wrongs make one right. The re ligious traders say to him ‘ You 
shall believe, or we will bait you, and he replies, ‘ I am ‘bent therefore 
upon disbelieving, and will disbelieve in spite of you all.” The fact is, 
belief or disbelief does not seem in any way to depend on the will of the 
individual, but on the peculiarity of his mental organization, and it is 
possible for a believer to be a much worse member of society than an 
unbeliever. A man may readily profess a belicf, without examining the 
premises, just as men profe ss themselves Christians, though a true Chris- 
tian, z. e, a being regulating all his thoughts and actions upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘do as you would be done by,’ is scarcely to be met with. A 
cold pure logician, even if he professe s to believe in the existence of a 
God, is not therefore necessarily a benevolent man, nor even if he does 
really believe. Something of an enthusiastic spirit is necessary to pro- 
duce good fruit in the shape of religion, and enthusiasm is a matter of 
temperament. But it is quite certain, that a man professing to be an 
Atheist may nevertheless be a moral man, as far as regards the transac- 
tion of his social duties, and if he be a punctilious man in regard to 
truth, which declaring his disbelief in opposition to public obloquy is 
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mostly a proof of, it is utterly absurd and mischievous to incapacitate him 


from giving evidence ina court of law. piel . 

It seems by the report, that several of the jury joined in the cry of 
‘turn him out? when William M‘Pherson declared his unbelief, It isa 
proof that they were far less fitted tor jurymen than Julian Hibbert Wiis 
for an evidence. ‘Their conduct was most disgraceful to them. This 
boasted ‘trial by jury’ seems, In many Cases, to be very like ¢ trial by 
party. Like Charles Phillips, they would rather justice should be left 
undone, than that an individual personally obnoxious to them should be 
instrumental in doing it. 

Mr. Alderman Brown addressed Mr, Phillips, ‘ The public, Mr. 
Phillips, owe you much for the course you have pursued.’ Mr, Alder- 
man Brown doubtless is a ‘ highly respectable person:’ like Bel the idol, 
‘eating much meat.’ 

But the judge, the recorder, sitting in the seat of judgment, and 
approving the interference of the spectators with the course of justice, 
and clapping them on the back! Go it, good people all, as has been 
done by church and king mobs before now! You are a ¢ British 
assembly ;’ therefore show your zeal for the Supreme Being by your 
want of charity to one of his creatures!) Hunt him out of the pale of 
society as fast as possible. ‘The recorder had a predecessor who was 
commonly called by the name of ‘ Black Jack.’ He did many things, 
but none more extraordinary than this. 

Rustic Simplicity.—According to the ‘ Times’ police report, a poor 
countryman made a complaint before the Lord Mayor that he had been 
robbed, It seemed that he came up to London with a few pounds in his 
pocket, anda cheat in a public-house, after persuading him to give half 
his money for a watch, decamped. Then, first suspecting his companion, 
the poor fellow went into a watch-maker’s to inquire the value of the 
watch, Which was only a few shillings. A cab-man at the door condoled 
with him, saying, he had once been served so himself. He then showed 
him a public-house, where he said he would find the cheat, but advised 
him to leave his remaining money in his custody, lest that also should 
be stolen from him. He complied, and it seems that the cab-man also 
had disappeared when he again came out of the public-house. ‘The 
Lord Mayor laughed at this. The simplicity of the poor countryman 
seemed to be a matter of astonishment to him. A philosopher would 
have looked deeper. The occurrence is a proof that mankind are not all 
depraved. It 1s a proof that there are places in England where con 
fidence still exists between man and man, and where cheating in pecu- 
niary transactions is of rare oceurrence. ‘Till such habits shall become 
a conspicuous characteristic of the mass of the community, there will 
not be much general happiness. Trickery is an evidence of poverty. 
People who are well off will not take the trouble to perform it, saying 
nothing of the instinctive love of truth, which is the characteristic of 
people undebauched by vice, 
| Junius Repivivus. 


Lady Hewley's Trust.—On Monday, the 93d Dec. the vice chan- 


cellor decided that the present administrators of this trust should be 
removed from their office on account of their holding Unitarian opinions. 
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There can be little doubt, we think, that this extraordinary decision 
will be reversed if it be appealed from. From the amount of property 
to which the same principle applies, it would be strange were the struggle 
to end here. 

The merits of the case lie ina nutshell. Lady Hewley was an English 
Presbyterian, This class of religionists while yet ‘Trinitarian, differed 
from the other English sects (not in being subjected to that form of go- 
vernment which the name imports, and which never obtained venerally 
amongst those so called, south of the Tweed,) but in not subjecting 
communicants to doctrinal examination by the chureh—in not fencing 
the Lord’s table and other religious privileges by acreed. The natural 
consequence followed. Diversity of opinion followed the allowance of 
freedom of opinion. Different shades of heresy obtained in different 
congregations; all continuing to worship in the chapels which their 
fathers erected and endowed, and to dispen: sc the charities which their 
fathers founded. The idea occurred to a ‘Trinitarian lawyer of turning 
them out, because they no longer held the opinions of their predecessors, 
it being deemed a very unimportant point that they adhered to the free- 
dom of their predecessors, and had relinquished the one in conse quence 
of retaining the other. ‘The first great attack was made on lady Hewley’s 
trust, and thus far successfully. 

Lady Hewley established a Presbyterian, @ e. an unfettered charity, 
Her will re juired no creed of her trustees ; nor of the ministerial bene- 
ficiaries, save that they should be ‘ godly preachers of Christ’s holy 
word.” The plea for excluding Unit irians is, that Lady Hewley was a 
Trinitarian, and that Trinitarians now deny U nitarians the epithet of 
‘godly.’ 

To decide this question, the Court of Chancery has been invoked to 
perform the office of the Holy Inquisition. Paith and conscience have 
been put to the question ; the abstrusest points of dogmatic theology and 
biblical criticism have been discussed by the bar, and on the be neh, and 
an exhibition been made, which we believe to be unparalleled, of ignorance 
mistake, and absurdity. Unused to such matters, and very innocently 
bewildered by the strange jargon, the reporters have made ‘ confusion 
worse confounded.’ 

We trust that these proceedings will be continued no longer than is 
requisite to ascertain (if there be sucha thing) the legal principle. If 
that be against them, let the heretical Presbyterians pack up and vacate. 
Only let them endeavour to fix upon their successors the condition on 
which they themselves have inherited the disputed chapels and trusts, 
and which is the legitimate title to their possession, viz. freedom from 
the ecclesiastical imposition of a form of doctrine, If this be done, the 
change of hands may become a great good, though purchased by much 
individual inconvenience and suffering. 

However page arrimige in the theological part of the dispute, the pub- 
lic can scarcely fail to be disgusted with this revival of an inquisitorial 
and persecuting spirit. And should the combined operations of lawyers 
and theologians bring (as they may) all similar property into cease less 
change and litigation, the inquiry may arise, low long society can wisely 
allow a man’s money to be employed in influencing opinions and prac- 
tices, after he is dead, 5 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EDUCATION. 
Rhymes for Youthful Historians. 1s. 6d. 





< ; ? © Te > 
Familiar German Exercises. By Dr. Bernays. 6s. 


German Examples. By the same, and forming a Key to the Exer. 


cises. 3s. 





The Story without an End, Translated from the German, by Mrs. 
Austin. 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 


On Counteraction, considered as a means of Cure. By Dr. Epps. 





Writings of George Washington, with a Life of the Author. By 
Jared Sparks. Vol. I. 





A Treatise on Roads. By Sir H. Parnell. 


POETRY, TALES, AND TRAVELS. 
The Bard of the North, and other Poems. By Dugald Moore. — 6s, 


—— 


Stories of the Study. By John Galt. 3vols. 31s. 6d. 


= 





Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel David Crockett, of West 
Tennessee. — 6s. 
Naval Adventures. By Lieutenant Bowers. 2 vols. 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the Author of Pelham. 


Letters from Switzerland and Italy. By the Author of Letters from 
the East. 


‘ 


THEOLOGY AND MORALS. 


The Sacrifice of Christ Scripturally and Rationally Interpreted. 
By ke. Higginson. 10d. 





The Excellency “of the Son, as shown specially in his Death, the 
cause of the Father's love towards him. By J. R. Beard. 





Christian Ethies ; or Moral Philosophy on the Principles of Divine 
Revelation, By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 10s. 6d. 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE MORE POPULAR DIALOGUES OF 
PLATO. 


No. I.—Tue Proragoras. 


ConsiperinG the almost beundless reputation of the writings of Plato, 
not only among scholars, but (upon their authority) among nearly all 
who have any tincture of letters, it is a remarkable fact, that of the 
great writers of antiquity, there is scarcely one who, in this country at 
least, is not merely so little understood, but so little read. Our two 
great ‘seats of learning,’ of which no real lover of learning can ever 
speak but in terms of indignant disgust, bestow attention upon the vari- 
ous branches of classical acquirement in exactly the reverse order to 
that which would be observed by persons who valued the ancient authors 
for what is valuable in them: namely, upon the mere niceties of the lan- 
cuave first; next, upon a few of the poets; next, (but at a great dis- 
tance,) some of the historians ; next, (but at a still greater interval,) the 
orators ; last of all, and just above nothing, the philosophers. An Eng- 
lish bookseller, by the aid of a German scholar; recently produced an 
excellent edition of Plato; the want of sale for which, by the way, is said 
to have been one of the causes of his insolvency. But, with the exce p- 
tion of the two dialogues edited by Dr. Routh, we are aware of nothing 
to facilitate the study of the most gifted of Greek writers, which has 
ever emanated from either of the impostor-unive rsities of E nel: ud; and 
of the young men who have obtained university honours during the |i st ten 
years, we are much misinformed if there be six who had even looked into 
his writings. If such be the neglect of the best parts of classical learning 
among those whose special vocation and whose positive duty it is to 
cultivate them, what can be expected from others? Among those who 
are engaged in the incessant struggle which, in this country, constitutes 
more and more the business of active life—every man’s time and thoughts 
being wholly absorbed in the endeavour to rise, or in the endeavour not 
to fall, in running after riches, or in running away from bankruptey—the 
tranquil pursuit not only of classical, but of any ‘literature dese rving the 
name, is almost atan end, The consequence is, that there are, probably, 
in this kingdom, not so many as a hundred persons who ever have read 
Plato, and not so many as twenty who ever do. 

Among those, again, who, in the present or in former ages, have been 
more or less acquainted with the productions of the master- mind of anti- 
quity, extremely conflicting and extremely vague notions have been enter- 
tained concerning the nature of his opinions, ‘and the scope or purpose of 
his works, It is, in truth, extremely difficult to ascertain what were, and 
were not, Plato’s own opinions. We have all heard of Platonists, and the 
Platonic philosophy ; ; but though, out of detached passages of his writings, 
philosophic systems have been subsequently manufactured, it is to this 
day a problem whether Plato had a philosophy: if he had, it certainly was 
not the philosophy of those who have called themselves Platonists. This 
Uncertainty arises from a variety of causes. In the first place, the author 
never speaks in his own person, but affects to be the mere narrator of 
conversations stated to have taken place between other and known indi- 
viduals. When, too, the dialogue is of a controversial kind, as is 
almost always the case, the interlocutor to whom the victory is invariably 
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90 Plato's Dialogues; the Protagoras. 
assigned, not oniv is himself, but is not even a man of 
straw, who might be supmose to be the author's representative ; buta 
philosopher of toe tazhess ~¢ and reputation, who had decided and 
nown opinions of his owa—the author’s master, Socrates. Li can only 
e con r Sr : > jess probability, whether any part ol Uhiese 
conversations actually took place as alleged; and if not, how far they 
were Invenied as mere specimens of argumentation and imquiry—how 
far to istrate the opinions Socrates—and how far to inculcate 
those of Piato himseil. ' The dieulties of arriving at any certam solu- 


tion. are further complicated bv the preference which is shown in most 


of the dialogues for overthrowing the various doctrines already in voxue, 
rather than for setting up any others in their room 5 and the frequent 
use of that ‘irony’ for which Socrates was celebrated, and which 
superadds to the doubt whether the entire discourse has any scrious 
purpose, a stil] further question how much of the particular passage 1s 
intended to be taken seriously. 

If we might be permitted to mention the hypothesis respecting Plato's 
own opinions and purposes, which appears to ourselves the most pro- 
bable, it is one which has been suggested to us by a little essay of the 
celebrated Schleiermacher, on the Character of Socrates as a Philoso- 
pher; a translation of which, with the addition of some valuable re- 
marks, has recently been put forth by one of the few genuine scholars 
of whom our country can still boast, the Rev. Connop ‘Thirlwall, in his 
periodical work, the * Philological Museum,’ published at Cambridge. 
Dr. Schleiermacher’s view of the nature of the service rendered to philo- 
sophy by Socrates, is that it consisted not in the truths which he actually 
arrived at, but in the improved views which he originated respecting 
the mode in which truth should be sought: and this appears to us to be, 
with some modifications, applicable likewise to Plato, No doubt, the 
disciple pushed his mere inquiries and speculations over a more ex- 
tended surface, and to a much greater depth below the surface, than 
there is any reason to believe that his master did. But though he con- 
tinually starts most original and valuable ideas, it is seldom that these, 
when they relate to the results of philosophic inquiry, are stated with an 
air of conviction, or as if they amounted to fixed opinions. But when 
the topic under consideration is the proper mode of philosophizing— 
either the moral spirit in which truth should be sought, or the intellec- 
tual processes and methods by which it is to be attained ; or when the 
subject matter is not any particular scientific principle, but knowledge in 
the abstract, the differences between knowledge and ignorance, and be- 
tween knowledge and mere opinion ; then the views inculeated are 
definite and consistent, are always the same, and are put forward with 
the appearance of earnest and matured belief, Even in treating of 
other subjects, and even when the opinions advanced have least the sem- 
blance of being seriously entertained, the discourse itself has generally a 
gs ae 4 — = Conception which does seem to be 
of philosophizing The te “ egg - other of the process 
science of the Investigation of ‘Ss he oon draw is, that, on the 
truth, Plato had not a ies a ree theory of the pursuit of 
error, and how, but had_ also we aaa a =m rn predecessors —_ 
on all or most other subjects. ts ed definite views of his own ; while 

subjects, he contented himself with confuting the 
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absurdities of others, pointing out the proper course for inquiry, and the 
spirit in which it should be conducted, and throwing out a variety of ideas 
of his own, of the value of which he was not quite certain, and which he 
left to the appreciation of any subsequent inquirer competent to sit in 
judgment upon them. With respect to many of his most interesting 
speculations, that inquirer is yet to come; so far have the penetration 
and sagacity of the man of genius outstripped the slow and halting march 
of positive science, 

Of a writer of this character it is, of course, impossible to convey any 
notion by an enumeration of his tenets or a compendium of his plilo- 
sophy, since he has nothing which ean be called, with any assurance, 
tenets or a philosophy. Unhappily, the only complete transtation 
which exists in our own language is full of faulis, and often with difi- 
culty understood even by those who can read the original.* In the 
absence of the only tolerable substitute for a knowledge of the author 
himself, some conception, however distant and imperfect, of what lie is, 
may, perhaps, be derived from a very full abstract of some of the more 
interesting of his dialogues. It is in this hope that the following notes, 
made originally for the writer’s personal satisfaction in the course of his 
private studies, shown, after the lapse of years, to one or two friends 
who were unacquainted with the writings of Plato, and unexpectedly 
found to be interesting to them, are now laid before a wider circle of 
readers. In the execution they have no pretension to any other merit 
than that of fidelity. Of the dramatic excellencies of the dialogues (which 
the finest specimens of the higher comedy have hardly equalled, and 
certainly not surpassed) little could be preserved in these sketches 
compatibly with any degree of abridgement. But the more important 
and interesting of the argumentative portions of each dialogue are very 
little curtailed, and in other respects approach as near to literal transla- 
tions as the writer, consistently with producing such English as could 
be expected to be understood, knew how to make them. 

The dialogue with which it is proposed to commence is the Prota- 
goras ; supposed to be one of the earlier productions of the author. 
There is no work of Plato which more obviously appears to have been 
intended rather as an exercise in the art of investigating truth, than to 
inculcate any particular set of philosophical opinions. Many ingenious 
and some profound thoughts are, indeed, thrown out in the course of the 
discussion. But even if we had to form our judgment of this dialogue 
without the light thrown upon it by the other works of Plato, we should 
be compelled to draw one of two conclusions; either that the author 
had not yet made up his opinions on the topics treated in the dialogue, 
or that hedid not think this a proper place for unfolding them. 

Protagoras, who along with Socrates is the chief interlocutor in the 
dialogue, was one of the people called Sophists ; and seems to have 
been the first who avowedly took the title. Many of Plato’s writings 
are directly aimed against the Sophists ; and those writings have been 
the chief cause why, in modern times, a designation, which originally 
meant ‘ a teacher of wisdom,’ has become significative of quibbling and 


* The admirable translation by M. Cousin will, when completed, answer the pur- 
pose for all to whom the French language is sufficiently familiar, The reader, how- 
ever, must be mindful to judge of Plato by M, Cousin’s translations of the dialogues, 
and not by M, Cousin’s prefaces to them, H 2 
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deceit, Certain Church of England writers, in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
and other publications, have, for the base purpose of discrediting free 
institutions and freedom of inquiry, on the one hand exaggerated grossly 
the mischievous tendency of what the Sophists taught ; and on the 
other, represented them as enjoying great favour and importance m the 
free States of Greece, and particularly at Athens ; just as the same 
writers have represented the persons called Sycophants (that is, people 
who stirred up vexatious prosecutions in the Athenian courts of justice) 
as especial favourites with the ‘ sovereign multitude,’ in the face of the 
overwhelming evidence which the whole mass of Athenian literature 
affords, that these persons were as odious to the people as the lowest 
class of pettifogging attorneys, or even common Informers, In Our own 
country. With regard to the Sophists, this very dialogue of Plato 
affurds (as will be seen) strong eyidence that when he began to write, 
they were already in very ill repute ; while all that is really known of 
them tends to throw great doubt upon their having, as a class, really 
deserved that degree of obloquy. All inquirers into abstract truth, ex- 
cept mathematicians—all who were afterwards called Philosophers, (a 
term of which Socrates is believed to have been the inventor,) had, before 
his time, been confounded together under that older name: and such 
are seldom popular with the mass of mankind ; witness the House of 
Commons, and most public assemblies in this country. Among the 
Sophists were comprised all the earlier inquirers into physical nature, 
along with all the earliest moralists and metaphysicians ; and though 
there were among the latter, as was inevitable in the infancy of science, 
as there are in Plato himself, much fallacy and verbal quibbling, there 
by no means appears to have been a greater proportion of doctrines 
having a pernicious tendency, than has existed in all ages. 

It does not seem to be the object of the present dialogue to expose the 
errors or false pretensions of the Sophists in general, or of Protagoras in 
tame a for although Protagoras is confuted, and made to contradict 

uimself again and again, after the usual manner of Plato, and is occasion- 
ally made somewhat ridiculous, for being only able to harangue, and not 
to discuss ; (the complaint which Plato never ceases to urge against the 
Sophists ;) yet, when he is suffered to state his sentiments at length, what 
he utters is by no means either absurd or immoral, but, on the contrary, 
sound and useful good sense, forcibly expressed, or, at the lowest, an able 
pleading in favour of the side he espouses, on whatever question the dis- 
cussion happens for the moment to turn upon ; and this, too, although the 
opinions of Protagoras on the nature, sources, and limits of human know- 
ledge, are, in other places, the subject of Plato’s warm, but not disrespectful, 
attacks *. If it be possible, therefore, to assign any specific and decided 
Pi ccpeeres seni ars to have been, in their f undamental 
his principal tenets thus: That ae is the conan eatcun. i “ee 
that all things aye only what they appear to the percipi a ver + (or, oe “ a 
itself is nothing but a series of eniate "(fAgys ’ ‘ e — er we tg eise) 
One of his works commenced thus:—< aE pg ge o. rie “tee 
whether they exist or do not exist ; for there are man x Preece nd t a ‘hk we iol re 
_~ eanenany of the subject, and the shortness of aseas life? uiepere ors ‘ — 
airs, 173 ws tigiv, 818 ws obx slaty, Terra ee riot sono Ke 
Bemis ay 6 Gieg rei avJewrev. For meat. ae ne gern “i ae ye a ids 
that Protagoras was, at an advanced tag tes f ; mar sd 5 ea 
collected from all who possessed them, and ™ t in th oh ~ 
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purpose to this dialogue, it would appear to be intended not to hold up 
the Sophists either to ridicule or obloquy, but to show that it was pos- 
sible to go much beyond the point which they had attained in moral and 
political philosophy ; that, on the whole, the v left the science of mind 
and of virtue In an extremely unsatisfactory state ; that they could not 
stand the test of the rigorous dialectics which Socrates carried into these 
inquiries ; and that the truth could only be ascertained by that more 
accurate mode of sifting opinions, which the dialectic method (or that of 
close discussion between two persons, one of whom interrogates, and 
the other answers) furnishes, but which speech-making, and the mere 
delivery of doctrines from master to student (the practice of the Sophists) 
absolutely preclude. 

A brief abstract of the dialogue will, I think, confirm this notion of 
its scope and object, by showing that Socrates merely plays with 
opinions throughout. 

A young man, named [lippocrates, having heard, late in the evening, 
that Protagoras has come to Athens, hurries to Socrates in the morning, 
before it is light, and presses him to go with him to Protavoras, ex- 
pressing the most earnest desire to become the scholar of so wise a 
man, and obtain a participation in his wisdom, Socrates consents ; but 
as it is too early to visit Protagoras at that hour in the morning, they 
pass the intermediate time in conversation, Socrates then, in order, as 
he says, to try the strength of Hippocrates, begins to question him as 
follows :—* If you were desirous of receiving the instructions of your 
namesake Hippocrates s of Cos, and were aske din what capac ity, and in 
order to become what, you would answer, In the capacity of a physician, 
and in order that vou might become a physician. Lf you offered money 
to Polycleitus or Pheidias, that the ‘y might take you under their tuition, 
and were asked the same question, you would answe r, In the capacity of 
statuaries, and in order that you might become a statuary. Now if any 
one should ask you in what capacity you are seeking the instructions of 
P rotagoras, what would be your answer /—*‘ In the capacity of a Sophist.’ 

‘And ohat do you expect to become through his instructions /’ Hippo- 
crates blushed, and answered, ‘ If this be like the two preceding cases, 
I must expect to become a Sophist,’ ‘ Should you not, then, be ashamed,’ 
sald Socrates, * to hold yourself forth as a Sophist to the Greeks?” He 
confessed that he should. (This is one of the passages from which it 
may be clearly inferred, that the profession of a Sophist was a disrepu- 
table one in Greece before Plato wrote.) 

Socrates, however, supplied Hippocrates with a defence, by telling 
him that he supposed he did not intend going to Protagoras as he 
would go to a phy siclan or an artist, to learn his profession, but as he 
would go to a writing-master, a gymnast, or a music-master, not in 
order to become himself a music-master, &c. &c., but to learn so much 
of these arts as be longed to a liberai education. Hippoc rates assenting, 
Socrates continued .—Do you know what you are about to do? You 


instance, among many others, that prosecutions for blasphemy are not of modern 
invention. 

The same biographer mentions, that Protagoras, until his abilities excited the 
notice of his countryman Democritus, (both were citizens of Abdera,) had followed 
the humble calling of a porter; in which station he signalized himself by being the 
first inventor of a Anot,—if we may be permitted thus to translate the word rdan. 
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are about to give your soul to be trained into the hands of this man, 
whom you call a Sophist ; but what a Sophist is, I should be much sur- 
prised if you knew; and yet, if you do not, you must be ignorant whe- 
ther you are doing a wise act or a foolish one. What do you suppose 
a Sophist is ?—As the word implies, a man who knows wisdom.—\ ou 
might say as much of a painter or an architect—he knows wisdom ; 
but if we were asked what wisdom, we should answer, the wisdom which 
relates to the taking of likenesses, and so forth, What is the wisdom 
which the Sophist knows? What can he teach you to do?—He can 
teach me to speak well.—This may be a true answer, but not a sufficient 
one. On what subject can he teach you to speak well? for a musician 
can teach you to speak well on the subject which he knows, viz. music. 
What can a Sophist teach you to speak well upon? Upon that which 
he knows ?—Certainly—And what is it which he knows ?—Hippo- 
crates confessed that he could not tell. * See, then, to what a danger 
you expose yourself, If you meditated putting your body into the hands 
of any one, at the risk of its well-being, you would consider for a long 
time before you made your resolution, and would take counsel with 
your friends and relations; but what you value much more than your 
body—vyour spiritual nature*—on the good or bad condition of which 
your well or ill-doing entirely depends, you are going to put under the 
care of aman whom you only know to be a Sophist, not knowing, as it 
appears, What a Sophist is, and this without taking even an hour’s time 
for consideration, or asking the advice of anybody. Is not a Sophist a 
dealer in those wares which the mind subsists upon ?—And what does 
the mind subsist upon ?—Upon instruction. Let us not, then, suffer the 
Sophist to impose upon us by praising the quality of his wares. Other 
dealers praise their wares, although they are no judges what is good for 
the sustenance of the body, nor their customers either, unless such as 
happen to be physicians or gymnasts. So these men, who hawk their 
instructions from city to city, praise all they sell, and yet some of these 
may very likely be quite ignorant whether what they offer is good or 
bad for the mind, and the purchasers equally so, unless some of thein 
happen to understand the medicine of the mind. If, therefore, you are 
a judge of good and bad instruction, you may safely buy instruction of 

Protagoras or any other person; but if not, take care that you do not 
endanger What is dearest to you. You risk much more in buying in- 
struction than food. lood you may take home in another vessel, and 
have it examined by qualified persons before you take it into your sto- 
mach ; but instruction is taken at once into the mind, and the benefit is 
reaped, or the injury incurred, on the spot. 

. After this conversation, they proceed together to the house where 
Protagoras is living, and find him there with two other Sophists—Pro- 
nar OR iy . —— are several times introduced as 
cussion, It may be ; rene We | ver See ee 
them, in the course tie mg Fem ae drop a - by 
ticularly than morals or polities, and nm — pte “ei a 
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This propensity of Prodicus is displayed in different parts of the dialogue 
in a very amusing manner, and several touches in his part might be 
quoted as admirable specimens of the higher comedy. 

Socrates opens to Protagoras the object of their visit, by telling him 
that Hippocrates, a young man of high rank and excellent capacity, 
desired to become conspicuous in his” country, and thought that this 
would be more easily attainable through the instructions of P rotagoras. 
The Sophist having asked whether Hippocrates would wish to speak 
with him alone, or before the numerous company there assembled, and 
Socrates having left it to his option, Protagoras commended Socrates 
for his discretion, saying, that a stranger, who travels about and draws 
round him the most promising young men of every state, making them 
leave their other pursuits and associates, and attach themselves to him 
for the sake of their own improvement, has need of caution, since such 
a proceeding must necessarily excite jealousy and ill-will; and, for this 
reason, all the ancient Sophists—for the profession, he contended, was 
ancient—had disguised their real pursuit for fear of consequences, and 
had professed poetry, the science of divine worship, and even music or 
syimnastics, as acover. But he himself did not follow their example, 
thinking that they never effected their purpose: the disguise did not 
conceal their real object from the leading men in the various cities, for 
whose eyes alone this veil was intended, since the common people 
merely repeat what they say; and an unsuccessful attempt at conceal- 
ment only made the matter worse, by causing hypocrisy to be added to 
their other imputed offences. Protagoras, the refore, openly avowed 
himself a Sophist, and thought this a much safer plan than to deny it ; 
and by this and various precautions he had so managed, that, althouh 
he had practised the profession for many years, no harm had ever come 
to him in consequence of it*. He, therefore, preferred that his conver- 
sation with Socrates and Hippocrates should take place before the whole 
company. 

‘ Suspecting,’ says Socrates (who is the supposed narrator of the 
whole) ‘ that he wished to make himself glorious in the eyes of Prodicus 
and Hippias, from our seeking his society, | propose «d inviting them, and 
those who were conversing “with them, to join in our conversation.’ 
Accordingly they all assembled, and Protagoras told Socrates that he 
might now state his business. 

Socrates accordingly repeated what he had already said, that Hippo- 
crates wished to receive the instructions of Protagoras, and was anxious 
to know of what nature was the benefit which he would derive from them. 
Protagoras answered, that he would every day improve, and return home 
better than he was the previous day. ‘ So,’ said Suc rates, * he would, ifhe 
were to attend on the painter Zeuxippus—he would return home im- 
proved in painting, and a better painter ; rif he were to attend Ortha- 
goras, the flute-plaver, he would every day re omen home a better flute-player 
than the day before. In what respect, if he attends on you, will he every 
day return home improved 2? — Protagoras commended the question, and 
answered, He will not be treated by me in the same manner as by other 
Sophists, who spoil young men by putting them back into geometry and 


* Another of the passages which overthrow article upon aiticle of the ‘ Quarterly 


Review.’ 
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} astronomy, and the other arts, the very things which they had on 
‘ viously fled from. I teach them what they come to learn, a tow 
i they may best manage their own families, and how best to sp “a and 
| " act in the affairs of the state—You teach politics then, and profess to 


make men good citizens—I do so.—You possess an admirable “ 
. you do indeed possess it, which I know not how to disbelieve. rom 
Une hitherto I had imagined that what you profess to teach is not capable 
of being taught, or delivered from men to men. For the Athenians, 
who are a wise people, if in their assembly they are deliberating on 
ship-building, send for the ship-builders to advise them, and will hear 
nobody else; if about building a house, they will listen to nobody but 
architects; and if any one else, however noble or rich, attempt to speak, 
they scoff and drive him away. But when the discussion 1s upon any- 
thing which concerns the general management of the state, they listen 
: ; to persons of all ranks and professions without distinction, and never 
: think of reproaching any man for presuming to advise on the subject 
when he has never studied it, or learned it of a master. It is evident, 
} therefore, that they do not think it capable of being taught; and the R 
| best and wisest citizen, as Pericles for example, though he teaches his 
sons excellently whatever a master can teach, cannot succeed in teaching 
: them the wisdom and virtue in which he himself excels ; in this they are 
no better than ordinary individuals, For these reasons, says Socrates, 
I have hitherto doubted that virtue can be taught; but if Protagoras can 
prove the possibility, I beseech him to do so. 
Protagoras consents, and asks whether he shall teach by a pos, 
(which | am inclined to translate a /egend,) like an old man instructing 
1 the young*, or by a discourse (Aoyos.) They give him his choice, and 
TE he prefers to tell them a story. — If, as this circumstance would indicate, 
1 it was a frequent mode with the Sophists to deliver their doctrines in 
rf this way, it would account for the pv0oe which are scattered through the 
TH writings of Plato, and which, appearing to be related half in jest, half in 
fi earnest, It is not very easy otherwise to explain. 
| The story is, that when the gods made men and animals, they gave it 
in charge to Prometheus and Epimetheus to endow them ; that Epime- 
theus solicited the task from his brother, and having obtained it, pro- 
i | ceeded to distribute the endowments of strength, swiftness, &c., among 
the various animals, on the principle of compensation ; but when he had 
: exhausted all the endowments which he had to give, he found that man 
7 was left unprovided for. Prometheus, to remedy this blunder, stole 77” 
Li | évrexvov aopiay (scientific wisdom) trom heaven, and with it fire, with- 
out which it was of no use, and bestowed these upon man. On this 
| account Was it that man, being akin to the gods, alone of all animals 
1et acknowledged their existence ; and, by means of art, acquired the faculty 
of speech, made to himself clothes and houses, and procured food, But 
as there were no towns, and no human society, for want of the art of 
Polity, the human race were in danger of being extirpated by wild beasts ; 
when Jupiter, in compassion, sent Mercury from heaven to make a pre- 
| sent to mankind of Shame and Justice, in order thatthere might be mutual 
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benefit of all. Jupiter ordered him to give them to all; for if a few only 
possessed them, political society would be impossible ; and bade him 
establish a law, as from Jupiter, that he who was incapable of shame and 
justic e should, as a disease in the state, be extirpated. 

‘ For this reason,’ continued Protagoras, ‘the Athenians and others, who 
on architecture or any other manual art will hear only the few who 
possess it, are ready, when the subject is social virtue, which depends 
wholly upon justice and prudence, to listen to all advisers; because of 
this virtue all should be partakers, or states cannot exist. 

‘And to prove that in reality all men do believe that justice and the 
other social virtues ought to belong to all, observe this: If a man pre= 
tends to be a good musician, and is not so, all men ridicule him, and his 
friends admonish him as aman out of his senses. But when justice and 
the social virtues are the matter in question, although they well know 
that a man is unjust, yet if he tells the truth and publicly avows it, what 
in the other case they considered to be good sense, is here thought mad- 
ness; they maintain that all men should profess to be just, whe ther they 
are so or not, and that he who does not profess it is a madman, because 
the man who does not, in some degree, partake of the quality of justice, 
is unfit to live amongst mankind. 

‘It seems, then, that mankind in general think all persons qualified to 
advise concerning these virtues, since all are required to possess them, 
But further, they think that these virtues are not natural and sponta- 
neous, but the result of study and of teaching. For those evils which are 
supposed to come upon men by nature or ill fortune, no man ever thinks 
of reproaching another for: who ever reprimanded, much less punished, 
another, for being of low stature, weak, or deformed ? such evils are 
regarded as an object only of pity. Men admonish, and censure, and 
' nish one another, for the absence of those good qualities only, which 
they deem to be acquired by study and art ; and for this reason only it Is 
that they so deal with the unjust. Let us but consider what punishme nt 
does, and we shall see that, in the opinion of mankind, virtue may be 
acquired, No man punishes another because le has done wrong ; this 
would be the blind vengeance of the irrational animals. — Rational punish- 
ment Is not on account of the past act, which, having been done, cannot 
be undone; it is for the sake of the future; it is in order that t)°s 
offender, and those who witness his punishment, may be warned against 
offending hereafter. The Athenians, therefore, and others, since they 
do punish the unjust man, do so with this intent; the ‘y do so because 
they think that virtue may be acquired, and that punishment is a means 
where ‘by men are induced to acquire it. 

‘To the other argument of Sucrates, that good men, although they 
teach to their children other things, fail of teaching them to be good, the 
following is the answer:—If it betrue that there is something which, 
unless every member of the state possesses, the state cannot exist; and 
if this something be not architecture or pottery, or any mechanical art, 
but justice, prudence, holiness, in short, manly virtue; if all men, and 
women too, and children, whatever else they have, must have this, or be 
punished until they acquire it, or, if incapable of acquiring it, must be 
sent out of the country or put to death; and if, nevertheless, good men, 
teaching their children other things, do not teach them this, they are 
unworthy the name of good men, For that it can be taught we have 
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clearly shown. Is it credible, then, that men should teach their sons 
those things, to be ignorant of which carries with it no evil consequences, 
and not attempt to teach them that, which, if they do not learn, death, 
banishment, confiscation, destruction of their fortunes and prospects, 
will fall upon them? Notso. From infancy upwards they instruct their 
children in these things ; they tell them what is just and unjust, honour- 
able and dishonourable, holy and unholy; they bid them practise the 
ene and avoid the other; and if they disregard the admonition, correct 
them by threats and blows. And in placing them with teachers, they 
enjoin care of the child’s morals still more earnestly than of his Jearning ; 
and the teachers make them read and commit to memory those passages 
of poets and other authors, by preference, which commend virtue and 
reprove vice. Music also is taught them, chiefly to soften the mind and 
accustom it to harmony, and order, and proportion; and they are deli- 
vered to the gymnast, in order that their bodies, being in good order, 
may be fitter to obey the commands of a well-ordered mind. When they 
leave school, the State requires them to learn its laws, and regulate their 
lives by them, as those who learn to write follow the copy which is set to 
them by the writing-master ; and if they deviate from this rule they are 
punished ; and the very name given to punishment indicates its object— 
it is termed correction.* 

‘Nor is it wonderful, notwithstanding this, that good fathers should 
have sons of no particular merit. If there were any other branch of 
knowledge, the cultivation of which by every citizen were necessary to 
the being of the state ; if society could not exist unless all could play on 
the flute, and if all were taught to play, and reproached if they played 
ill, instead of being envied for playing well—(as at present men are not 
envied for being just and virtuous, since it is every man’s interest that 
others should be just and virtuous, for which reason we are all eager to 
teach justice and virtue to all men)—do you suppose that the sons of 
good flute-players would be better players than other men? Not so. 
Whoever had the best natural disposition for music would be the best 
player: a good player's son would often play ill—the son of a bad 
player, well; but all would be competent players, compared with those 
who knew nothing of music whatever, In like manner all civilized 
men, even the most unjust, if compared with men among whom there is 
no training, no tribunals, no laws, with the wild men of whom poets tell 
us, would appear a perfect master in virtue: and after mixing with 
such men, you would be delighted to meet with the greatest villains of 
our own country. But now you are fastidious, and because all are 
teachers of virtue, you will not allow that any are so: just as if you were 
to inquire in this city who teaches Greek, you would find nobody ; or if 
you sought somebody competent to teach the son of a mechanic. his 
father’s art, which he had learned in his father’s shop as well as_ his 
father could teach it, you might find nobody ; but of men who could teach 
those who were totally ignorant of the art, you would find abundance. 
It is thus with virtue ; all men teach it; and we may think ourselves 
fortunate if we find one who is a little more capable than others of ad- 
vancing men towards it, Such aman I profess to be ; and I am willing 
that my scholars should judge of my pretensions, Accordingly, the terms 
of my contract with them are, that when they have received my instruc- 
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tions, they shall either pay me the amount of my demand, or, if they 
think: this too much, shall pay me according to their own estimate, made 
in a temple and upon oath, of the value of the instructions,’ 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 





SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No. 2, FEBRUARY, 
ST. VALENTINE'S DAY, 


Hark! hark! it is there 
On the hedge-row bare ; 
It is there on the boughs 
Of the leafless tree ; 
Two winged lovers responding vows ; 
It comes with a chirp and a twitter to me : 
Sweet! be thou mine, 
Sweet Valentine ! 
Sw ony I am thine, 
Sweet Valentine! 
From each down-mottled throat it comes dancing to me, 
"Tis love’s mellow note, so joyous and free, 


Bright, bright, each gleam 
Of the joyous dream ; 
When love-cherishing spring 
Embowers the grove, 
They’!l revel in bliss on expanded wing, 
And waft through the sky the rich carol of love. 
Sweet! thou art mine, 
Sweet Valentine! 
Sweet! [ am thine, 
Sweet Valentine ! 
It will float o’er the vale, and come leaping to me, 
With the flower-scented gale, float mellow and free. 





SPACE, 


QO, for a song of unimagined glory, 

To tell the visible wonders of great Space ! 
And stand as on a spiritual promontory, 

Looking Creation in her holy face ; 

And with the adoring eye of Poesy 

Read the love-secrets there! Holy, all holy, 
Is every aspect of the earth and oe : 

And all the mighty cloud of melancholy 
That from the soul without on that within 
Descendeth, to the brain-work of vast dreams 
Lends splendid shadowings. O, for deep words, 
That, like the music of leaf- hidden birds, 
Micht even from the listening flowers win 
Assent to the great love w hich in me teems! 


*\W * 
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THE RAJAH’S TOMB. 


Tuts is the spot! there needs no sculptur’d line ! 
No column marks the Rajah’s lonely tomb ; 

But shadowing elms their drooping boughs incline, 
And shroud his cold remains in sacred gloom. 


Yes! far from Ganges’ consecrated wave, 
Beneath our pallid groves and northern skies, 

A stranger’s hand hath laid thee in thy grave, 
And stranger-tears have wept thine obsequies ! 


A stranger? No! thy ‘caste? was human-kind ; 
Thy home—wherever freedom’s beacon shone, 

And England's noblest hearts exulting shrined 
The turban’d offspring of a burning zone. 


Pure, generous mind! all that was just and true ; 
All that was lovely, holiest, brightest, best— 
Kindled thy soul of eloquence anew, 
And waked responsive chords in every breast. 


Sons of the western main around thee hung, 
While Indian lips unfolded freedom’s laws, 

And grateful Woman heard the Brahmin’s tongue 
Proclaim her worth, and plead her widowed cause. 


Ah! why did fortune dash, with bitter doom, 
That cup of high communion from thine hand, 
And scatter, darkly withering o’er the tomb, 
The blessings gathered for thy native land ? 


Be hushed our murmurs! He, whose voice had won 
Thee, heaven-bound trav’ller, forth from Pagan night, 

ln mercy called the trusting spirit on, : 
And bade it dwell with Unereated Light, 


Perchance, when o'er thy loved paternal bower 
The Sun of Righteousness shall healing rise, 

When India’s children feel his noon-day power, 
And mingle all in Christian sympathies, — 


Hither their pilgrim footsteps duly bound, 
With fervent zeal these hallow’d haunts shall trace 
And sweetly solemn tears bedew the ground 
Where sleeps the friend and prophet of their race ! 


M.A. 
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THE INDICATOR AND THE COMPANION.* 


ProriEe do not read Goldsmith now, so much as they did in our 
boyish days ; yet he is not forgotten, nor ever will be ; and 
amongst his many pictures, which have not less heart than imagi- 
nation in them, the old soldier, ‘kindly bade to stay’ by the Groside, 
and, shouldering his crutch, ‘to show how fields were won,’ is, 
no doubt, a familiar and favourite one with thousands. It is 
pleasant to realize the pleasure with which thie villagers listened 
to his ‘strange, eventful history.’ The enjoyment tnight have 
been, if not of so stimulating a character, yet a more pure and 
useful feeling, if the veteran had talked ol ‘other matters besides 
martial exploits ; if he had told of the scenery of the regions 
through which he marched, produced the be autiful flowers or 
shells which he had found time to pick up in his campaigus, and 
recounted the antique legends or domestic histories of the inha- 
bitants of places where he had been quartered long enough to 
make acquaintance. ‘Those whose interests are in the battles of 
politics, and whose amusements are in the fields of literature, 
may find an analogous gratification in these volumes. Leigh 
Hlunt is a veteran in polities : he served long, with little pay 
and many hard knocks, in the people's cause; and here he 
comes, not to tell of his deeds or his wounds, but to discuss with 
us a basket-full of relics gathered in many of the regions = 
thought, near and remote, recent and antique; and whe of 
will not bid him ‘kindly welcome ?’—will not be glad to see bbe 
for auld lang syne, and give the afternoon fire another poke, to 
make it blaze, by way of preparation for a social chuckle over the 
good things ferreted out by our ‘Indicator,’ and the pleasantries 
which seem to be as heartily participated as they are frankly 
imparted, by our ‘Companion ?> 'The volumes are sali titled ; 
they are a‘ Miscellany for the Fields and the Fireside ;’ they 
shall be inducted forthwith into the chiffonier, ‘for the good of 
the house ;> and when June comes they shail have an airing ; 
their bookease should be the pocket of the ‘sociable,’ if we had - 
one, but as it is, the coat-pocket or bag must suffice, we being 
our own sociable ; and they shall enlive: our stroll, alternating 
pleasantly with the frolicsome motions and twittering sounds that 
will then be around us; or be read aloud by a voice ‘like a bird’s, 
as our boat glides ge ntly down the Lea, while the fish shall per- 
form an extra somerset when we come to the paper upon Angling. 
orthe study, we have other companionship ; you come not the re, 
Leigh Hunt, and you know it. Your place is not between 
Bacon and Hartley, nor your time the clear morning or the dead 
of night. We have other companionship for travelling too, when 


- A Miscellany for the Fields and the Fireside ; by Leigh Hunt, 2 vols, Colburn, 
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it is real and right-out travelling. Good bye to you, Leigh 
: Hunt, when it is ‘On with the horses, off for Canterbury ;’ (lor 
: 1 j Canterbury from London that is, and so forth ;) you are no mis- 
pif cellany for the Rhine and the Rhone, Mont Blane and the 
ae Coliseum. But as to fireside and fields, they are at your ser- 
vice, Leigh Hunt; come, and welcome. ‘There you are ‘at 
home,’ and so are we with you. 

These volumes talk ; and very well they talk too; and on a 
vast variety of subjects. They contain tales, both sad and 
sprightly, literal and imaginative, criticisms, descriptions, reflec- 
tions, characters, aphorisms, puns, speculations ; in short, they 
are a sort of literary and poetical what-not. Old books and new, 
print and manuscript, plates and playbills, are scattered on its 
shelves; you have only to fish, and bring up something good. 
Moreover, you are sure it will be short; a comfortable security 
in a book forthe fields and the fireside, where nobody wants long 
stories. 

Amongst many others, perhaps as good, or it may be, some of 
them better, there is a beautiful redemption of the story of Godiva 
from commonplace vulgarity ; a pleasant collection of ‘ Memorics 
connected with various parts of the Metropolis ;’ a touching anec- 
dote of the mother of Thomas a Becket; an ingenious social 
genealogy, showing how, by lineal descent of cordialities, a living 
man may have shaken hands with Shakspeare; a glorious sketch 
of ‘the Graces and Anxieties of Pig-driving ;? a good ‘ Karth 
upon Heaven ;’ and a beautiful tale, called ‘the Mountain of the 
Two Lovers;’ any one of which is enough to put the reader in 
good humour with the author, and establish their sociability, like 
that of agreeable companions in a stage-coach, for the rest of the 
journey, or the book. We mention them by way of introducing 
the parties. We are not travelling ourselves just now, having 
business in town which must be done; but we are sure you will 
like one another, and get on well to the end of your ride. 
There ; shut the coach-door; good journey to you. 

“very body knows the faults of Leigh Hunt’s writings ; his 
occasional affectations, and his obvious consciousness. We there- 
fore do not feel our critical character at all compromised by not 
writing a dissertation in a or reproof of them; especially as 
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: ‘ we do not put forth another dissertation in proof and praise of 
ih the peer sterling qualities which those writings always exhibit. 

| We would rather that when the author feels like a boy, he did 
ite not stop to think and say, ‘ How like a boy I do feel!’ which, 


moreover, is not like, the boy never being deadly lively in that 
self-analyzing manner; but we do not care much about this ; 
there are plenty of captious critics to make a fuss about it, and it 
is but a trifle after all, 

Every observant reader of these volumes must feel that, light 
as they are, they let him into the real character and dispositions 
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of the writer; and the intelligence, attainment, and benevolence 
of the man whose acquaintanceship is thus made, are such as to 
ensure esteem and regard. Oh, it makes one’s blood boil to 
think of the political and literary persecution to which this man, 
in common with many others, was for so long a period exposed. 
Ile carried his honesty, his intelligence, his benevolence, into 
polities ; that was his offence, and that alone. He served his 
country in the most efficient way, as a public writer, as a jour- 
nalist who never compromised his principles, and who endea- 
voured, amid the strife of party, to diffuse in the country the 
knowledge and the love of political principle. _ Hence he became 
a mark for the most unscrupulous and unrelenting malignity. 
He has outlived those days; but shall we forget them ? The claws 
of «The Quarterly’ are pared ; the lacerations which they inflicted 
may be healed ; but those and other scars remain, and they should 
entitle the veteran to his laurel-wreath, which is all that the 
people have yet to give to those of their friends who, not being 
relations of Karl Grey, tools of Lord Brougham, nor hangers-on 
of the Whig and Tory aristocracy, stand little chance of being 
the objects of public munificence. 





THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Wuen we would test the principles of public men, and learn 
what claim they have to the character of friends to the people, 
we first require to know their opinions of the taxes on knowledge. 

Let it never be forgotten, that he who has no desire to raise 
the mental as well as the physical condition of human beings, 
has no sympathy with man, as man. Grant the honesty of his 
zeal against the oppression which would deprive industry of 
bread, yet if he stop there, you do but number him with the 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals ; for to con- 
sider man (whatever his present state) as a being having no other 
wants than are supplied when he is clothed and fed, is to regard 
him in the light of a mere animal, and is not to be the friend of 
man, in the higher and nobler sense of the word. And he who 
would not only stop there, but would resist every attempt to 
improve the moral and intellectual capacities of the many, is not 
the friend but the enemy of the people. 

It is in no spirit of philanthropy that such a one will tell us 
that there is a possibility of the labourer knowing too much; 
that more knowledge would make him discontented with his pre- 
sent station, and thus give rise to great unhappiness. ‘Too much 
knowledge! Can there be too much light? Yes,—to those who 
love darkness better, ‘ because their deeds are evil.’ And if there 
be one deed of evil which more than any other should shun the 
light, it is that of putting out the eyes of the labourer lest he 
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should look abroad in the world, and, from among the innu- 
merable channels of profitable industry, choose some other occu- 
pation than that of grinding corn for the Philistines. ua 

Away with the notion that knowledge is the parent of discon 
tent: where discontent exists, it is because of our ignorance 0. 
the means to remove the evils of which we complain. Know- 
ledge animates with hope and inspires with confidence ; or where 
evils are irremediable, it teaches patience. Discontent is found 
where want and privation exist by the side of wealth and luxury. 
The starving tenant of the mud cabin, surrounded by the man- 
sions of the rich, repines, where there is none to teach him to 
repine. He is discontented, from the circumstances of his posi- 
tion; and the bitterness of his spirit, and the danger it may 
threaten to the peace and order of society, is in exact proportion 
to his ignorance of the true causes of his sufferings, and the 
degree in which his views are circumscribed of the means for bet- 
tering his condition. 

Too much knowledge cannot yet, at least, be charged to the 
account of the peasantry of England and Treland, yet they are 
discontented; and not only so, but, in a practical sense, greater 
enemies to the rights of property than any other portion of the 
working classes. Is not this a striking fact? ‘The most discon- 
tented class, the class of which almost exclusively machine 
breakers and incendiaries are now composed, is at the same time 
the most ignorant class! It has, however, been gravely asserted, 
that we should have heard nothing of incendiarism but for the 
influence of newspapers and popular education. Education ! 
Why, searcely an individual concerned in such outrages has been 
found able to read or write ; and who ever sees a newspaper in 
the hands of an agricultural labourer? It has been proved before 
the Poor-law Commissioners, that there are even now whole 
parishes in England, and that within twenty miles of London, in 
which no person employed in field-work is possessed of the ele- 
mentary arts of reading and writing ; and as to newspapers, how 
little do they penetrate beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
great towns! ‘There are innumerable villages in which a news- 
paper is never seen from January to December; and in the few 
exceptions to this rule, it is only in a public-house used by the 
better sort of farmers, where a stale copy of a county chronicle, 
filled with advertisements of farms to let, and sheep to be sold, 
may sometimes be discovered. 

It is not so in towns however, and to the fact that it is not so, 
may be traced the almost entire absence of those scenes of mob 
violence which up to the present moment disgrace our agricul- 
tural districts. Whoever will take the trouble to examine the 
habits of the working classes where they have the readiest access 
to newspapers, will find that a gradual change has for many years 
been working upon their minds, and that they are daily becoming 
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less disposed to resort to brute force to decide the difference 
between themselves and their employers, or to redress their poli- 
tical grievances. Livery day we hear less of the destruction of 
power- -looms, as vat the strect riots which at one time were almost 
of nightly occurrence. Bristol, almost a solitary instance, is not 
a proof to the contrary. In the midst of their violence the mob 
shed rio blood, and even this was an improveme nt upon the last 
Spa- fields’ riot. ‘Twenty years ago, and in a time of similar poli- 
tical excitement, the e xammple of Bristol would have been carried 
to greater lengths in every principal town in the kingdom. 

This marked progress is what might onan been predicate d from 
the nature of the case. ‘The leader of a mob isa man reckless 
of consequences. ‘Teach him to reason oul reflect, and although 
he may reason wrongly at first, he will soon reason himself out 

of being the leader of a mob. It is impossible to read much 

without being led to think, and as the habit of thinking will 
increase with the habit of reading, it may be laid down as an 
axiom, the more newspapers the fewer rioters. 

Hence it matters very little how intemperate may be the cha- 
racter of a popular journal. The more furious the war of words 
the more peac ‘eable will generally be the deeds of the combatants. 
The very individuals best pleased by seeing the conduct of their 
governors denounced in strong language, will be the least dis- 
posed to commit any overt act “of treason against the Government. 
They are satisfied with having a voice given to their w rongs, ancl 
are then more easily persuaded to rely upon the force of public 
opinion, than to resort to dangerous and uncertain expedients. 
‘The press may be considered as a safety-valve for popular indig- 
nation. Put down the press, and in a moment of universal irri- 
tation you produce an explosion which will shake the whole 
machine of government to pieces. Had Charles the Tenth under- 
stood this maxim, he might yet have been upon the throne of 
France. Civil war would not have raged in the streets of Paris 
had he not made war upon the journals. Their thunders would 
have been heard instead of the sound of his own cannon, turned 
against him by the people. The ordinances must have been 
repealed, but the revolution of the three days would have been 
averted. 

In disposing of this objection we get rid of almost the only 
argument deserving refutation which has been urged against the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge. Some good people imagine 
that were newspapers cheap, so violent w ould be the tone of those 
addressed to the working classes, that the whole country would 
be in a flame. ‘Take, however, the most extreme case, and it 
will be found no evil could arise from a free circulation of news- 
papers so great as that which is now produced by the restraints 
to which they are subject. No doubt the most popular journal 
among agricultural labourers would be that which expressed in 
No. 86, I 
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the strongest terms a sense of their grievances. Say that the 
laneuage of such a journal should be intemperate In the highest 
decree, and it would still be better that the public should be 
roused, by such means, to consider the actual physical and moral 
condition of so large a portion of the population, than that the 
subject should be foreed upon the attention by the fearful specta- 
cle of the midnight conflagration which is now so often witnessed, 

ven were we to adyance a step further, and admit that cheap 
journals would exist, in which incendiarism would be openly 
advocated, yet as the same elie apness would be given to Innume- 
rable other journals in which the madness and folly of such a 
doctrine would be plainly exposed, much less mischiet would be 
done than by the present policy, which forbids an antidote to the 
poison already In existence. _ 

There is no greater fallacy than the notion that it is better to 
prevent the diffusion of information than to risk the propagation 
of error. It is only the ignorance and credulity of mankind 
which render error dangerous, and there is no other way to re- 
move that ignorance and credulity, than to allow the most un- 
limited discussion of all known facis and opinions. Since the 
press was first introduced, of how many follies and fables has it 
been made the organ; yet is the world less enlightened than be- 
fore the art of printing was discovered? No permanent evil can 
arise from publishing error, where every one is at liberty to pub- 
lish the truth through the same channel, and it is surely better 
that error should be openly taught than secretly disseminated: 
while we are ignorant of its existence, we know not the extent of. 
the delusion, nor the danger to be apprehended from it; but 
when it is openly avowed, we may array our forces against if, 
and drive it from its strong holds. If we would really get rid of 
the mischievous doctrines which are cherished among sections of 
the working classes, let us encourage every man to speak out; a 
free discussion of the policy of incendiarism, could the minds of 
its abettors be opened to discussion, would do more to put down 
the practice than a thousand special commissions. 

A friend to the taxes on knowledge has lately appeared in the 
person of Captain Hamilton, byswhom we are told that the only 
effect of their repeal would be to extend the circulation of jour- 
nals of the worst description, and to create a host of others of the 
same class. ‘This opinion is echoed by the Editor of « The 
Globe,” who tells us, that instead of cheap knowledge we should 
raise the ery for cheap gin, for such would be the character of 
the trash most eagerly coveted by the publie. 

Phe argument upon which these assertions are founded, is that 
the sale of a work depends not so much upon its intrinsic excel- 
lence as upon the intelligence of its readers, and the extent of 
the circle by whom its intelligence can be appreciated, ‘The pre- 
muses are true, but the inference is obviously incorrect. Because 
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the mass of readers are not philosophers, it does not follow that 
they have a greater appetite for falsehood than truth. To interest 
the i ignorant it may be necessary to strip science of its technicalities, 
but not to hold it up to ridicule. It has been found that even 
children may be amused and instructed by works of a higher 
order than the nursery tales of the last gener ation, an the lin- 
mense sale of the § Penny Magazine’ is a triumphant proof, not 


2 


indeed that every body can understand the Principia of New! yn, 


but that a jor urnal may attain the greatest possite civeula ion, 
without pandering to eit he r vice or folly. With this fact before 
our eves, W laf is the sal le ol Phe Voor Mans Gauardia ‘ .2 il 


all the other che. ap but Late ee aaa periodicals puolished ta de- 
fiance of the stamp duties ? 
only maintain a feeble existence by means of their illegality, and 
that the moment they shall lose their notoriety as victims to 
government prosecutions, and be exposed to the competition of 
journals equally cheap, but more able and intelligent, they will 
die a natural death. 

A word or two to those who profess to doubt whether newspapers 
are, afier all, a means for the dissemination of knowledge. Com- 
pared with innumerable works of higher pretensions in every de- 
partinent of literature and science, a new spaper seems a very 
humble instrument of me “ital cultivation, andi many honest and 
well meaning men would make it appear ir they regard it with 
contempt, and believe that we are culty of a misnomer, when we 
call the stamp duty upon newspapers a tax on knowle dge. 

Those, however, who speak the most disparagingly of news- 
papers, are often among those who do not profit the least by 
them, and would not, perhaps, ungratefully deny the fact, if the 
same information were communicated, not in the form of a loose 
sheet, but in that of an octavo volume, hot-pressed, and published 
in Burlington-street. The most import ant class in society, the 
class which gives the tone to public opinion, the middle ¢ lass, is 
not composed of literary students, or classical scholars, but, to a 
great extent, of mere ne wspaper readers. Go into the house ofa 
merchant or tradesman of wealth and influence, you will find a 
library of books, but evidently intended more for show than use ; 
a few of the lighter works of literature, be longing to a book club, 
on a side table, one or two of the Monthly Magazines lying 
about, but even these rarely perused by the head of the | family, 
who will not be slow to confess that nine-tenths of the time 
which he spends in reading are devoted to the newspaper. Yet 
you will not find that he is "defici ‘ent in general information; no 
man can read habitually the vast mass of msce ‘llaneous inte }li- 
gence embodied in a di Lily paper, ‘'! he ‘Times’ for instance, with- 
out imperce ptibly becoming acquainted with many branches of 
literature and science, of which he would otherwise have known 
nothing. No daily paper is exclusively filled with news of a 
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political character: we find there critiques ‘upon new works, 
notices of the fine arts, accounts of new inventions, and of voyages 
for scientific discovery, facts in astronomy, chemistry, medicine, 
geology, and history, agricultural reports, and articles upon 
every subject of human interest. It is quite true that a news- 
paper paragraph does not embody so much knowledge as a pro- 
found philosophical treatise; but the latter is not read by those 
whose attention is already too much engrossed by numerous 
cares and ayocations, and the newspaper affords them, on the 
whole, as much information upon general subjects as they have 
leisure to acquire. 

But let no one depreciate the value of that intelligence which 
is the especial province of a daily journal, and which is political ; 
that is to say, which treats of passing events, of the conduct of 
legislators, and of the principles of legislation, of the measures 
which are to promote the prosperity of millions, or involve them 
in hopeless misery. What is the history of the past, compared 
with a knowledge of the world as it is? What the most scientific 
researches to the stirring incidents in which life and property are 
at stake? We have to do with the struggles and difficulties of 
society, in its bustling active scenes we have to take a part, and 
we require to know the circumstances in which we are placed, the 
relation in which we stand to others, to be put upon our guard 
against the sharks who prey upon ignorance and simplicity, to 
have our liberty defined, that we may learn what we may do, and 
what we must refrain from doing; and is a knowledge of these 
things to be forbidden in the nineteenth century? Were it only 
that there is no other effective instrument for the promulgation of 
the laws, no other means of learning the manner in which judges, 
magistrates, and juries, administer the laws, than a newspaper, if 
must be of inestimable importance to the people. 

In reference to the all-important subject of national education, 
there is no engine that might be made so powerful in forwarding 
this great work as cheap newspapers. To teach the art of read- 
ing is a very small part of the business of public instruction, we 
must teach the habit of reading before we can create a well- 
informed mind, and before that habit can exist, the attention 
must be aroused, and an interest excited, which is always best 
done by those publications which treat of passing events. In 
country places we may often meet with adults who have been 
taught, when young, to spell through a chapter of the New Tes- 
pon a oe he ~<a advanced any further, and have even for- 
s0 ‘hat they knew of the art, for want of all access to works 
of sufficient novelty to make reading a source of pleasure, and 
enesh adoring a oa of a disagreeable task. 
alr. reagan do much to remedy this defect, but 

, ting compared with what might be effected by penny 
newspapers. What is it likely an unlettered villager will care 
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about the history ofa foreign bird, an ancient cathedral, or allu- 
vial deposits, compared with a narrative of proceedings before a 
justice of the peace in the neighbourhood, or an account of the 
trials at the County Assizes ?— Let not the fastidious censure the 
taste of the working classes for police intelligence. It has been 
well observed by Mr. Elliot, that * police reports are far better 
digests of the laws which relate to the affairs of the poor, than 
are the term reports to the lawyers; what the Lord Mayor or a 
Sir Richard Birnie says, is deemed by them to be of more conse- 

quence than what my ‘Lord Lyndhurst or Lord ‘Tenterden says. 

Every regulation that affects the poor man, every protection his 
few affairs require, are there explained, not by me re rules, ill- 
compose ‘d, but by individual and ever recurring facts.’ But this 
is not all, for he who reads these with interest and attention, will 
not be long before he extends his course of reading. ‘The habit 
once created, will become a necessary of life ; he will begin to 
take an interest, not only in domestic inte ‘lligence, but in what is 
doing in France, America, or Van Diemen’s Land. Minds will 
not then exist without ideas; those who now seek gratification 
in drink, will find higher and more intellectual enjoyments, and 
thus be raised from that state of semi-barbarism, in which many 
thousands bearing the name of Englishmen yet remain. 

In alluding to ‘the habit of drinking, so prevalent among the 
working classes, let it not be forgotten that the taxes upon know- 
ledge are a positive temptation to intemperance. ‘The poor man 
cannot now see a newspaper without first calling for liquor. If 
in search of employment he is anxious to look over the lst of 
advertisements, or if desirous of reading the last accounts from 
the Swan River, or other of the new settleme ‘nts in which he 
would find a better market for his labour than in his own parish, 
he must repair to a public-house, for no where else can he pro- 
cure the loan of a seven- -penny journal, and thus the very means 
which might i improve his mind, and raise him from the degrada- 
tion of paupe rism, are made instrumental to his moral debase- 
ment and ruin. 

How long will this crying evil be permitted to endure? We 
have now arrived at the second session of a reformed parliament ; 
will our Ministers, dare the ‘y, suffer it to pass over without the 
abolition of these iniquitous imposts / God forbid that the 
clamour which has been raised against the assessed taxes, should 
be made the plea for postponing ‘the re peal of the taxes on know- 
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CLASSIFICATION OF READERS OF SHAKSPEARE, WITH REMARKS 

ON MACREADY’S KING JOHN. 
Tur readers of Shakspeare are of four classes, and these may be 
subdivided. The first reads, enamoured of the beauty and pro- 
fusion of poetical imagery, the richness of expression, and appro- 
priateness of language ; he gleans from his author a plenteous 
store of maxims, apophthegms on men’s conduct and actions, 
and points of distinction in human character and human intelli- 
ence; or, seeing beyond these, Shakspeare’s plays contain for 
him a system of moral philosophy, irradiated by the glories of 
poetry. ‘Thence he garners up in his mind a theoretical know- 
ledge of his fellow-man, and applies to this inexhaustible store- 
house for his parallels and comparisons ; the more frequent are 
his references and examinations, the more closely he, even thus, 
studies the great master of the mind and heart of man, so the 
more does he feel assured of the wondrous perception, the almost 
omniscient piercing of Shakspeare’s soul-enkindled eye. ‘To 
such an one the exhibition of a drama of Shakspeare’s is single 
in its attraction. ‘l’o hear a living voice shape forth those words, 
and in its tones and undulations mould those sentences, giving 
form and sound to those exquisite and airy images, and those 
truths of philosophy, to those maxims of human conduct, and to 
those admirable moral lessons of life, is enough of dramatic 
realization to him; enough though the delivery be not the em- 
bodied conceptions of the speaker: such an auditor has not 
himself, perhaps, the faculty to embody them, or the discrimina- 
tion to see which speaker does or which does not. With a closed 
eye he may sit, listen, and be delighted ; and that delight alone 
will amply compensate the cost of cash and time with which he 
purchased it. 

Of the second class is he whose reading may be called re- 
lective. He has not the power of creating, of embodying, of 
living in thoughts and emotions which he sees as he reads. He 
holds, marshalled under his eye, the shapes, and figures, and 
movements of the beings and events which are delineated in the 
words, His attraction to the theatre will be the spectacular 
realization of his reflected images. This is the most fastidious 
of all auditors, if he happen to have historical or local knowledge 
ot facts and custom to help his criticism. His disappointment 
or gratification will be in proportion to the degree of pictorial 
realization; an anachronism of dress, decoration, or embellish- 


ment, will swallow up aught and all else of be: 
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lings are well disposed of, and his time usefully and improvingly 
employed. 

There are, indeed, two species of this class ; the one just de- 
scribed, all of picture and pantomime discretion ; the other, who, 
with similar tastes, combines a susceptibility to poctical beauty, 
philosophical maxim, and Shakspeare’ s verbal aptness: he is of 
the first class, united to the first division of the second class. 
Ile, with the pantomime and spectacular action, reccives the 
added pleasure of hearing his favourite language declaimed 
whether with truth of perception and feeling matters not; the 
actor must be sure to make him hear it. ‘Uhis auditor may con- 
eratulate himself on a trifling extraction from his purse, and 
three hours so charmingly occupied, ‘The language may be now 
more deeply cut on the ti ablets of his me mory. 

Hrom any of the forementioned will be elicited some sympathy 
with the story or the events of the play. ‘The vi irying ¢ ondition 
of the persons whose fortunes, dilemmas, passions, and feelings 
form the groundwork of the fable, will, more or less, as specta- 
tors may be morally and intellectually constituted, kindle an 
interest with the passing action, superadded to the pleasure of 
listening to the poetry and the precepts, which, to him of the 
first class, is the principal attraction, or to the spectacular enjoy- 
ment of the second class; though much more exalted will be his 
pleasure, more ready and expansive his sympathies, who, of the 
second class, combines the moral qualities of the first, viz. the 
disposition to poetic beauty and expressive language. No auditor 
is altogether destitute of these sympathies. But there is a third 
class of readers to whom the tale, the links of events, and the 
catastrophe or the dénouement, the ‘What is it about? what 
will come of this?’ are the only objects of reading, or going to 
see after such reading; for them the seeing will still possess ‘the 
freshness of novelty. Perhs aps this playgoer has less of the phi- 
losophically dvamebie spirit in him when he enters the theatre 
than any of the former classes; but he is likely to quit it with 
more of the germs of true thought than they are. An unantici- 
pated mingling of his senses in the excitements of sorrow and 
circumstances of suffe ‘ring which pass under his gaze, will enfold 
him in the enduring bonds of sympathy, and lay to his heart a 
lesson on which he will ponder long and fruitfully. Often, with- 
out perceiving how the spirit to do so has grown in him, he will 
be led to trace effect up to cause, and from cause to go on to 
consequence ; thus imbibing a store of knowledge, whicl th, while 
it induces a habit of thinking, and quickens his perceptions, will 
be lastingly beneficial in soothing many corrosions of thought 
towards his fellows. Probably he will not like the Me rchant of 
Venice, because Shylock is so remor selessly cruel; or Othello, 
for that Iago is so deceitful a villain; and ‘Richard the ‘Third 
may be no favourite with him, because there is in that play such 
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an exhibition of reckless and ferocious tyranny. — The error, 
however, to which such an one is most liable, is in taking his 
first impressions of the acting of a character as the standard by 
which he ought to estimate all future representations of the 
same; especially when playhouse applause or public report, not 
less frequently ill-adjudged than fairly awarded, has stamped the 
actor with a © tower mark’ of current excellence. He will con- 
demn another who shall give a picture unlike the first he saw, or 
finding in it a resemblance to his favourite, the aforesaid first, 
will wisely detect a mere imitation ; and either of the seconclu- 
sions may be erroneous. Nevertheless, he has seen the play; 
and among the barren-thoughted, the merely curious of this class, 
are many to whom such seeing is a qualification for criticism : as 
those who take a trip to Brighton will return to London and talk 
of the ‘ vast ocean’ with as much profundity of wisdom as if they 
had fathomed its lowest bed, or traversed its furthest remotenesses. 
Still each and all will enjoy an instructive delight for the price 
they pay for admission to a theatre when one of Shakspeare’s 
dramas is performed. 

There is a fourth class distinct from all the former, although, 
like the second, one of this class marshals under his mind’s eye 
the scenes, actions, movements of the beings whose thoughts, 
purposes, and sensations his body’s eye peruses on the figured 
page; equally with the first he is susceptible of poetic beauties 
and expressive forms of speech, and the philosophic or literary 
spirit which awakes his desire, and kindles his admiration as he 
hears them from living lips. Yet must he hear them with truth’s 
and passion’s soul-convincing tones: to him a barren declamation 
is barren—it is unendurable ; and to him no orderly-marshalled 
emphases, no liquidity of undulation, no accurately-balanced 
cadence, and crescendo floatings, and measured mellowness of 
modulation, will compensate for the absence of nature’s true 
eloquence : which absence his ear and heart detect immediately ; 
and ‘ sweetness of tone,’ when the feeling does not give such a 
tone, is to him as harsh as saw-grinding, or the wheezing of a 
dry pump-valve. With the readiest and the warmest of the third 
class, also, his sympathies arise with the tale, and flow with the 
exhibited feelings before him; but he will hear with indifference 
many things which receive their and the whole theatre’s loudest 
acclamations, and be enraptured with others which pass unnoticed 
by the multitude. tach passion and emotion touches a respond- 
ing chord in his own frame, and his reason pays approving 
homage to the judgment of his senses. But, beyond all these, 
ae will a metempsychosis, which being, perhaps, unap- 
preciable by, inconceivable to, the other classes, will be doubted, 
unrecognised by them; or with some will be stoutly denied, if it 


attract their attention further than a laugh of ridicule. Yet | 
incline to the be 


lief, that though it is unexercised by, and un- 
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', known to many, no one is entirely destitute of this faculty. All 
IS are at liberty to express liking or disliking for an actor; but let 
y no one who has not repeatedly and freely exercised this fac ulty, 
e suppose he is a judge of an actor’s powers. In him, of this 
rt fourth class, the currents of thought course through the veins ; 
e the impressions which his mind receives will, if he choose they 
i should, cast over his exterior the variations, the colourings, the 
Dy lights and shadows of a possessed and embodied sense, a re ality. 
t, Exciting, at volition, the impulses of his imagination, the aspira- 
I- tions, feclings, passions, and characteristics of another, take life 
F and action in his own frame, spread through the intricate mazes, 
‘ the stems, branches, and fibres of his physical organization, and 
18 he holds a second existence within his own—his first; and he 
k can throw it off, or take it on, aé will. He is endowed, let me 
y say in parenthesis, with the moral, intellectual, and physical 
S. organization, that make the fountain source from which alone an 
e - actor’ s efficiencies of beauty, power, and excellence can emanate ; 
's the centre from which all his art radiates, and round which iis 
glory revolves. Yet there have been hundreds of the profession 
1, who were ignorant of this truth, who knew not of its existence, 
e nor dreamed that it was indispensable in their art; and some 
;, who have stood aloft in the public gaze, and been worshipped as 
wonders, who never displayed an atom of such organization ; 
S never exercised it themselves, and could not comprehend how it 
y existed in others: but they passed with the world as great actors; 
e professors they were, if you please, reader. [| have said this dis- 
S tinguishing fac ulty is by the fourth class called into operation at 
n will. So in the actor's moments of highest excitement, in the 
d reeling and convulsions of suffering, when mind and frame both 
| seem wrenched and torn by conflic ting and distrac ‘ting throes of 
vf agony; it is then that the intellectual senses are more rapid and 
e acute in theiraction; it is then that he has the most perfect con- 
trol over his powers; 1 mean this of the true actor; for every 
4 function of mind is gathered in and concentrated to the office for 
2 which he would employ them; and, in opposition to the general 
] belief, I venture to assert that this true actor is at such moments 
e more vigorously sensible, more minutely perceptible of the points 
. of skill which his imagination and impulses have tasked to the 


t execution of the scene, “than at other times and moments in which 
] there is little appearance of excitement ; that is to say, when his 
‘madness’ rages highest he is most rational, (for such things 
are ‘madness’ to dull-brained fools.) ‘This may seem para- 
| doxical ; but it may be explained in a knowledge of that volition 
of double existence of which [ have spoken. ‘To proceed—of this 
fourth class of readers of Shakspeare’s dramas; to one of these 
the completest results of the labours of otherways combined skill, 

the display of all that ever was waved forth from the hand of a 
Stanfield, a Grieve, or a Roberts, or from their united mastery of 
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art; with all the gorgeousness of procession, the richness and 
right of costume, ay, though the wand of an enchanter should 
throw over the whole theatre a blaze of beauty and splendour 
which would shame the creations of fancy and imagination, all 
would be as nothing, all from him will vanish before that more 
attractive vision, one single truth of developement of human 
character and human passion, one just portraiture of intellect 
working at the heart and through the frame of man; to that one 
thing alone will every faculty of eye, ear, and thought be fasci- 
nated and enchained. He can value not less than the former 
classes all that draws their best attention ; but his greater aptitude 
to man’s illustration of man supersedes all other claims on him ; 
and green baize for scenery, with no other wardrobe than such as 
leaves the frame to free action and expression, would have more 
charms for him, while the devices of mind and heart were visibly 
at work together in the actor, than all which decoration or em- 
bellishment can substitute in a baldness of verbosity, for a negation 
of passion, an obscuration of the poetry of thought, an unphilo- 
sophical mentality, or undiscriminated tinges and depths of 
character. Let him have character, embodied conceptions and 
emotions expressed with nature’s truth, or passion harmoniously 
rising and beating with events, and (all his nicety of appreciation 
of other adjuncts notwithstanding) he will submerge and forgive 
the pettier offences of inappropriate costume or anachronisms, 
and time and place oppositions and blunderings, even though 
they should so far violate proprieties as to make Nilus and the 
Pyramids march over to the walls of Corioli, or permit St. Peter’s 
church to elevate its head above ruined triumphal arches sixteen 
centuries before a stone of it was digged from the quarries, or the 
herald of king George the Fourth to blow his trumpet for king 
John under the walls of Angiers. To diminish the number of 
this class throughout England, is the great aim of Mr. Bunn’s 
theatrical economy ; to sicken the few germs of taste and feeling 
for the true dramatic art in the other classes, is his elorious policy. 
But Mr. Bunn is not the first worker; he did not originate this 
crime against genius, and elevated thought, and improving de- 
light, though his ardour and industry, now he has taken up the 
trade, are much greater than any of his predecessors evinced. 
Messieurs the public, it was in your power to check it when it 
commenced ; the fault is yours that it speeds so rapidly. I will 
tell you why by and by, Stillthere remains enough to meet the 
strongest desires of this class. No actor whom | have yet seen 
1S SO endowed to meet them as is Macready. Whosoever of them 
os him in King John on Monday evening, December 9, will 
believe my assertion. ” : 

_ On a future occasion I shall cast my eye over Hamlet, as he 
lived in, and came from Macready. If people would anatomize 
character and feelings, and so learn to trace their links and 
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affinities, before they decided on the quality of the whole, and 
with such schooling go forth to watch an actor’s process, espe- 
cially in this character, there would be hundreds, thousands, 
(nay, very few dissentients in the million,) who, in spite of pre- 
dilections, old likings, or ecstasies of admiration, would soon 
conless their acquiescence in what I here declare as a well- 
considered conviction, that there have been men of * renown’ in 
Ifamlet who did not exhibit so much understanding of the true 
man, so much of his mind, or conception of his intellectual and 
physical organization, and power of thinking, so much of the 
true poetic ‘spirit of dramatic life through the whole five acts, 
gathered in one mass, as Macready evinces in rocking his head, 
with such a volume of meaning, thought, feeling, and expectation 
in his look, as he paces to and fro when the king, queen, and 
courtiers are assembling to witness the play; or in a single 
passage in the short scene with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
alter the play. Their old favourites were good somethings ; 
agreeable, interesting, delightful, may be, after a Psalitortiuee Eiri 
let ‘ts they were not. But my present ‘office is with King John. 
rom first to last—and I have surveyed the whole again and 
again, before I would pe rmit the impressions which | took to be 
set down ; or suffered the impulses which then threw me onwards, 
to guide me in this, ere I had examined them and balanced each 
in the scales of calmer reason, to ascertain their origin and their 
value;—from first to last there was not one olimmering of a con- 
ventional acquiescence, no vague adoption of a prescripted form; 
no tame yielding to the conceptions of predecessors in the part, 
however honoured they may have been by public applause, or the 
judgment of critic s—there was not a twinkle of a reflection from 
memory: all was entirely conception—his conce ‘ption—the flame 
of intellectual light which his own eye had thrown upon—ainto, the 
character; and. ‘the exhibition of that strong grasp, which imagi- 
nation, c reating a sec ondary existence, had take nh upon his frame. 
When the curtain drew up ‘and showed him sitting in state to 
receive the French embassy, to say ‘ he looked the character’ is 
poorly prating in conventional parlance. It was himseli—John 
—in breathing corporeality. Of this completeness of personal 
transmutation, the spec tators must have been sensible; and be- 
fore he had spoke n six lines, it was felt that the mind also of 
King John was working in that frame: moving under that selfish 
irritability which the poct has made a prominent feature in the 
character. I was so near that I could trace the quiver of the lip, 
and turn of the eye-lids, and I saw that thought had created the 
emotion which stirred them. The face flu: hed and paled in the 
coming, present, and passing sense; and when the actor sprang 
from his attitude of assume od dignity, at the stronger dictates of 
his passion, to retort the defiance of Chatillon, it was at once 
perceived that he did not intend to curb himself by established 
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usages—that he would play the character as he felt it should be - 

layed. Sir reader, that was dignity, if you please: and many, 
even of the percipient and impressible, who have not heard 
Macready speak that language of threat and defiance, are yet to 
learn how much of beautiful energy it possesses. 

Reader, you have seen a marble figure in armour, lying ex- 
tended on a tomb, the effigies of one who has lain beneath that 
stone some six hundred years? Or, you have seen a_ pictured 
representation of this John, as he stood in mailed preparation, 
cased cap-a-pie in steel meshes—jet from crown to heel, save the 
little bands of silver which edged his cope and_belted his corslet, 
and the coronet that circled the coif of black iron net ? and per- 
haps your fancy has helped you to a spark which vivified this 
picture, and kindled through it motion, life, and sense. Even 
with the perfection of form, mould, and habit, which your moral 
vision would cast into that picture, and look upon it in its ful- 
ness and exactness of life—even so might your bodily sense have 
looked on King John at eight o’clock on Monday evening, Dec. 
9, 1833. Ay, and you would have seen him think, and heard 
him speak his thoughts: and not on scientific principles of elocu- 
tion were his thoughts spoken, but on principles which warn the 
science, and may teach it to know its deficiencies. 

Were I to select a scene in which the superior mental powers 
were put forth unaccompanied by any of those physical projec- 
tions, broad masses and flaring lights of execution, which can be 
seen and felt by the least minded auditor—appreciated—in a 
way—by the most uncognisant of the philosophy of thought; | 
should choose the regal interview with the sophistical knave- 
priest, Pandulf. How the actor himself may estimate his quality 
in that scene, I cannot inquire; he ought to be satisfied | may 
tell him, and that * satisfy’ to him, is, I suspect, the most difli- 
cult attainment of his studies. How the audience received it, I 
do know, and I think they did not understand it, and while it 
Was in course of action, were, probably, contrasting it with their 
recollection of somebody else in the part; and so very different 
Was it, that if they felt its power, they feared to compromise their 
reputation for taste and judgment by applauding it. Or, was it 
that they took in a deep satisfaction while watching so correct an 
illustration of characteristic thoughts and sentiments, and silently 
admired and acquiesced in the nice discrimination which pre- 
sented the language in a truth and force which it had never 
before received? Whenever I have been witness to this acted 
ie oe was in other heads (or hands) than 

F ady s, those two speeches, one of reply to Pandulf, « What 
mete _ to aterrogatories, &e.” and that addressed to 
; ip, Whose Brother of England, you blaspheme in this,’ is @ 
yreeze that fan’s John’s coal into flame, two regular peals of 
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plaudit have followed their delivery. Now, reader, why was 
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this ? because, think you, the passages were given spades 
and passionately—in so characteristic and so masterly a style ? 

Do not deceive yourself. ‘These two speec ‘hes have hitherto been 
used as appeals to a favourite Bullism—a swagger of indepen- 
dence and patriotism. And all the family have clapped their 
hands in laudation of John’s boldness and energy, and their 
own: if they had looked beneath the surface they might have 
seen that of this patriotism, &c. there is not a breath in King 
John’s composition, but that would have spoiled the ear-tickling, 
which would be a pity. 

Mr. Macready threw into his manner and expression, the irri- 
tation of an aggrieved selfishness—his ire was birthed in a sense 
of ene roachment on Ais privilege to tithe and toll—Shakspeare 
understood kings as well as he did Pandulfs, and knaves in hum- 
bler garb. The ‘re is no patriotism in this affair, and King John, 
at that time, felt himself strong enough to swagger and defy ; he 
spoke in the confidence of strength, not of hone: ‘sty: there was no 
sreat risk just then, and he spoke his feelings; those feelings 
were the engendering of his own individual interests. Macre; dy 
had the honesty and courage to relinquish a clap-trap in favour 
of truth; and, as times go, “reader, that, let me tell you, is a bold 
thing to do. 


‘The king is moved, and answers not to this.’ 


j These words are nothing as they stand alone on the page, and 
that alone is the prescribed fashion of speaking them in the play- 
houses. ‘The ‘ point’ would be of such refined texture that the 
audience would not take it; the effort, the labour to make it a 
point would be lost—unrewarded by a ‘ round ;’ let the passage, 
therefore, go for nothing, or as a mere stepping-stone in the 
dialogue, a rung in the ladder which would be overlooked by the 
spectators, however firmly the foot fixed upon it, or paused in 
trial of its strength, while the ascendant looked around, ere he 
advanced higher. . Mr. Macready did so fix his foot and pause 
upon it; you saw that he was feeling its strength, while the eye 
slanced at the direction of the ladder and at surrounding objects. 
Without metaphor to speak, he threw into that line a complica- 
tion of intelligence, each particle of which was palpable. ‘The 
crushed tone of the voice was responsive of the apprehension that 
Philip would bend under Pandulf’s priestly thunder, and so 
break the recently formed alliance: the consequence to himself, 

and the rage, mingling with the already anticipated threats of 

revenge, were w orking at the same moment in his thoughts, and 
in the same moment were expressed; the inquisitive and reproac th- 
ful glance of the eye, affirmed the colour of the voice to be 
nature’s true tint, and though the spectator had been ignorant of 
the coming events, and of the author’s text, he, from that moment 
saw, that if Philip did break with him at that j interview, John 
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a ' - 
would burst out with something similar in effect to ‘ France, 
thou shalt rue this hour within this hour!—the keeping was 
admirable. die 

In proposing to Hubert the murder of Prince Arthur, the 
power of the actor was acknowledged by the audience. Among 
the masterly touches which he threw into the scene, was one 
which stood out prominently splendid; to my thinking never 
before approached ; certainly never surpassed. The word ‘death’ 
escaped from him, and he started back appalled by the sense 
of having overleaped all safety, burst beyond the limit from 
which he could retreat, and plunged himself into escapeless peril 
and ruin by breathing that word; while his eye, gazing in terror 
on the witness to the sound, still endeayoured to pierce its light 
into Hubert’s soul, in agony of suspense to know how he received 
it; then urging his voice by a desperate resolve, in a deep, gut- 
tural, half-strangled hiss, he forced forth the words, ‘A grave!’ 
and on Hubert’s acquiescence, the rebound from this o’erstrained 
and torturing tension of the nerves, was as perfect a touch of 
intellectual acting as Macready himself ever saw, or himself ever 
made others feel. Yet I must be permitted to qualify my admi- 
ration of the scene till this point,—I do so warily, because I am 
not sure that [ saw it aright,—the face during much of the 
scene's progress was, to my direction, en profile, and, as I caught 
it, the featural expression was that of fearful apprehension and 
terror occasioned by a physical object, as he looked towards 
Hubert :—the pupils were in protrusion and distension. ‘Till the 
word ‘death! this is not John’s sense, and there it is mingled 
with a shrinking from himself. His gaze is more internal and 
watchful. ‘The object of his dread are thoughts, wishes, which 
he desires to speak, but dare not. His glance to Hubert is inqul- 
sitorial of the operation of his words, mingled with apprehension 
and doubt of the result, and significant both of apprehension and 
design as it glides round towards young Arthur. Let not these 
remarks be condemned as unimportant, as trifles in critical dis- 
tinction. If the disposition to notice such distinctions, and the 
perception to ascertain and yalue them, were more widely diffused 
and generally prevalent among visitors to the theatre, | have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Macready would be the most 
popular actor which the nineteenth century has brought belore 
the public scrutiny, . 

Events develope John’s character more fully, and Mr. Mac- 
ready keeps the accordance most beautifully ; the spectator, the 
more closely he watches him, will the more readily yield, ‘this i3 
likely, this is just, this is natural.” Would that space allowed 
i a re gp f Ey: ‘ acillation, consciousness, ai 
the fitfulk wig "i ha i Ing John in the fourth act. He, in 
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attempting to relieve himself by throwing the charges and the 
vast load of guilty terror on Ilubert; and that reeling joy, that 
very suflering of de light which shook through brain, heart, and 
every fibre of his remae. when, as he eagerly gasped, ‘ Doth 
Arthur live ? “&e. Leannot trace him on this paper, though every 
look and tone is as fresh in my memory as all were when the 
drop fell at t the end of the act. ‘TMhere are of the play-goers who 
see nothing particularly great in Mr. Macready but his intense- 
ness, his deep- -boiling and clamorous outbursting in the terrible, 
the masses of passion. Oh! that scene would have satisfied the 
utmost craving of such, and they might quote it daily as a 
triumph of their judgment. 

And let those who estimate Macready in Shi ikspeare’ s charae- 
ters by contrasting his illustrations with those of others whom 
they revere as the great masters, and only because they were 
told so, who bow to a custom, and laud as custom bids ; who 
honour a prescripted form because it is the fashion to honour it, 
and never diye with their own intellectual daring into the de ‘pths 
of Shakspeare’s wells and fountains of character and passion, 
hut may sometimes skim along the logical surface, and deem that 
a mere logical inference is a safe and full conclusion for all that 
lies within, and rolls, and boils, and streams through the chan- 
nels of emotion, and the transfigurings of imagination. Let such 
an one bring all his prejudices, all his stubbornness ofthese base- 
less cone lusions to aid him in resisting the death scene of John, 
as it is given by Mr. Macready, and they shall be swept away 
into nothingness. Let him compare it and contrast it if he 
will_—if he can ;—his eye, his heart, his senses will confess the 
triumph of that scene over all others which he has looked upon, 
whatever he may compel his tongue to say. ‘There was no 
studied gradi ation, no lk: ishing up to ‘the re quired state of excite- 
ment; every tortured tone and fibre was at the pitch, each was 
perfect in its time and place. ‘The atmosphe re grew sultry with 
the passionate fire: the conflict of pain, the ¢ -ommingling throes of 
suffering, all blending, but distinctly traceable, were so won- 
drously true to nature, that astonishment at, and admiration of 

skill and genius were lost in sympathy and commiseration with 
the sufferer. The very touch of the disordered garments was 
added misery to the fire which consumed the entrails. ‘That 
scene baffles deseriptio: 1. ‘Phe voice is yet piercing and ringing 
in my ears; the face, now blazing, now ashy pale, the eyes olit- 
tering with the internal heat, then set, fixed, as carbune ‘les, then 
as le ad, deep in their sockets, the hard tension of the arms, as 
the hands gripped in life’s last agony to the cushions of the 
couch, the stony death of the position in which the body sat for 
some seconds ere it fell back across the couch; life or thought 
had no direction in that body’s so falling; it was a corpse’s 

momentum,—a weight let go. All are distinctly before me now, 












































But if'a critic demand an instance to justify all or any part of 
this, and require a quoted passage in which excellence and sub- 
limity were combined, I will refer to one only : it may be cut as 
a trophy on Macready’s monumental tomb. It is the reply to 
Prince Henry's 

‘Oh, that there were some virtue in my tears !’ 


in the words, ‘ The salt in them is hot!’ That hot salt seemed 
to drop on his fevered and parched vitals as he uttered the words; 
he shrieked them out in the agony which the touch occasioned. 
The faculty of imagination, now infinitely more vivid, and more 
rapid in its course, and bodily torture, rendering every sense a 
thousand times more exquisitely acute than ina state of corporeal 
ease, had, with the speed of light, darted and received the salt- 
hot tears, and the excruciating torture of their touch, threw forth 
that shriek of great agony. Then followed, 


‘Within me is a hell!’ 


Terrific was this; it was given in that deep groan which, as it 
up-heaved from the bosom, mingled in the fainter scream from 
the throat; the extreme of physical pain neutralizing the power 
of speaking the situation and character of the suffering. Here I 
may notice a distinction which nature would have exhibited had 
this ‘internal hell’ been referred to a mental instead of a physical 
one. ‘This occurs in the drama frequently; not so frequently. 
perhaps, in the drama’s representatives. No scream, no shriek, 
no elevation, no acuteness of voice, would appear in the utterance ; 
all would be deep, dense, dark, hoarse, muttering ; a horror of 
blackness in the sound. Mr. Macready knows this, I am sure, 
and correctly and grandly showed his discrimination ; or, to 
speak more closely home, he had made the true feeling his own; 
that compelled him to be right; it possessed every faculty of life 
and every organ of expression. I will not notice the offences of 
the play, as it was acted, though, ‘by St. Patrick, there was 
much offence.” Ona future day I shall have pleasure in dis- 
charging a duty in speaking of some whys and wherefores con- 
nected with the theatres and theatrical government. Now I 
must, in merey to the reader, conclude; but first beo leave to 
hint, that Bennet, as Hubert, would have pleased me yastly but 
lor a few touches of conventionalism, against which I entertain a 
cordial hate when it is resorted to merely because it is conven- 
tionalism ; and ce ever little Miss Poole, too, she would have looked 
much more beautiful if she had rubbed the rouge from her face 
before she came at Hubert’s call: those red cheeks ruined her 
portion of the scene—almost, not quite. Was that Faulcon- 
bridge ? And, Brindal, go on; when your discretion has told 
your impulse it Is correct, let the impulse have play : that touch 
in the fifth act was of the right breed. 
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It is useful to see this play, in m: iny respects besides the plea- 
sure of observing the course of its events, the skill of the per- 
formers, and hearing the noble language of poetry and passion. 
Valuable information ; is given; we “obt an an insight into charac- 
ters and motives, and learn to be upon our cuard agaist the 
intrigues of government, and the blinding contrivances and 
subterfuges of knaves in power, who, for the gratification of their 
own individual selfishness, their lust of domination, and their 
greedy appetite for accumulation to themselves ‘alone, would east 
devastation over the bosom of fertility, and sacrifice thousands 
and tens of thousands of better men ina fit of spleen, perhaps 
occasioned by some defect in the tricks of courtesy; such, at 
least, has been the pretence; and they will talk of ‘wounded 
honour the kingdom’s wound! the ni ition’s wound! Here we 
have two legal ruftians, who, in attainment of an object for which 
the nation of neither cared a straw, band hosts of men together, 
and set them to cut each other's throats, for their pleasure, with 
less remorse than if they were so many stock-fish or salt-herrings. 
Both Philip and John give ample proof that their squabble, the 
one in generous vindication of Arthur’ s rights, and the other in 
‘honourable’ defence of ‘his own,’ had little interference with 
the question of justice or honesty. Honour is quite another 
thing; there was plenty of honour. Arthur and his cause are 
cast to the dogs when the generous and chivalric Philip finds he 
can make up the matter with sreater advantage to himself. And 
John blusters for ‘his own,’ while each breath of his being tells 
him that claim to ‘his own’ is'a lie. Of this cajolery we have 
had plenty in our time; and it is a source of Jamentation in some 
places, that we shall not easily take much more of it, that the 
‘merrie England’ of Toryism is gone. And, look ye, reader, the 
prince pi al instigator of most of these murders, robberies, and 
rogueries, is that essence-bottle of sophistical villainy, | Sandalf 
in whose immediate closeness of trick, and remoteness and ecom- 
prehensiveness of cunning, breathes and lives one, only one, 
Wish,—it makes his heart, —PRIESTLY DOMINATION ; to obtain and 
secure which he would make the cradles of sleeping babes dens of 
hissing adders, and change all the crystal waters of the universe 
into stagnant ponds and seas of wutrid blood; and the monster 
talks of faith and religion too!* Oh, Shakspeare | thou hast 
given us a record whic h heaven keep to us in warning, and give 


us sense to read, or we shall have ‘ merrie Kngland’ again. 
PEL. VERJUICE. 


* «The reverence deep and holy, which on lawn and ermine saw 
God’s own stamp ; and in their wearers loved religion, feared the law.’ 
Vide Blackwood, of December. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S CHANCERY REFORMS. 


Wet do we remember that we were one night, some seven years 
ago, or more perhaps, seated in the gallery of St. Stephen’s. ‘The 
house was nearly empty, the gallery half full, and some of our 
legislators, who, unconsciously no doubt, had talked prose all 
their lives, were dealing abundantly from the riches of their store. 
On the benches behind the Speaker, others were stretched at full 
length ; the reporters in the gallery were nodding on their seats, 
and the house seemed about to add another animal function to 
those of rising and sitting, and to be sinking into sleep profound, 
when by chance, a question was asked respecting the Chancery 
Commission, and the Charity Commission. Up hereupon jumped 
Henry Brougham, now Lord High Chancellor of England, 
keeper of the conscience of his most gracious Majesty, and the 
author of the Act of Parliament, 3 and 4 Gulielmi LV. cap. 94. 
and of the Orders in pursuance thereof, on which we intend now 
to comment. The whole scene was changed at once. ‘The 
house filled, the procumbents rose, and the reporters were on 
their fullest stretch. After Mr. Brougham had answered the 
question as far as the Charity Commission was concerned, (a ques- 
tion which, by the way, we should much wish repeated,) he 
proceeded to ridicule the idea of good coming out of any 
Chancery Commission, of which a Chancellor (Lord Eldon was 
then Chancellor) was at the head, and so at once both judge and 
criminal; and in his happy way, he told a story of the only self 
condemned judge whom he knew ef, some Romish cardinal, who 
sat in judgment upon himself, and pronounced the sentence 
Judico me cremari, Whereupon, said the record, Adjudicatus fui 
et furt crematus. Mr. Brougham too well knew—human nature 
was ut? No, heaven forbid, for it is not of human nature to glut 
itselt = the pillage of the people, and in the sale of justice for 
fees and for power, (we do not say for bribes, because injustice IS 
the commodity bought with them.) But he knew the nature of 
those who had been brought up in the school of emulation ; who, 
from their earliest days, have been taught before every thing to 
ae nena it shay around them ; and he argued 
, Searching, benevolent reform 

could come. And he argued right. It oq a Re 
the will and order of the many alone, that we can ho = for aaiad 
weeding, and clearing, and pruning, and replanting z the thorny 
jungle of the law. Does not his own history prove this oo 
Brougham is now Chancellor, and the mover of Ch: ee ea 
What has he done, and what is he do} - smagien, Fangs 
all-important office of law oo lin a . i . May a trust the 
this part of our affairs for ourselves _ ; a peagg liaaaaal 
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ment on which the system of courts of equity is based. We will 
not argue on the utility of two dominant systems of law, which, 








* with three or four pe tty ones, like the barons of feudal days, hold 
sl their sway in this law-ridk “ nodand.  Llow far equity should be 
el amalgamated with law, or how far our plan of legislating in de- 
ul tails, which is one of the great pretences for equity, should be | 
pe — abandoned, is not now before us. Our question merely | 
ul is, how far are the powers that be, proceeding openly, fairly, ho- 
Ss ne sstly, and wisely, to improve the working of the present system ; 
to ‘to regulate,’ as the Act entitles itself, * the proces “lings and 
d, practice of the high Court of Chancery 2? Admitting then for 
7 the present purpose, that the opposing principles of law and 
‘d 0. juity are to remain, and that a repair only of the affict ina justitte 
l, is what is desired, what are the palpi ible alterations which any 
na unbiassed man, not to say any professed reformer, would at once 
I. declare for? A’ few monstrous absurdities may be easily men- 7 
W tioned. All of them, of course, must be either absurdities of 
ie principle or of practice. ‘Those of principle, untouched as vet by 
" Lord Brougham, are enormous in their influence of evil. The 
le contrivance for evidence-taking may be instanced as one. — Every 
i possible precaution is used, that your opponent shall have no 
le opportunity of even guessing at your evidence, much less of ex- 
y amining into it and sifting its truth, for fear, as some old case 
is says, you should cause the witness to contradict himself, and so 
d ' make him perjured, and thus ‘hit the bull in the eye.” Perjury, 
2 reader, you will observe, like some other crimes (which are now 
O considered low-lived enough) formerly encouraged among the 
eC Lacedemonians of old, and like cheating in these days among 
U gamblers, lying among politics ians, and alternate adulation and 
i hackbiting of one’s acquaintance in the fashionable world, is a 
crime only in its detection. ‘The absurdity of all this Mr. 
I Bentham has exposed with his own masterly satire. 
3 We will, however, now leave the perjury alone. As to the system 
: of evidence, one little story, the truth of which we can vouch for, 
naines we could give, (we were in court, and know the parties, )— 
) will show what it cando. John A. and Thomas A. were brothers 
and farmers. John well to do in the world; Thomas rather 
| otherwise. Both die. Thomas’s children find a promissory 


note, which, as the ‘vy say, by accide nt, was torn into three parts, 
| and the middle lost. "lhe body of the note was in ‘Thomas's 
hand-writing. The signature of the part remaining had the sur- 
name A. upon it only : the part lost had the whole christian 
name on it: and by some misfortune or misfeasance, the tear of 
the middle part was not straight, so that the end of the christian 
name, which would otherwise have been there, was gone. 
Thomas's family alleged this note to be John’s. But they re- 
fused to show them the note, and they filed a bill in Chancery to 
recover it from his estate. Three or four witnesses were examined 
K 2 
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according to the privacy principles of the equity court. They 
swore they thought this name “ A.” was John’s hand-writing. 
John’s children were advised by their counsel not to attempt the 
feeble cross-examination of these witnesses which equity allows, 
as it could serve them nothing. ‘They gave notice, therefore, to 
the plaintiffs, to produce the note to witnesses of theirs who knew 
John’s writing well; but this production was refused, and, ac- 
cording to eguity, it could not be compelled. By chance, John’s 
widow, who knew his affairs well, had seen the note. She swore 
that it was not his signature, and that he had never borrowed 
money of his brother. In this state the cause came before that 
excellent Greek scholar, the Vice-Chancellor. ‘The defendants’ 
counsel stated the refusal to show the note to them or to their 
Witnesses, and asked that it might be sent either to a jury or to 
the Master, to ascertain if the signature was John’s, they paying 
the expenses if it turned out to be his. That excellent Greek 
scholar, however, said, that although it was certainly perverse in 
the plaintiffs not to produce the note to the defendant’s witnesses, 
yet he was satisfied it was John’s signature, and therefore should 
order John’s estate to pay the money, without allowing any 
further inquiry. Now whether, according to the principles of an 
equity court, this may be an equifable decision, 1s not the ques- 
tion. We ask only whether such modes of taking evidence, in a 
country which pretends to care for freedom and justice, are to be 
tolerated? Would not an equity judge, to whom these things 
are matter of notoriety, seize on the first forlorn hope of cleansing 
from such filth, the fountain of equity, which his daily duty is to 
administer? Lord Brougham has been Chancellor between two 
and three years, and has brought in a much vaunted measure to 
purity his court, and, nevertheless, has left untouched every one 
of its principles. Besides the legal and money tendency of these 
rules, what evil, as a matter of education and influence, must 
they hot induce on any people taught to dignify them with the 
hame ol Equity ? 'The chicanery of the practitione *-and the dis- 
honesty of the client, are largely attributable to this source. In 
availing himself of them, how much of the skill of the former 
consists; and how little is his conduct esteemed immoral,’or, 
rather, how much are not his talent and tact applauded, and, as 
a consequence, his services required, as he makes use of these 
= ease ga ge i use of the iniquities 
moral principles wry harde tie fe Jin pan ans — mater = 
all interested in the satiacl “i t aa, : iPhone ste a 
fertile sources of neo r a , poe » to detect and point out 
It is not by any cogging | - wade 1 gg srg . 
our broad condemnation of ths. it “sae oe 
established. In its practice, it | wea ners de Wd seh. ati 
ee : , it has numerous rules repugnant to 
I reason, Some no doubt have been improved ; others 
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will be soon. It cannot be otherwise. But there appears to us 
no attempt to bring the machine into a state which is not preg- 
nant with immoral iafeene ‘e, much less into a state in any degree 
commensurate with the requirements of the people. A man can 
hardly come out of a hostile chancery suit, if he have entered 
into all the working of the warfare, as honest a man as he was 
when he went into it; it is well if he be not greatly demoralized 
by it. ‘The power of intimidation, which equity confers by its 
creat dilatoriness and expense, is a vast source of evil. ‘There is 
no more effectual way of bullying an injured man into submis- 
sion, than by threatening him with a chancery suit. He is 
asking, perhaps, from a fraudulent executor for his share of the 
testator’s estate, and an account of that estate; and objects to 
some improper charges made against it. He is told that if he 
says more, a bill shall be filed (by some other party probably, 
any one having the remotest interest will do) to pass the ac- 

counts. A long bill is filed, in which the counsel's ingenuity, 
atter the fxabion of a hydro-oxygen microscope, mi ngpanee simple 
story to an almost illimitable extent. A tale of a few words 
among plain-spoken people, is stuffed with common ious lies in 
the stating part of the bill; the same lies are echoed back in the 
charging part of the bill; and then re-echoed in the interrogato- 
ries, ‘where every word at the bill is reiterated in the form. ofa 
question. Then follows the prayer of the bill, that the accounts 
may be taken; the granting of which prayer is, in this case, a 
thing of course, and therefore all the matter before the prayer, 

and all the long skins of answers which follow, might as well be 
entirely omitted. 

These answers now follow. Ifthe poor legatee is frightened, 
and does not like to incur the expense of putting in a useless 
answer, he is committed tothe Fleet for contempt. The bill and 
all the answers must be respectively signed by counsel, whose 
lees for settling and signing them are proportioned to the length 
they run them to, fi r they draw both bills and answers, though 
the solicitors ee he for doing it. Next comes the evi- 
dence, if any be required, In the case above supposed there 
would probably be none. ‘Then the hearing, with its preparatory 
subpoenas to rejoin, subpoenas to hear judeme nt, and many other 
entirely use less and therefore mischievous formule. ‘The briefs 
to counsel and their fees, all again paid for according to length,* 
are accompaniments to the hearing. ‘Then follows the decree, 
which now in every case under the new Orders costs 40. 10s. and 


* We believe that in an ordinary executor’s suit the additional cost arising from 
every unnecessary folio, or ninety words, in the stating part 1s nearly 1/. and in the 
interrogating part we suppose 7s. or 8s. and yet interrogatories, admitted to be unneces- 
sary, and extending often to thirty folios, or even much more, continue in almost all 
cases to be inserted. The interrogatories are so much a matter of course, that they 
are always drawn by the barrister’s clerks, and a clerk is more valuable who knows 
how to ‘ interrogate, 
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which might have been pronounced at first without a bill being 
filed, or a counsel employed. The expenses are by this time, 
perhaps, from 2001. to BOOL. or 4001. more or less, according to 
the interlocutory matter into which an unprincipled opponent may 
drive you, almost at his pleasure. The decree is for the Master 
to take the accounts. ‘This is done by charge and discharge, as 
it is called, in a most clumsy, dilatory, and unintelligible man- 
ner. ‘The poor legatee now obtains the disallowance of the 
charges to which he objected, and would be glad to stop the suit, 
and let the expenses be paid out of the estate ; but no, there are 
infants in the ease, and it cannot be done. A report must be 
made; and then a new hearing by the Court ; then a new reference 
and new orders, until, perhaps, the whole property which has 
not been spent (for the solicitors are the only people who, from 
time to time, get money, under orders for their costs, all others 
wait till the conclusion ) goes to swell the suitors’ fund in the 
Court of Chancery, an unclaimed fund of at present we believe 
about thirty to forty millions sterling ; or if the money be at last 
obtained, it has been at a delay of at least three or four years, 
probably much longer. ‘These are some of the monstrous griev- 
ances at which Lord Brougham so long thundered his philippics. 
What has his Lordship done to remedy them since he has been 
placed at the head of the Court? He has merely dabbled in 
little details, and made here and there a paltry alteration, (often 
somewhat for good, but not always,) while he has left the great 
evils altogether untouched. — His alterations are solely of prae- 
tice; the principles of the Court's proceedings are not impeached. 
The substitution of salaries, for the remuneration which the officers 
of the Court derived from fees proportioned to the business done, 
is one of the principal changes. As there is no expeditionary 
control over these officers, the effect of the alteration will be 
obviously to render the officers less attentive and slower than they 
were before, and to cause a great deal of their business (particu- 

larly such as is pressing }to be done by the solicitors. It remains 
to be seen whether these gentlemen will do the work without 

being paid, or whether (as in the case of entries on the roll in 

the common law courts) the officer and solicitor are both to be 

allowed to be paid for doing the self-same work. We will trust 

the solicitors for looking after their own interest. They are not 

a body of men (and it is no disparagement to say so) who like 

to do work without pay. Of this alteration we will say no more ; 

but we doubt whether the saving it will effect, will not be more 

than compensated by additional delay. There will now be two 

classes only who will get business done—gentlemanly men and 

thorough blackguards ; the former will be attended to out of 
ewility, the latter that they may be got rid of. Besides the in- 
troduction of salaries, there are many alterations made by the 
new Chancery Orders, which we will briefly run through, Kirst, 
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the forms of subpoenas are changed, and are somewhat less ab- 
surd than before. But what the need of a subpoena at all? 
Why would not the solicitor’s notice of a suit instituted serve 
every purpose, — thi it of the officer who has the issuing of 
the ‘subpoeni is, and of his patron? We have next regulations 
that three eases only shall be put in one writ. ‘This must 
be to keep up costs we suppose, for we can devise no other pos- 
sible reason. Subpeenas are to expire if not served within a 
limited time, Also we suppose to keep up the costs.” 
Regulations as to bills of revivor, and orders of course respect- 
ine the same, follow. Bills of revivor are a disgrace to the land. 
There is money enough taken out of the pockets of the people for 
original bills, without compe ‘Hing them to the absurdity of filing 
a bill of revivor eve ry time one of the numerous parties to a suit, 
and every person possibly and nominally interested must be a 
party, happens to die, or, if a woman, to marry. Commissions to 
swear answers which are matters of favour, are now allowed to any 
one who lives as far off as four miles from town instead of requiring 
that he should be living as far as twenty. ‘The answer, however, 
must still be sworn to ; ‘and we suppose the prof nity of oath-giving 
must goon yet. But why may not every justice of the peace, or 
every Master in Chancery, administer the oath instead of putting 
the par ties in every case to the expense ofa particular and separate 
commission. Next (we are going through the Orders) comes 
the humbug of a common injune tion, granted not on any merits, 
but because the defendant has not put in an answer in a now ad- 
mitted impossible time. Common injunctions ought not to be 
required. Considerable alterations are next made in trans- 
ferring business to the Masters. ‘The arrangements for this 
are most clumsy ; but it would lead us too much into detail 
to examine them. ‘The whole machinery of a Serjeant-at- 
Arms,¢ in a bag wig and sword, is. still continued; but the 
Masters have obtained some control oyer his afiction: The 
orders relating to the Aecountant-General seem to contain little 
new. Order NNIX. A charming regulation! It commences 
thus: * That with a view to the convenience of the suitors and 
their solicitors, and for the purpose of diminishing the expense 
of orders on petitions of course, which, according to the practice 
of the Court, may be presented,’ &c. and then follows a rule that 
orders of course may be drawn up in a more simple way. ‘ Orders 
of course, geutle reader. What are the y do you think ? Relies 
of the wisdom of our ancestors, which our reforming Chancellor 


* Subpoenas to rejoin, to hear judgment, and one or two others, for which new 
formula are now provided, are not only useless, but re ally inconvenient; yet they are 
re-enacted, and ch: arged, as is almost every thing else which is altered, at a cousider- 
ably advanced price. 

+ This is the officer who, we think we remember, travelled into Yorkshire a year 
or two ago, to bring up an infant at the breast to be committed for contempt! He 


i$ an inevitable process in all cases where an answer is not put in without him, 
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128 Lord Brougham’s Chancery Reforms. 


has seen fit to preserve and to regulate anew—of course for some 
good purpose, but for what you must ask Lord Brougham. They 
are Orders for particular incidental purposes, * to which a party is 
entitled as a matter of course, without notice to the other parties 
to the suit. Nowisit not a crying shame that such a bare-faced 
farce should survive the first Chancery Amendment Baill; that 
there should still be orders drawn up, where there is neither right 
of opposition in the opponent, or of option in the judge, and 
where all is ‘ of course ;’ and that a new pattern for these Orders 
is to be hung out for our admiration and gratitude, under the 
ouise of a wise and right renovation of things decayed, of conve- 
nience consulted, and economy effected? My Lord Brougham! 
my Lord Brougham! is this your ‘ Judico me cremart.’ Fie 
on such false professions! Out upon such patchings! But let 
us proceed. Order XXXII. The six clerks are to make office 
copies of bills, one folho ina page ; and office copies of answers, 
two folios in a page. Surely this second Daniel can give a noble 
reason why ninety words in a bill should take up as much room 
as 180 words in an answer.y NNNIT. The common interroga- 
tory is to be altered. This is his Lordship’s only amendment of 
the detestable practice of Chancery evidence. XXXII. allowing 
Masters Extraordinary to officiate within ten miles instead of 
twenty of London, is an improvement which has long been called 
for; but it leaves great room for further improvement. We say 
the less about it, believing that the good sense, good feeling, and 
good principle which is growing up in the land, will ere long 
upset the demoralizing and superstitious practice to which we 
have before alluded, of crediting no evidence except that deposed 
to upon oath, When that is disposed of, a large and expensive 
machinery for administering oaths will drop with it. 

Here we conclude our remarks. If ever there was an explosion 
ending in smoke only, we have it in this eruption of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s. Noise cnough has been made about it, and will be made, 
to astonish the ears, and smoke enough to blind the eyes of the 
people. They are little able and less inclined at any time to 
seck into the obscurities of the dark den over whose entrance 
may be placed the well-known inscription, 

‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che cntrate.’ 


We trust, however, that these * words of obscure colour’ will not 
long retain their prescriptive station, and that this ereat machine 
of mystery, with our other judiciary institutions, will be reformed 
and remodelled, till they all yield the desired result of the maxi- 
mum of justice, with the minimum of expense and delay, Let 


® They are to allow one of the parties cone 
qvestion, he is entitled to de, and which, the 
without any Onder at all. 

+ Ifst is answered, the difference is made 
answer is pregnant with a moral, 


erned to do something which, without 
refore, he should be always allowed to do 


to leave room for amending bills, this 
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all do their share towards this consummation. It will not be 
effected by royal commission, nor by Lord Chancellors. We have 
done our part, if we have taught our readers this truth: we learned 
it from Henry Brougham seven years ago. All that he has done 
vet, 1s to reduce the expense of a suit (at the price of some addi- 
tional del ay) from, perhaps, 6. NOL. to, perhaps, 6207. if indeed it 
reduces it at all, which we doubt, instead of to 602. 167. or 62. 

For, for passing and settling a small executor’s account 61. should 
be ample pay. There might be a worse way of going to work 
than to fix it at this. Enact that Lord Brougham (or the 
Chancellor for the time being) should have such an account 
taken for 61. and give him a month to do it in, and we will an- 
swer for it he finds some simpler way than the amended _ perfec- 

tion of legal reason has yet invented. It would be applying his 
new sy stem of a fixed duty to be done for a fixed salary, instead 
of for fees, to better purpose than the paltry handling to ‘which he 
has put it. And now, good reader, if you can digest this dose of 
law, you may perhaps hav e another some day. Till then, health 
to you, and no Chancery suit. 





RE tne 


CORIOLANUS NO ARISTOCRAT, 
(Continued from p. 5A.) 


YEADER, are you a Radical? Not one who believes that the 
remission of taxes would cure all the evils incident to humanity ; 
not one who believes that a republican form of government would 
work miracles without the aid of sound legislators ; not one who 
believes that the power of popular oratory is equivalent to sound 
judgment: not one who believes that the greatest welfare and 
happimess of England is perfectly compatible with the misery of 
other countries; not one who believes that the abolition of corn- 
laws alone would bring about a millenium; not one who believes 
that the mere act of fighting down oppression by the strong hand 
would reconcile all jarring interests ; not one who believes that 
“3 mere achievement of an overloaded stomach is the great end 

i! political agitation; not one who believes that public patriot- 
ism can atone for private oppression ; not one who believes that 
the decrease of human labour tends infallibly to the increase of 
human misery ; not one who believes that the mischief of Lorps 
arises from their titles; not one who believes that the spunging 
of the national debt would increase the national revenue; not 
one who believes that aman with a thousand a-year eats ten times 
as much as one with a hundred a-year; not one who believes 
that dividing the land into acre-lots, one for each { family, would 
increase the general happiness of the community; not one who 
believes that ‘Wisdom must necessarily be written in prose ; not 
one who believes that labour-exchanges to do that by barter 
Which has before been done by money, “vou increase the total 
amount of food; not one who believes that ‘God never sends 
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mouths without food to put into them ;’ not one of these, reader, 
nor of many others to whom crotchets supply the place of reason- 
ing and thinking ; but are you a philosophic Radical, diving into 
the depths of all things to search into their hidden CAUSES, with 
a view of promoting human happiness after the fashion of the 
philosophy called Utilitarian ? Are you a Radical reformer ot 
evil in all things, loving beauty as much as you hate oppression ? 
If your answer be in the affirmative, then will you desire that I 
should be successful in the task [ have undertaken of rescuing 
the noble Coriolanus from the Tory thraldom under which he has 


so long laboured. 


ee 


The fourth scene opens and discovers the Roman army before 
Corioli. The dialogue vividly paints the eager feelings of the 
warriors. ‘The incident of the wager of the horse i» admirable. 
When Marcius has lost him he wishes to buy him back, but Titus 
Lartius replies, 

‘No, I'll nor sell nor give him: lend you him, I will, 
For half a hundred years,’ 


Which was saying, in other words, ‘It glads my very soul that I 
have it in my power to link so glorious a being as you are to me, by 
aconstant tie of kindness. ‘* Lend him youl will for half a hun- 
dred years,’ and then [shall feel that Marcius loves me by 
constantly bestriding a horse of mine. Our hearts are with the 
Roman warriors, for justice is on their side. The feelings of just 
men must be against the aggressors, and the Volsces were the 
first to take up arms. ‘The act of invasion is, it is true, mostly a 
proof of imjustice on the part of the invaders; but the case of 
Rome was peculiar. Th» Romans were within a day’s march of 
Corioli, and were therefore liable to the constant and unexpected 
irruptions of the Volscians; therefore it was not sufficient to 
defeat one of their armies; it was also necessary to take the best 
security possible to prevent their repeating the offence, by de- 
priving them of their appliances and means, and this could only 
be done by invasion. Precisely such is the case in the disputes 
between the government of the United States and the Red Men 
at the present day. The Red Men commit outrages, a war 
arises, and they are vanquished as a matter of course. They are 
then dealt with as a vanquished enemy, viz. they are deprived of 
the means of mischief. ‘ F 

_ Some senators appear on the ramparts of the town, and Mar- 
eis asks if the principal object of his emulous daring, Aufidius, 

g to a distance, replies, 


here is Aufidius ; list, what work he makes 
Amongst your cloven army,’ 
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How expressive are the words ‘cloven army !’ They bring betore 
us, not only the broken ranks, but the plated warriors, and the 
short axe-like swords, which were alone fitted to hew through 
the steel helmet and ecuirass, and where they could not pie ree 
could still bruise and break bones. Every wound was a cloven 
‘trenched gash.’ 

The Volscian troops now march in, and Marcius, at the head 
of the Romans, attacks them, driving them out. ‘The Romans 
are then once more beaten back to their trenches, and Marcius 
is the last to retire. Ilis oreat heart Is reacly to burst with 
indignation, and ere he has time to breathe freely, he withers 
the lying soldiers with his half-scornful, half-threate ‘ning words, 
till the access of shame warms once more their abated courage. 
His voice is half choked with conflicting emotions as he procee ds, 


‘All the contagion of the south light on you, 
You shames of Rome! you herd of—boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er; that you may be abhorred 
Further than seen, and one infect the other 
Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese, 
That bear the sh: apes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! 
All hurt behind; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agued fear! Mend, and charge home 
Or, by the fires of heaven, I'll leave the foe, 
And make my wars on you: look to’t: Come on; 
If you’ll stand fast, we ‘Il beat them to their wives 
As they us to our trenches followed,’ 


Had the Duke of Wellington made this speech to his soldiers 
in Spain, they might ve ry fairly have re plied through the mouth 
of one of those who broke biscuit for his erace’s ; hounds: 


‘You don’t spare scurvy names on us, gene ral, yet you do but waste 
your breath, for we are not going to be humbugged. It is true, that, 
in consequence of being nearly starved in England, we did agree to serve 
as soldiers, in consideration of some bounty-mone »y, Which the recruiting 
serjeant stole from us, after —¥: us drunk, and one shilling per day, 
deducting from the amount. of our food and clothing. But we 
expected to have enough to aia - any rate; yet we find ourselves 
worse off than your dogs, glad to eat the crumbs which fall from their 
jaws. Now you should know, if you know any thing, that whenever 
a man is hired at so much a day instead of being paid by the piece, he 
always tries to do as little as he can in the day, bec: ause that makes his 
wages so much higher, as he must be paid double for working harder. 
It is very easy fur you to say you'll shoot us if we don’t mount that 
yawning breach of Bad: ajos yonder, which if we do mount we shall be 
sure to be killed or made cripples for life, while you look at us snugly 
ensconced beneath the shelter of the trenches ; but we should like to see 
you try the experiment yourself. The last time we made the attempt, 
the shot from our own batteries , Intended to clear the breach over our 
heads, killed more of us than of the enemy. No, no; though we were 
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to work miracles in fight, we can only get a shilling a day, less clothes and 
food, and we mean to earn it as easily as we can. If we win the town you 
will get all the honour, with scarcely any of the risk, and perhaps a pecu- 
niary reward also, by a vote of the Honourable House. If we live through 
the assault we shall be only ‘‘as we were,” and if we perish we shall be 
reported in the Gazette as so many “rank and file” expended. They'll 
only reckon us by the score, like sheep or oxen.’ 


Some might say tigers ; but hear the duke in reply : 


‘There is some truth in what you say, you scoundrels. Being hungry 
you cannot fight so well. Iam better off, having hada dinner of three 
courses,—one of them red-legged partridges,—and my accustomed 
dessert and wine; I therefore feel ina very good temper, and by way,of 
encouragement to you, you dogs, if you take the city by assault you 
shall have twenty-four hours’ plunder of it, and use the inhabitants, men 
and women, according to your pleasure.’ 

‘Hurra!’ replies the dog-feeder ; ‘beauty and booty! plunder and 
lust, and a short life anda merry one! Up to the breach, comrades ’ 


The troops of Marcius were not in this position; they were 
fighting, not for hire, not to please the mere ambition of others, 
but for the security of their own hearths, to save their wives and 
daughters from pollution, and their city from the flames; they 
were fighting for all that has been held dear and precious by 
men in all conditions of life. Struggling in this cause, they yet 
turned their backs and fled, like cowards. Well might their 
leader scorn and threaten them, for they were only asked to fight, 
like him, for their country; they were only asked to risk the 
same danger as he dared in person, at their head, and with 
greater peril than themselves. A modern general orders his 
troops to the assault; an ancient general led them. ‘The same 
spirit prevailed amongst the French revolutionary generals, and 
to that, in some measure, might their success be attributed. A 
man obeys the orders of another much more readily when he sees 
him volunteer the risk of his own person, practising his own 
precept. 

The seorn of Marcius shames his troops, and they beat back 
the Volsces, who take refuge in their city. Marcius, in the 
eagerness of the combat, enters with them, and his soldiers aban- 
don him to a supposed certain fate. He again appears, covered 
with blood ; the Romans all crowd to the assault, and the city is 
taken. : 

The fifth scene discovers the interior of the taken city, where 
the Roman soldiers are busy plundering all they can jay their 
hands on, making, of course, many blunders in their hurried 
operations. Marcius enters, and with indignant scorn exclaims, 


‘See here these movers, that do prize their hours 
Ata crack’d drachm! Cushions, leaden spoons, 
Jrons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
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Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up :—Down with them!’ 


Your feelings are noble, Marcius, but yet you do not sufficiently 
diapeinaiaaien, The business is neither more nor less, as regards 
the quality of the plunder, and your great heart would spurn the 
most precious and costly treasures equally with the vilest trash ; 
but your soldiers would have been equally base though they had 
pac ‘ked up jewels in the place of such valueless commodity as 
they are ove ‘hauling. Poverty and ignorance have accustomed 
them to set a caine on such things. You have not known 
poverty, and therefore cannot judge with the same judgment. as 
That which you despise, the poor man regards as a 
treasure. When poverty and ignorance shall cease, men will 
wonder at their past blindness and filthy avarice. 

In the sixth scene Marcius enters from a battle with the Vol- 
scian troops, in which he has been victorious. His helmet and 
shield are hacked and battered, and his armour is drenched in 
gore. Cominius, as he sees him in the distance, exclaims, 


the poor. 


‘Who’s yonder, 
That does appear as he were flayed? O gods! 
He has the stamp of Marcius ; and I have 
Before time seen him thus.’ 


Cominius then asks, 


‘Where is that slave 
Who told me they had beat you to your trenches ? 
Where is he? Call him hither. 


The indignation of Marcius again breaks out against the pur- 
poseless and unfirm plebeians, while he ri ‘plies, 


* Let him alone; 
He did inform the truth: But for our gentlemen, 
The common file (a plague !— —Tribunes for them!) 
The mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat, as they did budge, 
From rascals worse than they.’ 


The gentlemen fought best, Marcius, because they best knew the 
value of that for which they fought. ‘The plebeians, being poor, 
had little to lose, and no proper estimation of freedom and inde- 
pendence. ‘The ‘y were not certain that they would be worse off 
under the yoke of the Volsces than of their own patricians. ‘I'he 'V 
might think, like the ass in the fable, whichever side might win 
they would still have to bear the burden. Had their condition 
been that of great comfort, they would have fought as hard to 
maintain it as the Anawelens citizens did at the re volution, and as 
the French citizens did in July. 
But Marcius has scarcely vented his indignation ere his lofty 
feelings again break forth, mingled with the secret conviction 
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that the citizens,—the plebeians,—also are capable of being 
stirred to noble deeds. He is all along conscious that there is 
much good and many high qualities in the plebeians, and he is 
impatient that they should so frequently obscure them by appa- 
rent cowardice and imbecility. His conviction is shown in the 
following words: 
‘If anv such be here, 

(As it were sin to doubt,) that love this painting 

Wherein you see me smeared ; if any fear 

Lesser his person than an ill report - 

If anv think brave death outweighs bad life, 

And that his country’s dearer than himself ; 

Let him, alone, or sO many, so minded, 

Wave thus, to express his disposition, 

And tollow Marcius.’ 

[They all shout and wave their swords. 
Are not these the words of a noble man, a noble-minded man, 
who loves the wellare of his fellows, or what seems to him their 
welfare, better than he loves himself? There is neither plebeian 
nor patrician in the tone of his words. He is but a man, speaking 
to his fellow-men, to urge them onwards to honour. 
In scene the eighth the last fight takes place, and Marecius 

meets with Aufidius. Plis greeting is short but expressive : 


‘Tl fight with none but thee; for Ido hate thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker.’ 
Here is an indication of genuine nobility. A promise-breaker IS 
a bargain-breaker, and the breach of a bargain is one of the 
highest crimes which can be committed in social life. for it under- 
mines all contidence, and tends to root out every element of order, 
and make men barbarians. A bargain is a compact, and the 
chief element of social life is compact. Whena compact is broken, 
even in atrifling matter, it begets a fecling of insecurity in all 
compacts, and then men cease to make them, anc regard each 
other with constant suspicion; all ties of kindred, all feelings of 
affection, are broken up, and human beings become beasts of 
prey; worse than beasts of prey, for they only prey upon other 
species, but human beings prey on each other, like a species of 
cannibals. Mareius knew all this, and therefore did he select a 
promise-breaker’ as a standard of abhorrence. 
Phe brave warrior, having driven off the boaster Aufidius, and 
the \ olsces who came to his aid, follows hotly after them. 
| Phe ninth scene again presents the Roman camp, with the 
victorious Romans, and Marcius wounded amongst them. ‘Titus 
Lartius speaks some few words in his praise, but the noble 
Marcins, modest as he is brave, like all truly cood men, stops 
hima thus, pa 
Who has « Psi nein srg my mother, 
a chi xiol her blood, 
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When she does praise me, grieves me. I have done 
As you have done; that’s what | can: induced 

As you have been; that’s for my country : 

He that hath but effected his good will, 

Hath overta’en mine act.’ 


Cominius still continues to praise him, and Marcius replies with 
sharp impatience, 


‘T have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
To hear themselves remembered.’ 


Cominius answers, 


‘ Should they not, 

Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitude, 

And tent themselves with death. Of all the horses, 

(Whereof we have ta’en good, and good store,) of all 

The treasure, in the field achieved, and city, 

We render you the tenth; to be ta’en forth, 

Before the common distribution, at 

Your only choice.’ 

Now reader, mark the reply of the disinterested patriot, reject- 

ing, with contempt, the offer of a reward for that which is ever 
above all price, the honourable deed of a high-minded man. 


‘| thank you, general ; 
But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my sword: I do refuse it ; 
And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing.’ 


Cominius now bestows on him the surname Cortolanus, and 
gives him his own battle steed as an offering of approbation, 
Whereat the martial instruments peal, and arms clash, and armour 
clangs, while the acclamations of the warriors, patricians and 
plebeians alike, make the welkin ring. It is with good reason, 
for Rome is saved by his deeds, and the Roman citizens may 
now sit around their hearths in peace. Plainly and honestly 
spoken is the reply of Coriolanus. ) ; 


* T will go wash ; 
And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no. Howbeit I thank you: — 
I mean to stride your steed ; and, at all times, 
To undercrest your good addition, 
To the fairness of my power.’ 


Afterwards follows a sentence from the lips of the general 
Cominius, which speaks well for the spirit in which the war was 
undertaken by the Romans. Though the victors, they are willing 
to make peace on terms advantageous to the vanquished as well 
as to themselves, 
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‘You, Titus Lartius, 
Must to Corioli back: send us to Rome 
The best, with whom we may articulate, 
For their own good, and ours.’ 

This is truly a noble spirit, which scorns to take advantage of 
the helpless, but Coriolanus goes beyond it, and completely dlis- 
roves by his words the charge brought against him of being an 
insolent unfeeling aristocrat. Covered with wounds and gore, 
he thinks not of himself, but of some undefined purpose for the 
benefit of another, for which he has tasked his memory in vain 
during the time that his praises were sounded by Cominins ; 
suddenly it lightens on him. 


‘The gods begin to mock me. T that now 
Refused most princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general.’ 


Cominius with the most undoubting faith, knowing that 
Coriolanus can ask nothing unbefitting, replies, 


‘Take it; tis yours—Whiat is’t ?’ 


* T sometime lay, here in Corioll, 
At a poor man’s house ; he used me kindly : 
He cried to me; [saw him prisoner ; 
sut then Aufidius was within my view, 
And wrath o’erwhelmed my pity: [ request you 
To give my poor host freedom.’ 


An aristocrat, such as Wellington or Londonderry, would lave 
said, | 
* A poor plebeian devil, 
ITere in Corvioli, whose house I honoured 
By making it my quarters, has been captured 
Amongst the other prisoners. He was civil, 
And waited on me most respectfully, 
According to my rank, as was befitting ; 
[ walioped o’er him i’ the battle charge, 
Not liking much to baulk my gallant horse, 
And luckily he was not hurt ; 1 pray you 
To give the fellow freedom,’ 7 
This, however, will only apply to Lord Londonderry. His 
Grace of Wellington does not ride charges, notwithstanding the 
tales of his being * nineteen hours on his charger’s back ! ° 
But Coriolanus speaks of his host with the strong feelings of 
humane sympathy. * He used me kindly :’ that word marks the 
link of humanity, and not of sycophancy ‘or patronage. ‘ Civility’ 
and ' kindness’ are as opposite as ‘Torvism and humanity. Civility 
may eNist independently of sympathy ; kindness cannot. ‘ Give 
any poor host freedom.’ In that expression there is respect min- 
gled with kindness. We cannot help feeling that he ought to 
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have left the chase after Aufidius, to rescue his ‘ poor host,’ but 
the temptation was strong, and 


‘The blood more stirs 
T'o rouse a lion than to start a hare.’ 


When Quentin Durward had hunted the * Boar of Ardennes’ to 
bay, and all but vanquished him, he left him and ‘all the advan- 
tages attendant on his capture, amongst which successful love 
was numbered, in order to rescue the shric king Prudchen from the 
hands of her ravishers ; and our hearts honour him for it. But 
how beautiful is the reply of Coriolanus, when ‘Titus Lartius 
asks him the name of his ‘ poor host.’ 


By Jupiter, forgot :— 
I am weary; yea my memory is tired.— 
Have we no wine here ? 


Reader, did you ever mingle in the din of bi attle, where human 

slaughter was rife, and do the work of ten men, while under the 

iaflue ‘nee of excitement, utterly ignorant that edges had cut, and 

shot torn your flesh, while your hands were skinless from hauling 

in the ropes used to train the suns to batter ee the strong 

hold of a de ‘spot, or the wa floating eastle of salt-water 

tyrant? Did you ever awake from your busy poet with the 

loud shout of victory ringing in your ears, and then Gaal yourself 

half choked with a raging thirst, from the sunpowder swallowed. 

in bitine off the ends of cartridges, your face and hands blackened . 

with sinoke, your wounds smi irting, and your body sore and still 

with contusions and straining ? Did you ever then strike off the 

neck of a wine-bottle against a musket barrel, and drain it at a 

draught, and then sink | to sleep in the elysnum of a coil of rope ? 

If you have, you may imagine the fee ‘lings of Coriolanus in call- 

ing for wine, and also the peculiar sensation of a tired memory. 

Ile cared nothing for the name of his ‘ poor host ;’ he cared 

: not whether he were patrician or plebei ian. He only knew him 
as aman who had * used him kindly. Of all else his memory 
was tired, not his sympathies; they were strong as at the period 
of receiving the kindness. Aud equally kind would he have been 
to the Roman plebeians, had they rightly understood his nature ; 
but the *y did not, and therefore could but irritate him, and then 
mistake his irritability for pride, and the love of oppression. 

Now let those who would fain liken his Grace of Wellington, 
and such men, to the noble Coriolanus, show wherein consists the 
parallel betwixt them. Coriolanus fought in person, in a just 
war, and ran the same risks with his soldiers. W ea 
foucht by proxy with officers and soldiers, keeping himself ; 
much as a out of the * stroke and flash,’ and he fought i in 
an unjust War, » put down an oppressor, it is true, yet not for 
the benefit of pak, ay but only to set up other and more mis- 
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chievous oppressors in his place. Coriolanus refused ¢ a bribe to 
pay his sword.’ Wellington serupled not to take as much pelt 
as he could get, whether in the shape of pay, prize-money, or 
eratuities. Does he not now receive, in round numbers, 50,000/. 
per annum from the nation, or rather trom the misrulers of the 
nation, asaretiring pension? Let the ditor of the ‘ Black Book” 
speak to those who doubt. And ean there be a question, that if 
the intellect of the nation were polled, a large majority would be 
found opposed to such a grant ? Wellington was not the patriot 
defender of his country, but only the tool of a greedy and selfish 
faction, ready to make war upon all mankind, for the furtherance 
of their own ends. He was not a warrior but a hireling—a sol- 
dier—i.e. a stipendiary slaughterer of his fellows ; not fighting 
even for what has been misnamed glory, like the Herberts and 
Bayards of former days, but simply from the love of pelf and its 
concomitant, power. He took the Tory ‘bribe to pay his sword,’ 
or rather his brain, for his sword had little to do with it; there 
are no notches in the blade. Wellington has, it is true, filled a 
conspicuous station in the march of human events, but the words 
of Byron on him were no satire. 


‘ He did great things, but not being great in mind, 
He left wudone the greatest-—and mankind.’ 


* Great men have ever scorned great recompenses, 
i paminondas saved his Thebes and died, 
Not leaving e’en his funeral expenses. 
George Washington had thanks, and nought beside 
Save the all-cloudless glory which few men’s is 
To free his country. Pitt too had his pride, 
And, asa high-souled minister of state, is 
Renowned for ruining Great Britain gratis.’ 


We can pardon much in Byron, for the sake of his evident 
appreciation of what is the most truly beautiful in human nature 
—self-abnegation for the welfare of others. 

Coriolanus was no hireling: he was the voluntary and unpaid 
warrior of his country, fighting to promote his country’s welfare, 
anc he possessed sympathy, ‘ kindly’ sympathy with his fellows. 
It Is not upon record that he kept hounds upon the bread which 
his soldiers were lacking. Wellington fought not for his country, 
but for himself, and he has never shown any tokens of sympathy 
for the community. Coriolanus loved his wife, and his mother, 
and his boy, and old Menenius Agrippa. Where is the being 
whom Wellington loves? The pension list gives no token of his 
love, it merely proclaims the ‘taking uv of a commodity’ and 
rapa, the expenses on the community. Talleyrand, while 
rans — ! aim we as a sponge to suck up the con- 

is graces brain. In England, his grace’s brain nol 
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being the depository of aught important, nobody thought it worth 
while to provide him with ‘ commodity, there fore the charge was 
laid on the back of poor John Bull as the last resort. 
Juntus ReEpIvivus. 
(To be continued.) 





ADAM THE GARDENER.* 
Here is a new and natural year-book ; a daily gardener’s guide, 
and-a monthly mirror of the meadows; instructions for rearing 
tender thoughts and spring lettuces ; a journal of education and 
horticulture; directions for digging, decorated with didacties ; 
physics and metaphysics, for man and boy, from January to 
December. 


‘ Adam Stock was the eldest son of a gentleman, who, having retired 
from London to the southern coast of our island, for the improvement 
of his health, had there purchased an estate, consisting of a house, a 
large garden, a field, and a poultry-yard. Tle knew the value of in- 
dustry, and that, to an independent and contented mind, few things are 
really necessary to our comfort ; he therefore determined to cultivate 
his own ground; and, as nearly as he could, to do every thing for 
himself.’ 

One new-year’s day he resolved to associate little Adam in 
his labours: and the book shows us, in a ch: ypter for each month, 
how the cultivation of the father’s garden am of the son’s mind 
went on at the same time, and how in due season each bore fruit 
according to its kind. 

The groundwork then, of this book, isa horticultural directory. 
And here we must hone stly allow our critic ‘al incompetence. 
We confess entire lonorance and ini iptitude. * A time there was, 
when eye ry rood of ground maintained its man.’ [t must have 
been a clever and generous rood that would have maintained us, 
We hope for a little leisure some day, but our ofium would be an 
odium, cum digging-a taty. Like the pe ople who have ¢ nothing 
to do with the laws but to obe y them,’ we have nothing to do 
with the radishes but to eat them. Mr. Clarke may be either a 
Conservative or a Destructive in the vegetable kingdom, with 
impunity for us. All we ean say is, that the instructions are 
very intelligible; that we observe none of the mysteries and 
cruelties which have so often perplexed us in hortic cultural opera- 
tions, and made us almost weep over the poor trees and things 
that were cut and twisted about, ¢ all for their good,’ as the gar- 
dener said, speaking 1 in a tone that we thought very like a Tory ; 

—and that, if it does all come round at last, as Mr. Clarke says, 
and the roses, and ranuneuli, and spinach, and poached eggs, be 
realized in the necessary sequence of cause and effect, why then, 

* Adam the Gardener. By Charles Cowden Clarke, Wilson, 1834, 
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finis coronat opus; and we are travelling back towards Paradise 


Regained. 


But there is plenty in the book more in our way. It is a 
natural history of the year. It abounds in descriptions ; lively, 
graphic, and racy. [It is in fact a work of education. It touches 
on various points of moral philosophy. It tells us much, and 
suggests more. Here we find ourselves at home, this is our 
field—our garden; and we shall straightway go to work in it, 
These are such sunny spots as we love to cultivate. * The first 
thing we will do, shall be to dig up this bed under the south 
wall; to sow in it our peas, beans, radishes, onions, and mus- 
tard and cress. Let little Adam come to us, and we will 
soon show him, * how thick it is proper to sow the seed.’ More- 
over we must teach him to sort the articles in Mr. Clarke's 
intellectual green-grocery ; for while some are very good, others 
are very bad; like Jerennah’s figs. 

‘To give our readers a general notion of this book, we will take 
a month by way of specimen, And the better to ensure the 
application of the maxim Ex uno disce omnes, the month shall be 
selected simply because it is that of our present number, 
February. 

The chapter is headed by a motto from Thomson, with whom 
several other bards, of very different degrees of celebrity, are 
employed, as priests of Nature, to say grace before the twelve 
successive feasts which the author serves up from her rich store of 
provisions for the senses, and, through them, for the soul. ‘This 
is ‘meet and right.” And pleasant it is to see them, like the 
priests of old in the temple of Jerusalem, § ministering in their 
courses,’ and enhancing the enjoyment of the guests by their 
gracious presence. ‘They are there in their orders, from Milton, 
the high-priest of the poetical profession, to Cornelius Webbe, 
who, it he be only a simple deacon in nature’s temple, yet wants 
not his authentic diploma. Indeed Mr. Clarke is too acute a trier 
of the spirits to let in any one altogether unworthy of that goodly 
fellowship ; and When, in plain terms, we praise his selection of 
mottoes for his chapters, we ascribe to him a faculty for giving 
pleasure Which is often not appreciated so highly as it ought to 
be. WW alter Scott set a bad example in his alterations and fabri- 
cations ol passages for this purpose. The detection of his falsifi- 
cations Was a positive annoyance. The fetching from far, even 
from the ends of the earth, a quotation which is not only germane 
to the matter, but which aptly, and poetically, and oe tt were 

p hetically, ‘efloures ¥ sh: ‘eo {hr . os rh at] 
ee a P ecang forth the beings, action, 
rac wi agate ng rein ris, rightly called a felicitous 
dlistinet perhaps, but a ge ga Prva recollections, not 
by the words or the mere von ape aril ne in 
expectancy, as to the external eli gag author ; the een 

J } al material, and yet the definitencss 
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as to the character of feeling to be elicited, which belong to this 
poetical tabling and foretelling of contents, are all pleasurable, and 
worth some care toa benevolent author. Even when the motto 
lacks the adornment and suggestiveness of poetical quotation, and 
only consists of some quaint and pithy saying, it may yet come 
under the description, (which was once tendered as a literal version 
of the Maxima Felicitas on the Westminster Review medallion of 
Jeremy Bentham, ) and be truly a Maxim-y Felicity. 

February (the February of our book) set in rainy. 

‘The frost appeared to be quite gone, although there were patches 
of snow still remaining under those hedges which sheltered it from the 
noon-day sun ; the roads were deep in mud, and the garden ground 
was soft; the wind was blustering, and the weather altogether very 
unpleasant; for the rain which came from time to time was cold, and 
now and then being mingled with small snow, rendered it extremely 
disagreeable to be out.’ 

Mxtremely disagreeable ; we feel it now to our very skin; and 
though we have a ereat respect for Mr. Stock, who, * when there 
was any work to be performed, would not allow the weather to 
prevent him, and brought up Adam to care for it as little as he 
did himself,’ yet we cannot but feel some sympathy with the 
young gardener, who ‘ at last became a little peevish, and said 
he hated rain. To be sure he did: there spake the spirit of 
old Adam in Adam the younger. But all hatreds are to be got 
over, by creating and multiplying pleasant associations with the 
object of hatred; and Mr. Stock, being a philosopher, did not 
take the boy and ‘whip the offending Adam out of him,’ but 
tells him pretty tales of fruit and flowers, and good eating of 
all sorts,’ to spring from the fertilizing influences of this hated 
rain, and sends his imagination far off into eastern countries, 
with their terrible drouth and refreshing dews; and this was all 
very good for the boy, for * so they digged up a bed, and pre- 


=r 


pared it for some of their spring crops ; and the following day 
being fine, they sowed a fresh crop of beans in it ;’ all perfectly 
right; but for ourselyes we overcome our hatred by a different 
process, albeit it is somewhat analogous. In February we pre- 
pare our spring crop too; an editor always lives at least a mouth, 
ancl sometimes more, in advance of other people ; hen his body ts 
Mn Mebruary, his soul is in March, or getting forwards to April, 
and so on, all the year round. And what can stimulate the ima- 
gination, or supersede the occasion for its being stimulated, like 
that glorious fire which is the necessary adjunct, complement, 
and antidote of the chilly, drizzling, soaking rains of lebruary ? 
Phat Is the true fire of genius. If that be stirred, no matter that 
We stir not. As the foul weather is without, the fair fire must 
be Within ; and only look at it,—the mere sight makes the nights 
of February Arabian nights. There should be a good solid 
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mass of coal, duly perforated, for a substratum; and a_ half- 
charred log sticking out, the unconsumed end gnarled and fan- 
tastie looking, with patches of moss yet unshrivelled ; and the 
blaze above sweeping up like a living pyramid, and parting and 
breaking into fiery tongues; and below, caves, and tunnels, and 
deep mazy recesses, with their walls and pillars of solid fire, the 
crypts of Pandemonium, figured with forms and faces grotesque 
and beautiful manifold, a compound of romance, utility, and 
loveliness. There ; wave the poker like a wand, and touch with 
its tip the magic grottoes gently, and see how they dissolve and 
break into fairy palaces and gardens, and anon harden and glow 
into massiveness again, the temple and court of the ire Kine, 
blazing defiance against Jupiter Pluvius and all his_ hosts. 
Patter away without there, on the windows; wax wroth, and 
rave, and rattle: “blow winds, and erack your cheeks; rage 
cataracts, and hurrieanoes, spout ;’ you only justify and clorily 
our fire. Draw the sola closer to x: that is our * bed,’ which 
we will * dig up,’ say rather plough, with heels and clbows, and 
in our semi-recumbency dictate an article that shall make our 
March Number a banner for the march of intelleer, and rush 
over men’s souls like the mighty winds of the month, whose 
trumpet-sounds herald a coming spring-time. 

Adam asks his father the meaning of the name of the month, 
Which is explained to him with all due and true etymology ; and 
the same question is sometimes asked in the other months ; and 
Whether asked or not, it is answered all the same. ‘The paternal! 
respondent is as accommodating as a certain statesman supposed 
Mr, Babbage’s calculating-machine to be. The statesman had 
learned, in the intervals of politics, that the machine was a sort 
of mill to grind caleulations; the question being put into the 
hopper, and the answer coming out of the spout. And pray, 
said Wisdom, if the question were not put into the machine, 
would the solution come out all the same ? 

Chey then sowed beets, parsnips, carrots, cabbages, including 
some red ones for pickling; also celery, leeks, parsley, and 
onions ; and peas for a second crop ; and t ransplanted cabbages, 
Which had been sown in the preceding autumn, and the cauli- 
flower plants which were under the glasses: for all which opera- 
Hons We must refer our readers to the book itself. Then comes a 
walk, with the looking out for flowers which were preparing to 
blossom, and the listening lor birds which were song to sing, 
and a little disserting upon leaf-buds: ‘the colour is generally 
delicate: a light brown, tipped at the end with a soft green. 
_ a tenes vere onlageeagued is richly coloured, a the same 

| om the rain and damp, by being covered 

over with a natural varnish, something like turpentine. which no 
wetcan penetrate,’ Awd then once ike turpentine, which : 

a. Sage A Sen | ley heard the loud and rich 
. ostle, or thrush, which was in a hazel-tree in flower; 
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at the back of a little mud cottage ;’ and talked of birds, and 
migrations through Holland into Italy, and Romulus and 
Remus, and the rookery, and ‘ Evenings at home,’ until they got 
back to tea. 

Next they attended to the flower-garden. ‘As the weather 
was still mild and open, they sowed sweet-peas, lupins, candy- 
tuft, lark-spurs, (bless their sweet names, and sweeter selves, ) 
Virginia stock, mignionette, major convolvulus, minor conyolvu- 
lus. and other annuals.’ ‘These are the annuals for our eyes. 
Not Colburn, Longman, nor Ackerman, will ever match them 
for either poetry or picture. It must be a delicious feeling to be 
accessory to their production. But gardening, as well as book- 
selling, is commonly only an art, and too often sinks down into 
merely a trade. Adam Stock is trained to better things; and all 
his digging and pruning, and taking the suckers from the shrubs, 
and earthing up the mieten, are delightful, because they are 
done in love, and for the sake of the beauty which is thus generated 
and cherished. 

While dressing the strawberry bed, Adam ‘ observed a bee bust- 
ling about in the cup of a crocus; apropos to which are four sweet 
pages about bees and their sayings and doings, for they seem, at 
least, to talk by signs. Afterwards we have a walk to the mill, 
through the fields where men are ploughing, sowing, and harrow- 
Ing’; whereupon Mr. Stock moralizes upon the less harrowing 
appearance of the | fields than it would be were the labourers trans- 
formed into soldiers, and the occupation of preparing food into 
that of destroying life. ‘There is a tail to this moral which we do 
not exactly like: a coat-tail, for it relates to dress. 


* Adam said * he should like to have such fine dresse Sas the soldier, 
and be able to buy them like the ploughman.” ‘“ Well,” said his father, 

‘it is very natural that you, who are but a little boy, shout like those 
fine gay clothes, for the soldiers themselves like them very much. 
You have only to be diligent and honest, and you will be able to pur- 
chase for yourself much handsomer clothes than a soldier’s; and you 
will be a great deal more respected and beloved by good men,” ’—yp. 32. 


The love of ‘fine gay clothes’ has not much that is ‘natural’ 1 
it. Nor is the desire of them an expedient means for utili 
exertion. Nor do the diligence and honesty, which are put forth 
for the purpose of hecoming able to purchase them, deserve the 
respect and love of good men. ‘The appetite for finery is engen- 
dered of ignorance and vanity, and no community deserves to be 

‘alled thoroughly civilized until it is entirely exploded. The 
‘le ‘sire for a showy and costly appearance, whe ther it be simply a 
craving for attention to the individual, or a manifesto of his wealth 
and station, is one of the remains of barbarism amongst us. 
Gentleman or lady wearing expens ive or fashionable clothes for 
such purposes, is but a variation of the advertisement vehicle, 
Which one sometimes sces a poor donkey dragging about the 
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streets of the metropolis. Form, colour, convenience, gracefulness 
of adjustment, and picturesque effect, are recommendations of a very 
different kind. ‘These are the last things thought of by the savage 
or the dandy, the man of ostentatious opulence, or the woman of 
fashionable pretension. These are the only things, in relation to 
dress, which deserve thought by rational beings. If not entirely, 
they are yet to a considerable degree independent. of expensive- 
ness, The vulgar—and vulgarity abounds in all ranks—the 
vulgar love of finery will never raise the art of dress toa place 
amonyst the fine arts. An Irishman with a blanket and a skewer 
approaches nearer to such drapery as a sculptor prefers for a 
statue than do any of the habiliments of the aristocracy.  Per- 
haps there is no great disparity in the inconyeniences, though 
they doubtless are of different kinds. At what a cost of pains, 
time, and money, do women often array themselves in vestments 
the frightfulness of which no loveliness of form or face can 
redeem. The most graceful bonnet we have lately seen was of 
coarse straw, bought for four shillings, and which, therefore, not 
one lady in four thousand would have courage enough to wear. 
We say courage ; for there is greater lack of that than of taste. 
They fear lest they should not be thought able to afford the price 
of the fashionable, shapeless disfigurement. Nor can hats throw 
stones at bonnets. The beavers, we suppose, have vested inte- 
rests, and caps would interfere with chartered rights, the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and the safety of the Constitution. Yet 
O'Connell and the wild Irish are allowed to wear them in the 
streets ; and most others adopt them to enhance the enjoyment of 
travelling. They like all the good things together, and save 
them for that purpose, as boys do their plums. Or perhaps the 
hat is borne on the same principle as a friend of ours, of the true 
John Bull breed, used to put on a thick flannel waistcoat next 
the skin in the dog days, in order that he might enjoy the excced- 
ing comfort of taking it offat night. Now, without going further 
into this matter, we must say, that although it is quite hopeless 
to reverse the proscription which would banish from society either 
man or woman who should only consult the convenient, the 
graceful, and the becoming, in their costume, we are nevertheless 
bound to protest against the doctrine that diligence in earning 
money for the purchase of ‘much handsomer clothes than a sol- 


men, 


‘** We are now come to the end of the month, and if you look round 
our garden, you will find many cheerful and lovely flowers in blossom. 
There is the aconite, the Alpine alysson, the beautiful anemone, the 
crocus, and the snow-drop still ; the primrose too, the richly coloured 
wall-flower, which was known to the Romans, and bore the same name: 


the polyanthus, with its varione he; . ob Sen 
‘eli L i = with its Various bright colours ; the periwinkle, with its 
diclicate heavenly blue: 


; the perennial Adonis ; the graceful Persian iris ; 
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hepatica ; hellebore ; the heart’s-ease, as beautiful in its name as it is in 
its velvet blossom of gold and royal blue ; the cheerful and long-lasting 
daisy ; the daffodil that seems to laugh at the cold, and dance with 
every wind that blows; and cyclaymen, I believe the last. Then, 

among the shrubs, we have that elegant tree, the almond, which was a 
vous of one of the sweetest poets that ever lived, SPENSER ; our 
cheerful and steady friend, the laurustinus, that begins to flower when 
the gay colours of summer leave us, and never ceases till they return to 
us again ; the Glastonbury thorn, about whose blowing the artful and 
deceiving monks of old time told a foolish story, of its having formerly 
been the walking-stick of a disciple of Jesus Christ, who, planting it in 
the earth near the abbey of Glastonbury, it flowered at Christmas, in 
honour of his master, Jesus, who was born at that. time. Then follow 
the cornelian cherry, and cherry plum, together with the mezereon, 

which is a beautiful little plant; and the phillyrea, spurge laurel, and 
pyrancantha, with its clusters of bright red berries. Ilere 1s a famous 
catalogue of beauties for this season of the year! Who would think 
there was such a variety, when but a few wee ‘ks since the snow covered 
the or and the tender shoots of the flowers were bound in by the 
frost? When we get home, you may, if you wish, gather a few of all, 

and take them to mamma, to adorn the parlour. If this month has 
been very stormy and wet, remember what | told you about rain. The 
inconveniences we meet in life are not to be compared with the delights ; 
and when we think of the great good that rainy days will hereafter 
bring us, we must-not be discontented with the month of February.” 
They now arrived at home, and Adam went immediately to gather the 
flowers for his mamma.’—pp. 32, 33. 

In this pleasant way the book goes on, month after month, 
till one wishes there were six-and- hivty months in the year, all 
of them bringing fresh work for Adam Stock as cvardener, and 
for Charles Cowden Clarke as chronicler. But it is not needful 
for us now to track the sun through all the signs of the zodiac, 
or those terrestrial signs, the beautiful constellations of earth, 
Which also mark his progress. So chase him yourself, reader, 
through Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, and the rest in their 
order; and through Primrose, Datfodil, Violet, Hlarebell, and the 
rest in their order. We will only further request your company 
Ina rapid turning over of the leaves of the other ch: ipters. 

The author e wide ntly apprec iates, feels, and therefore often 
Writes, poetry. In his Tales from Chaucer, which we rece ntly 
noticed, it was natural to suppose that his style had derived its 
character from the sreat master, between whom and our youth he 
stood as inte rpreter. But his style here is Chaucerian too. Its 
flavour is that of waters from «the well of English undefiled.’ 
He has that picturesque precision which distinguishes the observer 
of things from the mere combiner of words. We have already 
praised his descriptions. We will give some specimens as they 
arise, ‘This is from March: 


And, indeed, it is pleasant to have the gleams of sunshine after the 
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dark storms, and to see the great clouds moving before the wind like 
mountains of snow, and to watch the shadows of them passing over the 
ploughed lands ; and when they are far off, to see the showers descend 
in long streaks. See, now, how beautiful those pigeons look, hurrying 
home, after their meal, with the black cloud behind them.’—p. 37. 


The next shall be a thunder-storm from July : 


“As Mr. Stock finished speaking, they heard a very low rumbling, 
like the noise of a heavy cart on an iron road, Presently they observed, 
from a dark lead-coloured cloud, a bright flash, like a fiery snake, dart 
down upon a distant hill; after waiting for some time, the thunder fol- 
lowed, as if it had been the same heavy cart that had fallen, and was 
afterwards dragged rattling along ; then had stopped, then fallen again, 
and ended by rumbling till it was out of hearing. The dark cloud all 
this time was changing its appearance and shape; sometimes it was 
very ragged at the edges, like wool pulled or snatched off. Every thing 
around was quite silent, not even a little bird was heard to whistle. 
The sheep in the ficlds huddled their heads together, and bent them 
down towards the ground. Presently the wind rose all at once with 
a great roaring, and whirled up the dust of the road in a cloudy pillar ; 
then ceased again, and all was silent. In a few seconds some large 
drops fell, and immediately after a broad flash burst out of the cloud, 
followed almost instantaneously by a crashing and tearing, as if houses 
were being overturned and dashed to pieces ; and every now and then 
there were great bangs heard like cannon firing off. ' At the sudden 
bursting of this thunder-clap, some horses in a neighbouring field 
snorted, started, and galloped away. For a moment or two after the 
thunder had ceased there was a dreadful stillness, and then the rain 
came down in a torrent, driving up the dust of the road, and making a 
soft noise as if it fell upon wool, till it was soaked throuch and beaten 
down ; when it made a quick splashing, and seemed to he lashing the 
ground. : 

‘They now had to run for it, and did not reach home till they were 
nearly soaked through, The lightning and thunder still continued, and 
the rain seemed to smoke along the ground, and upon the thatched roof 
of a shed opposite to their house. Sometimes the thunder sounded very 
high in the air, as it above the clouds; at others, as if it were down in 
the road, That which but a few minutes before had been a lovely day, 
with a blue sky, and stately clouds like snowy rocks that scarcely moved 
7 all, was now one dull, lead-coloured covering. In about an’ hour it 
ormy clad ediling seen Act our they had the pleasure to see that 

y cloud sailing away from them, still looking black, with its edges 
touched by the light of the golden sun. From time to time thev heard 
that the storm had not ceased, though it was not so loud; at length it 
Was so far off, that the thunder made only a low. surly rumbling - and 
the cloud which had before looked so angry when over 1 ne r t! : 
now shone ike a snow-covered mountain, with cr: ei weir oe per 
deep hollows and caverns. The fa “1 y : 1 crags and precipices, ant 
cool the air had become, and héth-calia pt wer “A — 
gering appearance of the grass, and the 1 Hie ai rece ie ry osm 
in the sunshine; and they snuffed up witl deli ht “pone “e a 
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A September sunset : 

‘The sun had now drawn nearly to the close of his journey, and was 
shooting his lovely beams between the trunks of the trees. ‘The party, 
therefore, began to bend their steps homeward, and upon reaching the 
outskirts of the wood, they all at once expressed their admiration and 
delight at the grandeur and be sauty of the heavens. It was one of those 
gorgeous sunsets, for which our climate is so remarkable during the 
first autumnal months. They saw above and around them nothing but 
the richest and most vivid colours. In the centre was the golden elory 
of the luminary; next to this, and mixed in streaks with the gold, were 
dashes of pale green; at a greater distance, and circling the sun so as to 
form, as it were, the mouth of a vast cavern, were purple clouds deeply 
crimsoned towards their edges; and at the extreme edge, nearest to the 
sun, they were of a bright copper-gold. Still further removed, the 
clouds were mottled like tortoise-shell; their sides next the sun being 
rose-pink, and the opposite ones of a grave indigo tint. Above was 
one superb expanse of gold, green, purple, and crimson; and below, 
the rays of the orb were giving the surrounding trees cold for gold ; 
for there were, in succession, the plane, the hazel, the maple, the as sh. 
and the horabeam, all of a fine bright yellow, and made brighter. The 
dull brown of the sycamore was enlive ned; the orange leaf of the elm, 
the tawny yellow of the hawthorn, and fine red of the wild e herry, all 
showed to advantage, Besides these pleasant delights to the eye, they 
were regaled by the agreeable smell of the wood, and of the dried leaves 
which they crushed under foot in their passage. ‘They also, from time 
tu time, slightly caught the odour of burning weeds, brought in a long 
unbroken train by the evening breeze from some neighbouring corn- 
fields ; for the harvest was all gathered in, even to the beans, which are 
the last to ripen.’—pp. 155, 156. 


While such descriptions as these spring up every here and 
there, like flowers in all their natural be rauty, when un: idorned, 
there are more solid productions, the fruits, 


adorned the most,’ 
‘learn and inwardly 


borne in their season, and inviting us to 
digest.” In glancing af some of the more prominent of these 
moralizings, we have unfortunately to quarrel with the first we 
come to; the more so as the mistake (in our view) is one which 
pervades the work, as indeed it pervades society. 

Little Adam Stock serves his moral apprenticeship, his educa- 
tion that is, under a system of artificial rewards and punishments ; 
not the least artificial means consisting in his being told that he 
is the object of anger and of love in proportion to his obedience or 
disobedience. ‘I his last is the worst part of the story. When his 
father, ‘ for a reward, allowed him to sit up to supper, and have 
poached eggs and salad, and a good draught of home-brewed 
bottled ale,’ his father taught a very foolish lesson; but the fol- 
lowing passage inculeates one which deserves a stronger censure ; 


‘« Do you not feel a great deal more happy now you know that you 
have been industrious and use ‘ful, than when you used to cr rawl about, 
and endeavour to escape doing any thing?” ‘ Yes, papa,’ said Adam, 
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“and I like to talk to you now, because you look more kind than you 
did.’ © To be sure,” said his father, ‘* because I love you better.” ’— 

p. 8. 
We would ask of the common sense of every parent, which is 
the strongest reformatory power, the menaces of roused indignation, 
or the tears of grieved affection ? Look unkindly on a poor, in- 
experienced child, that, hunting after good, has sought it in the 
wrong direction.—O, it is a wretched plan to adopt! Older 
children than Adam Stock are often driven by this species of dis- 
cipline into a dreary and dangerous condition. A little timidity, 
and consequent suppression of the external indications of affection; 
a little originality, and consequently some eccentricity ; a little 
pertinacity, the result of having intellectual and moral perceptions 
of its own; and you have the materials of a youthful character, 
which this government, by loving and not loving, is almost sure to 
put under proscription, and make the victim of family persecution, 
‘The brand is soon fixed. Who smiles upon, or fondles the per- 
verse one? Let her, (for this calamity falls most heavily, if not 
most frequently, upon a girl,) let her speak; the reply is ina 
hard, cold tone: let her smile; there is no responsive smile. She 
is intractable, and papa and mamma don’t love her; and brothers 
and sisters follow in their wake. But she may hear the kind tones 
that greet others. She may see the fond looks that meet their 
looks. Can any thing be more unwholesome for her heart than 
the ceaseless contrast ? The frost incrusts her countenance, driv- 
ing all feeling inwards, to concentrate in her heart’s core ; and it 
is no merit of the system should it not beeome concentrated 
venom, ‘The family opinion naturally spreads amongst Connexions 
and associates. ‘The victim breathes like a consumptive patient 
in a freezing atmosphere. The internal sensitiveness and the 
external air become keener together, Now suppose her trans- 
planted before the corrosion has eaten too deeply into her moral 
vitality. Suppose her domesticated with those who < live in love,’ 
and who are allowed to receive her without prejudice. In no long 
ume there will be such a change as, were it on face and form, 
indeed it is there too, and marvellously does it beautify them, ) 
would render recognition impossible. “Frankness displaces the 
suppressive manner which had been deemed so sinister or haughty. 
She fears not now to send forth her kindly emotions, knowing that 
they will no longer be driven back upon herself, like the routed 
en gecis . hostile army, Mind and heart have expanded in 
Li: | Bae 5 van this be the dull and selfish member of that 
bint and cei 7 Toe fhe who uc 10 
Bilin ys loving her.’ Ore of the noblest 
sae ain this was ad by al 
utter desolation by ently self de ere Z “— orn She escaped 
incrustation was never th; — : 00 “ the hard external 
as never thawed or broken. Few ever knew what 
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she was. People called her cold, satirical, pragmatical ; but the 
rough glove, which she wore defensively, covered a skin that any 
weed or insect could sting and blister, The -y talked of her want of 
feeling, whose nerves were cart-ropes to her thrilling organization. 
And when once her emotion had way, what a burst, a gush, a 
torrent it was! Her father never saw that. A quarter of a cen- 
tury after education had ceased, his presence would have instantly 
made all as still as the Neva in December. He believed she 
was tolerably good, very unatfectionate, and rather obstinate. 

The affections are involuntary ; ; and were they not, are yet too 
delicate to be made an agency of bribery and coercion. ‘The 
father who says, * [ won't love you, if he does not tell a falsehood, 
at least affirms an uncertainty. There was a fatner who had a 
Prodigal Son. ‘The parable does not record a declaration of not 
loving him as the means of restoration. Nature is the best re- 
warder and punisher. ‘The natural consequences of actions, 
external and internal, are the most safe and wholesome discipline. 
The parent or pedagogue has only to act as their expositor. If 
he content himself with explaining, and pretend not to legislate, 
he will do well. Imitation, sympathy, and affection, will establish 
all the power which any adult ought to exercise over the young, 
provided he begin with the beginning, as all moral education 
should. And more in this mode than i in any other way may be 
eflected, even when the process does not commence till a late 
period. ‘There is too little love in this child. Make him feel, 
by the tone of unkindness, that he is not the object of love, but 
of anger, and so diminish what there is. Why what an egregious 
blunder is this! 

A mistake of the same family is produced by Mrs. Stock, when, 
in her commentary on crue Ity to animals, she says to Adam, 

(p. 16,) * Learn to love, and be gentle to every creature, and you 
will have many happy hours whe nM you think of your conduet.’ 
Flow much better to have said, « What de light it will be to see 
them all happy!’ Love is objective, and impels with simplicity 
of aim to the production of good. A loving nature cannot be ever 
laying schemes for self- gratulation. A man may wrap Hams If up 
in the warm cloak of his good works ; say to his soul, ¢ Thou art 
like virtue itself, which is ‘“ the most virtuous of all things ;”’ 
and make himself very comfortable, thinking of his conduct ; yet 
all the while nature may he half destroyed i in him, and love not 
generated, It is not one’s own conduct, but the enjoyme nt of 
others that, bei ‘ing vividly realized in the imagination, is the food 
of benevolence. Mrs. Stock’s lesson would only teach Adam to 
regard love and gentleness as part of a stock in trade, which 
might yield a balance when he cast up his accounts. 

Still worse is the * true story’ to which her remark is ap- 
pended ; the tendency of the story, that is, as here told. It is a 
disgusting anecdote of a man who roasted a game cock alive 
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because it had lost a battle, and being interrupted in the atrocity, 
was so violently enraged that ‘ HE PELL DOWN DEAD UPON THE 
spoT,’ in capital letters. The implication is, that Providence put 
him to death as a punishment for his cruelty. The story has 
often been told to produce that impression. ‘The assumption is 
unprovable. The man burst a blood-vessel in consequence of 
strong vicious emotion. ‘The blood-vessel would have burst as 
soon from virtuous emotion equally strong. This mode of fright- 
ening people out of vice leads to a dilemma from which there is 
no escape, and either alternative of which is bad. Hither the 
imposition is found out, and the discovery of the trick enfeebles 
all moral restraint; or it is not detected, and then a false 
standard of morals is set up, or a false estimate of character, 
calamity being taken as evidence of guilt, as in the days of 
Job’s friends. A man takes a boat on Sunday, his foot slips, 
and he is drowned. ‘The shout is instantly raised, ‘ Behold a 
judgment on Sabbath breaking ! The other day, as a devout 
man was boarding one of the floating chapels in the river, to 
preach to the sailors, his foot slipped, and he was drowned, Is 
this a judgment on preaching to watermen? ‘This sword cuts 
both ways. It is a dangerous tool to be used im education. 
Such events have their moral, but this is not it. 

Mr. Clark generally philosophizes much more soundly than 
in these imstances. In March there is a good paragraph on 
independence ; in April, a somewhat questionable one on thie 
happiness of boyhood as compared with maturity; May is tull 
of beauty and wisdom, with the exception of old Stock’s being 
unkind to young Stock, because young Stock had been unkind 
to his brother. June opens with a mistake about the effect of 


early rising upon the memory. It is the repetition over night 
that does the work. There is also another judgment. story, 
though not so bad as the former. All this vanishes, however, 
before the beautiful morality of the may-fly. 


‘ As they were walking home, well-pleased with what they had seen, 
they ran about collecting all the curiosities they could find, both animal 
and vegetable. They gathered wild roses and woodbine in abundance, 
and every now and then the sweetly delicate smell of a spacious bean- 
field, came to them upon the soft summer wind, and added to their 
happiness, They also found several sorts of the green beetle, and 
examined them; and they caught one of that very large and rare kind 
which is called the stag-beetle, to the great horror of all the young party ; 
for one or two nips which he gave those whose fingers came within 
oar of ue i pincers, astonished them. ‘They also caught one of 

nose poor littie cre: ‘S. calle » | flv. whic Vy were informe 
* ae Showa i rng lea ee ane Biel were vege 

Oy i at its setting. Adam said It 
was not worth being born, to have such a short life as that. ‘* Do not 
suppose, Adam,” said his father, “ that real enjoyment of life consists 
in living a long while. That man and that animal lives the longest, 


that passes through the greatest variety of scenes, and who is capable 
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of feeling in a lively manner both joy and sorrow; and no one can fee 
what true joy is who is not quick in perceiving sorrow. You will per- 
haps understand me when you grow older. ‘The toad lias been found 
enclosed and alive in the trunk of a tree, whe ‘re it must have remained 
more than fifty years; and there is a wonderful instance related of one 
that was discovered i in a block of marble, which it would be useless to 
guess how long it had been there. Now, do you think that those two 
animals could have been as h: appy as the butte rfly, Which flutters so gid- 
dily over the meadows, and drinks the morning dew from the butter-cup 
and honeysuckle; and which now and then, when he is we ary, will sleep 
upon some sweet blossom, and lay his wings at rest upon it? That 
tender little creature, however, has many more enemies than the long- 
living toad; and, if it should escape them all, lives but a few d: ys. Yet 

who would not rather be a butte rly than atoad! <A cold and stormy 
day is but a dreary blank in its little life; but then observe it in the 
bright sunshine, and the soft summer wind, and no creature seems more 
happy. The toad, on the other hand, appears to be indifferent to every 
thing around ine, He remains in his hole all day, and in the evening 
comes shuflling along the dusty roads in search of insects. He is fre- 
quently trodden upon by the passengers, and blunders away atthe same 
pace as he did before the accident hi: appened to him, — I do not say that 
the toad is in itself an unhappy animal, for I believe that God has given 
more happiness than misery to all his creatures; 1 only wished to show 
you that the May-fly, or butte fly, in its short but very varied career, 
experienced fully as much de light as the toad with its long-drawn and 
monotonous existence.” ’—p. 91—9 8. 

In July, the warning against hasty credit in ill reports, is 
badly motived ; ¢ it shows that you possess a spirit, and an 
understanding superior to the common race of mankind.’ In 
lugust—we re “ally must escape out of mor: ones into merriment. 
fs not this story ood 1 ? The scene is a harvest supper. 


‘ As they were clearing the board of the provis ion, a lubberly young 
lad, at the further end, who had sat for some time quite silent, and w ith 
his mouth wide open, suddenly burst into tears. ‘ Hlul-lo! what’s 
the matter with you, Giles ?” “ My naame ain’t Giles—-it’s Jowley— 
mother calls me Jowley for shortness.” ‘* Well, Jowley, what are you 
howling arter??? * Why—why,” said he, sobbing,  ain’t it enough to 
make any one roar to sec all that ’ere nice pud ling going away, and I 

can’t eat no more ?” ?>—p. 139. 


August concludes with a moral on authority, and it would be 
diffic ‘ult to find man or maxim more excellent. 


‘* Bear in mind to your life’s end the saying of your friend Mr. 
Vincent, that ‘ there is nothing i in the whole world worth the cost and 
trouble of a lie.’ The uniform simplicity and honesty of his character, 
throughout his valuable life, have gained him more admiration and love 
from those who have known him, than his shining musical talents: yet 
these of themselves alone would command the respect of mankind.” ” 

p. 144, 


There is a beautiful propriety in this last expression, which 
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can searcely be appreciated but by those who identify Mr. Vin- 
cont with the eminent musician and composer, who is elsewhere 
alluded to in this book. Much of what passes for shining 
musical talent, neither commands nor deserves respect for itself 
or its possessor. [lis does; because his musical character is his 
own character; the same genuine simplicity, and total absence 
of every species of affectation, trick, pretension, or conyention- 
alism:; the same inwrought and all pervading truthfulness ; the 
same fancy, feeling, and sensibility, working in harmony with an 
acute and discursive intellect; the same appreciation, which 
must ever imply a kindred spirit, of poetic beauty, scientific 
combination, and the nobler kinds of artistical power, and the 
same utter negation of competitive littleness in the absorbing 
sense of the pure, refined, and good, whether contemplated in 
itself or in its influences on human enjoyment and improvement. 
Truly he holds, in head, heart, and hand, God’s patent. of 
nobility ; and let his character be the stamp on his maxim, to 
give it currency through the world. Probatum est. 

September opens with a Concio ad Venatores, to which we say 
amen most heartily. In October there are some excellent obser- 
vations on keeping a diary, which is strongly recommended to 
the young. ‘All young persons should devote a few minutes in 
putting down upon paper the principal occurrences of the day, 
and as often as possible their thoughts upon those events ; and 
while doing this they should write in as clear and intelligible 
language as possible.” Few teachers haye any notion of the good 
account to which this practice may be turned in schools, always 
provided that the child is left entirely to himself, that his diary 
is as free as his thoughts, except by an occasional, unobtrusive, 
and uncommenting inspection. ‘The diary may become the depo- 
sitory (who can tell of what importance hereatter) of a thousand 
stray scraps of information, observation, and reflection, which 
else might be blown out of the mind as lightly as they were 
wafted into it. There, too, will be found the surest. indications 
of the pupil’s character, and of the intellectual or moral effect 
which instruction is producing upon him. Habits of accurate 
thought and expression will be formed which are of inestimable 
worth. “This plan has been tried, with delightful success, in the 
Academic Institution at Hanwell, conducted by Mr. Emerton, a 
prospectus of which appeared in our number for September last. 
Nor loes the practice belong more to school education than to 
that self-education Which then commences, but which should 
continue through lite. If honestly done. this would be real 
biography, and a very different sort ‘of thing from the poor shreds 
and patches of external event which are continually put forth 
under that designation, A few entire and faithful records would 
aoe esp nace nr dark regions of morals and metaphy- 

iters might be martyrs, but never the memory 0! 
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martyrs more blessed than theirs in the day of the world’s 
rege neration. An incidental effect, of a subordinate dese ription, 
is “mentioned by Mr. Clarke, which is not unworthy of notice. 

‘The labour of writing for the public will cause you no greater 
effort than that of inditing a letter to a friend.’ The author's 
allusion is to the store of material and the habit of composition ; 
but it is not improbable that he was unconsciously influenced by 
observation of the great change which is taking place in the 
function of the art of printing. We are beginning at length to 
understand the use of the press. From bei ing little more than 
the means of preserving and multiplying copies of a few standard 
works, it is becoming the medium of universal mental communi- 
cation. By the increasing extent and rapidity of its operations, 
it assimilates public writing to private talk, and tends to make 
the entire community one great conversation club, with the 
advantage of listening to whom we will, though his speech may 
be neither the loudest nor the longest. No doubt many errors, 
crudities, and paradoxes are poured forth which forme rly would 
never have been printed ; but still the public advantages of this 
familiarity of intercourse between minds of all classes are im- 
mensely preponderant. It is like a free admission to the free 
talk of all the intelligent (including the sot-disant intelligent) of 
the country. Such a ticket is worth something. If not, why do 
the W higs continue the tax which Pitt laid upon it, because, as 
he said, it was a luxury? Hereafter each generation will pro- 
duce its own literature, bearing the Impress a its own peculiar 
spirit. The ablest expositions of sciences which are at or near 
completion ; first-rate works of imagination, taste, and genius ; 
and authentie records of facts; these will continue to float down 
from age to age, the title-deeds of an intellectual inheritance to 
those who will manufacture their own small change and current 
coin, according to their own skill, taste, and wants. 

November includes a_politico-philanthropical digression, of 
which the spirit is admirable. (p. 215—2I18.) How deeply, 
often, does what appears to be only light talk and common-place 
common sense go into the prince iple s upon which institutions and 
society must he renovated, when such talk grows out of the 
axioms of human right and Christian truth. A few plain and 
undenied sentences about man’s brotherhood, the duty of labour, 
and the correction of thieve ry, point towards reforms in the laws 
of inheritance, the distribution of property, and the the ory and 
practice of criminal legislation, at which bishops would ‘stand 
aghast,’ and senators be more than ‘half confounded.’ Do not 
he eleaine d, good reader ; Charles Cowden Clarke neither teaches 
anti-property ; doctrines, nor fraternizes with Destructives. 

The few remarks, in December, on the education, duties, capa- 
bilities, and influence of woman, (p. 234—236,) deserve much 


better than to be written in gold. ‘Lhere is a more fitting tablet 
No. 86, M 
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for the inscription, and there we would have them graven. They 
are full of sound sense, right feeling, and useful admonition. 

In the concluding three months as many stories are introduced, 
characterised, severally, by adventure, pathos, and fancy. Each 
has much merit in its Way. We have only to add, that we feel a 
little apprehension, in concluding this critique, lest the exceptions 
which have been taken should, notwithstanding our encomiums, 
convey an erroneous notion of our estimate of the book itself. 
We have been led to take these exceptions by our strong percep- 
tion of its general interest and utility. Most books of this class 
have very much more that is exceptionable, while they lack those 
qualities which have, in the present case, induced us to write at 
all upon the subject, and the possession of which constitutes a 
strong and universal recommendation. 

And now, go thy ways, young Adam, and if heedful of thy 
father’s lessons, thou mayest become a ‘first man? in thy 
time. Doubtless he may have taught thee sundry errors, but he 
has also taught thee to think for thyself, and done his best to 
cherish in thee a self-corrective and improving intelligence. Be 
thou, like him, an independent working man. Remember his 
prophecy, 

* Avoid all intimacy with fools and coxcombs. You will probably see 
strange times in your native land ; and then those silly empty creatures 
will be huffed and buffeted about like the drones in a hive, when the 
bees have stored up all their honey, that they have been labouring to 
collect through the winter,’ 


Be on the side of the bees, Adam, whenever the drones want to 
cheat or rob them of their honey ; even thouch the drones should 
positively declare that brimstone will be burned under the hive, 
unless the enjoyment of the honey and the command of the 
labourers be given up to them. Live on ‘ the southern coast of 
our island,’ Adam, if you like; but get a London newspaper 
down there to read ; and write up a petition for its being untaxed. 
Come up yourself, when wanted ; we hope your neighbours will 
be wise enough to send you up, instead of some prating or pro- 
pertied fellow, who has (or means to sell himself to buy) large 
estates in the neighbourhood, and whose manual of representa- 
tive duty consists in sticking to a party, and staving off taxation 
from his own class, They must engage to work ‘your garden, 
Adam, while you are seeing after their interests in the legislature; 
and if they find you in board and lodging beside, they will have 
a waco better bargain of you, than the poor bribe-takers have of 
their deceivers, corrupters, and plunderers. You may have time, 
Adam, during the session, sometimes to hear a little of Mozart 
~“n cae Gre friend Clara N at and high as 

Roomate ane oh may then have raised her, you may 
perhaps still * be delighted with some of her French ballads,’ for 
itis a vulgar blunder, that the sublimest artist does not appre 
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ciate beauty, even the most light and simple. You are not such 
an ass as Dr. Johnson was, when he thought that beeause Milton 
wrote Paradise Lost, L’Allegro must needs be a failure. You 
may even be in time, Adam, to give the last blow to the selfish 
monopolies that have confined and polluted art, as they would 
have confined and polluted nature, if they could. We assume 
your love of art; for it is the same fecling with that love of nature 
which enabled your father to describe so graphically. ‘They go 
together. And some day you will fall in love, Adam, Do not 
then neglect your diary, Neither poets, dramatists, philosophers, 
nor moralists, have yet expounded Love to the world, rightly, 
truly, and fully. Adam, they have always made it animal, sen- 
timental, or conventional; and you must teach them better. 
You must faithfully trace its purifying, softening, and expansive 
influence on your character, r using you towards the perfection of 
your being, as could no other species of influence. You must 
have no Eve that will play upon your weakness, but one that 
will stimulate your intellectual and moral strength, and whose 
gushing tenderness will heal all your wounds in that conflict with 
the foes of human rights, improvement, and happiness, for which 
she will buckle on your armour. Write it all down, Aihioes and 
when you and she are dead and gone, and all your children after 
you, perchance some Mrs. Leman Grimstonr of those days, 
reading your father’s request, that she who now bears that name 
would make ‘a useful book for the example of young girls— 
which should give some account of the characters and minds of 
the Morurrs of the greatest men that ever lived,’ (p. 239,) may 
take the hint, and incorporate your diary therein, which your boy 
will have made appropriate material. She will have, we hope, her 

predecessor’s work for guidance, which, (like her other writings, ) 
welcomed at once by the wise, good, and free spirits of the time, 

may then have grown into the full popularity which they deserve. 

We had more to say, but our parting benediction is growing 
somewhat lengthy, and thou art impatie nt to look after ‘ your 
dear little { favourite, the primrose,’ and to ‘ scrape off the moss 
from the espalier,’ and to put ‘ pea-haulm round the cauliflower 
glasses,’ which must be done, for there will surely be a frost as 
soon as the wind changes ; so go thy ways, Adam, go thy ways. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS, 


Church Reform and the Dissenters. —The evil anticipated in an article 
in our last Number seems likely to be realized. A portion of the Dis- 
senting body has shown itself ready and willing to cooperate with 
Ministers in patching up the Hier: irchy by a sham reform. The Dis- 
senters have been instructed from head quarters not to pray for the dis- 
solution of the union between Church and State, but to confine their 
supplications to ‘ practical grievances,’ 7, e. registration, marriage, and 
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such fiddle faddle. The ‘ Bristol Journal’ states, that Mr. Wilks, Mem- 
ber for Boston, has published a letter to the Dissenters of that city, in 
which he assures them, * That the opinion of the Government is, that 
any immediate and urgent attempt at the severance of the Church and 
State would utterly fail—would injure the Administration—would delight 
and strengthen the Tories—would delay the ecclesiastical reforms in- 
tended and desired—would retard an abolition or commutation of tithes 
—and would prevent the Dissenters from progressively procuring that 
redress of practical evils by which they are afflicted’ Here is the usual 
Whig game. And according to the same system of tactics, which is 
now becoming as stale and threadbare as it is contemptible, the King is 
thrust forward, by head and shoulders, to screen his faithful servants. 
The papers announce that his Majesty will not consent to any extensive 
plan of Church reform. His Majesty, forsooth! as if his Majesty did 
not know his duty better than to interfere with the free and full discus- 
sion in the Legislature of whatever measures may be required by the 
common good, but must thrust his veto out of its place, and use it at 
first instead of atlast. If it were so, Ministers should teach him better, 
instead of succumbing. But Whig policy is to be in difficulties ; to get 
strength by the reputation of weakness ; to obtain credit, at the same 
moment, from one party for doing so much, and from the other for not 
doing more, They would say to the people, ‘See how we are ham- 
pered by the Tories and the Court ; we cannot go an inch further on 
your behalf; another step, and we shall be turned out, and you will get 
nothing ;’ and then they would turn round and say to the Tories, ‘ See 
how we are driven on by the people ; something must be done for them, 
even by yourselves, were you in our places ; and have we not managed 
cleverly to quiet them by doing the least good possible.’ And this 
farce many of the leading Dissenters scem disposed to help them to 
enact. Their United Committee has published an official document in 
the ‘ Patriot’ newspaper of January 8th, which, we were alike surprised 
and grieved to find, concludes with an admonition that the prayer of 
petitions should be confined to ‘ the redress of practical grievances.’ 
The expression itself is ambiguous, for it has been justly argued that the 
ecclesiastical monopoly is the one great practical grievance ; but the 
context shows too plainly What is meant. It is not clear, however, that 
the Committee will do more than create a diversion, we trust a feeble 
one, in favour of VV higgish policy. Many petitions and memorials have 
already been voted in different parts of the country, which not only 
affirm, but urge the consistent application of the broad principle of re- 
ow tet Nor as te coum taken bythe Commit yt rece 
loadin 0tl ‘il . toe must be thousands amongst the 
reve ers Who will not only profess their belief in the right of all 
— yen the pean of entire equality in the State, but who 
haga emand of Government the legislative and practical recog- 
Shnendl id aldchn fence colin ae ieee maitis which 
amongst the Dissenters will fin ‘it nificult ve fe 5 inane 
press or misdirect. in the A ws for all their influence to sup- 
crowded meeting of all classes ay Resolved capon at Nottingham by ” 
epi derdagers: 1oncontormists. We regret that we 
€ not room to reprint this eloquent document, which is the com- 

position of the Quaker poet and © sate aaacergaliaes Tagen 
poet and patriot, William Howitt. It appeared 
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in the ‘ Nottingham Review’ for January 10th, and in the ‘ Sheffield 
Iris’ of January 14th. 

Let every friend of his country keep in view the fact that the question 
of real Church Reform is not one between dissent and episcopacy, nor 
between tithe payer and tithe receiver, nor between underpaid curates 
and ov erpaid dignitaries, but between the nation and the perverters and 
appropriators of the National Instruction Fund. It is not to be accom- 
plished by a different distribution of that fund amongst its present re- 
cipients, nor by a less exceptionable mode of realizing its amount, nor 
by altering the relative position of the tolerated sects. Is the present 
iniquitous misappropriation to continue ? or shall it cease with the lives 
of those whose expectancy ought, in humanity, to be considered, and the 
community at length enter upon the possession of its right and the 
blessing of that universal instruction which has been so amply provided 
for, and so long withheld? ‘This, it cannot be too often repeated, is 
the question, and the only question, on which the public has a deep 
interest. 

The War Cry.— The Times’ and other papers which play the minis- 
terial game with the public, have taken some pains to raise a ery for 
war with Russia, on account of the apprehended conduct of that power 
towards Turkey. There has been no response; the appeal has fallen 
flat and dead; but the attempt should be marked. It can have origi- 
nated in no "good intention. On the best construction, it is a disin- 
genuous endeavour toturn the public mind away from the pursuit of the 
public good; and if Ministers are really capable of bringing on the 
country the calamity of such a war, we kuow of no terms too strong to 
express our reprobation of them. ‘To propose the expenditure of treasure 
and blood for the nominal independence of Turkey after the extinction 
of the nationality of Poland, its naar smgety in Russia, the relentless per- 
secution of its inhabitants, the violation the reby of our own honourable 
pledges, and the consolidation of the force of the de spotic Muropean 
powers, would be, indeed, a specimen of matchless inconsistency, effron- 
tery, and wickedness. The bare allusion to war for Poland was received 
on the ministerial side of the House of Commons with sarcasm, taunt, 
and scorn, long to be remembered. Yet if ever war was honourable in 
its cause, and likely to be good in its results, it would have been such a 
war as that, A war for Turkey , how, can only gratify those who are 
desirous of arresting entirely the progress of reform, and of bringing 
back a section of the Tories to power. Both results must follow ; but if 
the Whigs must have the Duke, let them purchase him at a less costly 
price, F. 


~~ 
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COLONEL MACERONE, 
To rng Eprror. 


S1r,—In answer to a criticism of mine in the December Number, on the 
subject of wooden roads for wheel carriages, and which criticism was 
printed in ‘The Times’ review of the work ‘ Hints to Paviours,’ I have 
received a note from Colonel Macerone, in which he disclaims the inven- 
tion as being of his origination. Having since perused the work, I find 
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his statement to be correct, inasmuch as the invention, such as it is, 
belongs to a Mr. John Finlayson. But though the colonel be not the 

arent of the invention, he has certainly made himself its godfather or 
stepfather, by adopting it; as his note at the bottom of page 24, in the 
second edition of his pamphlet shows : 

‘In such streets’ (principally used by ‘gentlemen’s carriages’) ‘the 
very ne plus ultra would be the wooden pavement spoken of in page 9. 
Were the blocks of wood well saturated with coal tar, and driven down 
according to my plan, such a pavement would remain as level as a billiard 
table for twenty years.’ 

After thus contributing to the maintenance of the brat with coal tar, 
he has certainly rendered himself liable to the further consequences 
equally with Mr. John Finlayson. 

Altogether the pamphlet in question is one which, if carefully studied 
by those interested in the improvement and economy of roads, could not 
fail to do great service. The introductory review, by Mr. Robertson of 
‘The Mechanics’ Magazine,’ is a clear and instructive statement with 
regard to the respective merits of the different systems of road-making. 
It is written with great judgment, and rightly gives the preference to 
Colone! Macerone’s principles of paving, whether the material be stone 
or wood, or any other substance. These principles have hitherto been 
most strangely neglected by those who have had to pay for roads ; but 
it is not a thing to be surprised at, that those who were gainers by road- 
making should be anxious to get as much employment as possible, by 
not making the roads too durable. The first principle is that the ‘sub- 
stratum should be made solid, which has rarely been done hitherto. 
The second principle is to drive down the stones, when first laid, witha 
machine similar to a pile-driver, so that they may be compressed with a 
force or weight greater than is ever likely to be applied to them in the 
ordinary tratlic of wheel carriages. Thirdly, to level the pavement from 
time to time, by the same process, as often as hollows or protuberances 
appear, from wet or other causes. The whole system, in fact, is based 
upon one general principle, which the sagacity of Colonel Mace- 
rone, acquired by long experience in various portions of the world, 
convinced him was the true; viz. as it is self-evident that a stratum 
compressed by a given weight, is mostly capable of further compression 
by an increased weight, the only Way to insure against casualties is to 
compress with the greatest weight in the first instance. An Irishman 
pie napa forty pounds in weight, designated by the term 

“aud Griffin, Is set to drive down a stone over which has to pass afters 
wards, with considerable impetus, a coal waggon, weighing several tons, 
one-fourth of Which this individual forty pound rammed stone has to 
thus fixed would a be lbies a] pe. momentum, and a stone 

The treatise of Colonel Ma sts he g t,eagaaly 
ancient Sateen: aes peer sete po py eit oa ~~ pit - - 
Italy, detailed apparently from a ne He ane gt especially 0 
There are some useful ‘ hunts’ on be: - ‘r wi ation and examination. 
one on the artificial means of sieves "a jects appended to the work ; 
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and water mingle in the atmosphere. The proposition to improve the 
quality of the cement which covers our modern buildings, 1s founded on 
correct principles, as well as that for preserving from rust the iron which 
is used in bridges and other erections, and on the sounduess of which the 
stability of the buildings themselves depend. 
No one can rise from the perusal of this little pamphlet without being 

convineed that Colonel Macerone is a man of considerable intellect and 
shrewdness, accompanied with great practical skill in all that relates to 
the general principles of engineering and architecture, so far as they 
form part of the business of a government. He Is ev idently also a man 
accustomed to the habits of self-reliance and prompt resource in cases of 
emergency. But the fact of his having been in confidential employment 
under the system of Napole on, Isane vidence of his bei ‘ing a highly useful 
man for public service, in things of more importance than mere ‘soldier- 
ing. When Napoleon fell, he fell also, or shortly afterwards, and a 
black mark was put against his name by the Holy Ailiance, sente ncing 
him to be driven off the face of the earth if persecution could accomplish 
it. The English Tories keep up the proscription, and the Whigs appear 
to back them, or they would have found employment for so enterprising 
aspirit. Had the | Enelish * three di ws’ come to pass when Lord Grey 
resigned, Macerone would probably have been found in his element. 
He would have started into utility and notoriety as a leader of the people 
for the time, and the same skill which can construct roads would have 
known how to show others the readiest methods of pulling them in 
pieces, and forming barricades. England would now have been a re- 
public, and e mployme nt suited to their capacity and to their works would 
have been found for skilful and active men like Macerone, But as 
Colonel Napier, in his admirable work on the fonian Islands, says of 
Sir Frederic Adam—the Whigs do not know how to choose men—even 
it they be sincere in desiring to choose the best. The quality which, 
above all others, gave | Napoleon his ascendency, was the c¢ apacity Son 
choosing men; In short, the faculty of judgment. It has ever been the 
same with great men. It Is the case with almost all successful men 
in every carcer, Where an object is to be achieved by the multiplicity 
of hands. No man can do every thing for himself, and if he cannot 
choose fitting instruments he goes to ruin, if his undertakings be on a 
large scale. With manufacturers and merchants it is precisely the same, 
and in every branch of civil engineering also. ‘The highest powers of 
invention, if unaccompanied by this faculty, are profitless to the owner, 
unless he can combine them with the faculty in some other person. I 
cannot conclude without stating, that every one professing to be a prac- 
tical politician ought to make a point of reading carefully Colonel Na- 
pler’s truly excellent work, in order that he may understand how the 
poor Greeks are used by their ‘ protectors,’ the British government ; 
and also what they are ¢ capable of under a wise system. It is disgraceful 
to the community ‘that such an admirable man and governor as C olonel 
Napier should have been displaced, to please such a wretc hed fribble as 
Sir Frederic Adam, It is a greater disgrace to the Whig government, 
that he should be still ke ‘pt out of the employment for which he is suited, 
and his countr yas W ell as the Greeks be de sprive “l of his se rvices, while 
the poor reptile Adam is promoted to Madras, to afflict the poor Indian 
subjects on a larver scale, 

Jan. 29, 1834. Junius Repivivus. 
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EDUCATION. 
Lectures at Home. By Maria Hack, Darton. (1.) 


Hymns for Children. 4d. (2. 





Some Remarks on the present Studies and Management of Eton 
School. By a Parent. Ridgway. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Public Expenditure apart from Taxation ; or Remarks on the Inade- 
quate and Excessive Pay of Public Servants. By D. Wakefield, Jun. 
$s. (3.) 

The Farrers of Budge-row. By H. Martineau. (No. 24 of Illus- 
trations of Political Economy.) Ls. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND TIISTORY. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, No. 9. To be completed in 36 Numbers. 
Coloured Plates. Is. (4.) 

The Round Towers of Ireland, or the Mysteries of Freemasonry, of 
Sabaism, and of Budhism, for the first time unveiled. By Heury 
O’Brien, Esg., A. B. 16s. (5.) 

The History of Switzerland, from the German of Heinrich Zschokke. ‘ 


6s. (6.) 


MORALS. 


On the Moral Education of the People. A Discourse, &c. By 
John James Tayler, A.B. Is. (7.) 

(1.) Mrs. Hack is known to be one of the very best living writers of such 
books for children as relate to facts and science. This publication is quite 
worthy of her established reputation. 

(2.) A selection free from the objection of sectarianism, and less exposed to 
other objections than any similar selection which we have seen. | 

(3.) This volume contains many striking facts and sound remarks, which 
we hope soon to be able to notice more particularly. 

(4.) Avery cheap publication. 

(5.) Full of curious speculation and research, on which, if we can find 
time to say more, we will. 

(6.) A very spirited narrative for popular use. We cannot, merely on 
perusal, answer for historical accuracy, but the independent thought, and 
sound principles of the writer commend themselves at once to the mind. 

(7.) This discourse is full of the warmest philanthropy, and the most 
enlightened philosophy. It is amongst the publications which we are not 
Willing to dismiss in this summary way, but hope to return to. 


setae 





“ ( . a SPONDENT s.—G. E. E. will find a letter at our office. We are obliged to 

’ . ’ _~ > . . j ’ 

f oll's G Mr. Potter's second Lecture ; the Review of Mrs. Austin’s Translation of 
aik S Goethe, aud uther communications, till next month. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS, 


oth February.—The King’s Speech.—Vhe Session now com- 
mencing WHL probably decide, in the minds of the ini inv, who 
wield the physic al force, the question Whether anything is to be 
hoped from the higher classes, and whether the people shall. 
or shall not, take their affairs into their own hands. 

ln the first Session of the Reformed Parliament, many al- 
lowances were made, whieh will not be made again: the new 
legislative body had the full benefit of the reluctance to consider 
a first triabas final; and the novelty of the situation was such 
that the public were bewildered, and did) not themselves see 
with sufficient clearness what ought to be done, to render them 
very severe judges of their representatives for what they lett 
undone, ‘The public had expected much, but did not know 
exactly what. They felt sure that the Reform Bill must some- 
how be a great good to them, and they trusted that those who 
had been sufficie ntl their friends to eive them the Bill, would 
find the means of making it have its natural effects. The first 
Session taught them that the Vv were not to expect this: the Re 
formed Ministry and the Reformed Parliament would do no 
ood sponti neously, The second will show whether they are 
capable of doing any when the ‘y are forced, If this trial should 
also fail, we live in times when mankind hurry on rapidly to 
ultimate consequences: the next question will be, what is the 
easiest and most expeditious way of getting rid of them. 

Were Ministers in their senses, when, in so critical a position, 
they opened a session, perhaps de eran to be the most important 
in our annals, witha speee ‘h, if possible, more unmeaning even 
‘han the common run of King’s speeches ? A speech studiously 
framed in such language as to promise nothine—to commit the 
Government to nothing ? 

Ministers are ignorant of the very first: principles of states- 
mausinp. “Phe one maxim of a wise ‘policy, in times of trouble 
aud movement, is that which Madame Roland recommended to 
(he Girondists :—-*'TPake the initiative!’ Be you the first in the 
eld, with whatever purpose. Whatever you do, do it belore 
you j ie foreed to it: do it while you may be supposed to have 
Willd it, and not to have been passive instrumeuts of some 
other will, If you would not be like dead twigs on an eminence, 
ready to be swe pt away by the first gust—if you would be some- 
thing and no} nothine—ceould you not for once seem to have a 
purpose, a plan, an idea, of your own! Could you not assume 
What gives dignity even to wickedness! Do good, do even 
evil, but let it be frem choice. If you cannot show a worthy 
laracter, show some character: if you cannot be loved, prithee 
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Among modern statesmen, at least im Eneland, the wisdom of 
the serpent scems even more infinitely rare than the imnocence 
of the dove. The curse ola highly civilized state of society, 
are the half-honest, the men of feeble purposes. Scarcely any 
one has character enough to be either good or wicked. Give us 
rather a ‘bold bad man,’ a villain as villains were of old, witha 
strong intellect and a strong will. Give us fora ruler one who 
could and would do right whenever it was his interest ; who 
could and would prevent all wrong, but such as he chose to pro- 
mote: not men who, for want of courage to do either good or 
harm, fold their hands and let harm come. 

If the vessel is merely to scud before the wind, what need of a 
steersman/ We do not support a Government that we may 
ourselves redress our own gerievauces. We want rulers who do 
not wait to be told by us how we wish to be governed ; men who 
can teach us what we should demand, who can at least anticipate 
our demands, not slowly and grudgingly obey them. We want 
men from whom it shall not be necessary to extort all they give, 
men who shall not, instead of eaimine, actually lose popularity by 
every tresh concession, 

We want, in short, men who on every great. question will act 
as the present Ministers have acted on the Reform Bill, and on 
that alone. 

The people were anxiously waiting for the propositions of thie 
Ministry on Municipal Corporations, on the Poor Laws, and on 
the abuses in the Church. The speech says, that the reports of 
the Commissioners on these several subjects will be laid before 
Parliament, and will afford them ‘much useful information, 
whereby they will be enabled to judge of ‘the nature and extent 
of any existing defects and abuses, and in what manner the 
necessary corrections may in due season be safely and bene- 
ficially applied.’ Not even a promise to propose anything. ‘They 
may have something to propose, but their minds are not vel 
made up. When are such minds ever made up? It is literally 
true, that the only two things to which the speech either direetly 
or by imphiation pledges the Ministry, are, first to propose a‘ final 
adjustment’ of Irish tithes, (the ertinction of which was an- 
nounced by Mr. Stanley two years ago,) and ‘this ‘without 
injury to any institution in Church or State:’ secondly, not to 
consent toa repeal of the Union with Ireland. On this latter 
ae indeed, the speech is as explicit, and as emphatic, as heart 
ene oe ans ig bios | Mr. O'( onnell even to the death. 
Daddess ‘heen a gh Si = determination ol the entire 
doubtless deem anti wee } seen into this a of what they 

ecdtihon, sid 2 one and magnanimity, ow 
present, was as flat and dull _ 1 — “a er ee _ oe 
six. months. made “pa 4 the Session had already lasted 
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Ministers: but inthe course of the evening it was discovered, that 
they intended to propose some trifling amendment (it did nof 
appear what) in the marriage law, and that the ‘vy hoped, but were 
not sure, that on the subject of English tithes, some measure 
might be brought to completion in the present Session. It has 
further tr inspired that they do not mean to propose a registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths; that they have not de- 
cided whether or not to re-introduce the Local Courts’ Bill*: but 
that there are two things, besides the repeal of the Union, which 
they are firmly determined to resist: any alteration in the Corn 
Laws, and any st ‘paration of Church and State. 

Is this the way to retain any hold on a pe ople every di ty be- 
comimg more alienated from the higher classes, and every day 
growing inthe capacity and in the habit of organized co-opera- 
tion among themselves ? 

On the showing of these very men, a great change has taken 
place in the structure of society, and has, through their instru- 
mentality, been communicated to our political institutions. 
Power has passed from the few into the hands of the many. 
On their own showing too, the many are most imperfectly in- 
formed, most liable to error, and likely to make a most dan- 
gerous use of their newly-acquired power, unless they somewhere 
find wiser euidanee than their own. Accordingly, the Whigs 
deliver to them, by word and deed, the following instructions :— 

‘We are the wisest and most excellent persons in the world; the 
only persons who are fit to govern you, as all, except Tories and 
anarchists, acknowledge. But do not expect from us any thing 
to improve your condition. If that is your object, you have only 
yourselves to look to. We, if you would but let us alone, desire 
no better than to leave every thing as it is. Some things we do 
hot mean to give you, say or do what you will: you shall not 
have ¢ heap bread, nor be allowed to choose your own parsons. 
But whatever else you ask for, you may have, by making us suf- 
ficiently uncomfortable; for we are a liberal and enlightened 
Administration, and are always ready to quit any spot as soon as 
it is made too hot to hold us. Therefore, if you want us to stir, 
make ready your fuel and light your fire. But as long as we 
convente nntly can, we are your men for upholding existing insti- 
tutions. Weare the pillars of the Constitution, and it cannot be 
In safe ty if it rests any where but upon us, hecause of our yle ‘td- 
ing nature, Ifthe Tories had it, you would storm and rave, and 
blow down it and them together: but we, you see, go upon 
Castors , and, you are aware, clo HOt absolutely ob ect to being 
pushed from under it when we must.’ 

What is this but exhorting the people to incessant agitation ? 

* Since this was written, Ministers have announced that they Aave made up their 
minds to propose a Local Courts Bill, and not to propose any modification of the 


: imber Duties. Once beaten on this important measure by a Tory Parliament, they 
‘ave not the heart to try again. 
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© We will yield nothing to reason,’ say the Whig ministry, ‘ but 
every thing to clamour.’ ‘These are the men who call Radi- 
calism dangerous. It is Radicalism to demand that the people 
may be ruled by men of their choice; men, therefore, im whom 
they can confide; in whose hands they may place their alfatrs, 
and feel at liberty to be quiet. Whig policy, on the contrary, 
relies on a perennial conflict between opposite principles of evil: 
on the one hand, a Government, which, never attempting to origi- 
nate any good, neither has nor claims public confidence ; and on 
the other, perpetual agitation. 

It is policy like this which alone can render the prospects of 
our country and of the world seriously alarming. “The people 
are always eager to follow good guidance, and the sole danger ts 
of their not finding it. Intelligence abounds among the E[nelish 
democracy ; but it is not cultivated intelligence. It is mostly of 
the self-edueated sort; and this is commonly more microscopic 
than comprehensive: if sees one ora few things strongly, and 
others not at all; it is the parent of narrowness and fanaticism. 
The coming changes, for come they must and will, are fraught 
with hope in any case, but also with peril, unless there be found 
to lead the van of opinion, to place themselves in the front rank 
of the popular party, a section of the wisest and most energetic of 
the instructed classes; men whose education and pursuits have 
given them a wider range of ideas, and whose leisure has ad- 
mitted of more systematic study, than will, for a lone time to 
come, be possible, save in oceasional rare instances, to those who 
labour with their hands. 

It cannot be but that there are such men in England; but we 
know not where to look for them in public lite. The present 
Ministers not only are incapable of being, but do not even 
attempt to seem such men. They have neither the intellect, the 
knowledge, the energy, the courage, nor even the wish. ‘They 
are wanting in the very first of the necessary ee ee 
mm improvement ; Without which it is impossible to take the lead 
ma nation which not only believes in, but demands improve- 
ment. Chey have no beliet that the very measures which they 
are instrumental in carrying, will have any beneficial conse- 
quences. ‘Lo their minds the Reform Bill itself was but a pru- 
oe “ena cage ah to popular opinion. What cal be 
do any thing till they are "a gi - _ wee cg ~ ao 
permitted, and endeavour ry . : ae > ia ’ as little as they are 
nothing. Hat even that little should lead to 
einen edi th hot fie mt sls, a i 
classes, before it is too late rely depends :—Can the highet 

c . 
who, together With strong 
and the energy to lead, a 


turnish the country with ministers, 
popular sympathies, have the capacity 
» and not wait to be driven ? 
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Mr. Shiel and Lord Althorp. 165 
6th Kebruary.—Mr. Shiel and Lord Althorp.—The Uouse of 


Commons have availed themselves of this affair to pay largely 
t haat pecuil: tribute to virtue, which vice, according to the old 
proverb, loves to render. ‘They have made a truly edifying ex- 
hibition of rigid morality. Mr. Shiel’s fate is a great moral 
lesson; he has been made a signal example of the inconve- 
reg of being found out. [If Mr. Shiel be ouilty of what Is 
laid to his charge, a high-minded man might look down upon 
him; but how, in reason, is it possible that the present [louse of 
Commons should do so? No one does or can despise in another 
person his own vices : and contemptible as a man’s conduct may 
be in itself, we can never without the sincerest pity see one man 
ingled out from a multitude, and mercilessly immolated for 
heme proved to have done what all the others are known to do; 
made the scanevoal oft those whos Ce Ol ily advi tage over him i IS 
that of Lady Bellaston in the novel, that nobody calls them 
what every ’ body Sate they are. 


Who, t knows any thine of the sentiments and conversation 
dyed 4 men, Is not aware, Cass there is hardly one of them 
who has the shghtest si sar in doing what is imputed to 
Mr. Shiel, —voting and s peaking contrary to his private op iON, 
lor the sake of retainh 1g his seat? There were mi uly present 


at eventing, who could have p coe at the instant to at least 
‘yo hundred members, and said to each of them, ‘On sucha 
day you did so.” [t is a thing so perfectly unde ‘stood, that 
allowances are made for it as for any ot ther necessité de position : ; 
men talk of it to each other as they would of the most innocent or 
laudable act of their lives. ‘There is indeed a tacit understanding 
that these things are not to be mentioned in the hearing of the 
reporters : but when such conduct Is - oken of in private to their 
own circles, the only thing which could excite set, se or offence 
would he, to prete nd to be shocked at it; thaf would be resented, 
as anattempt to impose upon themselves, to overreach the frater- 
nity. But the public are fair game. 
ifall who hear and are disgusted at such colversation were as 
indisereet as Mr. Lill, how many a curious tale would be re- 
vealed! In the last Session it was reported to us, on undoubted 
authority, that an English county member, of far greater weight 
in the country and in Parliament than Mr. Shie L, after having 
voted on an important division decidedly on the wrong side, 
— ‘h for once hap pened to be against the Ministry, ) ) said {oO al 
‘quaintance, §'That vote was the dirtiest I ever gave; but my 
cous cia ‘in * * * compelled me to it.? We do not believe 
that this member thought he had done wrong ; it was somethi: ng 
i his favour, that he was evidently conscious of having done 
What he would willingly have avoided. We would on no account 
do the injustice to another which has been done to Mr, Shiel; 
and we should not give publicity to this anecdote, if we were not 
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well assured that no one, not already acquainted with the facts, 
will recognize the individual. | ; 

Since the above was written, a Committee has been appointed, 
at the instance of Mr. Shiel’s friends, to investigate the charges 
against him, and the inquiry has terminated in his complete and 
honourable acquittal. Elis first accuser, Mr. Hill, has made all 
the reparation in his power, but too late to save his own credit, 
which has received a shock it will not easily recover. Lord Althorp 
pleads guilty only of having acted imprudently as a man and as 
a minister; though he confesses, that he had given a false impres- 
sion of the purport of what his informant told him. ‘To mis- 
understand and misstate facts to the injury of another, is that 
only imprudence ? Would it not have been as easy to put the 
question to Mr. John Wood before as after uttering the calunny? 
Lord Althorp will not escape so easily as he probably flatters 
himself: he is more deeply culpable than he perhaps thinks, and 
it will require many good deeds to obliterate the memory of this 
act of criminal recklessness. 

The debates on this affair will reveal to the world without, 
much more, we suspect, than they previously knew, of the state of 
parliamentary morality. Uf Mr. Shiel had really done) what 
Lord Althorp imputed to him; if in private society he had de- 
clared himself favourable to the Coercion Bill, while in Parlia- 
ment he was speaking and voting against it; few, very few mem- 
bers of parliament would have been entitled to throw the first 
stone: but the act itself would have been not the less a disgrace- 
ful one, and no electors could, without great folly, have again 
returned such aman to Parliament. Yet all those who took 
part with Mr. Shiel, not content with excusing the man, excul- 
pated the act too: it stands recorded as their opinion, that a man 
whose private professions are at variance with his public conduct, 
does no wrong; it was what they were all liable to. That they 
are almost all liable to it is too true, and they would have felt 
the confession a most humiliating one, if they were not from 
habit callous to their own ignominy. Sir Francis Burdett went 
furthest, and was the most unabashed. in his avowal that in the 
moral code of Parliament hypocrisy was no vice. This is not 
the first time that Sir Francis Burdett has made himself conspi- 
euous by uttering sentiments even more scandalously immoral 
than the House is accustomed to hear: not that he isin reality 
pn than the rest, but on the contrary better: for he is more 
unconscious, less of a hypocrite himself, and when he speaks out 
what they all think, does it in mere naiveté. 

Uhe * Examiner’ of ebruary 16th has commented upon the 
whole affair in its best manner : taking a just and discriminating 
view of the case as it affects Mr. 
the members of the Louse. such ; 
more seldom profit by. 


Shiel, and reading a lesson to 
is they seldom receive, and still 











Monopoly of the Post Office Clerks. 167 
7th Kebruary.—The Monopoly of the Post Office Clerks.— 


The « Times’ announces that this complication of jobbing and 
Vandalism is to be abolished, and that the clerks of the Post 
Office, instead of enjoying, to the prejudice of rival dealers and 
of the public, an entire monopoly of the trade in foreign news- 
yapers, and great privileges with regard to Ienelish ones, will 
henceforth be prohibited from dealing in newspapers either 
English or foreign. 

Who will say after this that exertions for the reform of abuses 
are lost labour? But six months ago, the Irench Postmaster 
General was here on a mission to negociate for the free circula- 
tion of newspapers between Great Britain and ’rance: but the 
private interests concerned in the privileged trathe were too 
strong both for the influence of the french government, and for 
the collective wisdom of our Ministers; who, observe, had at the 
very time two Commissioners in [rance, to impress upon the 
tardy and unenlightened understandings of the french govern- 
ment the benefits of free trade. When the failure of the nego- 
ciation was announced, the press made some severe remarks, 
afier which the matter dropped, or seemed to drop; and now 
when nobody expected to hear any thing more about it, the ani- 
madyersions have produced their effect, the obstacles have given 
way, and the abuse is to be extirpated. Abel Handy was not so 
far wrong when, having exhausted all possible means of extin- 
guishing the conflagration, he reflected that ‘perhaps if would go 
out of itself.’ Evils very often go out apparently of themselves, 
after human exertion seemed to have done its utmost in vain: 
but the evil would not have been got rid of, if the exertion had 
not been made. | 

The * ‘Times’ has, in an excellent article, pointed out the fur- 
ther measures which are necessary to render the destruction of 
the Post Office monopoly of any avail. ‘The french Government 
must be invited to renew the negociation. ‘The newspapers of 
either country should circulate in the other post free, as English 
newspapers do in England, or at a very small postage duty. 
The arrangement should be extended to any other country whose 
Government is willing to accede to it. If free trade in silks and 
broadcloth is important, free interchange of ideas and feelings 
is still more so, both for the maintenance of peace and friendship 
among civilized nations, and for the advancement of civilization 
itself, by the mutual blending and softening of national pecu- 
liarities, 


i ceneetenmeneneiall 


L2th February.—Attendance in the House-—Mr. Ward has 
obtained what it was very proper should be granted,—a Com- 
mittee to make arrangements for preparing accurate lists of the 
majorities and minorities ; those which now appear in the news- 
Papers being supplied by individual members, irregularly, and 
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ofien inaccurately. On this occasion, the ‘Chronicle’ has an arti- 
cle. in the main, excellent; but in which much greater stress is 
laid than we can see any reason for, upon the import ance of mere 
regularity of atte ‘ndance. We yield to no one in the rigour with 
which we would hold a legislator to the discharge of his duty, 
but we protest against considering the constancy of his bodily 
presence as a test of it. So long as the people of Great Britain 
do not see fit to give ne to their representatives, and so lone 
as talents and energy are of scanty erowth among those who are 
born to riches, the people must either renounce be ing served by 
men of talents and energy, or consent to their withholding from 
Parliamentary business as muc h of their time as is necessary lor 
eaining their subsistence. A member, indeed, who is in inde- 
pendent circumstances, owes all his time to his constituents: 
but he does not owe it to them to waste that time i listenmeg to 
the floods of meaningless, pointless, endless talk, which are 
poured forth in tenfold profusion under the excitement of 2 


humerous audience. The real business of Parliament is all 
transacted in thin houses, and could not be got through if the 
members attended regularly. A representative of the people, it 


is said, should be always at his post. [lis post! As well might 
Wo be said that a good soldier should be always mounting guard. 
The post of a cood and wise legislator is his own study : it Is 
there that all good laws are made, all improvements mn human 
affairs really e aborated. To look at the present practice, one would 
imagine thi at the government of a great nation was performed by 
talking and hearing talk. Its performed by thinking. If (not 
to mention Committees) seven or eight hours out of the twe nity- 
four, as large a portion of time as wh: rat are called the respectable 
classes usually devote to oalning their livelihood, are to he 
passed i in hearing bad speeches—of all oecupations (if occupa- 
tion it ean be called) the most deadening and dispiriting ; what 
time remains for reading, what for meditation, for conversing 
with persons of app ropriate kno =" for prep aration, either by 
studying the great questions, r by carrying on that gener al 
ment: | culture, whi Lic h re mice TSa ee S opinion worth h, aving, 
even on what he has not studied ? 

Were there any concert, or mutual understanding, among the 
faithful dele ‘TATeS OF ‘the peop .. all the objects lianas h itis sought 
to compass by exacting attendance, would be provided for, without! 


ihe endless waste that now takes place of valuable time, which, 
for the interests of constituents 8, nought be far more profitably 
bestowed. ‘There would alw; ays be a certain number of members 
standing sentinels, to stop any unforeseen mischief, by denounc- 
img it to the public, or, if necessary, by counting out the House. 
There are some, such as Mr. Hume, to whose t tastes and facul- 
ties this mode of se rving the people is so congenial, that their 
‘post’ would really be at the outposts, and they would attend 
constantly. When occasions arose on which public duty re- 
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quired that all should be present, either at the debate or at the 
division, all would attend. But these occasions, though of tre- 
quent, are not of daily occurrence ; and, at other times, he is good 
for very little who cannot serve his cou niry to better purpose 
elsewhere, than by destroying his health and exhausting his 
spirits ima crowde d asse mbly. The lives of several valuable 
Members of Parliament, and almost the whole usefulness of 
many more, have fallen a sacrifice to regularity of attendance, 
The main question Is, not how often has a member attended, 
but what he has done when he did attend? tlowever irregular 
his attendance, he should be honourably acquitted af he can 
appe al to valuable services actually achie ved, asa proof that his 
time on the whole hi as be ch Wwe tl a Cha led for the public | CLIC fit. 
‘These remarks will no longer apply, or at least not i an equal 
deoree, when for the first time common sense “hall be at leneth 
applied to the distribution of public business ; when the cumbrons 
machinery of a multitudinous legislature shall no longer be put 
in motion for purposes for which it is manifestly unfit, and to 
which it never would have been applied, but that the simple 
means which would be efficacious to the end are not in existence. 
Can there be a spectacle more like Smollett’s vast machine for 
cutting a cabbage, than the two Houses of Parliament engaged in 
passing a Divorce Bill, or a Turnpike Bill, or a Dill to enable a 
Joint Stock Company to sue and be sued in the name of an indi- 
vidual 2? When the numbers of the Elouse of Conimons shall not 
exceed two or at most three hundred—when Jocal representative 
councils, of twelve or twenty members each, shall be constituted 
for the transaction of local business—when the nece ssity of legis- 
lating for individual cases shall have been obviated, to the extent 
it easily might, by well-considered general laws enacted onee for 
all—when statesmen shall arise whose logical habits shall enable 
them to foresee and provide for large classes of cases at once, in- 
stead of merely darning holes in the laws, or laying on, as aft pre- 
sent, when the ry see a pk we uncovered, a little pate ‘h of law just 
; irge enough to cover it—and when the pre paration of Bills for 
Parliament shall be the duty of a responsible Minister of Legis- 
lation, aided by a standing Commission of the first jurists in the 
nation, an arrangement without which all the re presentative Go- 
vernments of [urope are in danger of making, in the words of 
General Lamarque, ‘une halte dans la boue ;—then, perhaps, 
and not till then, the business of Parliament will neither, in 
quant ity or quality, be such as to justify any of the members in 
wit holding constant attendance, 


Lith February.—Lord Althorp’s Budget.—TVhe prosperity of 
the country has better availed the Ministry than their own coun- 
sels, Lest year they squandere “1 a considerable surplus revenue 
in remitting, not taxes, but halves and quarters and half- -quar- 
ters of taxes, They seemed to have found the secret of giving 
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away a large sum of money so that nobody should be even tem. 
porarily the better for it. ‘They left themselves with the interest 
of twenty millions of new debt to provide for, and resources not 
more than equal to the existing expenditure. But an icreasing 
revenue has been to them like a rising tide; by its assistance 
they have found themselves in deep water where they had reason 
to expect rocks and shallows. ‘The revenue of the year exceeds 
last year’s estimates by a million anda half; and having ef- 
fected (for which we give them all reasonable credit) further 
retrenchments to the amount of half a million, they have two 
millions to meet the expected charge of 800,000; leaving a sur- 
plus of 1,200,000/., about equal to the produce of the house-tax, 
which accordingly is to be taken off. ‘he abrogation of this 
tax will certainly ‘afford relief: this time the remission of taxa- 
tion will be a benefit to somebody ; but to whom? To the most 
clamorous and troublesome; not to the most overburthened. 

Are the ‘low Radicals,’ as the ‘Times’ calls them, altogether 
wrong, when they affirm that the Reform Bill has but created what 
they term a shopocracy, in the place of, or rather by the side of, 
the aristocracy; and that the people are still to be sacriticed 
for the joint benefit of both? The first use which the middle 
classes have made of their power, is to shake off their bur- 
thens, leaving those of the working classes as great as ever. 
The window-tax is objectionable; but a house-tax, honestly 
assessed, seems to us as unexceptionable an impost as 
exists, and one of the very last which an enlightened po- 
licy would have abandoned. Mr. Byng, indeed, ‘ wishes 
to see all direct taxes abolished: this we suppose passes 
lor * good old English feeling:’ English liberty has always 
felt itself seriously aggrieved by the visits of the tax-gatherer : 
an Knglishman, being free born, dislikes extremely, not the 
burthen, but to see the face of the man who lays it on. If 
Mr. Byng were mortally wounded by an invisible weapon, he 
would think he died a natural death. Let but the “keen knife 
see not the wound it makes, he will never ‘peep through the 
dark and ery * hold, hold.’ 

This is very childish; or rather like, not a child, but a hunted 
hare, who thinks she escapes her pursuers by hiding her face, 
and managing not to see them. Direct taxes are the best of 
taxes, because there is least of juggle about them, and least un- 
certainty upon whom they really fall. With taxes on commodi- 
ties there is always so much doubt, or at least such interminable 
dispute, who pays them, that it is impossible to agree upon a 
mode of imposing them so as to bear equally on all classes and 
on all fortunes. Besides, to be productive, they must be laid on 
articles of general consumption, and of such the poor consume 
more, ih proportion to their incomes, than the rich. A poor 
family consumes proportionally much more bread, more beer, 
more tea, more sugar, than a rich family. No tax can be per- 
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fectly just, but a direct tax. And, where the rent of land, the 
best of all sources of revenue, has been permitted to become the 
property of individuals, of all direct taxes none practically 
speaking is so eligible as a house-tax, It is the best of income- 
taxes. What aman pays for his habitation measures his in- 
come, not perfectly indeed, but better than any tax-gatherer can ; 

and makes all those allowances which an income-tax never 
makes, perhaps never can make. No income-tax can be pre- 

cisely graduated according to the precariousness, the variable- 

ness. the limited or unlimited duration of incomes: all which 
circumstances a fair house-tax allows for, because they are all 
taken into consideration in hiring or buying a house. In short, 
a house-tax (exce pt that a miser may escape it) realizes far more 
pertectly than an income-tax, the perfection of an income-tax 
itself,—that of being proportioned not to what a man has, but to 
what he can afford to spend. 

But it was not by conside rations so subtle and refined as those 
of the comparative justice or policy of different taxes, that this 
question was destine «i to be decided. When the Reformed Par- 
lament met, the people of England, that part of them at least 
who are called the «better classes,’ commenced a contest, not to 
reduce the public expenses, but to shift off their burthen each 
man from himself upon all the rest. In this iznominious scram- 
ble, the shopare hy have carried off the lion’s sh: ire. The house- 
tax, though it did not touch the poor, was unpopular, because it 
fell disproportionately upon the middle classes, and spared the 
higher: and the aristocracy, having to choose between its equaliz- 
ation and its abolition, made a compromise with the middle 
classes, and removed the tax, to avoid paying their just share of 
it. The reconciliations, like the quarrels, of the privileged orders, 
are always at the people’s expense. 

We should give Lord Althorp some credit for the manifest 
reluctance with which he gave up this tax, if we did not remem- 
ber how perseve ingly, last year, he defended those inequalities in 
its assessment, whic ‘h so disgusted the public, and which are the 
real cause of its unpopularity. If instead of defending those 
inequalities he had remedied them, the clamour against ‘the ¢ tax 
would have been stilled. Now, it is too late. 

We observe by the ‘Chronicle’ report, that when Mr, Hume re- 
commended as a substitute for the present tax on wines, what if 
practicable would be so greatly preferable, an ad valorem duty, 
on the ground that by lichtening the pressure of the duty on the 
cheaper wines, it would enable the poor to drink wine for a shil- 
ling a bottle, the House laughed. ‘The idea of wine at a shilling 
a bottle, and poor men drinking it, altogether overset what little 
seriousness nature had bestowed upon them. The House is not 
aware how much it often betrays by a laugh. ‘Tell me when a 
man laughs, and [ will tell you what he is. We make no com- 
ment upon the good feeling or the good sense of this exhibition. 
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What we would point attention to is, its inherent vulgarity, There 
has been some discussion whether the TTouse of ¢ ommons has 
become less gentlemanly in its composition since 1 has been said 
to be reformed. ‘This we cannot presume to decide : but, gentie- 
manly or not, a more essentially vulgar assembly than it ts and 


. 
* 


was. both before and since, we sometimes think could scarcely he 
found in Europe. 


17th February. —The Leeds Election.—The liberal papers are 
exulting in the success of the liberal candidate, Mr. Baines, yet 
they all overlook what forms in our view the chief importance of 
the victory. If Mr. Baines had been a ‘Tory, we should still have 
hailed as one of the ereatest triumphs hitherto achieved by liberal 
principles, the return to Parliament of aman who has eained all 
his reputation and his success in life as editor of a newspaper. 
li is time that the ostensible power should be where the real 
power is, and that those who have long, by persuasion or by com- 
pulsion, dictated to the Legislature what laws it should make. 
should no longer be thought unfit themselves to take a direc! 
part in making those laws. 

The social position of the newspaper press in this country 1s 
altogether anomalous. In all the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded there is no more striking indication of a society 
in a state of moral revolution. If there be a law in human 
affairs which seems universal, it is, that the respect of mankind 
follows power, in whatsoever hands residing. In England, how- 
ever, the seat of power has changed, and the respect of mankind 
has not yet found its Way to the new disposers of their destiny. 
Nobody denies that the newspapers govern the country ; hitherto 

it is true) much more by making themselves the organs of 
opinion already formed, than by influencing its formation: yel 
to an immense extent in both modes. To mention a striking 
example, we atlirm without fear of contradiction from anv one 
who has watched the progress of opinion, that Mr. Black, the 
liditor of the * Morning Chronicle, has been the great proximate 
cause of the law reforms now in progress, and of the downfal of 
that superstition which formerly protected the vices of the courts 
of law and of the magistracy from the denunciations of opinton 
and the controlling hand of the legislator. Sir Robert Peel 
lirst, and Lord Brougham afterwards. 
harvest which he had sown. 

\llowing, 


have only reaped the 


soc however, that the hewspaper press is but an Instri- 
ment, and not an independent agent, the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment have for many vears renounced 
+} Yr » Pr . * . . . : 
a . the more or less reluctant instruments of that instru- 
Lye Ue, » ; ~aP . . : ° 
‘ et, year or two ago, even Radicals would have turned 
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" : rom ya proposition of revurning a newspaper editor to 
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‘ | ease Newspaper editors, as a class, have only 
taents, and have not rank or fortune 


all pretension to being any- 


kiven now, we are con- 
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vineed that most of Mr. Baines’s supporters would have voted in 
preference for the greatest dolt among the rich manufacturers or 
bankers of Leeds, if he would have professed as strongly their 
political opinion ns. ‘The occupation of a journalist is under the 
han of society. An individual here and there, though with difli- 
culty, escapes the stigma, and is placed, by person | qualities or 
adventitious circumstances, as hich in conventional estimation 
as a barrister is placed by ™ mere calling. But the profession 
is decidedly not a ge mntlena nly one. It stands about on a level 
with the lower branches of the le eal profession. ‘The fact is 
almost universally adinitted, that an editor, and that an attorney, 
may be a gentleman. Nay, many go so far as to say that some 
are SO, 

\nother anomaly is, the very different degree of solicitude 
which society bestows upon the training up of those who are its 
real teachers, and of those who only pretend to be its teae thers, 
having long ceased to be so in reality. We once heard the pro- 
foundest observer and critic on the spirit of the times whom we 
ever knew, dilate upon this topic. Observe, he said, what 
an apparatus is put in motion, what large sums of money are ex- 
pe nded, what a world of trouble is taken, to educate a select indi- 
vidual from his infancy upwards, for the ultimate end of placing 
him in a pulpit, —{rom whence he discourses to the people, 1 
language which nine-tenths of them scarcely understand, ine r 
which has altogether ceased (it may almost be said) to have a 
meaning to them; which never reaches their intellect, their 
imacination, or their affections, and has lost all power over their 
will, Meantime, there has arisen a new set of instructors, who 
really do govern the minds and conduct of the people, who have 
succeeded to the place which the clergy formerly filled, and are, 
however unworthy im many respects, the sole priesthood of our 
time; and the rearing up of these men, the work of qualifying 
them for the highest and most dignified office to which a human 
being ean be eatled, is abandoned to chance, that is, to all man- 
ner of demoralizing influences. ‘The priest of the nineteenth 
contury struggles into existence no one knows how, and having 
served. his apprenticeship in some cellar or garret which society 
never looks into, sets up his pulpit in a newspaper-office, and 
there, from the materials which he has picked up, and the faeul- 
tic s which it has pleased heaven, not society, to bestow upon 
him, preac ‘hes to the world how they are to think, feel, and aet : 
and the v follow his instructions. | 

“This paraliel is well fitted to give rise to reflections, which 
Whoever follows up, will be led muen further than he is probably 
aware of, 4 

Mr. O'Connell’s Bill for = Liberty of the Press.—The Ra- 
dical party in the Lfouse of Commons is a rope of sand. It is 
hot only without a head, a without members or a body. It is 
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not a party; the Radicals in Parliament are incapable of form- 
ing one. No body of men ever accomplished any thing con- 
siderable in public life without organized co-operation; and 
these seem incapable, not merely of organized, but even of casual 
co-operation. ‘The evil consequences of this incapacity display 
themselves most of all, in the case of those who aspire to be, and 
in some measure deserve to be, distinguished as the instructed 
and philosophical Radicals; for they appear to be incapable, not 
only of acting in concert, but also of acting singly. ‘There is 
always a lion in the path. One is too despairing; he thinks no 
good is ever to be done: another is too fastidious ; he will not 
‘mix himself up, or ‘allow himself to be confounded’ with some- 
body or something: another is too timid, another too indolent, 
another too unenterprising. With one or two exceptions at 
most, none of them have sufficient strength (there needs no little) 
to stand alone: they will never be any thing but ciphers, till 
they are grouped together with a unit or units at their head ; 
yet they cannot, it would seem, endure the imputation of acting 
together. Not only there is no principle of attraction among 
them, there seems a principle of repulsion. ‘They do not even 
verify the old story of John doing nothing and Tom helping him. 
They will not be helped to do nothing. Hach man is immovably 
bent upon doing his nothing single-handed. 

The consequence is, that the men who will neither lead nor be 
led, are passed by ; and those who do not wait to be led, become 
the real leaders. We have heard it spoken of in a tone of com- 
plaint, that Mr. Hume, or that Mr. O'Connell, hold themselves 
forth as the parliamentary leaders of the popular party in the 
nation. For our part, so long as Mr. Hume and Mr. O'Connell 
are the only persons who are never unprepared to stand up for the 
cause, in season and out of season, whatever may be thought of them 
by tine people, and to force discussions on all the great questions, 
Whatever may be the unwillingness of the House, we hold these 
gentlemen to be the leaders of the Radicals in fact, whatever some 
who allow themselves to be ealled Radicals may say or wish to 
the contrary. And, although they may often execute the office 
ina manner which compels us to wish that the people had other 
leaders, or rather that those who are so good were still better, 
we make an immense distinction in our estimation between those 
who continually accomplish far more than any one thought there 
Was reason to expect of them, and those who accomplish less.* 

“Those who do not originate any thing, must consent to act 
with, and under, those who do. orto be nothing. There are 
members of the House in whose hands, far rather than in those 
of Mr. O'Connell, we would 


| gladly have seen such a question as 
the Liberty of the Press: 


but we are well assured. {rom expe- 


* This was written before Mr. O'Co y ea 
, Mr. nnell’s profligate declarg avour of the 
pillage of the widow and the inttinn, profligate declaration in favour of the 
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rience, that not one of them would have moved hand or foot in 
the matter, if a bolder man had not led the way. We give 
Mr. O'Connell the greatest credit for introducing the subject ; 
and we now trust, that those who have the capacity may have 
also the will to assist him in rendering the very imperfect mea- 
sure which he proposes as perfect as possible. 

Mr. O'Connell’s measure, if we may judge from his opening 
statement, goes, as it appears to us, too far, and not far enough. 
He seems to have taken nothing into his view but personal libels. 
He said not a word of any provision for the free discussion of 
doctrines, or of institutions, although this is, if possible, still 
more important than even the liberty of criticising the conduct of 
uiblic functionaries. On the subject of religion, that on which 
beyond all others discussion ought not to be restrained by law— 
being already restrained so much more than is consistent with 
a wholesome state of the human mind, by mere opinion— 
Mr. O'Connell avows his intention of not imnovating on the 
existing law; though, greatly to his honour, he has not flinched 
from declaring, in the strongest terms, that, in his opinion, dis- 
cussion on the subject of religion ought to be perfectly free. But 
restrictions of a similar nature exist on the subject of polities 
also, and Mr. O'Connell has not yet said that he proposes to re- 
move them. We cannot so much as conceive any great improve- 
ment in the law of libel, not commencing with a declaration that 
it shall be lawful to controvert any political doctrine, or attack 
any law or institution, without exception; in any manner and in 
any terms not constituting a direct instigation to an act of treason, 
or to some other specific act to which penalties are attached by 
the law. Mr. O'Connell has held out no promise of any such 
provision, 

On the other hand, Mr. O'Connell goes farther than we are 
able to follow him, when he proposes that in all cases of private 
libel, truth should be a justification. Where, indeed, the impu- 
tation is not upon the private, but upon the public character of a 
public man ; or where the act imputed, though belonging to pri- 
vate life, is in its nature public, (for instance, any violation of de- 
ceney in a public place,) or has already received publicity, (for 
stance, by the proceedings of a Court of Justice,) we think, with 
Mr. O'Connell, that the truth of the charge ought to be a sufli- 
cient defence ; and we would even allow the alleged libeller to 
clear himself, though the charge be false, by showing that he had 
good grounds for believing it to be true. But we would not per- 
mit the press to impute, even truly, acts, however disereditable, 
Which are in their nature private. We would not allow the truth 
of such imputations to be even pleaded in mitigation. The very 
attempt to establish the charge by evidence, would often be a 
gross aggravation of the original injury. We see insuperable 
objections to allowing the details of a person’s private conduct to 
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be made the subject of judicial investigation, at the pleasure of 
We are not insensible to the prestige 


any malignant accuser. 
attaching to the word truth, and we go farther than most persons 
would like, in maintaining that it is good to speak the truth, 
whatever be the conseqnences. But it is not the letter of the 
truth, it is the spirit that is wanted; and, unhappily, the letter is 
all that admits of being substantiated in a Court of Justice, 
Every one knows how easy it is, without falsifying a single fact, 
to oive the falsest possible impression of any occurrence ; and, in the 
concerns of private life, the whole morality ofa transact ion common) 
depends upon cireumstances which neither a tribunal nor the 
public can possibly be enabled to judge of. Let any person call 
to his recollection the particulars of any family quarrel, for 
example, which has come within his personal knowledge, and 
think how absolutely impracticable it would be to place be- 
fore the public any thing approaching to the most distant like- 
ness of the real features of the case! ‘The moral character of the 
transaction cannot possibly be understood, nor even the evidence 
on which the facts themselves rest, be properly appreciated, without 
a minute acquaintance with a thousand particulars of the cha- 
racter, habits, and previous history of the parties, such as must 
be derived from personal knowledge, and cannot possibly he 
communicated, Any * truth’ which ean be told to the public on 
such matters must almost necessarily be, with respect to some 
party concerned, a cruel falsehood : and only the more cruel, if 
what tells against the party can he proved in a Court of Jus- 
fice, while what would tell in his favour mav be in its naiure 
unsusceptible of such proof. ; 

— ‘The proper tribunal for the cognizance of private immoralities, 
in so far as any censorship can be advantageously exercised over 
them by opinion at all, is the opinion of a person's friends and 
connexions ; who have some knowledge of the person himself, and 
of the previous circumstances, and therefore something to guide 
them in estimating beth the probabilities of the case and the 
morality of it. And even their knowledge, how insuflicient i 
generally is! and how doubtingly and hesitatingly a conscien- 
tious and modest man will usually draw from such impertect 
evidence, conclusions injurious to the moral character of a per- 
son of whose position he must necessarily be so insufficient a 
Judge! Is hot that the meaning of the christian precept, . Judge 
hot. And when the individual who is nearest, and best 7 
coal evr he ae ha he br ih 
by the public at lurce ! ake lie * “nip. sana en private weet 
ieanatiine ee, ek . De ms W 10 cannot in the nature ol 
eatydiansten.tenanali oe ch . toosest_ and most defective man- 
; jWalihed by previous knowledge to estimate thie 
trustworthiness even of sueh partial Sid otto rere 
nature capable of being laid before them ! wats © 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE." 


Ir may be deemed superfluous in us to declare the deep interest 
we take in the subject of this publication; but it is a duty we 
owe to our fellow-labourer, the talented editor and translator, to 
express thankfully our sense of its) merits. We regret the 
accidents which have so long impeded the execution of our 
intention to make known the contents of these volumes, which 
connect themselves remarkably with the series we have already 
submitted to the consideration of our readers. We shall practise 
the self-denial of leaving uanoticed the coincidences in opinion 
which we have had the pleasure of remarking, where there could 
have been no possibility of an interchange of thought; and the 
few discrepancies of statement are not important enough to occupy 
space that may be more agreeably filled by extracts. 

Mrs. Austin commences her volumes with a justification of her 
practice as a translator—her fabrication of words and structure 
of sentences more Germanico; in which she will be more gene- 
rally praised than imitated. It requires courage and virtue to 
write that which it is known will not and cannot please the 
general reader, for the sake of conferring a service on the few 
who read rather to gain knowledge than be amused. There is 
perfect propriety in her practice on the present occasion; for 
who can want to know any thing of Goethe, who does not at the 
same time wish to familiarize himself with the German style of 
thought and expression? Goethe was neither a warrior nor an 
adventurer, but the first of German poets aud thinkers. The 
interest he excites is indissolubly connected with national pecu- 
liarities of speech and thought. 

The basis of this publication is formed of two little writings, 
Which made their appearance on the decease of the great man. 
His works had already afforded matter for controversy; his 
personal character was especially the object of interest on his 
decease ; and in the developement of that character, all that is of 
the highest importance is treated as known and undisputed, and 
therefore passed over by the authors. Sut as the Nnelish 
reader is, on the contrary, very imperfectly acquainted with the 
works of Goethe, Mrs. Austin has added, in the shape of notes, 
a considerable mass of matter, to supply what was no defect in 
the original works intended for a German public, but which, 
without such supplement, would have been little understood, and 
less relished, by the English reader. 

Phe first, and by far the most valuable, of these opusculi, is the 
account given by [alk of his personal intercourse with Gocthe ; 
an intercourse the more deserving of being recorded, on account 

* Characteristics of Goethe, from the German of Falk von Muller, &e.; with notes, 
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of the totally opposed character of the men. This antithesis 
alk has unconsciously expressed in a sentence, which we, for 
that reason, copy. Treating of the ‘problem of life,” he remarks, 
(i. 89,) that ‘the universal question 1s not only concerning a 
creation by art and science, but much rather concerning a creation 
hy moral effects and actions, in strict conformity with that which 
the voice of Heaven within us declares an indispensable duty,’ 
If we have not altogether failed in our attempts, our readers must 
by this time know that Goethe laboured intensely, during his 
long and happy life, in art and science. Falk, the child of 
adversity, had of necessity, as well as from natural impulse, 
laboured in the other direction of philanthropic exertion. We 
recollect both his literary life and the manifestations of character 
in his personal demeanour. Brought up in extreme poverty, he 
beheld society through the sad medium which generates satire; 
and as a satirist first, and afterwards as a moral poet in his 
Prometheus, he was known as a man of letters; but he was more 
highly valued as an active philanthropist and able man of 
business. He acquired great credit by his skill and activity 
during the deplorable time of the oecupation of Weimar by the 
French, in 1806; and by the establishment of asylums for 
orphan children. The sentimental and moral character of his 
mind—so different from Gocthe’s—is diffused over this little 
essay, which is chiefly valuable beeause it exhibits Goethe under 
a point of view in which we had never before the means of 
beholding him. Infinite as are the occasions on which Goethe has 
expressed feelings and thoughts on the great problems of religion 
aud philosophy, it is only in the conversations here recorded 
that they assume the character of personal conyictions. ‘To all, 
therefore, to whom the notions of such a man as Goethe, on 
matters of transeendent imporianee, have any value, this hook, 
did if convey nothing else, might be confidently recommended. 
We lament our inability to extract the whole of the conversation 
on the day of Wieland’s funeral ; and, in the selection of parts, 
hay e made choice rather of the intelligible than the argumentative, 
since many will be satisfied with the results, who would shrink 
from the labour of accompanying the reasoning process. 


* Our departed friend was naturally the principal subject of our con- 
Versation. Without deviating creatly from its current, I asked him on 
one occasion, When he spoke of the continuance of existence after death, 
as a thing of course, ** And what do you think is at this moment the 
——e ot Wieland’s soul ?”..., * Nothing petty, nothing unworthy, 
Hale poe herbywes mer perp eaed 
unblemished dignity an 1} : + yy — 7 ee hee 
that pitch of re ne fy oy it is something to have attained : 
nc ure erry it, of t nder, elegant thought, which predominate: 
ea i; Mg ieland 8 soul; itis something to have possessed that 

yy Mat iron persistency and perseverance, in which he surpassed 
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us all.”....°* The destruction of such high powers of soul isa thing that 
never, and under no circumstances, can even come into question, Na- 
ture is not such a prodigal spendthrift of her capital. Wieland’s soul is 
one of Nature's treasures—a perfect jewel. What adds to this is, that 
his long life had increased, not diminished, these noble intellectual en- 
dowments.”.... ‘You have long known,” resumed he, “ that ideas 
which are without a firm foundation in the sensible world, whatever be 
their value in other respects, bring with them no conviction to me, for 
that, in what concerns the operations of Nature, I want to know, not 
merely to conjecture or to believe. With regard to the individual exist- 
ence of the soul after death, my course has been as follows:—This hypo- 
thesis stands in no sort of contradiction with the observations of many 
years, Which I have made on the constitution of our own species, and of 
all other existencies ; on the contrary, they furnish fresh evidence in its 
support..... But how much, or how little, of this individual existence 
is worthy to endure, is another question, and a point we must leave to 
the Deity.’—vol. 1, p. 67—70. 


After the assertion of the conviction (so delightful, were it a 
mere illusion) of future existence, both individual and conscious, 
Gocthe proceeds to explain his speculations on the possibility of 
such an existence; and adopts for the purpose the Leibnitzian 
language. It is as clear as the subject admits; and though we 
cannot follow him in his deduction, we give his preliminary 
view. 

* | assume various classes and orders of the primary elements of all 
existences, as the germs of all phenomena in Nature ; these 1 would call 
Souls, since from them proceeds the animation or vivification of the 
whole, or rather monades. Let us always stick to that Leibnitzian 
term; a better can scarcely be found, to express the simplicity of the 
simplest existence. Now, as experience shows us, some of these 
monades, or germs, are so small, so insignificant, that they are, at the 
highest, adapted only to a subordinate use and being. Others, again, are 
strong and powerful, ‘These latter, accordingly, draw into their sphere 
all that approaches them, and transmute it into something belonging to 
themselves, i.e. into a human body, into aplant, an animal, or, to go 
higher still, into a star. ‘This process they continue till the small or 
larger world, whose completion lies predestined in them, at length comes 
bodily into light. Such alone are, I think, properly to be called souls. 
Hence it follows, that there are monades of worlds, souls of worlds, as 
well as monades of ants and souls of ants; and that both are, if not of 
identical, of cognate origin..... Every sun, every planet, bears within 
itself the germ of a higher fulfilment, in virtue of which its developement 
is as regular, and must take place according to the same laws, as the 
developement of a rose-tree, by means of Jeaf, stalk, and flower. You 
may call the germ an idea, or a monade, as you please—I have no ob- 
jection; enough that it is invisible, and antecedent tothe visible external 
developement. We must not be misled by the /arva, or imperfect forms 
of the intermediate states, which this idea or germ may assume in its 
tien om and the same metamorphosis, or capacity of trans- 

me Nature, produces a rose out of a leaf, a caterpillar out of an 
egg, and again a butterfly out of the caterpillar.—yoli., p. 70—72. 
02 
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The opinions current, in different ages of the world, concerning 
yre-existence and the transmigration of souls, are well known in 
the history of philosophy ; though, excluded from the Christian 
scheme, they have ceased to attract attention. Tinding these 
notions adopted by such a man as Goethe, we proceed in our 
selection, including a burst of characteristic humour. 


‘The moment of death, which is thence most appropriately called dis. 
solution, is that in which the chief or ruling monas dismisses all those 
subordinate monades which have hitherto been faithful vassals in her ser- 
vice. I, therefore, regard the quitting life, as well as the rising into it, 
as a spontaneous act of this chief monas, which, from its very constitu- 
tion, is utterly unknown to us..... “ All monades are by nature so inde- 
structible, that even in the moment of dissolution they do not abate 
or lose anything of their activity, but continue their progress uninter- 
ruptedly.” , 

‘Annihilation is utterly out of the question; but the possibility of 
being caught on the way by some more powerful, and yet baser monas, 
and subordinated to it,—this is unquestionably avery serious considera- 
tion; and I, for my part, have never been able entirely to divest myself 
of the fear of it, in the way ofa mere observation of Nature.” .... Atthis 
moment, a dog was heard repeatedly barking in the street. Gocthe, 
who hada natural antipathy to dogs, sprang hastily to the window, and 
called out to it, “* Take what form you will, vile larva, you shall not 
subjugate me!” A most strange and astounding address to any one 
unacquainted with the trains of Gocthe’s thoughts, but to those familiar 
With them, a burst of humour singularly well-timed and appropriate. | 
asked lim whether he believed that the transition from their actual state 
and circumstances into others, were accompanied with consciousness in 
the monades themselves. To which Goethe replied, “* ‘That monades 
may be capable of a general historical retrospect, I will not dispute, any 
more than that there may be among them higher natures than ourselves. 
‘The progress of the monas of a world can and will elicit many things 
out of the dark bosom of its memory, which seem like divinations, though 


they be at bottom only dim recollections of some foregone state, just as 
human genius discovered the laws concerning the origin of the universe, 
not by dry study, but by a lightning-flash of recollection glowing on the 
darkness ; because itself was a party to their composition. It would be 
presumption to set bounds to such flashes in the memorv of spirits of a 
higher order, for to attempt to determine at what point this illumination 
must stop. ‘Thus, universally and historically viewed, the permanent 
individual existence of the monas of a world appears to me by no means 
inconceivable,” '"~—yol. i., pp. 74, 76, 79. ; 
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of which the import is but imperfectly expressed in the title, 
‘Intimations of Immortality from the Recollections of Karly 
Childhood.’ We invite the speculative reader to a comparison. 
What we have yet quoted may serve to confirm the general 
impression that even Goethe, like the professed German meta- 
physicians, cannot write otherwise than mystically on religion 
and morals. We wish to correct this misconception, and add an 
extract, the length of which will be excused for the sake of its 
importance, 


‘ Every individual has, in virtue of his natural tendencies, a right to 
principles which do not destroy his individuality. Here, or nowhere, is 
to be sought the origin of all philosophies. Zeno and the Stoics existed 
in Rome long before their writings were known there. ‘That same stern 
character of the Romans, which fitted them to be herocs and warriors, 
and taught them to scorn every suffering, and to be capable of every 
sacrifice, necessarily secured a prompt and favourable hearing to princi- 
ples which made similar demands on the nature of man. Every system, 
even Cynicism, may succeed in getting through with the world, as soon 
as the right hero for the attempt does but present himself. Only 
the acquired and artificial in man is what is most apt to founder on con- 
tradictions ; the innate can always make its way somehow or other, and 
frequently obtains a complete and triumphant conquest over all that is 
opposed to it...... It is, therefore, no wonder that the refined, tender 
nature of Wicland inclined to the Aristippie philosophy ; while, on the 
other hand, his decided aversion to Diogenes, and to all Cynicism, may 
be very satisfactorily traced to the same cause. A mind in which the 
sense of all grace of form was instinctive, as in Wieland, cannot accom- 
modate itself toa system which is a continuous offence against that grace. 
We must first be in unison with ourselves, before we are in a situation, if 
not wholly to resolve, at least in some degree to soften the dissonances 
Which press upon us from without.”.....‘¢L maintain that some are 
even born Eclectics in philosophy; and where Eclecticism proceeds 
from the inward nature of the man, that too is good, and [ will never 
make it a reproach to him. How often do we find men who are, from 
natural disposition, half Stoics and half Epicureans! It would not 
astonish me at all if such men adopted the principles of both systems, 
and tried, as far as possible, to reconcile them... .. Very different is 
that vacuity of mind which, from want of all independent inward bent, 
like a magpie, carries to its own nest everything that may chance to 
come in its way from any quarter, and thus places itself, like one essen- 
lially lifeless, out of all connexion with the life-abounding whole. All 
such philosophies are utterly dead and worthless; for, as they proceed 
out of no results, so neither do they lead to any results.” . . . “ Of popular 
Puilosophy Tam just as little an.admirer. There are mysteries in philo- 
sophy, as well as in religion. The people ought to be spared ail dis- 
cussions on such points; at least, they ought by no means to be for- 
cibly dragged into them, Epicurus somewhere says, ‘This is right, pre- 
cisely because the people are displeased at it.’ It is difficult to foresee 
te end of those unprofitable and unpleasing mental vagaries which 
have arisen among us since the Reformation; from the time that the 
Mysteries of religion were handed over to the people to be pulled about 
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and sot up as a mark for the quibbling and cavilling of all sorts of ones 
sided judgments. The measure of the understandings of common men 
is really not so great, that one needs set them such gigantic problems 
tu solve, or choose them as judges in the last resort of such questions, 
‘The mysteries, and more especially the dogmas of the Christian religion, 
are allied to subjects of the deepest and most intricate philosophy ; and 
it is only the positive dress with which it is invested that distinguishes 
the former from the latter. Thence it happens, that frequently enough, 
according to the position that a man takes up, he either calls theology 
a confused metaphysic, or metaphysic a confused Platonic theology. 
Both, however, stand on too elevated ground for human intellect, in her 
ordinary sphere, to presume to flatter herself that she can reach their 
sacred treasures. The interpretation of them to the vulgar cannot go 
beyond a very narrow practical circle of action.” .... The multitude, 
however, are never so well satisfied as when they can repeat, in a still 
louder tone, the loud declamations of some few who give the cry. By 
this process the strangest scenes are produced, and there is no end to the 
exhibition of presumption and absurdity. A half-educated ‘erlightened’ 
man often, in his shallowness and ignorance, jests on a subject before 
Which a Jacobi, a Kant, the admitted ornaments of our country, would 
bow in reverential awe.”....‘' The resu/is of philosophy, politics, and reli- 
sion ought certainly to be brought home to the people; but we ought 
not to attempt to exalt the mass into philosophers, priests, or politicians. 
lt isof no avail! If Protestants sought to define more clearly what 
ought to be loved, done, and taught—if they imposed an inviolable, 
reverential silence on the mysteries of religion, without compelling any 
ian to assent to dogmas tortured, with afflicting presumption, into a 
conformity to this or that rule—if they carefully refrained from deyrad- 
ing it in the eyes of the many by ill-timed ridicule, or from bringing it 
into danger by indiscreet denial, [ should myself be the first to visit the 
church of my brethren, in religion, with sincere heart, and to submit myselt 
with willing edification to the general, practical confession of a faith 


Which connected itself so immediately with action.” ’—vol. 1. p. 97 


To descend from such elevated subjects : Gocthe’s social 
talents form the subject of a chapter—a perilous one to @ 
translator. Of allauthors, Joe Miller must be the most untrans- 
latable. It is very seldom indeed that humour is ‘preserved in 
a second language, though wit may be. Mrs. Austin, we are 
sure, will be crateful to us for explaining an instance of supposed 
humour in Goethe, which in her version is utterly without mean- 
ing. The Duke of Weimar. returning from the chase, and 
incommoded by the heat, opens the window of the drawing: 
room. Goethe, finding that the ladies are exposed to a draught, 
himself shuts it. The Duke is offended, and inquires who had 
done so. The servants do not answer: 
arts cod ranean rl pity och 
stepped forward before his mactor 4p often lies the most refined poe 

7 petore his master and friend, and said, “ Your highness 
has the power of life and death over all your subjects, Upon me ld 
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judgment and sentence be pronounced.” The duke laughed, and the 
window was opened no more.’—vol. 1. p. 108. 

He must have an acute sense of the humorous who ean find 
it here. It was, in fact, a law joke, in allusion to the old 
German constitution, according to which no prince (untess he 
had the jus de non uppellando) could, in exercise ot his sovereign 
power, order the execution of a criminal, but on the adjudication 
of a competent tribunal. As we have rmislaid the original, we 
cannot quote it with confidence, but think if eontamed the 
significant words, * nach gesez und gericht.’ We can imagine 
an analogous and bolder retort at an assize court. Tlad a 
harrister encountered a like reproof from the judge, he might 
have answered, in the slang of his profession, ‘It was I, my lord, 
who shut the window: for I submit, with deference, that your 
lordship’s opening it was an excess of jurisdiction ; for, assuming 
that we were all felons-convict, (which we are nof,) my Lord 
Coke lays it down, in the 3rd institute, p. —, that it is murder 
in a judge to order an execution by any other mode than hanging 
by the neck till the criminal be dead.’ | 

The subsequent chapters abound in anecdotes of books and 
men of literature, which, to be enjoyed, need only, on the part of 
the reader, sufficient interest in the subjects of them. ‘This 
remark js still more applicable to the oration of Chancellor v. 
Muller, in which he expatiates on the character of Goethe, in 
seiner practischen wirksamheit ; that is, in his ‘influence on real 
life.’ 

A notion generally prevails, that no one can have cultivated 
certain talents with great success, without neglecting others. 
Non possumus omnes omnia, is the consolatory reflection, or 
indulgent excuse, we make for ourselyes or friends. And as, 1n 
fact, the imstanees are very few of the successful exercise of 
powers in more than one direction, there is a prejudice against 
multifarious labours ; and we have no doubt that Goethe’s 
undisputed greatness as a poet has disinclined the philosophical 
world to a study of his numerous scientific works, to which, 
nevertheless, he devoted many years of intense labour. But 
wide as is the sphere within which Goethe allowed himself all 
imaginable excursions, that is, the whole compass of nature and 
art, even this leaves uncomprehended a field of exertion of 
Intense importance. And it is to gratify a reasonable curiosity 
In this respect, that this discourse was delivered by one eminently 
enabled, by his station and personal character, to exhibit Goethe 
in all his practical relations of life, and before an audience 
qualified to appreciate the statements mace. Accordingly, here 
We are informed what Goethe was as a sort of minister—the 
arbiter eleyantiarum of a court, the visitor of a university, of 
public libraries, and academical and scientitie establishments, in 
the legal sense of the word. We are, however, too little inter- 
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. ’ 
ested in these matters to be able to follow the orator. But one 
braneh of this si thjeet has too gene ral an interest to permit Our 


passing it over altogethe r. As our pre vious extracts afford some 
glimpse s of the state of his mind on religious subjects, so we are 
desirous of supplying a-corroboration to what we have formerly 
remarked on Goethe's political character. Two short extracts 
will suffice. 

‘Goethe has often been reproached with taking little interest in the 
political forms of his country ; with having failed to raise his voice in 
moments of the greatest political excitement; and with having even, on 
several occasions, showed himself At ailtaall to liberal op ‘inions. It 
certainly lay not in his nature to strive after a political activity, the pri- 
nary conditions of which were incot npatible with the s sphere of exist. 
ence he had made his own, and the consequences of lek were not 
within his ken. From his elevated point of view, history appeared to 
him nothing more than a record of an eterna!ly repeated,—nay, neces. 
sary conflict between the follies and passions of men, and the nobler in- 
terests of civilization: he knew too well the dangers, or, at least, the 
very problematical results, of uncalled-for interference: he would not 
suiler the pure ele ‘ment of his th OUuo ]) its and works to be trouble d | Vv the 
confused and tumultuous incidents of the d: ty still less would he 
permit himself to be made the mouth-picce of a party, In spite.of Gall’s 
declaration that the organ of popular oratory was singularly deve ‘loped 
in his head. .... It was his persuasion that aie less could be done 
for man from without than from within; and that an honest and vigorous 
will could make to itself a path, and employ its activity to advantage, under 
every form of civil society... .. Actuated by this persuasion, he held 
fast to order and obedience to law. as the main pillars of the pu ublic 
weal, Whatever threatened to retard or to trouble the prog rress of 
moral and intellectual improvement, and the methodical ap plici ation and 
employme nt of th e powers of Nature, or to ab: indon all that is best and 
highest in existence to the wild fieaks of unbridled passion i and the 
domination of rude and violent men, was to him the true tyranny, the 
mortal foe of freedom, the utterly insufferable evil.’—vol. i. p. I33— 
985. 

* When his mind was filled with any great thought, or any new work, 
he would sometimes refuse to hear a word read from newspapers oF 
public prints. 

_ It sometimes strikes one,” he writes to Zelter, “that one knows as 
much of the past as one’s neighbour, and that the knowledge of what 
the day brings forth makes one neither the wiser nor the better. This 
is of great importance ; for if we conside rit atte ntively, it is mere pedan- 
— pe ee od li asl dc 
say in your ear, that | am af cellars control ager ig ae pred 
arise wi thi un me whic] tn ~- were a ‘| e ned im 5 “a ei ey. : 
turitv and action. The ‘refor . eg “leo thighs <i lene deg 

elves with allot ) dog ong as it is day, will not busy 
friend: — It pe rod y s ier mt her occasion he writes to a young 
nets, provided he do but k erent within what circle an honest man 
t know how thoroughly to understand, and com- 

But when a man has no power of acting, 
great solicitude; nor presunptuously t 


le tely to fill out, that cire le. 
™ ought not to bestow anv 
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want to act out of the limits of the demands and the capacities of the 
circle in which God and Nature have placed him, Everything preeipi- 
tate is injurious 5 it is not whulesome to overleap intermediate steps ; 
and yet now-a-days almost everything is precipitate, and almost every 
one is inclined to advance by leaps. Let every one only do the right in 
his place, without troubling himself about the turmoil of the world 
(which, far or near, consumes the hours in the most unprofitable man- 
ner), and like-minded men will soon attach themselves to him, and con- 
fidential interchange of thoughts, and growing Insight intu things, will 
of themselves form ever-widening circles, 
‘ Damit das gute wirke, wachse, fromme, 
Damit der tag des edlen endlich komme.’*—vol, 11, p. 289, &e. 


That such language as this might be a cover for selfishness or 
cowardice, is quite certain; as also that it might (uncorrected 
by other equally just notions) occasion an abandonment of duty. 
It is enough here to exhibit this as a striking feature in the 
character of this very remarkable man; we add an illustrative 
hote by a friend, 


‘You are aware that in 1804 there was a durn-out among the Jena 
buroshe (students) ; sérike, L believe, is now the word among your ope- 
ratives. It ended in the departure of several hundred students, and the 
university never recovered the fatal blow. —T waited on Goethe, to solicit 
his interference : nothing could exceed his courtesy or good humour. 
He admitted the truth of all my allegations, The students, he said, are 
quite right in their pretensions—that Is, in their position as students they 
feel and act very naturally ; but then. the Duke is, after all, sovereign, 
and he sees matters from a different point of view. ‘* So geht es immer, 
Licher ! in diesen Polizci-sachen wo gederman recht hat’—* It is always 
so in these matters of police, in which all parties are in the right.” 
Others would have said—where all are in the wrong. But it amounted 
to as much, and silenced me; for when all I said was allowed to be true, 
I had no excuse for going on with my argument. Not to kick against 
the pricks, not to fret at disappointments, but to make the best of things 
as they are, in this not the best, nor the worst, of possible worlds, were 
the plain, practical, unheroic, and undignified rules of conduct which 
Gocthe practised through life. In this, as in all similar matters, he would 
not interfere.’ 


We cannot dismiss this discourse without extracting a short 
Passage, on account of its originality, beauty, and significance. 
It is part of a letter to the Grand Duchess Louisa. 


‘ The smallest production of Nature has the circle of its completeness 
Within itself; and I have only need of eyes to see with, in order to dis- 
cover the relative proportions. IL am perfectly sure that within this 
circle, however narrow, an entirely genuine existence is enclosed, A 
work of art, on the other hand, has its completeness out of itself; the 
best lies in the idea of the artist, which he seldom or never reaches ; 
all the rest lies in certain conventional rules, which are, indeed, derived 


* So that the good may work, may grow, may profit, 
So that the day of the just may come at length. 
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from the nature of art, and of mechanical processes, but still are not so 
easy to decipher as the laws of living nature. In works of art there is 
much that is traditional ; the works of nature are ever a freshly-ullered 
word of God.’—vol. ii. p. 263. 


It is the contrast drawn between a work of nature and a work 
of art that is new. ‘The mere consideration of a work of nature, 
as the word of God, lies on the surface of all speculation; though, 
in consequence of the nearly exclusive preference given to the 
revealed word, this has been of late generally overlooked. We 
again add an anecdote to show how much this was in Gocthe’s 
mind a fixed idea. 


‘T amused Goethe by an account of the Ultra-Catholic writings of 
De la Mennais, who demonstrates the right of the Pope to absolve sub- 
jects from their allegiance to kings. This was too strong even for the 
restored Bourbons ; and he was sentenced to a nominal punishment for 
a libel, in maintaining that the assertion of the privileges of the Gallic 
Church is heretical. In his proof he began,—‘* All truth comes from 
God; and God speaks only by his written word, and through the 
Church.” ‘ There’s the nacken”? [hook], said Goethe, interrupting 
me. ** No doubt all truth comes from God; but then he speaks through 
this ower (which he had been fondling for some time), and through 
this butterfly (which had just alighted on the table); and this is a lan- 
guage which the knaves [spitzbuben] do not understand.” ’ 


We must pass over the additional articles which form the 
text of these volumes. They consist of a memoir from the 
Mrench of M. Dumont, a tutor to Goethe’s grandchildren ; two 
funeral orations in honour of the late Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess Louisa, whose names ought never to be separated from 
that of their friend; an article on Goethe’s Works, from the 
well-known Dictionary of Conversation; and extracts from the 
posthumous number of Kunst und Alterthum. 

To all these Mrs. Austin has added a multitude of notes. 
Among these, we are especially grateful for the translations of 
Goethe's exquisite memoir on Wieland, which we have already 
spoken of as a masonic oration; and Goethe's review of Foss’s 
Poems—specimens of generous skill quite unparalleled in critical 
literature. We say generous skill, because, at the same time 
that Goethe praises to the very utmost all that was really va- 
luable in these writers, it is still to be seen, though faintly as 
through a veil, and at a distance, how far they were, in his 
judgment, removed from supreme or first-rate excellence. I*ur- 
ther, me have a valuable selection of extracts from the ‘ Jahres- 
und ‘Tages-hefte.” For all which. and many others, being more 
or less useful contributions to our fragmentary knowledge all 
the students of German literature i be hank( | There Is 

another series of notes t } cl ‘ ain a a ha- 
a to W hic iw e cannot extend our appro . 
© are not critical, still less judicious, but judicial 
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notes on Lessing, Jacobi, Novalis, the Schlegels, Tieck, &e., on 
whom judgment is passed very summarily. Whether by way of 
caution. or as a recommendation, we do not know, but Mrs. Aus- 
tin announces the writer as the affaché to a Prussian embassy. 
Now she must know very well that lrederick Schlegel and 
Ludwig ‘Tieck went over from the Protestant to the Catholic 
Church; that Schlegel was the salaried advocate of the cabinet 
Austria, as Milton was of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment: and that Tieck commenced his career as the satirist of 
the court and literary coteries of Berlin: she might, therefore, 
have suspected the unconscious influence of party feelings in her 
friend and assistant. At all events, she should not have exposed 
him to obvious ridicule, by first proc ‘laiming his office, and then 
allowing him to write that it is, ‘in every point of view, lament- 
able that a man of Schlegel’s genius should have permitted him- 
self to be regarded as a political agent.’ A strange suggestion 
from the pen of one in the school of diplomacy. It is the just 
pride of Prussians, that they can name as the political agents of 
their government such men as Niebuhr, Humboldt, &e. &e. 

The objects « this ste gagg displeasure are the * new 
school’ of taste i 1 Germany. Some remarks on his strictures 
may serve to convey juster ‘a concerning a lite rary sect of 
great and continued influence on the poetry and poetics of 
Cie ‘rmany. 

The article on Frederick Schlegel (vol. i . p. 298) is calculated to 
mislead the uninformed reader even as to the personal relations of 
the parties. ‘The school ‘ were politic enough to ally themselves 
with Goethe’ (then Goethe must have been a party to the trans- 
action), * to express the highest admiration for him, and thus to 
secure a portion of the universal consideration he e njoyed, = It 
Was at this time that Goethe and Schiller published the famous 
“ Nenien,” which gave the death-blow to their shallow and 
superficial adversaries. ‘The Schlegelites now entrenched them- 
selves behind the former of these two illustrious poets, though 
they renewed their attacks upon Schiller; but this noble- minde dl 
man troubled himself not about such criticisms, and held on his 
simple, serene course.’ We will not dwell on the singular infeli- 
city of these latter words ; for, assuredly, though Schiller be 
entitled to the character of noble-minde d, ‘simplic ity and serenity 
Were precise ‘ly the graces he did not possess. All his works, and 
the fine bust of him by Dannecker, equally show this. But we 
Suspect that the writer never saw the original ‘ Xenien ’—i. e., the 

‘“Musen Almanach,’ for 1797 :—if he had, he would have other- 
Wise characterized this gay and wanton overflow of genius, which 
gave no death-blows, and was by no means direc ted against the 
shallow and superficial only. It was a playful attack on almost 
every one—Wieland himself did not escape ; and, in spite of the 
alliance, few were more successfully assailed than the Schlegels 
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themselves. One distichon says, ‘ What they yesterday learned, 
to-day they are busy in teaching. Oh, what a short gut these 
gentlemen have!’ Another says, ‘ No sooner Is the hot fit of the 
Gallomania over, than the cold fit of the Grecomania breaks 
out. We have no desire to vindicate the political life of Ire- 
derick Schlegel, but we protest against this orucular sentence :— 
‘With his physical life, his literary existence had also reached 
its term: he will not live, because he was not independent ;—scli- 
sustained, he never succeeded in creating anything original and 
complete.” We presume, in opposition, to say, that if ever there 
were thinkers whose influence on the thoughts of future ages has 
heen so considerable as to leave imperishable traces in the works 
of their successors, and who, therefore, may claim permanent 
honour, the Schlegels are such writers. We can direeily appeal 
to the English translations of Frederick Schlegel’s * Lectures on 
the History of Literature, and August Wilhelm Schlegel’s ¢ Lec- 
tures on the Drama.’ And the judgment of Goethe himself may 
be thought a more than sufficient comment on the note-writer’s 
sentence of commendation :— 


‘The grand schism which had taken place in German literature had 
2 great influence on our dramatic affairs, particularly from the vicinity 
of Jena. I kept on the same side with Schiller; we gave in our adhie- 
sion to the new philosophy, and the esthetical system arising out of it.’ 
—Tag-und-Jahnes Hefte, 1802, vol. ili. p. 278. 


Another creat offence committed by this school, in this gen 
tleman’s eyes, is their depreciation of Wieland. “We, of course, 
do not censure him for his opinion that their judgment was 
depreciation, but for the imputation of unworthy motives, and 
the incorrectness of his own representation of Wicland’s writings. 
He urges that Wieland * popularized philosophy ;? but when this 
is alleged as enhancing the offence of not rendering to him due 
honours, it should be recollected that this was the very gravamen 
of the charge against him. Indeed, an anecdote related by 
another note-writer of Wieland shows that, in his own eves, if 
was a very doubtful merit to make the people partisans in matter 
of religious controversy: @ fortiori it must be so, of avowed philo- 
sophical speculations. Mrs. Austin’s friend proceeds “amano? But 
the school, whose grand object it was to introduce religious 
mysticism and the romance of the middle ages, never could for- 
give Wieland what he had done to enlighten. the nation. ‘They 
accused him of infidelity, because, in his Agathodemon, for in 
stance, he endeavoured to represent Christianity in. the moral 
grandeur it possesses, even to those who do not believe in the 
miracles related in the « New Testament.” ’ An account of this 
philosophical romance will probably interest our readers, and, at 
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The narrator of the romantic history loses himself in a forest, 
where he meets with a very aged philosophe r or hermit, who, 
having first inspired the wanderer with due reverence for his 
wisdom, confesses himself to be Apollonius of ‘fyana, and relates 
the history of his marvellous life and sup posed death. The 
available matter of that most dull book—the life of Apollonius 
by Philostratus—is wrought into a delightful tale, in) which 

Apollonius is re presented as an enthusiast turned into a 
i mthropical impostor. He first endeavoured to revive 
Pythagoreanism, by honestly and simply teaching the sub- 
lime doctrines of the school. The world turned its back on 
him, but he would not, therefore, abandon the world. Ile set up 
the profession of a worker of miracles, but merely to serve man- 
kind; and ended his career by a pretended sac rifice of himself on 
a funeral pile, beneath whic ‘h he seereted a vault. He then re- 
tired to a wilderness, that his continued lite might remain a secret. 
The traveller heaping praises upon him for his virtuous labours, 
he is checked by the philosopher. Reserve your admiration, he 
says, for one who succeeded where I failed—all that I attempted 
Was actually performed—and in our day too. You have pro- 
bably never ‘heard of him, for -he lived in a remote corner of the 
empire, among the most odious and contemptible of people—the 
Jews. Then follows sa eulogy upon the character of Jesus Christ, 
with no very favourable account of the disciples. But the eulogy 
has not the powerful eloquence of the well-known passage in 
Rousseau’s * Profession de foi du Cureé Savoyard.’ ‘The progress 
of the new religion is exhibited. ‘The ef forts of the earliest en- 
thusiasts, and the subsequent accession of interested fraud, are 
expatiated upon with Wieland’s accustomed graceful diffuseness. 
The aceumulated abuses of future ages, and the cons sequent 
necessity of a reformation, are all proph esied with like facility 
and address. This comparison between io ollonius and Jesus 
Christ was made at an early age of the Christian controversy ; 
and Wieland did but modernize and adorn, as was his usual 
practice, a forgotten lite ‘rary speculation. ‘The placid old man 
Was through life unaffected by the reproaches of the religious 
public his integrity would have led him to discountenance such 
a mis srepresentation of his object as his admirer has thought 
proper to advance. 

But we must close—the subject is unbounded. The less 
: aluable matter forms no large proportion of the volumes, which, 
if they fail to excite interest, it will be only for the want of a pre- 
pared public. We hope that Mrs. Austin will proceed with un- 
abated zeal in her adopted course: like all writers who commence 
a new course, she must create a taste by which alone her labours 
can be ade quate ‘ly rewarded, 
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CORIOLANUS NO ARISTOCRAT. 
( Continued from p. 139.) 


Tue second act opens with Menenius and the two tribunes 
accidentally meeting in the forum, and they enter into a discus- 
sion on the merits of Coriolanus ; the former defending, the two 
latter attacking him. Menenius has much the best of the argu. 
ment; but he does not thereby convince the tribunes, whose 
sinister interest lies in not being convinced. Volumnia, Virgilia, 
and Valeria now enter with the news that Coriolanus is coming 
home victorious, and old Menenius can scarce contain himself for 
the emotions of generous joy. Le asks if he is wounded, whien 
Virgilia gives way to affright, and Volumnia, in the emotions of 
pride which discard the kindlier feelings, exclaims, 


‘Oh! he is wounded, [ thank the gods for it.’ . 


Her thoughts are, ‘ My butcher has been in peril in the slaughter- 
house, and his wages will be raised in consequence, an advantage 
which | shall share.’ 

‘In troth there are wondrous things spoke of him,’ says. thie 
gossiping Valeria; and Virgilia, as if ray-stricken by the * moon 
of Rome,’ mouths out, ‘The gods grant them true ;’ whereon 
Volumnia laughs her doubts to scorn with, ‘True! pow wow. 


Then Menenius asks where he is wounded, and the fender mother 
replies, 


‘T’the shoulder and the left arm: there will be large cicatrices to 
show the people, when he shall stand for his place. He received in the 
repulse of ‘Tarquin seven hurts ithe body. * * * He had, before 
this last expedition, twenty-five wounds upon him.’ 

Now it's twenty-seven’ (says Menenius). ‘ Every gash wasaneneny 
grave, 


But the fierce spirit which animates Volumnia, like that of the 
Runic poets and divinities, is shown most forcibly in her fiend- 
like exultation in the next lines, speaking of the trumpets 

‘ These are the ushers of Marcius; before him 

He carries noise, behind him he leaves tears; 

Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie, 

Which being advanced, declines; and then men die. 


The savage warriors of the western wilderness praise their chiels 
in the same terms. Destruction is their idol. « An there were 
two such, there would be none shortly, for the one would kill the 
other. . 

When ¢ oriolanus enters the senate-house in triumph, brow- 
a the oaken garland, all but the tribunes hail him with 
Joy; Mey ne blind to all but the diminution of their own im- 
wrtal Cc Pa ‘ r oo "" « ‘ . . 4 Ak ’ 
] ice, and fresh hatred against the hero is the result. The 
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ublie greetings, Coriolanus, with innate modesty, instantly 
cheeks; but he is not so indifferent to the greetings of his own 
peculiar friends, who all show their differing characters by their 
modes of salutation. Virgiha, his wife, can do nothing but ery : 
she only knows that her husband is a man of greater importance 
than he was before, but into the merits of the case she eannot 
enter; she would have done precisely the same had her husband 
been brought to shame. In that kind of foolish, nervous tem- 
perament there is little distinction between the emotions of joy 
and sorrow. ‘They are not passions, properly so called, but 
merely nervous excitement. Yet is the greeting of Coriolanus 
touching : 

| ‘ My gracious silence, hail.’ 
Old Menenius is at his wit’s end for joy, and scarce knows what 
to do or say to express it; but the imperious and caleulating 
Volumnia does not lose sight of the profit to which her son's sue- 
cess may be turned.  Alluding to the consulship she says, 
; Only there 
Is one thing wanting, which [ doubt not, but 
Our Rome will cast upon thee,’ 


But Coriolanus, who had fought for honour and eonscience sake 
only, replies with his accustomed frank generosity, 


‘ Know, good mother, 
IT had rather be their servant in my way, 
Than sway with them in theirs.’ 
Phe tribunes are left alone, and they treacherously exult) in 
the prospect, that, if he become consul, 


* TTe cannot temperately transport his honours 
Irom where he should begin and end; but will 
Lose those that he hath won.’ 

‘It shall be to him, then, as our good wills ; 
A sure destruction.’ 


Our hatred of these pretended patriots, who practise mean acts 
upon a nobler being than themselves, sinks into contempt for the 
exceeding meanness of their malice. 

The second scene presents two of the servitor officers of the 


; capitol, who, after the gentleman-usher fashion, express their 
° Opinions of a man whom they cannot understand; yet there is 
. some shrewdness mingled withal. One says, 


‘ To seem to affect the malice and displeasure of the people, is as bad 
as that which he dislikes, to flatter them for their love.’ 


Nhe other does him more justice, 





‘He hath deserved worthily of his country. And his ascent is not 
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by such easy degrees as those, who, having been supple and cour. 
teous to the people, bonnetted, without any further deed to heave them 
at all into their estimation and report: but he hath so planted his 
honours in their eyes, and his actions in their hearts, that for their 
tongues to be silent, and not confess so much, were a kind of ingrateful 
injury; to report otherwise were a malice, that, giving itself the lie, 
would pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear that heard it. 


And the deeds of Coriolanus justified all this and more. If he 
were proud, he was at least proud of worthy deeds. Could our 
English aristocracy be found thus, those for whom they make 
laws would reap some benefit. The senators take their seats ; and 
the tribunes snarl and carp, so as to provoke an opposite remark 
from old Menenius : 


‘ He loves your people ; 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow.? 


Coriolanus himself adds, 
‘T love them as they weigh.’ 


Ile is asked to take his place in the senate, to listen to the 
praises of himself, but with a noble scorn he replies, 


‘17d rather have one scratch my head i’ the sun, 
When the alarum were struck, than idly sit 
To hear my nothings monstered. 


Cominius, in reciting the deeds of Coriolanus from his youth 
up, begins, 
“Tt is held, 
That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver,’ 


Had it not been so estimated, Rome could not have main- 
tained hersell. Coriolanus therefore exulted in the ‘chief virtue,’ 
and could not but despise those who were lacking in it. Had 
other virtues been more in request, he would not have been found 
deficient in them. Tle was no sycophant, no lover of tyrants, but 
a sturdy resister of oppression in the behalf of others, even from 
his very boyhood. He was the ally of Collatinus, and one of the 
avengers of Lucretia Were the following passage spoken by 
one who felt it, and could do justice to it, it would stir the blood 
in the laziest and most aged veins : 


‘ At sixteen years, 
ry? ° ¥ ‘ 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
ag the mark of others: our then dictator, 
» with all praise I point at, saw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him: he bestrid 
, , “* ’ . 
i ‘ erpresse Roman, and 1 the consul’s vicw 
New three opposers > Parquin’s self he met, 
And struck him on his knee; in that day's feats, 
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When he might act the woman in the scene, 
Lie proved best man i’ the field, and tor his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupilage 
Man-enter’d thus, he waxed like a sea ; 
And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 
He lurch’d all swords o’ the garland. 

if * * * 

Our spoils he kick’d at ; 

And looked upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’ the world; he covets less 
Than misery itself would give ; rewards 
His deeds with doing them; and is content 
To spend the time, to end it.’ 

Ifere we have the principles of a high-minded [adical wrought 
out in practice. At sixteen years he drove the bristled-lipped 
slaves of the oppressor 'Parquin before him, just as the sixteen 
vear old éléves of the Polytechnic school drove before them the 

» virilles moustaches of the ignorant tyrant Charles out of the streets 
and strong-holds of Paris; and he * kicked at spoils,’ even as did 
the French students, and their far poorer brethren the workmen, 
and as Bourmont and his people, the French ‘Tories, did not. 
There was nothing of the Tory, of the modern aristocrat, in all 
this, but, on the contrary, the very opposite. In the words of old 


Menenius, 
‘ He is right noble.’ 
y lie abhors the custom of standing, like a beggar, to ask the 


sulfrages of the people, working on their feelings by the exposure 
of his naked cicatrices ; and he is right in saying that such a 
custom ‘ might well be taken from the people.’ lor their own 
good it ought to be taken from them. None can thrive so well 
by it as the charlatan: it is mocking the people with the sem- 
blance of acknowledging them as the source of power, while it 
cheats them of the substance, and deprives them of judgment by 
the intoxication of their gratified vanity. tle is a candidate, not 
proposed by himself, but by others, to fill an important public 


office: and his fitness for that office, according to his qualities, 
1 could better be decided on by the judgment than by the feelings. 
¢ Though the people had loved him never so much, it would not 
y follow that that love qualitiied him for the consular duties, in the 
| absence of wisdom or knowledge. ‘The qualities fitting a man 


lor a legislator may be possessed by one who has no popular 
manners ; and it Is coustantly observed, that at an election a 
Winning exterior carries more weight with it than the profoundest 
huowledge. As good laws are not made by feeling, but by jude- 
Ment, it would therefore be for the interest of a community ‘a 
elect their organs of government only by a knowledge of their 
achons or writings, and keep all mere personal attraction out of 
the question. In all honour did Coriolanus speak, and his heaving 
No, 87, P 
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heart and writhing lip, and bursting scorn, are all tokens of 
true nobility, while he says, 

«To brag unto them,—Thus I did, and thus ;— 

Show them the unaching scars which I should hide, 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only.’ 


He did what he did without bargaining or wishing for hire of 
any kind, either in gold or flattery. He did it under a high sense 
of moral duty, in order that he might enable himself to wear an 
approving conscience, and he felt that to make an after-brag of 
it, for the sake of gaining office, would be to undo what he had 
done,—to lose his self-respect, and reduce himself to the level ofa 
hireling gladiator.—to become one of the rabble of ambitious 
tricksters, whose valour, or knowledge, or eloquence, are never 
used, save as instruments for their own personal advancement. 

Shame fall on the tribunes, who for the gratification of petty 
malice and pettier ambition could unworthily practice on a noble 
heart like this. 

The third scene is an election, which in scarcely any respect 

but one differs from an English election at the present day ina 
town or county where the people are still in ignorance of the true 
philosophy of elections as an instrument of human happiness. 
The differing point is the thorough nobleness of the candidate, 
Coriolanus. Is there Whig or Tory member who can match him 
in honesty of principle. Are the Radicals of his stamp nuime- 
rous/ Alas, no! Alas, and woe the while! 
— Our friend * great toe,’ the fuller, opens the popular question 
in the forum. ‘There is something of high nature in him, rude 
though he be. At their former meeting Caius Marcius had put 
him down, yet the surname Coriolanus, won by honour and pe 
triotism, seems to have wiped away all feelings of unkindness. 
He feels (think, he cannot, to any depth) that Coriolanus Is 
worthy to be the consul, and he manfully avows his feelings: 


‘ va ; » > > . 1 . 
Once, if he do require our voices, we ought not to deny him.’ 


One of his captious fellows, anxious to be of some importanee, 
replies, ‘We may, sir, if we will.” A third deprecates any appeal 
auce of ingratitude to him who has served his country, and the 
tuller naively remarks, that ‘a very little help will serve’ 10 
lasten the imputation of ingratitude on the people, and make 
them ill thought of. This is as true as it is unjust. ‘The mas 
ters 0 the people’ ever expect that ignorance should see clearly 
when henefits are intended, forgetting that the dog whieh is ! 
quently unjustly beaten, not unfrequently bites the fingers ° 
those who beat him, even when they intend caresses; but to sY 
that the people,—that any people,—as a body, are unjust te 
those who serve them, and whose mode of serving them they > 
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comprehend, is a foul and monstrous libel on human nature. One 
of the fuller’s companions says of Coriolanus, 


‘1 say, if he would incline to the people, there was never a worthier 
man.’ 
What he means by ‘inclining to the people,’ is simply show- 
ing them forms of outward respect,—tfeigned sympathy. Not 
good government, but individual self-importance, was what was 
aimed at by the short-sighted citizen, as witness his words on 
the entry of Coriolanus to go through the customary forms : 


‘We are not to stay all together, but to come by him where he 
stands, by twos, and by threes, He’s to make his requests by particu- 
lars: wherein every one of us has a single honour, in giving him our 
own voices with our own tongues: therefore follow me, and I'll direct 
you how you shall go by him.’ 


Itis the absurdity and meanness of all this which Coriolanus 
sees, and which, to the entreaties of Menenius to practice * expe- 
diency,’ (that Whig virtue,) makes him answer, in the tones of 
impatient irony, after the following fashion : 


‘What must [ say ?— 

I pray, Sir,—Plague upon’t ! I cannot bring 

My tongue to such a pace : :—Look, Sir ;—my wounds 

I got them in my country’s service, when 

Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 

From the noise of their own drums.’ 
The fuller, and the fuller’s still more self-important companion, 
enter to him with a hang-down foolish kind of look, not knowing 
what to say themselves, and waiting till they are spoken to. Had 
they been fluent of speech they ‘would have e xpressed their 
notions after some such manner as this: 


‘Sir, you area brave man, and we are proud to think that you are one 
of our countrymen. We wish you would be a little more social with us, 
and stand upon this horse-bloe ‘k, and tell us how you fought, and how many 
men you killed with your own hand ; and, after that, we'll fling up our 
caps, and make you consul, So brave a man as you ought to be consul.” 


This they think, but do not say; and Coriolanus, chafing like 
a generous steed when hard-reined up and teasingly soaded, 
breaks silence in a tone half inpatient half conte mptuous : 


‘ You know the cause, sirs, of my standing here.’ 


The oppression is instantly taken off the fuller’s tongue, and he 
C hime Sn, 


‘ We do, sir: tell us what hath brought you to’t.’ 
Coriolanus is no bragger, but he knows his own value; and 
when he is challe nged, he speaks of his own worth as he would 


have spoken of that of a stranger. His is not the mock modesty 
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which will violate truth, rather than incur the reproach of 
boasting, which meaner-minded men may cast on him. Even 
wi _: ae / ; ble . led , Self thev think 
thus it is with all truly noble-minded men. Se ey c not 
f till they are reminded by unjust attack, and = then they 
repel it less from the love of self than from the love of truth. 
How his chest swells, how his stature seems fo enlarge, how deep 
‘s the tone of his voice, yet how simple his words, as all true 
words are, while he replies to the question 1 


0 


‘ Mine own desert.’ 


The fuller’s companion seems half thunderstruek, and = searce 
able to reply to the words, whose truth he fully recognises, and 
cannot gainsay. He feels his own utter imsignificance of mind 
when compared with the man he had intended to catechise, and 
he can but reiterate his words, 


‘ Your own desert !’ 


The phrase sounds to Coriolanus as an implied doubt of the 
truth of his words. Honouring truth, and knowing himself to 
be incapable of falsifying it, his contempt of the questioner breaks 
forth in his answer: 


‘ Aye, not mine own desire.’ 


The fuller stirs at this, perhaps not quite comprehending the 
words of Coriolanus ; and referring the want of ‘ desire’ rather to 
the consulship than to the begging for it in ‘the napless vesture 
of humility,’ he replies, with something of wonder, 


* How! not your own desire ? 


At this the impatience of Coriolanus is still further incensed, 
and his scorn is stronger in its expression. He wishes to repu- 
diate all chance of the suspicion of meanness, and forgets that 
others, as well as himself, have feelings, while he answers, 

‘ No, sir; 
"Twas never my desire yet, 
Io trouble the poor with begging.’ 


This phrase nust not be construed in the ordinary sense of the 
word ‘poor, It was the poor m spirit to whom he alluded; and 
poor, indeed, were they who could condemn a high-minded man 
to so unworthy a task as Coriolanus felt his to be,—deeming that, 
in the mere emblem of power, power itself resided ; but the fuller, 
at any rate, replies to the purpose ; | 


* You must think, if we give vou any thing, 
We hope to gain by you,’ 


It is ever ' ; 
sens vs —_ No human being gives any thing to another 
€ - c me. : = 
nena ¢ — out hoping to gain something in return. One 
gives sympathy, and expects sympathy in return, or the sympathy 
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will not last long. Another gives money in charity, and it may 
be with various motives. It may be ostentation, in the hope that 
people will administer. to vanity by talking about it. It may 
also be in the spirit of bargain- making, i.e. the desire of buying 
a large pe ‘nnyworth of what is called gratitude, and being ever 
disap pointe din the amount, be it great or small. One who con- 
fers a favour in this spirit, perhaps giving away that which he 
cares not for, and which is no sacrifice to him, is usually an ever- 
lasting talker about ingratitude. Or it may be solely to obtain 
that sweetest of all rew: ards—se ‘if-approbation, connected with 
promoting the happiness of a fellow-creature. Or it may be, in 
the spirit of some Catholies, and Protestants also, who atone for 
a life of roguery by giving a small per-centage on their robberies 
to the poor, by Way of quieting their consciences. Or it may be 
merely with the desire to eet rid of importunity, ond thus attain 
quiet. Another may give away honours, but it is in the hope of 
obtaining attached retainers. Candidates at modern elections 
give away their money to purchase irresponsible power over their 
filliow-- -creatures ; and, stranger still, those very fellow-creatures 
will call them generous for it. But whatever may be given. it 1s 
certain that the giver must have a motive for the “gilt, and. 
Whenever his self-gratification is in unison with the welfare of 
others, it is praise worthy. ven when a public man is cheered 
by a crowd, the cheers are given, either because they hope for 
benefits through his agency, or because they fee ‘| pleasure in his 
oratory. Our friend, the ete “fuller, hoped for the gain of good 
government and good times under the consulship é Coriolanus, 
with plenty of wor rk and good pay for it; thinking that a man who 
had fought well, must nece ‘ssarily legislate well. But Coriolanus 
misunderstands him i in the blindness of his i impatience, and catch- 
ing at the word * gain,’ at once treats him with the scorn which 
would be due toa mercenary elector 


Coriolanus no Aristocrat, 


‘ Well, then, I pray, your price o’ the consulship ? 
lhe honest fuller, in the fulness of his heart, makes answer, 
‘ The price is, sir, to ask it kindly.’ 


‘ Kindly ! ejaculates the noble Roman, and his thoughts turn to 
his * poor host’ of Corioli, who used him ‘ kindly.’ The fuller, 
in his rough way, has claimed sympathy by the phrase ‘ kindly;’ 
but Coriolanus has mistaken him, and supposes it to mean a de- 
mand for base submission to the unthinking populace, a bowing 
of the head, to sue as a fawner for that oflice, whose duties, bei Ing 
hone ‘stly discharged, would have made him the benefactor of the 
people. His voice now loses the tones of indignation, and he 
scotls in plain terms at those whom he despises : 

, Kindly 
ir, I pray, let me ha’it: I have wounds to show you.’ 
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The fuller’s friend takes it literally, and pushes forward to gape 
at the cicatrized chest of the warrior, who, however, stops him 
short with a contemptuous wave of the hand, and, 


‘Which shall be yours in private. Your good voice, sir ; 
What say you ?’ 


The fuller makes no reply; but his companion, proud of having 
been asked for his yote, rushes to seize the patrician hand, 
saying, 
‘You shall have it, worthy sir.’ 

But the patrician (according to Mr. Macready’s version) with- 
draws his hand; and to express his intense abhorrence at having 
condescended to ask for that which should ever be freely given or 
freely withheld, affects to cleanse it on the skirt of his tunic from 
the pollution of the contact, and continues his scoffs : 


‘ T have your alms, adieu,’ 


He turns away from them, and the fuller says his manner is 
‘ something odd,’ while his comrade wishes he had not given his 
vote. ‘Two other citizens enter, and Coriolanus is bitterly sati- 
rical, when he alleges as a reason why they should elect him, 
that he has ‘ the customary gown.’ In England a man tells the 
electors that he has the customary money ; and that is as germane 
to the purpose. One of the citizens tells him, 


‘ You have not, indeed, loved the common people.’ 


Half mournful, half scornful, is his reply ; and were it in Eug- 
land even now, it would be, alas, but too true! The only remedy 
for it is education: 


* You should account me the more virtuous, that I have not been 
common in my love. I will, sir, flatter my sworn brother, the people, 
to earn a dearer estimation of them; ’tis a condition they account 
gentle: and since the wisdom of their choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, [ will practise the insinuating nod, and be off to them 
most counterfeitingly ; that is, sir, [ will counterfeit the bewitchment 
of some popular man, and give it bountifully to the desirers.’ 


The voices are given ‘ heartily’ upon this showing, and Corio- 
lanus is left to soliloquize as follows: 


* Most sweet voices !— 
Better it is to die, better to starve, 
Then crave the hire, which first we do deserve. 
Why in this woolvish gown should I stand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needless vouches! Custom calls me to’t :— 
W hat custom wills, in all things should we do't, 
The dust on ancient time would lie unswept, 


And mountainous error be too highly heap’d 
For truth to overpeer.’ eit 
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: Does this savour of the Tory, of the aristocratic defender of 
” : vested abuses? It is true that he anathematized a popular 
m abuse ; but he does it upon sound radical principles, equally ap- 
plicable to all abuses ; and, whatever nuisance might have fallen 
in his way, he would have tried it by the same standard, without 
making question of its godfathers. A * venerable institution’ 
would be of no value in his eyes unless it were also a good insti- 
ng : tution. With a heavy heart he exclaims, 
ad, 4 * Rather than fool it so, 
: Let the high office and the honour go 
& To one that would do thus,’ 
th ; Then suddenly he seems to recollect the disappointment it would 
is ' i cause his mother, and he is again determined : 
om ‘Tam half through ; 
The one part suffer’d, the other will I do. 
if Here come more voices,—’ 

: He seems half humorous in his scoffs, as if the ridiculous nature 
+, ; of the business had suddenly struck him-in a new light. He 
nis 4 greets the new comers : 
ni ; : Your voices : for your voices I have fought ; 
fie : Watch'd for your voices ; for your voices, bear 

Of wounds two dozen-odd ; battles thrice six 
~~ ; I’ve seen,—and heard of ; for your voices, have 
t Done many things, some less, some more: your voices : 
: Indeed, I would be consul,’ 
ig- All this the citizens seem to have taken as a token of good 
vdy fellowship; and universal acclamation hails him as consul, when 
the tribunes enter with Menenius. His noble nature instantly 
chafes at the sight of the tribunes, whom he abhors, from an in- 
ecn stinctive knowledge of their baseness ; and upon their telling him 
ple, that he is elected, he fiercely inquires, 
unt 
cap ‘ May I then change these garments ?’ 
ent On receiving the assent of the tribunes, he departs with Menenius, 
and then the tribunes fall to work insidiously to stir up the 

i people against him, exulting in the thought that the indignant 

a 6S spirit ‘ is warm at his heart.’ The fuller’s comrade, whose im- 
fate opie has been mortified by the withdrawal of the patrician 
; land, is the first to ery out against him; but the fuller manfully 





speaks out his opinion, that Coriolanus was sincere : 
‘ No, ’tis his kind of speech: he did not mock us,’ 


But he has no firmness of mind; and the arts of the tribunes, 
together with the clamour of the other citizens, who resolve to 
annul the election, alter his resolves. ‘The election spirit stirs 
him, and when his comrade says, 
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‘We will deny him: 
I’jl have five hundred voices of that sound,’ 


he even outdoes him, and replies, 
‘I, twice five hundred, and their friends to piece ’em.’ 

Thus it ever is. A public man,*chosen without reason, on the 
score of mere feeling, is turned out again, with as little reason, on 
the score of an opposite feeling. The applause of one’s fellows is 
precious to the heart, but it is only wholesome and _ profitable 


when it is based on the exercise of the judgment. The conduct of 


Coriolanus was not wise: it was not calculated to conciliate the 
minds of ignorant men; and those who possess knowledge are, 
above all others, morally bound to avoid causeless offence to their 
ignorant fellows: but his errors were the result of an overboiling 
nobleness of spirit; and, when compared with the cool, cunning, 
deliberate, mean, calculating malice of the crafty tribunes, he 
shows like a god. The tribunes were also cowards, making the 
people serve as their tools to screen themselves from the patrician 
indignation; and we should loathe, did we not scorn them. 

The third act opens with a kind of walking conversation in the 
streets, between Coriolanus and some of the patricians, on the 
subject of the Volscians and Aufidius, who are supposed to be so 
worn that their banners will scarcely wave again for an age; and 
Corivlanus expresses his longing for acause to meet his adversary 
in Antium, just at which time the two tribunes appear. He has 
hardly expressed to his companions his antipathy to them, whien 
they inform him of the change in the minds of the people. Well 
may he say in the bitterness of scornful indignation, 

* Have I had children’s voices ? 
~ * * * 
Are these your herd ? 
Must these have voices, that can yield them now, 


And straight disclaim their tongues ? 
* * # * 


Have you not set them on?’ 


Ignorance alone caused the people to act thus, and become the 
tools of designing demagogues, called tribunes. But the way to 
remedy it was to allow them to go on, and learn their errors 
through the evil consequences. It was of far more importance 
sap in people should be instructed, than that Coriolanus should 
be spared a mortification ; and had this result been clearly shown 
7 ian, he would. have considered it as noble an exercise of 
= sr oN me ree undeserved odium for the welfare of others, 
town, x tie ler a life “a them in the open field or the walled 

cnet asmuch as it must be the most painful to the 
ge us mind, The Athenians were proverbial for being some- 
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what fickle to their great men, but the Athenian people were 
nevertheless free and intelligent. Cominius is right in saying, that 
‘ This paltering 
Becomes not Rome ; nor has Coriolanus 
Deserved this so dishonour'd rub, laid falsely 
I’ the plain way of his merit. 


But you should have caused the people to be instructed, good 
Cominius, equally with yourself, and then they had not done it. 

Menenius was right in attributing ‘choler’ to Coriolanus: but 
even that choler was justifiable, so far as such a temporary mad- 
ness can be justified, by the baseness of the tribune, Sicinius 
Velutus; and, notwithstanding the choler, Coriolanus talks sound 
sense where he says, 

‘ By Jove himself, 
It makes the consuls base: and ny soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter ’twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other.’ ; 

Our venerable English constitution, composed of three autho- 
rities—king, lords, and commons, is worse even than this. The 
two first hold their authority only by the ignorance of the last. 
When the knowledge of all shall be on a par, the numbers of the 
last will make such a preponderance of power as to cause the two 
former to kick the beam. 


‘ This double worship,— 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason.’ 


However this might be in Rome, in England the matter is 
changed. The people ‘ disdain with cause,’ the aristocracy 
‘insult without all reason ;’ but their insults will not last long. 
The growing intelligence of the people will not long bear 


‘ The ill which doth control it, 


The remainder of the scene consists principally in the display 
of the magnificent indignation of Coriolanus, and the base urging 
of the tribunes, who are goading to violence the very nobleness of 
his nature. . How like a ‘thundering Jove’ he looks, while that 
‘bald tribune’ lays his polluted hand upon him! Now his ner- 
Vous fingers gripe the shoulder of the offender like the closing of 
a rock in an earthquake: the withered flesh shrinks, and the dr 
bones crackle, while he shakes the trembling creature as a 
he were a willow twig : 


‘ Hence, rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments,’ 
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Life seems scarcely to remain in him when he is flung away in 
scorn, like a cast-off garment. The kind of justice which inha- 
hited the breast of the tribunes may be gathered from the speech 
of Brutus, who, while the passionate excitement of himself and 
the people is at its height against Coriolanus, not in cool delibe- 
ration, but in hot blood, pronounces sentence of death against 
him. This was a case in which it was a moral act to resist the 
officers of the law, for they were perverting the law in order to 
gratify private malice and ignorant cruelty. Coriolanus makes 
the hearts of his assailants quake within them, when, drawing 
the heavy blade which had hewn down many a Volscian, and 
perchance the same which ‘ struck Tarquin on the knee,’ he 
exclaims 
‘No, I'll die here. 
There’s some amongst you have beheld me fighting ; 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me.’ 


Menenius sums up well the defects in his character : 


‘He has been bred i’ the wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill schooled 
In boulted Janguage ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction.’ 


It is mostly thus. Soldiers rarely make good civilians. Wash- 
ington is one example how a successful warrior may be a good 
legislator ; but there have been few Washingtons in the world, 
and, moreover, Washington was no regularly trained soldier. It is 
a lamentable thing to think, that the very qualities of patriotism, 
which sometimes impel men to become soldiers, have thus a ten- 
dency to work their own ruin. Esprit du corps becomes a cha- 
racteristic, even of the most exalted minds, when they have been 
long accustomed to act in unison after a despotic fashion, such as 
the constitution of a regular army requires ; and the attempt to 
establish the military order of Cincinnati, in America, after the 
revolution, was most wisely discountenanced by the nation. Ifa 
revolution of force be needful,—and very rare are the cases,—then 
should it be in the fashion of the French revolution of J uly ; sharp 
and short; fierce while it lasts, and humane when it is over; 
fought too by men in plain clothes, wearing only a temporary 
badge, to distinguish them from the enemy during the heat of 
the combat: after the struggle is oyer, the next best thing is to 
farget all animosity. . 

Junrus REDIVvIvvs. 
(To be continued.) 
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SONGS OF THE MONTHS,.—No. 3, MARCH. 


WINDS AND CLOUDS, 


A wizard is he! 

D’ye see, d’ye see ? 
Temples arise in the upper air ; 

Now they are gone, 

And a troop comes on 
Of plumed knights and ladies fair ; 
They pass—and a host of spirits grey 
Are floating onward—away, away ! 


His sun-beams are lightning, 
The black clouds brightening, 
Grand is the world in the heavens to see ! 
His winds are the thunder, 
Scattering asunder 
The world he has made—but what cares he ? 
In a chariot of storm he rolls along, 
While the whirlwinds shout a triumphal song. 


Blow, March, blow! 

Your time is now; 
Soon you must hush your noisy breath ; 

Soon we shall listen, 

While rain-drops glisten, 
To the airs that murmur of Spring’s bright wreath ; 
Harm not the buds that dare to peep, 


Lest April away her sweet life weep. 
S. Y. 








NOTES ON SOME OF THE MORE POPULAR DIALOGUES OF 
PLATO. 


No. I.—Tue Proraaoras. 


(Continued from p. 99.) 


Proracoras here ceased speaking: and Socrates, after making many 
acknowledgments and professing himself almost convinced, said that one 
little difficulty still remained in his mind, which no doubt Protagoras 
could easily remove. For if a*man were to apply to Pericles, or any 
other of the famous orators, he might hear from them as fine a speech 
as that which Protagoras had made: but if he were to put a question to 
them, they could no more answer, or ask again, than an inanimate book; 
but, like brass, which if struck makes a long reverberation unless we lay 
our hands upon it and stop it, they make answer to a short question by 
an inordinately long harangue. ‘ Protagoras, however, is able not only 
to make a long speech, but to give a short answer to a short question : 
I therefore wish to have one difficulty explained. You say that virtue 
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can be taught; and you have several.times put together justice, prudence, 
temperance, and holiness, and called them collectively by the one word 
virtue. Is virtue then one thing, and are all these parts of it, or are 
they all names for one and the same thing? Protagoras answers— 
Virtue is one, and all these are parts of it—Are they such parts as the 
arts of gold, all of them exactly resembling the whole, and one another? 
or (like the parts of the face, viz. eyes, nose, ears, and mouth) extremely 
unlike ?—They are like the parts of the face-—May the same man have 
one of these parts of virtue, and be destitute of the others ?—Yes: many 
are courageous, but unjust, and many are just but unwise.—Then wisdom 
and courage are also parts of virtue ?—Yes.—And unlike each other, as 
you said of the other parts /—Yes., 
" Let us consider further of this matter. Is justice a just thing or an 
unjust one? surely itis a just thing —Undoubtedly.—Is holiness a holy 
or an unholy thing? most assuredly a holy one.—Yes,—But you say 
that the different parts of virtue are unlike one another. Then since jus- 
tice is a just thing, and holiness is not like justice, is holiness an unjust 
thing? Since holiness is a holy thing, and justice is not like holiness, is 
justice an unholy thing? I should affirm the contrary; that justice and 
holiness are either the same, or very nearly alike, and that nothing 1s so 
holy as justice, nor so just as holiness. It does not appear to me, re- 
plied Protagoras, so simple and obvious that justice and holiness are 
the same thing. There seems to me to be a difference; but let us call 
them the same thing, if you will.—I have no use, said Socrates, for ‘ if 
you will.’ I do not desire to examine or confute an ‘ if you will,’ or an 
‘if you think so,’ but what you think, and what I think, leaving out the 
*if’—No doubt, said Protagoras, justice and holiness are somewhat 
alike: all things, even black and white, hard and soft, and all other con- 
traries, are alike in some respects, The parts of the face, which were the 
comparison we used, are somewhat alike. You might prove, in this way, 
all things to be alike. We must not call things like or unlike merely 
because they have some little points of resemblance or of difference.— 
Do you then consider holiness and justice to have only some little points 
of resemblance !—Not exactly so, but yet not as you seem to think.— 
Since this discussion seems tu displease you, let us consider another part 
of what you said. 

Socrates, accordingly, dropping the subject of justice and holiness, 
but still endeavouring to drive Protagoras to an acknowledgment of the 
identity of all the virtues, now chooses as his example swppoatyn. This 
word, which was in very popular use, and which conveyed to the mind 
of a Greek associations of the highest praise, is untranslatable into 
English, because we have no single word by which we are accustomed 
to express the same combination of qualities and of feelings. Names of 
what Locke calls mixed modes, and especially the names of moral attri- 
— have very rarely any exact synonymes in another language. 
mete aoe. by ~_ so much light would be thrown upon the 
and clearing i be aly tks O08 by collecting from a large induction, 
important. portion - rae analysis, the niceties of meaning of this 
what iideil oad iatcile elt popular language. We should thus learn 

nd intellectual qualities the people in question were accus- 
tomed to think of in co ion, ¢ ttle. 
hjunction, and as forming part of one and the same 


character; and what, both in kind and in the degree of strength, were 
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the habitual sentiments, which particular moral or intellectual qualities 
excited in their minds. How great would be the difliculty of making 
an ancient Greek understand accurately what the nations of modern 
Europe mean by honour ; a Frenchman, what the English mean by the 
feelings of a gentleman ; any foreigner, what we mean by respectability. 


‘It is equally difficult for an Englishman to enter into the conception of 


owppoovyn, and throw himself into the feelings which that word excited 
ina Greek mind. Sometimes it seems as if it ought to be translated 
prudence, sometimes temperance, sometimes decency or decorousness, 
sometimes more vaguely, considerateness, sometimes good sense, The 
French word sagesse has nearly the same ambiguities, and expresses 
nearly the same mixture of moral and intellectual qualities.* The con- 
necting tie among these various attributes seems to be this : The word 
owdpoavrn denoted, in the mind of a Greek, all the qualities or habits 
which were considered most contrary to Jicentiousness of morals and 
manners, in the largest sense of the term. In a state of society in which 
the control of law was as yet extremely weak, in which the restraints of 
opinion, even in the democratic states, acted with little force upon any 
but those who were ambitious of public honours, and in which every- 
where (even at Athens, where person and property were far more effec- 
tually protected than in the other states of Greece) the unbridled excesses 
of all sorts committed by the youth of the higher classes, endangered the 
personal security and comfort of every man, it is not wonderful that 
self-restraint, and the habits of a thoughtful, regulated life, should be 
held in peculiarly high esteem. 

The great difficulty to an English reader, of following an argumenta- 
tive discussion which turns chiefly upon the meaning of a word having 
no synonyme in English, will scarcely in this instance be rewarded by 
the intrinsic merit of the discussion itself. Socrates forces Protagoras 
successively to admit, that owpoovrn is the same thing with wisdom, 
that it is the same thing with justice, or at least inseparable from it, and 
is pressing him still further, when Protagoras flies off into a long speech, 
filled with illustrations from the material universe, on a topic very dis- 
tantly connected with the subject which they were discussing. At the 
conclusion of this oration he was loudly applauded. 

__ Socrates hereupon observed, that he had a short memory, and 
if! a man made a long speech to him, he always forgot what 
it was about. As, therefore, if he were deaf, Protagoras would 
think it necessary to speak to him in a louder than his ordinary voice ; 
80, as he was forgetful, he hoped that Protagoras would shorten his an- 
swers, and accommodate their length to his capacity. Protagoras de- 
niurred to this, and lost his temper ; and there are several pages of excel- 
lent comic dialogue, at the end of which the matter is accommodated by 
the intervention of the bystanders; and it is agreed, at the instance of 
Socrates, that Protagoras should interrogate and Socrates answer, in 
order that Socrates might afford a specimen of what he thought the 
proper mode of answering. It turned out an unhappy specimen, how- 


ever, for Socrates was led by it to make as long a speech as any in the 
dialogue, 


* The interesting dialogue of Plato, called the Charmides, of which the quality of 
ewleeruvn 18 expressly the subject, affords ample illustration of all the varieties and 
bhades of association connected with that word, 
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Protagoras, who appeared anxious to change the subject, said, that he 
thought criticism on poetry to be one of the most important parts of in- 
struction, and he would interrogate him concerning poetry, keeping, 
however, on the subject which they were discussing, that of virtue, 
Simonides, in one of his poems, says, ‘ It is difficult to become a good 
man.’ In the same poem he afterwards expresses his dissent froma 
saving of Pittacus, XaXexdy odor Eupevar, (it is difficult to be a good 
man). Is not this inconsistent with what he had himself affirmed in the 
previous passage ! 

Socrates pretends at first to be puzzled by this question, and calls in 
Prodicus, with his nice distinctions, to help him in finding a difference 
between yeréo@ae (to become) and évae (to be), and in finding a double 
meaning for the word yaXeroy. After playing with the subject for some 
time, he gives his own account of the matter thus :— 

The scope and object, says he, of the poem of Simonides, is obviously 
to overthrow the dictum of Pittacus, ‘ It is difficult to be a good man.’ 
The wisdom of the ancients, continues he, was couched in these little 
pithy sentences, like those of the Lacedéemonians in our own day, of 
whose institutions and mode of education the sages of old were great 
admirers. This sentence of Pittacus, among others, was much quoted 
and praised, and Simonides thought that if he could demolish it, he 
would obtain the same sort of reputation which is obtained by defeating 
a celebrated athlete. 

Socrates then adduces some philological proofs, that the sense of 
Simonides was as follows :—It is difficult to be becoming a good man,— 
to be in progress towards it; but itis not, as Pittacus says, merely difficult 
to be a good man—it is impossible ; the gods alone are capable of ac- 
tually realizing the conception of goodness, He adduces subsequent 
passages of the poem in support of this interpretation. They are to this 
effect :—* Every man upon whom an irretrievable misfortune falls, be- 
comes bad. I will not seek for that impossible thing, an entirely blame- 
less man: I praise and love those (willingly) who do not commit any 
thing evil.” Here, says Socrates, he cannot mean, according to the ordi- 
nary collocation, I praise and love those who do not willingly commit 
any thing evil, Simonides was too wise to suppose that any man will- 
ingly commits evil: he knew that they who commit evil commit it in- 
voluntarily, He meant, I praise and love willingly those only, who do 
not commit any thing evil: meaning that a rood man sometimes forces 
himself to praise and love those whom he does not love willingly ; as for 
instance, an ill-doing parent, or his country when ill doing: and the 
poet accordingly adds,—* I am satisfied when I find a man not wicked, 
hor entirely inactive, and well versed in civil justice. [ will not blame 
him: there are enough of fools to blame.’ 

Socrates having made this commentary upon the poem of Simonides, 
invites Protagoras to resume the former discussion ; saying, that to con- 
Verse on poems seems to him like the resource of men of vulgar minds, 
pr ge nee tneetings, being unable, from ignorance, to converse 

' their own voices, call in singing women and musical instruments, 
poe gen ; the room otf conversation. But men such as aa 
Lies. yy ah can) - not need the voices of others, nor poets, ¥ ion 

MnO’ interrogate about their meaning, and may dispute about it 
for ever. Let us rather discuss with each other, and make trial of ou! 
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own powers, and of the possibility of our attaining truth. Having soft- 
ened Protagoras by some compliments, and] by disclaiming any design 
in conversing With him, except that of facilitating the attainment of 
truth, by seeking for it in conjunction with the wisest man whom he 
knows, he at length prevails upon Protagoras to make answer to his in- 
terrogations : and again asking Protagoras whether he adheres to his 
opinion, that wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, and holiness, are 
different things, he receives this answer,—That four of the five are very 
closely allied, but that courage is altogether different from the others, 
since there are many men who are extremely unwise, intemperate, un- 


just, and unholy, but highly courageous, 


By the courageous, said Socrates, you mean the daring !/—Yes; those 
who will encounter what others are afraid to face.—Virtue is a beautiful 
thing, is it not ’—The most beautiful of all things.—Is all virtue beau- 
tiful, or only some virtue ?—All, and in the highest degree—Who are 
they who dive daringly !/—Divers.—Is it because they understand diving ¢ 
—Itis—Who fight on horseback daringly? good riders or bad /— 
Good riders. In short, said Protagoras, those who know most are the 
most daring—Are you acquainted with persons who, although they 
know nothing of all these matters, are yet extremely daring /—But too 
much so.—Are these to be deemed courageous /—Courage would not be 
a beautiful thing if they were, since they are out of their senses— 
Then if those who dare without knowledge are not courageous, but are 
out of their senses, while the wise are not only daring but courageous, 
are not wisdom and courage by this account the same thing ? 

You have not, said Protagoras, correctly remembered what I said. I 
affirmed that the courageous were daring, but not that the daring were 
courageous : had you asked this, | should have answered, Not all of them ; 
and you have not shown me to have been wrong in affirming that the 
courageous were daring. You conclude that wisdom is the same thing 
with courage, because those who know are more daring than those who 
know not: but in this manner you might prove bodily strength to be 
the same thing with courage; for the strong in body, it cannot be de- 
nied, are powerful; and those who know how to wrestle, being un- 
doubtedly more powerful than those who do not, you might infer that 
they were more muscular. But I do not admit that the powerful are 
strong in body; only, that the strong in body are powerful. Power is 
not the same thing with bodily strength ; power may proceed from know- 
ledge, from passion, or from insanity ; but bodily strength, from nature, 
and good acquired habits of body. In like manner, I say that daring is 
not the same thing with courage. Daring may proceed from scientific 
skill, from passion, or from insanity ; courage, from nature, and good 
acquired habits of mind. 

Here commences the last, and most interesting and most philosophical, 
of the discussions in this dialogue:—On the true nature of courage ; 
and, lncidentally, on the proper test of virtue and of vice. 

Do not some men, asks Socrates, live well, and others ill ?—Without 
doubt.— Does a man live well if he lives in pain and yexation ?—No.— 
But if he passes his life pleasantly to its very termination, he lives well ? 
—He does so.—To live pleasantly then is good, to live unpleasantly is 
evil ’—If he lives pleasantly by honest pleasures,x—You call then some 
pleasant things evil, and some painful things good, like the generality 
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of mankind ?—I do.—But are not all pleasant things good, in so far as 
they are pleasant, and all painful things bad, in so far as paintul /—] 
am not sure, answered Protagoras, whether it can be universally 
maintained, that all pleasant things are good, and all painful things 
evil. think that I should answer in a manner more sate for the present 
discussion, and more conformable to the tenour of my lite, if I were 
to say that some pleasant things are not good, some painful things 
not evil, and some are neither good nor evil—Are not pleasant 
things those which cause, or which partake of, pleasure ?—Un- 
doubtedly.—And_ is not pleasure a good ?—Let us inquire, and de- 
termine whether the good and the pleasant are identical.—Unfold, 
then, to me another part of your mind, and as we have seen how you 
are minded on the subject of the good and the pleasant, let us see 
whether your opinion on the subject of Knowledge is the same witli that 
of the common of mankind. Knowledge, according to the vulgar 
opinion, is not a controlling and governing principle. Whatever may 
be a man’s knowledge, itis not that, they think, Which governs him, 
but sometimes he is governed by anger, sometimes by pleasure, some- 
times by pain, or love, or fear ; and knowledge is dragged about by all 
these, and used by them as their slave. Is this your opinion ; or do 
you, on the contrary, think that knowledge is a grand and ruling prin- 
ciple, which, wherever it exists, governs ; and that he who knows what 
is good and evil is overmastered by nothing, but does that which his 
knowledge commands /—lI think as you now say ; and it would be dis- 
graceful to me, if to any one, to maintain that wisdom and knowledge 
were not the most commanding of all human possessions.—You speak 
nobly and truly. But the common herd do not agree in your opinion ; 
they say that many who know what is best, and have the power to 
practise it, do not; and if you ask why, the answer is, Being over- 
powered by pleasure, or by pain, or so forth.—Men say this, as they say 
many other foolish things.—Let us then instruct them what that state 
is, which they style, being overcome by pleasure. 

When you say, my good friends, that a man is overpowered by plea- 
sure, you mean, that, being overpowered by delicious meats and drinks 
and other delightful objects of sense, knowing that these things are 
bad, he yet partakes of them ?— Certainly—Let us then ask them, In 
what view do you say that these things are bad? Is it because they are 
pleasant, and afford immediate delight; or because they afterwards 
occasion diseases and poverty! If they only conferred enjoyment, and 
produced none of these remote effects, would they be bad merely by 
causing enjoyment? They would surely answer, that these things are 
not bad for the immediate pleasure they afford, but for the diseases and 
want which flow from them in the end.—'lhey would.—But diseases 
and want are painful things?—They are.—It seems then that these 
things are bad only because they produce pains, and deprive us of other 
pleasures ?— It appears so.—And when, again, you say that there are 
good things which are painful, you mean such things as bodily exer- 
cises and the toils of military service, the painful operations of sur- 
geryy and the like ?—Certainly.—And are these good, on account of the 
acute suffering with which they are immediately attended, or on account 
of the health and good habits of body, and the public safety, empire, 
and wealth, which are their ultimate consequence /—On account of the 
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last.—They are good, therefore, because they terminate in pleasure, 
and in the prevention of other pains ; and there is nothing on account 

of which things can be called good, except pleasure and pain.—Ad- 

: mitted.—Then pleasure is the same thing with good, and pain with 
, evil: and if a pleasure is bad, it is because it prevents a greater plea- 
7 sure, or causes a,pain which exceeds the pleasure: if a pain is good, it 
, is because it prevents a greater pain, or leads to a greater pleasure. 
For, if this were not so, you could point out some other end, with 

reference to which, things are good or evil: but you cannot.—Granted,. 

But if all this be true, (still addressing the vulgar,) how absurd, we 

may tell them, was the opinion you expressed, that a man often, although 

knowing evil to be evil, practises it nevertheless, being overpowered bv 

pleasure? How ridiculous this is, will be plainly seen if, we drop some 

of the terms which we have hitherto used, and since the pleasant and 

the good are but one thing, call them by one name ; as likewise, the 

painful and the bad. You say, that knowing evil to be evil, a man_ yet 


. practises it, being overpowered ; by what? They cannot now say, by 
pleasure; since we have now another name for it, viz. good, Being 
, overpowered by good! It is strange, and absurd, if a man_ practises 


evil, knowing it to be evil, being overpowered by good. If we ask 
whether the good is worthy or not worthy to overpower the evil, they 
must answer, Not worthy; for, otherwise, to be so overpowered would 
be no fault. How, then, we must answer, can good be unworthy to 
overpower evil, or evil to overpower good, but by reason of its smaller 
amount? It is clear, then, that what you call, to be overpowered by 
pleasure, is to choose a greater evil for the sake of a less good. If we 
now drop the words good and evil, and resume the words pain and 
4 pleasure, we find, in like manner, that he who is said to be overpowered 
by pleasure, is overpowered by a pleasure which is unworthy to overs 
power: and a pleasure is unworthy to overpower a pain, only by being 
less in amount. For, if it be said, The immediately pleasant differs greatly 
from the ultimately so, I answer, only in the degree of pleasure and 
pain. If we sum up the pleasure and the pain, and place them in oppo- 
site scales, we ought to choose the greater pleasure, or the less pain, 
whether they are immediate or remote. 
: Now, is it not true that magnitudes appear smaller at a distance, 
' greater when close at hand? that sounds appear louder when nearer, 
fainter when more distant, and the like ?—Undoubtedly.—If, then, our 
well-doing depended upon our possessing great magnitudes, and avoid- 
ing small ones, what would our safety depend upon! Upon the faculty 
of seeing things merely as they appear, which leads to perpetual errors 
In the estimation of magnitudes ; or upon the art of measurement, which 
teaches us to detect false appearances, and ascertain the real magnitudes 
of bodies ‘—U pon the latter.—If our safety in lifed epended upon always 
choosing the larger number, and eschewing the less, what would be our 
sileguard ? surely knowledge: one of the kinds of knowledge of 
measurement, since it relates to excess and defect; and (since it relates 
to numbers), the knowledge of arithmetic ?—Undoubtedly. 

Since, then, it is upon the proper choice of pleasures and pains that 
our wel| doing in life depends, viz. upon choosing always the greater 
pleasure, or the smaller pain, what we here stand in need of is likewise 
measurement, since this also relates to excess and defect. But if it be 
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measurement, it is art, and knowledge. What particular art and know- 
ledge it is, we shall hereafter inquire ;_ but that it is knowledge, we have 
clearly shown, in opposition to that opinion of the vulgar which we set 
out with combating,—Protagoras, and all others who were present, 
assented, and it was agreed that doing evil always arose from ignorance, 
and doing well from knowledge. 

Since, then, no one chooses evil, knowing it to be evil, but mis. 
takingly supposing it to be good, no one, who is compelled to choose 
between two evils, will knowingly choose the greatest.—Allowed,—But 
what is fear? Is it not the expectation of some evil ?—It isx—Let Pro- 
tayoras then defend himself, and show that he did not err, when he said 
that courage differed greatly from the other virtues, Did he not say, 
that the courageous were they who will encounter what othersare afraid 
to face ?—Yes.—Who will encounter not] merely what the coward will 
encounter ?—Certainly not.—The coward will encounter only what is 
safe; the courageous man what is formidable ?—So men say.—Thiey 
do: but do you say, that the courageous man will encounter what is 
formidable, knowing it to be formidable ?—Your previous argument lias 
shown this to be untenable.—It has : for, if we have reasoned correctly, 
no man encounters that which is formidable, knowing it to be so: for 
to be overpowered, and lose command of himself, we have shown to be 
a mere case of ignorance—.We have.—But all, whether brave or cow- 
ardly, are ready to encounter what they consider safe.—Very true: but 
the brave man and the coward difier even to contraricty in what they 
encounter. The brave man will encounter war, the coward will not.— 
War being a noble or an ignoble thing ?—A noble thing.—And, if 
noble, good !—Certainly—And, if noble and good, then, by our ad- 
mission, pleasant !/—Granted.—Are cowards, then, unwilling to do 
what they know to be the better and the more pleasant ?—To admit this 
would be to contradict our former admissions.—bBut the courageous 
man; Ae too does what is better and more pleasant ?— He does. —The 
courageous man, In short, is neither bold when he ought not, nor fearful 
when he ought not; cowards are both.—Yes.—But if cowards are bold, 
aud are fearful, when they ought not, is it not from ignorance /~—It is. 
—Then men are cowards from not knowing what is formidable )—"[ ley 
are. But what makes men cowards, must be cowardice ?—Agreed. 
— then cowardice is the ignorance of what is and is not formidable ; 
courage, being the contrary of cowardice, consists merely in the know- 
ledge of what is, and what is not, formidable,—Protagoras with much 
difficulty allowed that. this consequence followed from what they had 
pres ously agreed upon, j 

» Socrates finally remarked what a whimsical turn their discussion had 
taken, Protagoras and he had changed parts in the course of it. He 
had begun by denying that virtue could be taught, and yet had engaged 
himselt in a long argument to prove that all virtue consisted in know- 
ledge, and therefore could be taught; while Protagoras, who had 
— ay eetng ge is capable of being taught, had as — 
teachable. a ei i hg ty 00 knowledge, and therelore = 
confusion, and would tee ged sonapogps Is _ entirely thrown s ‘ 
and clear up the questio a i ae ss Se peng 
taught. Protac wn n of what virtue is, and Whether it can be 

g agoras applauded his wish, and complimenting him on 
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his powers of argument, said, ‘1 consider myself not to be in other 
respects a bad man, and least of all an envious one. I have already 
saidto many persons that I admire you above all whom | have met, 
espec ially above those of your own age; and IT should not be surprised 
if you became one of those who are cele dethed for their wisdom. We 
will pursue the discussion which you suggest another time ; but now 
other business calls me away, And thus the conversation terminated. 

It isthe object of these papers not to explain or criticise Plato, but 
to allow him to speak for himself. It will not, therefore, be attempted 
to suggest to the reader any judgment concerning the athe or value of 
any of the opinions which are thrown out in the above dialogue. Some 
of them are so far from bei ‘ing Plato’s own opinions, that the tendency 
of his mind seems to be decidedly adverse to them. For sepinagie: the 
principle of utility w—the doctrine that all things are good or evil, by 
virtue solely of the pleasure or the pain shinai they einen —i8 as 
broadly stated, and as em phatically maintained against Protagoras by 
Socrates, in the dialogue, as it ever was by Epicurus or Bentham. And 

et, the @eneral tone of Plato's spec ulations seems rather to ys favour- 
“ie to the opinion that certain qualities of mind are good or evil in 
themselves, independently of all considerations of sein or pain. 
That such was the predominant tendency of his mind is, however, all 
that canbe affirmed ; it is doubtful whether he had adopted, on the sub- 
ject of the original foundation of virtue, any fixed creed. 

But we have already remarked, that when the subject-matter of the 
discussion is the nature and properties of knowledge in the abstract 
the opinions of Plato seem never to vary, but to proceed from a mind 
completely made up. And of this the above dialogue is an exemplifica- 
tion. For, whatever are the particular arguments used as media of 
proof, there appears throughout the di: logue, as there does in the other 
works of Plato, a distinct aim towards this one point, the inseparable- 
ness, or rather absolute identity, of knowledge and virtue: an atte mpt 
to establish, that no evil is ever done (as he expresses It both in this 
dialogue and elsewhere) voluntarily; but always involunt: arily, from 
want of knowledge, from ignorance of good and evil; that seientific 
instruction is the source of all that is most desirable for man: that who- 
ever had knowledge to see what was good, would cert unly do it; that 
morals are but a branch of inte lligence. It may with some certainty be 
aflirmed that this was Plato’s deliberate and scrious creed. 


A. 


NYMPHS. 


Beautirur Things of Old! why are ye gone for ever 
Out of the earth? Oh! why ; 
Dryad and Oread, and ye, Nere ‘ids blue! 
Whose presence woods and hills and sea-rocks knew— 
Ye've pass'd from Faith’s dim eye, 
And, save by poet’s lip, your names are honour’d never. 
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The sun on the calm sea sheddeth a golden glory, 
The rippling waves break whitely, 
The sands are level and the shingle bright, 
The green cliffs wear the pomp of Heaven’s light, 
And sea-weeds idle lightly 
Over the rocks ; but ye appear not, Dreams of Story! 


Nymphs of the sea! Faith’s heart hath fled from ye, hath fled ; 
Ye are her boasted scorn ; 
Save to the poet’s soul, the sculptor’s thought, 
The painter’s fancy, ye are now as nought : 
Mute is old Triton’s horn, 
And with it half the voice of the Old World is dead. 


Our creeds are not less vain; our sleeping life still dreams ; 
The present, like the past, 
Passes in joy and sorrow, love and shame ; 
‘Truth dwells as deep ; wisdom 1s yet & name ; 
Life still to death flies fast, P 
And the same shrouded light from the dark future gleams. 


Spirits of vale and hill, of river and of ocean— 
Ye thousand deities ! 
Over the earth be president again ; 
And dance upon the mountain and the main, 
In view of mortal eyes: 
Love us, and be beloved, with the Old Time’s devotion ! 
*\/* : 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL, VERJUICE., 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuer are things which you do not enjoy in these northern 
latitudes; you cannot see them, for they are so seldom here to 
be seen: you cannot feel them, because, when they are here, you 
are scarcely ever free from some discomfort, or apprehension of 
discomfort, spite of great coats and lined cloaks, in the foggy or 
musty night air, though it be the meridian of summer : therefore 
you will not know how balmy and delicious the scene and its 
circumstances are, unless you go some fifteen or twenty degrees 
southward; then you will find in them a taste of Elysium, if your 
memory of other things do not fasten on and scathe your mind sand 
even then you may be anodyned into forgetfulness, and fancy and 
magination will envelop your spirit in a mantle of creations, $° 
vivid, rich, and soothing. so 
that you will wish to dream 
aroused from the dream. the 
be soothed and soften 
ritual sweetness, 

your dandy-craft, 


invigorating, and yet composing, s 
on for ever: and, when you are 
returning reality of bitterness will 
“d by the yet lingering ‘and mingling spl- 
Do not imagine that an excursion in one o 
not the best of the Clubs’ yachts, however 
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compact, neat, well-finished, well-manned, well-ordered, and 
belly-timber- stored she may be, will give you the true relish. 
They are all too small, too bladdery- light, too feathery under 
their canvass; they are all too crank ; they leap about, toss, dip, 
heave, bore, pitch “and lurch too loosely and riotously: the de- 
mand which they make on more than half your senses in holding 
on. and the effort to rivet your drunken feet to the mad deck, 
will not give you the necessary freedom of body and soul; or, if 
you do catch a transient olimpse, or a ood draught of the 
loveliness and glory, just as you would exe Jaim, in your sudden 
rapture, ‘how beauti—’ full your distended jaws are of the salt 
water from that splash of a wave which has reached up to the 
main catharpen-legs. No, no! nothing like a good spanking 
eight-and-thirty gun frigate, (she’s a four-and- forty now-a-days ; ) 
such a frigate as my “old, glorious, darling ship, the A- . 
peace be to her manes! if the oysters and crabs have not used 
up all her ribs and knees, or the coral-worms built pyramids over 
them. A frigate is the carriage in which, to the completeness of 
grasp and fulness of enjoyment, your senses may rise and revel 
amid such beauties. 

What beauties ? 

Those which for the last half-hour my mind’s eye has been 
looking on, and my spirit dancing and floating: i in, aS My memory 
le aped back toa night in early January, 1808, when the A—— 
spread her wings for a flight from the bay of Funchal, rounded 
the point SW. of Loo rock, “and, with a fresh south-eastern breeze, 
swept over the liquid wrinkled ribs of the Atlantic. On the star- 
board hand you saw the twinkling lights from the dwellings which 
dotted the hill-side like glow-worms on a moss-bank, on a 
Brobdignag scale; and the dark mountain, bearing up its lofty 
crown, seeming to hold communion with the millions of stars 
Which looked out of the deep blue concave, so bright, so clear, 
so full: legions and legions of lovely spirits were they, gazing down 
on earth ‘and ocean with their olden and oladdening eyes— 
brighter, fairer, deeper, fuller, more lustrous than any we can see 
here ; and the air was so congenial, so softening yet exhilirating, 
as it swept across the brow ; while the deep- toned anthem of the 
rolling waves, dissolving among the whispers of the snowy foam, 
whic h danced in flake id lines as the ship rode over them, lulled the 
soul into a dreamy joy: and then there were myriads of phospho- 
rescent: sparks that shot, leaped, vanished, rose, glittered, and 
faded, in the clear dark waters; the fishes, elves, mermen and 
mermaids, fairies of the deep, und all, had illuminated their green 
sea-groves for a festival, And I, while I sat stooping to look 
into this bright pageantry, was as quiet, as happy, as blessed as 
when, in my eighth year, I used to lie on the o’erfringing green- 
sward on the banks of Rushton’s pool, (a small pellucid lake, a 
mile from my common in Worcestershire,) nestled in by entirely 
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surrounding woods and hazel coppices, and there look into the 
trees which grew downwards, and gracefully waved their branches 
and shook their foliage, as the fleeey clouds sailed through them 
into the inverted sky: - when I used to trace the double trees 
meeting at their roots, and fancy the road to heaven was through 
that mirroring water which showed all things so transparently 
and clear. And so it was; but the world would not allow me to 
vo to heaven that way. And then the little fishes would come 
gliding up, by ones, and twos, and threes, till nensaads had col- 
lected, to say ‘how dye do?? to me, and, ‘are not we very 
happy here ?° And they flirted about, and isis d their silvery 
spangled sides in sport, and each turned a glancing sapphire and 
emerald eye up to mine, and then, at a move of my “fac e or finger, 
the whole troop would dart away, flashing their beauty at me, 
allecting to be afraid, and then come creeping bac ‘k again—tfor | 
would not hurt them, and they knew it—and | utterly forgo 
the purpose which called me to those woods, which was to hunt 
birds’ nests, and chase butterflies, and catch grasshoppers : and 
| walked away tongueless, letting the grasshoppers, butterthies, 
and birds’ nests alone, as | communed with my nature, and whet 
| had seen, in strolling, with feet that felt no cround, towards my 
home, I think T ought to have been happy’: ; but folks spoiled 
me in the making. And here, on this night, L inhaled new 
delight, as 1 sat now in the larboard fore-chains, (as [| said,) 
bending my eyes and soul down on the beautiful visions there: 
now over on the starboard side. trac ing the dark and bulky form 
and changing outline of the hill, from ‘which 1 stars following stars 
rolled out, after their holier salutation, from the mountain's head. 
| gazed, and thought, and dreamt, till all the universe was as 
happy as LT wished it to be: and that wishing does not execed 
the limits of likelihood: there is abundance of material for uni- 


versal beauty and universal happiness, if man did not take such 
pains, in his skill, to mar it. 


‘Hurrah! for a feast of oranges,’ was the voice-subdued ex- 


clamation on the forecastle, as the rumour ran through ‘the first 
watch, after coiling down the ropes—all snus and a leading 
wind for ‘St. Michael's.’ More excitement! another bit of 
stranger-land for me to gaze on. [ knew the Azores, and their 
a inf summer all the year round, from books: and there 1s 
. Michael's under my vision—a low, dim, gre y-looking town, 
ee some broad ragged batterics projecting towards the sea: it looks 
like a timber-whart, neglected and in confusion: the old balks 
begrimed with age, as if no spec lator has had dealings there for 
half a century. But there is a turret. or two: half-a-dozen 
beams lashed together and stuck on end, as a sort of sign- -board ; 
and bells jingle and el; imour from their summits. ‘U'his ugliness 
— off from the troop of smug, clean, round knobs. smooth 
iummocks, semi- -spheroids, as regularly sloped as if they were $0 
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the many eggs cut laterally, painted green, and set up on their bases. 
hes The sea has been ina ‘boil here, and there are some of the huge 
em bubbles that have taken a stubborn freak into their heads, to con- 
COS solidate; but there is much beauty and good-nature in the freak, 
oh and so greater-beautied and better nature indulged them in it, 
tly and garlanded them over with her most gladdening and refreshing 
i ereen, Green, green, green every where ; light, mellow, or deep, 
ne as the erass, grain, and groves, ‘and the sun’s laugh, and their 
al- own shadows, present it in diversity to the eye ; all gradations 
Ty of green; and all looks as fresh as ifthe rain had just washed if 
ry over; andthe speckled blue sky looks down upon it with serenity 
nd of blessing 5 and the loveliness which that sky ¢: anopies throws 
ap hack, with its thankfulness, a blessing and a sone. ‘This is the 
Ie, Island of the Golden Fruit, and it is not guarded by * Hesper, 
iy the dragon, and sisters three :’-— 
ot ‘He with the silver hair and silver eye ;’ 
nt > for, look, yonder they come! boats—one, two, three, five, a 
ud dozen! all laden up to the gunwales with the juicy balls. Now, 
Sy dont you be cockneyish in your sele ‘ction : those dee ‘p-coloured 
” ones are not the thing; not half so luscious as those with one 
A side of their cheeks tinged with green just ebbing into yellow ; 
vd you may drain them and muneh the wm, rind and ‘all: > so much 
W the better; the pungent bitter corrects the effect of too free in 
:) dulgence, to which you are prone, alter a sea voyage: they are 
; fresh from the tree, and are quite as ripe as the others were when 
n ' they were gathered. There is no suspicion upon them; a taint, 
'S from which the others are not free; for, observe, thes lie too 
L orderly, having been packed for, but oes to find, an earlier 
market. Llave no trade with them: and of those lighter, but 
i truer fellows, an old clasp-knife will pure cel a purser’s broad 
- bay full to choaking. What a perfume fore and aft, and atween 
f decks! The whole ship, even to the cable-tier, from forehold to 
bread-room, is all onANGE! Suck, suck; squeeze, squeeze, from 
‘ stem to stern, and orange-peel flying in yellow showers through 
the ports. Eat away : good oranges are fruit on which you can 
7 neither cloy nor surfeit ; * and here you have them good. 
| Some hundreds of cases were taken on board, to be served out 
; oT atuitously, daily, to the ship’s company, as an antiseptic, when 
sali junk and rusty pork made such qualification valuable; and 
with these, and a score of diminutive bullocks, as fat as orey- 
) hounds in a consumption, for the fleet, we weighed, and stee red 
? lor Cadiz, with nothing but cloudless sky, fair bree ze, and rippling 


sea, till the snow -white walls and towers of the city, the tall 
masts of the enemies’ fleets lying in the harbour, and the twelve 
noble and beautiful ships of the line of our own, rose upon us 
like faint flashes of light, and then grew more distinct and sub- 
stantial, And what a sight it was when the whole magnificence 


of the scene was unfolded—tlaid out to the gaze! W hen, at the 
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distance of about three miles from Cadiz lighthouse, making 
that a centre, the eye ranged along an outstretched fore-ground 
of some twenty-five miles, (for I won't call the sea fore-ground, 
though it is the nearest object in the picture,) from Point 
Chipiona on the one hand, towards Cape Trafalgar in the SE.; 
the former dwindling off into a low, fine line, as it projected 
into the sea, and the blue-vapour-looking hills about Seville 
rising over it; the latter (towards Cape Trafalgar) leaving the 
slopes and hillocks of sand, where the waves gently and sportively 
broke, and rising into a perpendicular and dark, rocky wall, 
against which the billows dashed angrily, as at a barrier that 
coldly scorned and spurned the assault. From glancing the 
eye along the bare line thus spoken of, we return again to the 
NW., and mark the objects that checker the scene on the 
beach and shore, where the yellow sand lies basking under the 
southern sun, and Rota elevates its rough front and embattled 
walls—the frowning and watchful guardian of that side of the 
entrance to the harbour of Cadiz, which from that point indented 
and drew back in a noble and beautiful semicircular sweep, as if 
holding out an embracing arm of welcome to the long-absent 
bark and the ocean wanderer, which here were bid to repose on 
the secure and unruffled bosom of the haven, after toil and pen: 
and the whole of that shore, from Rota to Puerto Santa Maria, 
embellished with the deep and luxurious tinting of the glowing 
clime; less beautiful and pastoral than the landscape-green in 
England, but voluptuous, heated, and glittering in its picturesque 
of russet, golden, grey, and blue variety, with here and there a 
little island of green, lying as a carpet on the sand, between two 
stately-looking mansions, whose walls were of dazzling whiteness ; 
and far, far back, towering up in solemn dignity, massively dark 
at first, then fading away into dense vapoury remoteness, those 
far-famed mountains of Estremadura,—Cervantes’ immortalized 
hills—the Sierra Morena, like intense meditations, gazing on 
the world, which they saw not. Then, starting out from the creek 
under St. Mary’s walls, the market. water, and passage boats, 
with snowy wings or splashing oars, standing across the bay, 
careless of our watchful gaze, rill the walls of the city shut them 
in. And there, too, the combined Spanish and French fleet ; the 
tricolor floating amicably in the same fanning breeze with the 
golden ensigns of Spain, which so soon afterwards were swung 
against each other in deep and deadly animosity. ‘Then, to an 
Englishman who has never seen an assemblage of houses and 
churches, all built of pure white stone, and shining beneath a 
warm sky, the city of Cadiz is an object which fills him with 
wonder, delight, and admiration ; looking, as it does from this 
ty -igpthicies = apa. of marble palaces : he knows not 
hone wha iow oy iy streets, and the thousands of abomina- 

: € passenger at every step within its walls: he 
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sees nothing but beauty, grandeur, and splendour—a realization 
of one of those romantic pictures which his imagination has 
painte «l while he read. Projecting out of the sea was the strong 
hulwark of defence, Fort St. Se hestion, on the extreme point of 
which, the lofty watch-tower looked out upon the ocean, and 
vazed down on the splintered billows, which _— <d and whirled 
round the Porcus reefs, and fixed the sight of a gazer from the 
sea, in spite of himself, for a while. ‘Then, mans upwards, 
the eye rested on and ran along the thousands of little turrets or 
Miradors, which give to ¢ ‘diz. so singular an aspect—beautiful 
indeed, even though they are used as posts for the Spanish 
washerwomen’s clothes-lines ; but magical when appropriate “1 to 
their original and more pou: use of supporting tinted, 
striped awnings, under which the black-eyed and _ silke n- footed 
Andalusian damsels parade or sit scree med from the sun’s fierce 
rays, to inhale the sea-breeze, and gaze upon the flashing mirror 
and the Sierra Ronda; or sometimes walting a rich, fond look, 
or a wistful sigh over the : sandy isthmus, up to Medina Sidonia, 
which lies, like a flock of sheep, herded on the mountain's side, 
and to those ragged, jagged, whimsically shaped, uplifting, dusky, 
dark, dim, and ‘aber hills, which lead the spirit over into that 
paradise of the old Moors, the Vega of Grenada. But, reader, 
there was one ingredient in the finishing slory of these assembled 
objects, which, if you now take a trip to C ‘adiz, you will not find : 
doubtless, it was that which called many a lance from many a 
lustrous eye under those awnings on the roofs : viz., that ever- 
moving and ever- splendid array of magnificent ships of war, 
twelve | sail of the line, and the scattered ‘frigate s, which spotted 
the blue and glistening waters with their gorgeous pride and 
eraceful glory ; ; at one hour studding the distant horizon with 
their white sails : now sweeping along i in stately mi yesty away to 
the westward: then mingling among the shadows of the dark 
rocks and hills to the eontuned - now riding over the billows in 
gallant order, full before the city’s ramparts, and pausing to be 
gazed on whi they frowned de ‘fiance: then slowly rolling away 
in calm contempt. 

lrequently the fleet stood far away out of the sight of land, 
probably in the futile hope of luring the enemy from their se- 
cure harbour: age : but they were too wise to allow themselves to 
be caught in such a trap. Napoleon’ s policy with his navy was 
much deeper than, at that time, it was by our government conjec- 
tured to be. He, perhaps, anticipated wearing us out by a continu- 
ally ine reasing expense. In every harbour W he ‘re there was conve- 
hience for laying down a man-of-war’s keel, he was building ships; 
and at the pe riod of which I speak, the whole northern division of 
the Mediterranean was his: hisaim was to make it necessary for 
the English to send ships to watch them. ‘Thus the French naval 
force was increasing with astonishing rapidity, and the resources 
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wore inexhaustible, and accessible at an outlay almost as nothing 
in comparison with the mighty swallowing up of means to which 
England was liable. For every new vessel that was launched 
in each of the enemy’s ports in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
and on the Atlantic and channel boards of France, an equality of 
strength must necessarily be kept up in front of it by the Eng. 
lish, at all the vast expense to the nation which was thereby in- 
curred: while, lying snugly in harbour, Napoleon’s fleets were 
maintained at less than one-third of the cost which was. sus- 
tained, and remains to be felt by England; and had the war 
continued but a few years longer, 1t is not very foolish to suppose 
that Napoleon’s lie-still manceuvres would have mastered our 
activity and vigilance,—that our resources would have been 
crippled, and the French sufliciently strong to cope with us on 
our own element. Sometimes, for several days, the fleet was out 
of sight of Cadiz: but the inshore squadron was left to look into 
the harbour, and to pick up, occasionally, any bold, but unlucky 
adventurer, who might take that opportunity of running towards 
Cadiz: for, in nine cases out of ten, he, that is she, was almost 
certain of being chopped up by the wary and watchful dragons. 
These matters rendered our inshore station in the A——, one 
of constant excitement and alert occupation ; and many were the 
instances of cruelty, for the paltry purposes of gain, and private 
injury of individuals, which we thus perpetrated according to 
orders, and under the sanction of the honourable laws of war. 
When will nations abandon the practice of piracy and robbery 
on the high seas? Neyer while war is the trade of honour. 
Justify, if you will, the custom of seizing and destroying vessels 
armed for the purpose of conflict and depredation ; but oh! re- 
move that foul stain from the name of enterprize, which eagerly 
secks and fattens on the ruin of the defenceless, merely because 
they belong to a nation against the power of which the madness 
of our rulers has issued its murdering ban. What! forego 
our prospects of prize-money and booty? Forego your silly 
boast of belonging to an honourable profession, then! No, 
no; for such is the honour that is linked with the profession— 
take away the magnets of prize and booty. and how wonderfully 
will the profession of arms diminish in its attractions!  Ofien- 
times the capture of a small craft, carrying crockery-ware oF 
vegetables to the market. has been purchased by the loss of 
many lives and mangled limbs: and the seamen engaged in the 


‘ noble ‘and perilous adventure,’—for these 


at captures were made 
within range 


of the forts and musketry on the beach.—were 
Seon UY © sixpence, as their share of the proceeds of 
rive. . a > . 3 

prize-money, 1 did not think, then, so closely on the subject, 


\ 4 : ‘| tf ° . . . 
oe at with somany others, mingled in these truly disgrace: 
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vos ~ uituman acts. [ had caught the excitement which 
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0 es iit ral, and, let me say, if Was soul-stirring, ‘I he {oul- 
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ness was hidden by the glare which surrounded me; and. it 
was, indeed, most exhilirating to be running along the land, 
inviting the whistle of a shot from the batteries; to fasten my 
eyes on the ever-varying picture—making a moving diorama, new 
every hour, which land, and towers, and battlements, and. cities 
presented in our course ; gic hing at that which endeavoured 
to escape. It was on one of these temporary absences of the 
leet the at | had my first prac fl ‘al lesson of * shot in anger,’ as if 
is called; though there was more laughing, and cheerimeg, and 
hurraing, on our side, than anger, ‘The A——, Mercury, and 
Cr: isshop per, were lying at single anchor off the lighthouse, when 
a laree drove of Sin all cr alt, bold in the convoy of a flotilla of 
vunboats, and the oreal distance of the nelish fleet, came 
swaggering round Point Chipiona, from San Lucar and other parts 
NW. of Cadiz, standing with fair wind for the latter place ; ap- 
parently confident that we were too we sak to venture on attack- 
ino them: while another flotilla of gunboats stood out from 
Cadiz to strengthen them, and the combined) French and 
Spanish fleets were at such an easy distance, that they could 
intercept and desfroy us, if we did stand in to annoy them. We 
lay very quiet ; but no sooner had they advanced sufficie ntly far 
to leeward to render retre ating round ( ‘hipiona before we could 
be in amongst them, impossible, than each anchor was tripped, 
and instantly, at once, our little squadron heeled to the load of 
canvass with which the "y were C ‘rowded. While we were lying so 
innocently still, every ‘thing had been pre pared — bulk-heads 
down—a clean swee p, fore and aft, of the main deck—shot-racks 
ranged — breechings cast loose—tompions out — gun-tackles 
coiled down—fe arnought screens suspended over the Th itchways, 
throueh which powder was to be handed—fires out—my friend, 
the goat, sent down to the cable-tier—the captain’s ducks and 
veese left in the coops, to eackle and quake, and take their chance 
-the doctors saws, and knives, and probes, and bandages, and 
ee ts, alllaid in order, in the cockpit, and | devoutly hoping, 
s, fempted by curiosity, | looked at them, that T might be blown 
away altogethe y, rather than that he should exercise his skill on 
my limbs or carcase. And every man and boy was mute 
as he stood at his station. Hlere and there might be seen one 
drawing the knot of the handkerchief, oirt around his loins, or 
that of his head- bandages: all grim in lip and glistening in 
eye. Lue ‘kily there was not muc h time to think; and, in ten 
minutes from our getting under way, the flotilla, which came 
out of the harbour, let fly a thundering compliment from a score 
of four-and-twe nty pounde rs: some ofthe shot of which phizzed 
and whizzed and split through the sails and rigging, like the 
bursting vg ofa lection of ’sc ape-Vvé alves in steam-e Ngines ; others fell 
just alongside, with a short sharp chop, as if they were culting 
the ocean into splinters; and threw up a deluge of spray, which 
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fell like a shower of rain over the whole hull, from stem to stern, 
and rattled like a hail-storm, ‘Go on, my fine fellows; you 
will catch it presently: we shall speak to you in a minute, 
when our tongues can be better heard. Now for it! ‘Shorten 
sail!’ Up run the courses. Top-gallant-sails and royals are in 
with the word. Nothing on her but three top-sails and a jib, 
‘Stand to your guns,’ rings like the full diapason burst of an 
organ in «a void church: all is hushed. Another tightening 
twitch at handkerchiefs, and more rows of set teeth shown, or lips 
hardened together—smack ! bang! crack! whizz! They are 
pouring it into us across our larboard bows, from the other division 
of gun-boats ; then it is high time. So, ‘ Watch her as she 
comes up to the wind.—Luff!’ ‘ Fire !’—and a thousand pounds 
of iron is rained from her twenty-three sulphur fountains ; round- 
shot, grape, and canister, all hissing and banging together; 
the huge bulk recoils, and every mast, rib, and beam in her quakes 
in the thundering weight of the blow she has given : and, the next 
instant, what a horrible confusion of screech and howl rises above 
the cannons’ bellowing! it is frightful! The whole shower fell in 
the very midst of them; and scores of men are swimming about 
for dear life; one gun-boat sinks beneath the boiling whurl. 
‘Over to the larboard guns ;—stand by ;—take good aim, as she 
falls off Up with the helm!—fire!’ Another recoil, and a 
similar quaking fore and aft, alow and aloft. So, we are at it, 
‘hammer and tongs ;° ‘ allorder is orderless.’ Two minutes since all 
was so death-like quiet—now such yelling, hurraing, hallooing, 
leaping, tugging, clattering of ropes, and grumbling of blocks, as 
if all the tenants of the lower regions, black from the smoke, had 
broken loose and gone mad. Now the rookery on our starboard 
side gives us a second edition, embellished with bar, grape, and 
canister; but it falls harmless; nobody is hurt by it, except the 
tough oak ; two-thirds of the intended pelting either goes over US, 
or falls short. The fellows point their guns badly ; there isa 
little wabbling sea, which, though it does not shake our steadi- 
ness, causes them to roll and reel to it ; let but the breeze continue 
half an hour, and we shall make fishes’ meat of most of them, if 
they will stay so long. I cannot resist the invitation of curiosity, 
but poke my head through an idle port. Well done, little Grass- 
hopper ! she skips among them, as if she were hunting fillets of 
sunshine ina crocus-meadow; and Mercury flings his wings 
about, as if he were shaking the dew from his Rill Bursting 
forth from the many black iron mouths, and whirling rapidly i 
thick rings, till it swells into hills and mountains, through which 
ri sharp red tongue of death darts flash after flash, and mingling 
a erg rolls upward like a curtain, in awful vo 
ants beneath: i %- aay — [oe we rn ge de 
a Saqpaat a5 ae aly mast-heads and points of yare 
cut away from the bodies to which they belong; 
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and sustained, or resting, on the ridges of the dense and massy 
vapours alone. ‘The ensigns are partially enveloped in the 
clouds: so much of them as is visible shivering in the multiple “dl 
concussions, as though they fluttered in’ the antic ipation of vic- 
tory, or trembled in “the expectation of defeat. And ever and 
anon, amid the breaks of the cannons’ peal, the shrieks and cries 
of the wounded, mingling with the deep roar of the out-poured 
and constantly reiterated ‘ hurra! hurra! hurra! a chorus of 
cataracts, sweep over the rippled smiles of the patient, passionless, 
and unconscious sea. Sulphur and fire, agony, death, and horror, 
are riding and revelling on its bosom; yet ‘how gently, brightly 
layful is its face! ‘To see and hear this! what a maddening of 
the brain it causes! yet it is a delirium of joy; avery fury of 
—— And that loud exulting shout again, which now be- 
einning at once in each, 1s echoed and reduplic: ated from ship 
to ship, announces more destruction, more human slaughter: yes, 
two other of the gun- -boats are gone down; many men with 
them sink to death in the whirlpools ; and the poor wretches 
who are scattered on the waste of waters, amidst descending mis- 
siles, are swimming for their comrades’ vessels, in the agony of 
(; ding hope; some scramble on boi ard safely ; others, too distant, 
are strugeling for life. * Lower the quarter boats ; cutters 
and vawle ‘Ts away, and pick as many up as you can ; and ina 
few minutes our boats are among the poor fellows. Fifteen are 
thus saved, and brought on board ; ; yet to be prisoners. * Hlurra, 
hurra!’ another rattling cheer rings upon the air,and rolls through 
the welkin. The ‘y are off—sec udding for the shore, to get wade r 
the batteries of Rota. After them we 80, ploughing the fore air 
with fire and iron, whenever a gun can be brought to bear. In 
a few minutes the storm bursts anew, and with increased fury and 
force, for the gun-boats have formed in line under the land, 
and Rota opens upon us. Attend to the leadsman in the chains: 
he chaunts out in a clear high tone, ‘ and a half three,’ twenty- 
one feet of water! and the ship draws nineteen! if we stand ona 
minute longer we shall be hard and fast, and the ‘y may do what 
they please | with us—so, ‘ Ready, about, down with the helm ! let 
them have the broadside while she’s in stays!’ So said, so done: 
and now, wheeled round on the starboard tack, let her fall off, 
to lie beam on to the land, with her nose snuffing Cadiz harbour : 
here we continue pour Ing it afterthem as long as a shot can reac h; 
till having retreated to the edge of the surf, the gun-boats are 
directly under the shelter of the batteries, which the guns of the 
A—— cannot reac th: but Grasshoppe rand Mercury, bel ‘ing of less 
draught, close in, and receive to themselves our share of the good 
things which are there distributed, and we cannot avail ourselves 
of the bounty. But now, out boats—man them, and away to pick 
up as mi any as possible of the dispe rsed vessels, which are endea- 
vouring to escape under the smoke into the harbour. While we 
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are thus employed, hot work indeed it is for the little Grass- 
hopper: she, from her light draught, is enabled to get in so 
closely that she seems mingled in the fire and smoke of the 
enemy: but the fury of the turmoil diminishes—the gun-boats 
slacken fire, and let fly at intervals, each wider and more pro- 
longed than the former, Still Rota, for a time, maintains its 
vigour of salutation, and then grows weary. And, * hurra! 
hurra!’ Several of the gun-boats are stranded, and their crews 
are scampering on the beach, and seudding into the town ;— 
others of them, with the utmost speed of sail and oar, are running 
into Cadiz. ‘Turn your eyes to the harbour, there is something 
a-stir there; ay, a seventy-four and two frigates are in motion, 
No matter, the wind is in their teeth ; they must beat out, and we 
are to windward of them three miles. We have done as much 
mischief as we could do. Mercury and Grasshopper are called 
off; and with seven captured vessels under our wings, we stand 
out to the southward, where now the mast-heads of the fleet are 
visible in the horizon. Doubtless the admiral has heard the 
noise, and they are all coming up to see what has been the 
Inatter, 

Reader, | have, in part, told you what were my sensations. I 
had no time to be frightened during all this, for [| was not in my 
right mind—lL was in a whirl: the bustle, hallooing, hurraing, 
crashing, cracking, rattling, thundering, whizzing, and whistling, 
made me drunk and delirious ; like a fellow in a tavern, who, 
when he is in the third heaven of jollity, smashes tables and 
chairs, dishes and glasses—dashes his fists through the cdoor- 
pannels and the windows, all senseless of the scarilying and 
bruises he inflicts upon himself in the indulgence of his fun: mine 
Was an excitement even to frenzy, from the strangeness, and 
wondrous novelty of my position ; and, | dare say, if any one had 
set me the example, | should have ran away and hid myself if | 
could; only, it happens, that there are no back doors to escape by 
in these aflairs. 

Alter making report to the admiral, we were ordered to Gib- 
raltar with the prizes, and to refit; and that night we bore up 
lor the entrance to the Straits, with a fair wind: and, no doubt, 
each man on board, trom the captain to the scavenger, lay awake 
a little, during the first watch, calculating; taxing his arith- 
metical shill on the proceeds and divisions of eighths, and third of 
eighths, five shares, three shares, share and half, single, and halt 
shares, trom the day's hard, bad work, and that agreeable, bu! 
untortunate flock of chickens, (our plunder, ) that fluttered within 
the ship’s shadow. But the calculations were somewhat pre- 
mature: the arithmetic proved to be faulty ; for, at about twelve 
Q clock, a world of black mountain clouds, apparently as solid as 
the Sierra Ronda itself, came marchir 
and gave solemn w arning of the elem 
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assail us: and all hands were called on deck, in preparation for its 
burst. Each of the little vessels was hailed, with an order to 
shorten sail, and make all as snug as possible, and to keep the 
ship's lights in sight. All our smaller sails were taken im, the 
COUPSCS furled, and hands were sti tioned by the topsail sheets 
and halyards, ready to let go at the mstant i should be neces- 
cary: clewlines and er were manned; and we Tay for 
some minutes in a death-like and omiuious callin; not a breath of 
air moving; even the feathers of the dog-vane hung stirless on 
the staff; while on came the mass of cloud im magnificent and 
terrible array, as it advanced swallowing every thing up in a 
wide, dense, and j ae trable blackness; till, sweeping, like one 
vast envelopmg mantle, over the mast-heads, it descended com- 
pactly on the other side of the concave, and shut out every star 
and every patch of sky: then, as if the whole « canopy were an 
ocean, the cataract torrents poured perpendicularly down, like 
millions and millions of steel rods shot from heaven, sparkling 
and glistening in the lightning’s sharp andr ipid flashes, which 
scathed the e yes, and plunge “<d all our universe in palpable, thick, 
heavy, solid darkness, for one moment, and at another exhibited, 
dl around, the sea one sheet of smoke, through which myriads 
of updashed spikes broke in sparkling bubble: the torrent comes 
rattling down on the ship’s decks, as if it were raining tons of 
pebbles; yet all the sails lie sleeping, drenched, and dead, against 
the masts, for not a sigh of wind breathes iuto them. But now 
the black mass of mountain over head rolls slowly off; and, be- 
iween its jagged roots, a star or tWo appears in the grey sky, and 
the sails begin to nod. Hear the distant muttering: it comes, 
sharpening into a howl:—'tis here! * Let fly the topsail sheets 
aid halyards! clew down the yards! away alofi, men, and furl 
the sails!? and the ship rides im a cauldron of foam, though she 
heels to it as if she were close-hauled, and under a press of sail, 
ina still! breeze; while the fierce wind, catching af the white 
crests of the sea, mows them like a scythe in a grass-meadow, 
and seatters them, in showers of mist, as far as the eye can reach, 
into that blackness to leeward: but the very force of the wind 
heeps the billows down ; the ‘y do not rise higher than the stubble 
ma reaped wheat-field. Oh, the poor unfortunate men in the 
prizes! it is impossible such fragile and ill-found yessels can live 


in tins furious howling and hurtling of the wind. And look 
around; cast your piercing and anxious eyes eyery — : hun- 
dreds ie so at once, with the word: —they are not to be seen! 


Hi a pily the fierce gale lasted but a very short. time ; we" was but 
a sudden and soon- ‘spe nt squall ; for the clouds gathere | lip age wn 
in detached and smaller masses s, and the descending rain subdued 
the wind. At le ngth, when morning broke, three poor dismantled 
things were descried, far away to leeward. We bore up towards 
them, and found two fast sinking ; filled, literally, to the hatches 
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with water: but their deck-cargoes, of fir timber, luckily had not 
broken adrift from their lashings, and thus the vessels were buoyed 
up; but the other four, with all on board, had foundered. Spars and 
balks of timber were every where floating around. We hastened 
to take out the men from the two sinking craft, and as much of 
the timber as we could secure from their decks; and then set to, 
to bale out the water to get at the cargoes. Many crates of 
erockery-ware we thus recovered, which, being much damaged, 
was distributed, or taken ad libitum, among the seamen and 
marines ; and the whole ‘tween decks looked like an earthenware 
warehouse: each mess was furnished with cups, platters, and 
dishes sufficient for a cruise of half a century to come. One 
vessel, laden with olive-oil, had stood out the storm undamaged, 
except in masts and rigging: and the wind shifting to the west- 
ward, we stood in for the Straits again; slipped between Cape 
Spartel and ‘Tariffa Point, keeping the African shore on board, 
and glided along the watery bosom of that deep, maguificent, 
and sublime glen, with the Andalusian hills on one side, bright 
in the moon’s glory, and breaking the mellow, clear, star- 
spangled sky with abruptnesses and undulations; and, on the 
other, the mountains of Atlas, (in whose engrossing shadow we 
moved,) rising, in their vast grandeur, up, like a black wall, 
shutting out every glimpse of the heavens which hung above 
their zenith, as if they (the mountains) were an immense curtain 
suspended thence by some invisible agency : and so soft, so genial 
was the breeze that blew, it invited the gazer to linger, linger 
vet, in spite of weariness, the warning of time, and the wooing 
of necessity, to sleep awhile. How intense was the solitude! 
till the breeze, becoming fainter and fainter, called up remarks 
and murmured apprehensions that it would fall calm before we 
had passed the confines of the Straits; and then, doubtless, the 
Spanish gun-boats would be out upon us: and if so, why, our 
late work would be mere child’s play and frolic gambol, compared 
to what we should encounter; for we should lie motionless, while 
they, with rowing, could take whatever attitude and change of 
position they pleased, and pour destruction into us, without 
ability, on our side, to return more than occasional shot from the 
bows or stern, Well, this talk disturbed the deep serenity and 
beauty of my rapt meditations, and I went below to sleep out the 
time, as the best means of forgetting fear: for, indeed, | was 
afraid; and, U'll warrant you, so were a good many others: and 
many more good others, who have been in like situations, have 
been afraid too; for, a flotilla of gun-boats, lying under the 
quarter of a becalmed ship, when she is as helpless as a log, 
(terrible as she may be at other time 
people on board that shi 
the gun-boats. 


s,) is no joke, reader, for the 
Pp; though it is fine sport for the men 1 
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beat’ to quarters; and [ forgot the late hubbub, storm, drowning 
men, Andalusian hills and African mountains, and Spanish 
eun-boats, in dreams of fern and blossom, gorse-bush commons, 
rutted lanes, and hazel coppices, till a full hour after day-light ; 

and then hurried on deck, to take a look round, and see where 
we were. And what an entirely new world was every where ! 
What stupendous wonders, vi ried beauty, and diversified gran- 
deur, rushed at onee on my sight! We were close to Kuropa 
Point ; it bearing NE. from us, not a mile distant; with a speck- 
less blue sky, and a shining sea, as smooth as a mirror, not the 
least ruffle or ripple upon it, as far as the eye could stretch 
around: but it heaved and sank, and heaved, like some immense 
creature breathing in a de ep sleep: and there the impregnable 
rock snatehed the eye up to its loftiest ridges, where each object 
was as clearly visible in the morning sun, save that it was di- 
minished by ‘(listanee, as if it concentrated all light upon itself. 

In every direction, downwards, ranges of batteries and barracks 
looked out in their formidable strength and pre paration ; and the 
numerous white dwellings, which, scaling the precipitous sides of 
the rock, were perched on every projecting ledge on which space 
could be found for them, looked even more like little fairy habita- 
tions, than those which I had worshipped at Madeira ; and though 
the absence of verdure and trees diminished the pleasing beauty , 
the shadowed yellow, and brown, and white, of the rock, added 
greatly to the grandeur of effect : all looked heated and parched ; 
vet sternness and haughty confidence of strength, were the attri- 
butes of the mountain; till, running the eye downwards and 
along its base, the forest of masts, the dock- ce the mole, the 
town, and the grey walls of the ancient Moorish castle, spoke of 
old romance and white-bearded El Zagal, silent and dreamy sad, 

as they mingled with modern bustle and commercial and w arlike 
activity, But, so far, here was a feeling of something like satis- 
faction, that, strange, utterly new, as these objects are, so unlike 
anything we see in England, yet the place is English. ‘The sense 
that it is English, is rendered more tenacious by looking across 
that low nec k of sand, to the towns and villages beyond, St. Roque, 

Xe. which are planted on the mountains’ sides ; and were so placed 
to facilitate w atchtulness and defence in the olden time of Moorish 
and Spanish foray. Every rock and cliff, valley and glen, there- 
about, and round to Algesiras and the now unseen Tariffa, has 
been the scene of some adventurous e xploit ; and, if it could speak, 

would be eloquent in tales of Mahommedan chiv alry, and ferocity, 

and courtesy, and Spanish mercilessness and cunning, and fraud, 

and indomitable daring. There are verdure and cultivation, 
locks of sheep and herds of cattle grazing now in easy quiet, 

With no armed watchman near them, on a commanding point, to 
five notice of the dreaded e1 iemy’s approach; and richly do they 

beautify and soften the scene. And that town of Algesiras, vies 
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at the foot af the mountain, and stretching itself on the beach, 
like a wolf in the sulks it looks, spitefully casting up its hall. 
closed and blinking eyes at yonder huge rock opposite, and at the 
intruding banner which flaunts there. Leaving Algesiras, and 
following this course of sight to the southward, we see the channel 
to the Atlantic, through which we lately came, closed in by Apes’ 
Hill, with ‘Tangier nestled in a bay at its foot. Westward from 
Tangier, look along the dark bulwark of the waves, and opposite 
to Europa Point, dimly seen in the distance, is Ceuta, the only 
remnant of the olden Spanish prowess and chivalry in Africa, 
By the way, | know not why Gibraltar should be called the key 
of the Mediterranean, except that it makes up a sounding phrase 
for John Bull. It locks up nothing but itself, and can prevent 
neither egress nor ingress to the ‘ great sea,’ to any comer and 
voer that chooses. Nor how it commands the Mediterranean, ean 
I see. If it could contrive to stride or sail about, as occasion 
required, it might indeed command ; but now, all that it locks or 
commands, is a good huge heap of official patronage: and all 
that is necessary to convince grumbling John Bull of the value, 
utility, commercial advantage, safety, honour, and glory, of keep- 
ing Gibraltar, is the jingle of the key in his ear; which, to him, 
is sounder argument than a voice from heaven would speak. 
Throwing the eye off Ceuta, it rests on, or shoots round, the 
expanded Mediterranean, till the meeting sky and water limit 
the scope of vision. But the most perfect of the novelties which 
my gaze encountered, was a privateer, of the build, rig, and trim 
of the regular xebeque, (the antique galley,) the most picturesque 
of all coursers of the sea, little or nothing changed in shape and 
action for 2000 years ; the realization of one of those ships which 
we build in imagination, when reading of Actium and Pompey, 
Antony and Cleopatra ; but very unlike those tub-round stem and 
stern machines which were also then known. The high, out- 
stretching, overhanging poop, and the low beak pointed to the 
horizon, and sharp as a ploughshare, to cut its passage through 
the waves; painted and gilded fantastically, if not always in fine 
taste, with white bottom, carved quarters, sides, and prow ; from 
which sides, projecting in even lines, were two rows of twenty long 
oars, dipping uniformly into the bright water, and lifting, with 
each stroke, a curving mirror of molten silver: each of her three 
short masts supporting a long bending yard, from which hung 
idly a snow-white cotton sail, a thousand times bleached in the 
hot sun, and showers and wind; and of that triangular shape, 
(the human scapula,) called latine: onwards she lifted along on 
the smooth highway, and passed us in ceremonial silence, except 
with such sounds as were made by the dipping and rumbling of 
the oars, and the sharp tinkle of the dropping water from the 
oars’ blades : leaving us to wait till the breeze should come t0 
walt us to our destiny, she passed on, and anchored before the 
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town. About eleven o'clock, a slight fluttering in our light sails, 
and a dark line on the sea-resting sunbeams, (the presence of the 
on-coming ripple,) gladdened us with a prospect of advancing ; 
and, in a few minutes more, the sails filled, and the ship glided 
along towards the mole: we anchored, warped along side it, and 
fell to, to strip her of every thing; and, by sunset that evening, 
the A—~= was as naked as she was born; that is, as when she 
was launched from the stocks: and that night, I went to sleep, 
serenaded with a lullaby from the musical throats of Gibraltar 
cuckoos, alias donkeys. 








A BOAR HUNTER. 


Sir,—You, of course, have seen in the papers, the account ot 
an Indian boar, which lately escaped from its iron cage, and left 
the estate of its owner, Mr. Shard, to wander and commit havoe 
in the neighbouring woods of Lord Grenville, at Dropmore, in 
this county. You must have heard too, what a commotion he 
has caused among the unfledged ——s n in this neighbour- 
hood ; how they sallied out to meet how, as soon as they 
saw its frighiful tusks, some turned their horses heads home- 
wards, galloping back faster than they came, while others clam- 
bered for safety up into high trees! So he is still at large, 
which I, as a dear lover of manly sports, sincerely hope he will 
remain, and be the means of re-establishing a species of hunting 
more resembling the noble chase of our hardy ancestors, wal 
better suited to the boasted courage of Englishme n, than the 
paltry, chicken-hearted, namby-pamby sport called hunting, in 
these degenerate days. 

‘The origin of hunting was clearly to rid the land of savage or 
noxious animals, whose existence was inimical to the peace or 
safety of mankind. The excitation of the chase was admirably 
enhanced by the danger; for man feels a pride and satisfaction 
in meeting an ene my ‘worthy the honour of subduing; his skill, 
aided by efficient weapons, being scarcely sufficient to place him 
ona par with the wild animals of the forest, unless he have the 
assistance of numbers. Mark how we once brave islanders have 
declined in hardihood and valour; from beef and ale at six, A.M. 
to tea and toast at noon; from a coat of mail and a hunting 
spear, to silly stays and a riding whip; from facing the savage 
wolf or boar, to eante ring after a “draggled hare ! 

| don't like to talk of myself, sir ; but, l suppose, if may be 
as well justi to say, that although I am not a squire Western, I 
am a chip of the old block, end with my father’s mansion and 
sporting estate have inherited—I'm quite conscious of them— 
Many of his peculiarities. The chase is my passion—my wife 
2R 
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knows this too; and never has her good-humoured face been 
sullied by a frown, when I have returned to her covered with 
mud, and hours too late for dinner. 

I have hunted tigers and elephants in India, have galloped, as 
well as Captain Head, over the Pampas in South America, in 
pursuit of the flexile puma ; have travelled to Germany expressly 
to chase the boar, (this was all before I married though,) and 
now, here have I been for years ingloriously running after such 
trumpery vermin as foxes, and shamming to feel that a stag huat 
is a noble pastime, all because I married. Ah, my wife is not 
aware how much enjoyment I have relinquished for her sake! | 
am a young man, Sir—yes, still a young man, although my 
youngsters, who are just come from Eton, with their trim waists 
and mincing gait, would fain persuade me that I am “ Mr. D. 
senior:” this is very presuming in Dick and Bob—I mean 
Richard and Robert—there are no Dicks and Bobs now! No 
boys left on the earth—nothing now, but young men and old 
men! No girls neither—Nel is come home (I used to call her 
Nel, because of that glorious Mrs. Jordan) from Black- 
heath, — Miss Eleanor — with wide plaits on each side of 
her cheeks, like a hideous sphinx. ‘The other young ladies 
wear their hair so.” The very reason, as I tell her, why she 
should not. We don’t want our daughters to look the same, like 
files of soldiers—but they are alike, sir—they are! All girls,—l 
should say, young ladies, are as much alike as flocks of sheep ; all 
talk alike, look, dance, play, write alike, sit with the left foot out, 
and enter a room, alike. I don’t now ask my daughter to play 
to me, on the piano, as [I used to do, before she went to this 
finishing school; but I request her to ‘ take exercise,’ she feels 
the satire, laughs prettily at ‘ papa’s wit,’ but sits down; and 
though the rogue positively strives to moderate her violence, by 
praying as softly as she can, the keys crash, the instrument rocks, 
ier cheeks burn, her huge sleeves flutter, her feet work the pedals 
like a treadmill—you'd suppose a erenadier was setting his 
strength against my Broadwood—and she finally rises in such a 
heat, you'd think my Tippoo had carried her ‘in at the death.’ 
I tell her this will supersede horse-exercise, to keep her in health. 

Chen, sir, I'm vexed with Dick: the little dandy fancies it 
grand to follow the hounds; but could you believe it of a son of 
— he well sneak afier every miserable inoffensive hare, which 
my valiant neighbours please to set their wits against: now this 
is one of my peculiarities, which they stvle whims.—I can’t, nor 
1 won trun the breath out of the body of a poor little terrified 
hare ; ‘tis so cowardly—so cruel! I'd rather boot and spur to 
chase a weasel. 
Soe ge a Dick off to Inia, where he might talk oor 
I te zing scents,’ and * bruising riders, and stam 
a chance to be made a man of be dheiienine this courage oe? 
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lion or a tiger: if 1 can’t do this, I suppose I must either make 
a tailor of him, or disinherit the dog ! 

[ was going to tell you, sir, that [ reside in Leicestershire, and 
hearing of this boar, have come hither in the hope of finding the 
fellow, “and renewing my acquaintance with his interesting species. 

[ have ridden over every part of the Dropmore, ‘Cliciden. 
Hedsor, and ‘Taplow woods—where access could be attained— 
hitherto in vain; and to beguile an hour this evening, at my inn 
at M—, have scribbled these few lines to you. Should the fine 
ania! be caught, Ill let you know. 

| sent Dick off to a friend in London though, before I left 
home—no hare hunting for him while [am away ! 

I am, sir, yours, Xe. 
A Boar Hunter. 

Bucks. 


a ee 





AN AULD MAN’S SANG. 


O Leap me where the wild flowers grow, 
The bonnie heather bell, 
Where Nature’s buds in beauty blow, 
And scent baith moor and dell ; 
O let me gaze before I die 
On Yarrow’s fairest lea, 
Where ilka breeze in whisp’ring sigh, 
Breathed love wi’ you and me, 
Lang syne 


O let me see that sunny knowe, 
We aft hae trod in youth, 
Where ’neath the fragrant haw-tree bough 
We pledged our love and truth ; 
When every tree was clad in green, 
And birds o’ varied hue, 
Sweet smiles in every flower were seen, 
There stown, my Bess, frae you, 
Lang syne. 


O weel mind [ that simmer night 
When you and I were there, 
Thine eyes outshone the starry light, 
My lips they breathed a prayer ; 
And thy saft voice in whisper low 
Tauld me that you were won, 
Twa’ hearts embraced in happy glow, 
Which love said were but one, 
Lang syne. 
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My Bess, ye were a gleesome quean, 
"As e’er adorned a mind, 
Few peers had ye, on hill or green, 
Sae canny, sweet, and kind ; 
But flowers live to bloom and die, 
The shrub, and forest tree, 
And a’ that owns an earthly tie 
Maun fade—sae you and me, 
Lang syne. 


Mine eyes grow dim, and runneth slow 

The throbbing stream at last, 
And life seems but as visions now, 

Or faint dreams o’ the past ; 
But there is still that promised land 

Where age is not, nor pain, 
Oh, yes! we7ll join yon happy land, 

And talk o’ days by-gane, 

Lang syne. 
Darr Wartiz£ 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tales and Popular Fictions; their resemblance, and transmission 
from Country to Country. By Thomas Keightley, London. Whit- 
taker, 

Tus is a volume full of the most pleasant philosophy and criticism. 

The author views man ‘as an inventive and independent, rather than a 

merely imitative being,’ and finds very agreeable media of proof a 

illustration in various popular legends, which he shows must have been 

of independent origin, notwithstanding their many marvellous coinci- 
dences. He has succeeded in demolishing many romantic gencalogies. 

His observations are valuable from their bearing on the evidence of 

many supposed migrations of portions of the human race; and also for 

the light they shed on the philosophy of the mind. Nor does his 
theory render him blind to the curious instances of transmission which 
riesaagga themselves to him in the course of his researches into the 
ustory of fiction. He has traced the Arabian Nights (as they are 
called) to Persia; and ascertained at what an early period some of 
me tales made their way into Europe. We Seof ites to be rate 
oe ccs ager ed his eon ‘the narrow-minded and 
of Tell’s “1 and Whitirete - ing history even of the very shadow 
quarrel with a writer who as = S cat 5 and yet it is agape 
and comments on then Hit! ee ae the glee of ene 

1 with all the acumen of a critic. We beg te 


assure him that we e . eee 
> esteem him a Ut : »r, and 
should 80 rank hi Utilitarian of the very first order, 


im, were it is : » Pen- 
tamerone. R only for his translation from the Pen 
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Church and School; a Dialogue in verse. By the Rev. James White, 
Vicar of Loxley, Warwickshire. Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Tuts is a Moderate-Church satire on High-Churchism. It is by the 
author of the ‘ Village Poor-house ;’ but seems to us to lack much of 
the spirit of that publication. A dialogue on the effects of popular 
education upon the Establishment, between a Whig clergyman and a 
Tory clergyman, in rhymed ten-syllable verse, does not present a very 
promising bill of fare. Many nervous lines, and some powerful _ 
tures, there must needs be from such a writer as his former poem had 
evinced him to be; but we cannot help wishing his powers had been 
more efficiently employed. 


Some Memoirs of the Life of John Roberts. A New Edition; with an 
[Epistle Dedicatory to the Public. By Wim. Howitt. Darton. 


Joun Roperts was one of the early Quakers, and possessed his full 


share of the zeal, courage, intelligence, simplicity, and purity, by which 
so many of the patriarchs and martyrs of that denomination were cha- 
racterised. His adventures and colloquies are full of interest and enter- 
tainment. We hope the name of his present editor will make him 
known far beyond the Society of Friends ; and that the letter of intro- 
duction to the public, now prefixed, will reach its destination, and be 
duly honoured. If the memoirs be worthy of the editing, the * Epistle 
Dedicatory’ is not less worthy of the composition, of William Howitt. 
It is plain, fearless, eloquent. Nor could the history of John Roberts 
be better prefaced than by this vigorous and truthful exposure of the 
mischiefs of that State-religion against which he bore his testimony, as 
should every friend of pure religion, and human freedom and happiness. 


rr 


The Sacred Classics ; or, Cabinet Library of Divinty. Vol. 1, Tay- 
lor’s Liberty of Prophesying. Vol. 2, Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Tue publishers claim for the works to be comprised in this series the 
pre-eminence of being ‘the cheapest ever offered to the public.” The 
first two volumes support their claim well. The list of those which are 
to follow is creditable to the judgment and liberality of the conductors. 
Many works in the selection are such as any religious person, of what- 
ever denomination, must desire to be possessed of; and it will not, we 
apprehend, be possible elsewhere to procure them in a form at once so 
cheap, readable, handsome, and convenient. 





Spirit of Peers and People. A National Tragi'Comedy. By the 
Author of ‘The Exposition of the False Medium,’ &e. London, 
Wilson. 


Tue bold conception of illustrating by a series of dramatic scenes the 
spirit of Peers and People, and indeed of all classes, from royalty to 
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pauperis, is what cannot surprise us from the writer of so extraordinary 
a book as the ‘ Exposition.’ The execution is as bold as the concep. 
tion. Dramatic interest there is none; nor perhaps could there be; 
but of poetry, character, eloquence, satire and humour, both broad and 
delicate, there is abundance. Both the Drama itself, and the ‘ Histori- 
cal Introduction necessary to be read,’ are rich in those decisive expres- 
sions which, at the first glance, prove that we have to do with a writer 
of originality and genius. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Remarks on Transportation, and on a recent Defence of the System. By 
R. Whateley, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. — 6s. 


ee 


Legislative Reports on the Poor Laws, from the years 1817 to 1833 inclu- 
sive; with Remedial Measures proposed. Ridgway. 


oe 


Theory of the Constitution. By J.B. Bernard, Esq. 14s. 


oe 


The Teacher; or, Moral Influences Employed in the Instruction and 
Government of the Young. By Jacob Abbott. Darton. 





The Scheme of Creation: in Four Lectures. By E. W. Cox. Longman. 


en ee 


An Essay on the Moral Constitution and History of Man. 5s. 


eel 


A letter to the Vice Chancellor of England, in Reply to his Honour'’s 


Remarks in pronouncing his Judgment in the case of the Attorney -General 
v. Shore. By James Yates, M.A. Hunter, 


ee 


Macerone versus Mechanics’ Magazine, Wilson. 


Helen. By Miss Edgeworth. 3 vols, Bentley. 





British Colonies in Asia. By R. Montgomery Martin. 21s. 





- . . . 
+” Notices of several Publications sent to our Office are unavoidably postponed. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


The following notes were written as the events occurred, and are given to the 
public in the order in which they were committed to paper. The dates annexed are 
those of the newspapers which contaimed the first announcement of the facts taken 
for the subject of remark, ‘The history of the session is taken up in the present 
number where it broke off in the last; which accounts for the appearance in our NUM, 
ber for April of so early a date as the 2st of February. | 


2ist February. The Ministerial Resolutions on Irish Tithe.—It is a 
common excuse for people who promise little, that what they do promise 
they perform. Like most other stock excuses, this plea is much oftener 
made than established: one thing, however, is unquestionable, that they 
who promise little ought to perform all they promise. The King's Speech 
made but one promise, the settlement of Irish tithes; and Ministers have 
produced a measure, which, if proposed many years ago, might have really 
settled the question, at least for a season. But concessions in_ politics 
almost always come too late. When reforms are granted, not because they 
are eligible in themselves, but because it is not considered safe to refuse 
them, it seems to be in their very nature that they should always lag behind 
the demand for them. There seldom arises an immediate necessity for con- 
ceding anything until the storm has risen so high that it cannot be pre- 
vented from ultimately sweeping away everything. 

It was right to retain a land-tax equal to the present amount of the tithe. 
In Ireland, where the intermediate class of farmers scarcely exists, the 
whole produce of the soil is shared between the labourer and the landlord. 
But the labourer in Ireland being reduced by competition to the mere neces 
saries of life, which he is sure to retain as longas he occupies the land; and 
the residue, whatever its amount, being the Jandlord’s ; all imposts charged 
upon the land subtract so much from what would otherwise be paid to the 
landlord: it is therefore the landlord who in reality pays them ; if they were 
laid directly upon him, his situation would not be altered; if they were 
abolished without equivalent, he would be the sole gainer. 

The course, therefore, would be very clear, if there were no existing con- 
tracts between landlord and tenant. A tax payable by the landlord might 
be substituted for the tithe payable by the tenant, and the landlord lett for 
compensation to the natural course of things. The tenant would then, 
without any special enactment for the purpose, pay, on account of rent 
alone, the same amount which he now pays for rent and tithe: the tithe 
would be blended with rent, collected without a separate process, and would 
cease to figure as an individual grievance ; while all the odium would be 
saved, of collecting from the bulk of the Catholic population a tax expressly 
designed for the pockets of the Protestant clergy. The provision for the 
Chureh would then be seen to be, what, in Ireland, it really is; not a burthen 
pon the public, but a certain portion of the rent of land, which the State 
has not permitted individual landlords to appropriate, but has retained in its 
own hands for another purpose. 

But during the currency of existing leases, the tithe, if exacted at all, can- 
no! justly be levied from any but those who are at present liable to it. If 
paid by the landlord, it must be recoverable from the tenant; because the 
landlord cannot, until the expiration of the lease, be indemnified by an aug- 
: niation of his rent. On this shoal it requires no prophet to foretell that 

r measure will be wrecked. During the existing leases, the present griev- 
‘nce will continue ; and does any one think that without far more drastic 
oe ine present constitution of society in Ireland can last as long as 
“Holger sp > For the next few years the Bill does not a! olish tithe, 
i ee onnell observed, merely makes the landlord the tithe-proc- 

r; and a few years, in the present condition of Ireland, are an eternity. 
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Even when the leases expire, the tithe will not merge in the rent by 
operation of law, but only at the option of the landlord. Unless there be 
a stipulation to the con >y in the new lease, the tithe (or land-tax, as it 
is to be called) will stil be kept separate from the rent; and any landlord, 
whose purposes, either political or personal, it may happen to answer, may 
still force the Catholic peasant to individualize the tithe; to distinguish it 
from his other payments; to be distinctly conscious on each occasion how 
much exactly he is paying to a Church which he detests. 

Since the above observations were written, the Bill has been printed; and 
we perceive that it does not even free the tithe from the chief objection which 
lies against it as tithe—its perpetual increase. By an Act passed in 1832, the 
tithes of every parish in Ireland are already compounded for; and the land. 
tax now to be imposed in lieu of tithe, is to be of the same amount as the 
composition, The composition, however, under the Act of 1832, is not 
fixed, but variable every seven years, according to the price of corn. As, in 
the progress of population and cultivation, the price of corn tends always to 
a rise, the new land-tax, instead of being a fixed charge, will be augmented 
every seven years, and the memory of tithe wiil be kept alive for ever, by the 
periodical readjustment of the amount, This is an error in principle, of the 
first magnitude: but its practical consequences will merge in the general 
failure of the measure; which certainly will not last unaltered for seven years, 


22d February. The Debate on Agricultural Distress —The landowners 
of England are remarkable for being always in distress. Upon no portion 
of the sons of men does the common destiny of our race seem fo press so 
heavily, This speaks but ill for their own wisdom; for they have wielded 
during one hundred and forty-five years previous to 1832, the entire powers 
of the British Legislature, and still compose the whole of one House of Par- 
liament,and a majority of the other: they have done their best indeed to possess 
the whole of that too, as they compelevery man, before he becomes a member 
of it, to make oath that he is one of their body. Persons thus circum- 
stanced must be either very unskilful or remarkably conscientious, if they do 
not contrive to make some other people distressed instead of themselves. 
If the landlords have not effected this, it has not been for want of trying. 
Ail that laws could do they have done to force other people to buy from 
them every description of the produce of the soil at their own price. All that 
laws could do they have done to secure to themselves, as borrowers, at the 
expense of the lenders, the advantage of a low rate of interest. They have 
exempted their land from several of the taxes. Of their local burthens they 
have reserved to themselves the entire controul: for the county rates are 
voted by themselves in quarter sessions, and the administration of the poor 
laws is entirely in their hands. The army, the navy, and the civil patronage 
ofthe State, belong to them almost exclusively. The lay-tithes are theirs for 
their own use, the ecclesiastical tithes for the use of their younger children. 
When new land has been inelosed, it has usually been distributed, not 
among the poor, but among the landlords. 

Being thus accustomed to have every thing their own way, it may appeat 
extraordinary that they should be always complaining of distress. But is 
a“ gee ry wees arse eea A spoiled child is always dissatisfied. N¢ 
spoued ehiid has all thatit ask on a i sre it i8 
from human will, it is angry that the laws of nature are not equally com 
wey and so are the landlords. Let it not be imagined that we contest the 
ne aap "Se eet they are, for they never have so mach ae 
aid Sade a on 7. lost of them have not even so much as (7 

| > quite sincerely, as a grievous hardship and wrone; 


and consider themeelves jn; plie¥ 
| Sh) mar themselves injured men if something is not done to relieve 
sity or _# 
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it would better become to bear patiently any unavoidable diminution of their 
incomes, since a far smaller proportion of them than of any other class have 
acquired even the smallest part of those incomes by their own labour, 
Society is their creditor for every thing, and their debtor for nothing. In 
return for its protection and guarantee to their great fortunes, few indeed 
among them ever did any thing for society but what they think they do by 
being ‘large consumers,’ and * spending in the country’ the money which they 
draw from it. Their property must be protected because all property must 
be protected; those who by the aceident of birth obtain the large prizes 
have a right to enjoy them, but not a right to find fault with the course of 
nature, because the riches they were born to, have turned out less than they 
expected ; especially if the true and only cause of their distress be their own 
improvidence. 

Because a territorial Aristocracy, a class notorious in all the countries of 
the world for spending all it has, is always needy—because people whose 
income is in its very nature subject to fluctuations, greatly increased by 
laws of their own making, and who invariably live up to the full measure of 
that income when at the highest, are put to considerable inconvenience 
when a change comes, and to make their suffering less are often tempted 
to make it ultimately greater, by obliging their tenants to share it—is that 
any peculiar affliction, any visitation from heaven upon the unfortunate 
‘agriculturists 2? When Ministers, in the speech from the throne, counte- 
nanced the ery of ‘ agricultural distress,’ they gave a virtual sanction not 
only to unfounded complaints but to unjustifiable claims. Their predecessors 
would not have committed such a blunder. The Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, whether they had seen through the delusion or nof, wou dnot 
have expatiated upon an evil when they did not intend to propose any remedy, 

Ministers were taunted with this inconsistency, in the debate on Lord 
Chandos’s motion, deservedly ; and they met the taunt by a_ piece of 
inconceivable mal-adresse. They said that the agriculturists must look for 
reliefto a diminution of the poor rates, and that a Bill was about to be 
brought in, which would have that effect. If this be the tone in which they 
mean to advocate Poor Law Reform, it were better, grievous as are the 
evils to be remedied, that the question should sleep for a season. To swell 
‘heir majority by a few votes on a division which decided nothing, they held 
forth to the world their contemplated poor law amendments as designed for 
‘he pecuniary benefit of the rich ; which consequently, it will immediately be 
inferred, must be at the expense of the poor, and must therefore be tyranny, 
and to be resisted with the utmost force. For a momentary convenience 
‘hey courted popular odium for their intended measure ; they incurred the 
risk, first of not being able to carry it, and next of not being able to execute 
if by representing it, contrary to the fact, as a piece of unfeeling selfishness, 
We know, and perfectly agree in, what they meant to say. The adminis- 
tration of the poor laws, which has produced so much evil to the poor, has 
} roduced evil to the rich too; and the amendments which are absolutely re- 
quired by the interests of the poor themselves, will also alleviate, and 
Wherever they have been tried have alleviated, the burthen of poor rates, 
But to legislate for the poor with that for the principal object, would be the 
act of ademon, Neither Ministers nor the Poor Law Commissioners are 
lable to such an accusation. The exclusive object of all which the Com- 
Missioners propose is the good of the working classes themselves; and 
‘heir recommendations ought to be adopted, even if the effect were to 
uble instead of diminishing the poor rates. Ministers know this, and, 
We firmly belleve, are actuated, in whatever changes they may propose, 
}'incipally by this motive. But do they forget that the very ground which 
Whibe taken against any measure of Poor Law Reform, the great engine of 
Prejudice and calumny against its authors and promoters, will be the asser- 
‘ion that it is a mere contrivance fur reducing the poor rates? Whoever 


1, 4 * + y ‘ ‘ > oo ) , ‘ 
“100se8 lo affirm this, may now quote, or affect to quote, their own autho- 
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rity for if. And this mischief is done to stop the montis of le aga 
or two for a single night! The agriculturists were present 3 t 1¢ public were 
absent: and it was with Ministers as it is with most persons of infirm cha- 
racter—the small immediate pi glenee meee the greater but more 

sf ¥. ye out of sight, was to be out o i ae 
= + eile j Mr. O'Connell's Declaration for the Pillage of the A ational 
Creditor.—Mr. O'Connell is almost the only public man now living, who 
is, in himself, something; who has influence of his own, and is not one 
of those whose influence is only that of the places they fill, or the class or 
party of which, for the time, they may happen to be the representatives, 
Almost alone among his contemporaries, he individually weighs something 
in the balance of events, and though far inferior to Mirabeau, may yet say 
with him ‘ Ma téte est ausst une puissance. No manever exercised a great 
ascendancy by personal qualities, in whose character there was not much to 
admire: and in times like these Mr. O’Connell commands a fat larger share 
of our respect than many of whose honesty we think far more high} Bs is 
very true that a perfect character is the same in all ages; but out : _: 
tion of imperfect ones must vary exceedingly, according as then good qua- 
lities are merely those of their age, or are those which raise them above ~~ 
ave. Mr. O’Connell lives in an age in which to have a character at all is 
already a considerable distinction, and to have courage to act up to if, an 
extraordinary one; an age in which the rarest of all men is he ‘ qui bene 
est ausus vana contemnere ; in which even a man of no very serupulous con- 
science, who dares to will great things, or at least things on a large scale, 
and finds in himself and his own qualities the means of accomplishing them, 
extor!s from us more admiration by the contempt which he thus manifests 
for a thousand paltry respectabilities and responsibilities which chain up the 
hands of the ‘weak, the vacillating inconsistent Good,* than he forfeits by 
not having sufficient greatness of mind to choose worthier objects or wor- 
thier means. aan 

in Mr. O'Connell's case we felt the more inclined to overlook much in the 


* Wordsworth’s Excursion. We subjoin the entire passage. It will be long seid 
its moral shall become obsolete; though so much of it as ascribes to the Bad am 
exemption from the enervating influences of the aye, 1s less true at present pee 
the times to which the poet refers. The Bad, fortunately for the destinies of the 
race, have mostly become as spiritless and nerveless as the well-intentioned : 

* At this day 

When a Tartarian darkness overspreads 

The groaning nations; when the Impious rule 

By wall or by established ordinance, 

Their own dire agents, and constrain the Good 

To acts which they abhor; though I bewail 

This triumph, yet the pity of my heart 

Prevents me not from owning, that the law 

}y which Mankind now suffers, is most just. 

For by superior energies; more strict 

Alliance in each other; faith more firm 

In their unhallowed principles; the Bad 

Have fairly earned a victory o’er the weak, 

The vacillating inconsistent Good. 

Therefore, not unconsoled, I wait—in hope 

To see the moment, when the righteous Cause 

Shall gain Defenders zealous and devout 

As They who have opposed her; in which Virtue 

Will, to her efforts, tolerate no bounds 

That are not lofty as her rights; aspiring 

Ry impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 
That Spirit only can redeem Mankind : 
And when that sacred Spint shall appear, 
Then shall our triumph be complete as theirs. 
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politician which is objectionable in the man, because we deemed it certain 
from his position (even if to his personal feelings it were a matter of indif- 
ference) that the main direction of his exertions would always be on the 
popular side, and that he would render valuable service to the popular cause. 
ut there are political crimes of so atrocious a character, that whoever is 
accessary to them, must for the common safety be cast out of the commu- 
nion of honest men: every poli tician who thinks, or even would be believed 
to think that in politics there is a right and a wrong, must endeavour that the 
line drawn between himself and such men, may be as broad and as con- 
spicnous as possible. We consider the pillage of the fundholder to be a 
erime of this description ; and Mr. O'Connell, having advocated it, ought to 
he put into political quarantine, until he purge himself by contession and 
retractation. 

Mr, O'Connell is much mistaken if he imagine that, by the course he has 
adopted, he is serving Radicalism, or recommending himself to the better 
part of the Radicals. He is playing into the hands of the Aristoeracy. The 
ee r+ has more to fear from them than from the Radicals. Accus- 
tomed, by their paramount influence over the Legislature, to take, when if 
suits the 1m, What is not their own: feeling that the country is clamorous for a 
reduction of its burthens, and not knowing how they should contrive to live, 
if deprived of the power of taxing the public for their own benefit—the land- 
holders are under constant ty lion to appease the anger of the public, not 
by restoring to them their own, but by plundering somebody else and present. 
ing them with a part of the spoil. The most inveterate enemies of the fund- 
holderare a party among the landlords : and although the majority, we trust, 
would shrink from any personal participation in the mingled folly and atroeity 
ofa national bi inkruptey v, we cannot expect from them any strenuous resistance 
toit. The only tried friends the fundholder has, the only combatants who 
plant themselves in the breach whenever he is assailed, who are ever ready 
to peril their influenee in his defence, are Radical writers. To whom but to 
the * WestminsterReview,’ or ‘ Tait's Magazine,’ or the ‘ Examiner,’ can the 
look, to place the justice of his cause in a striking light before 
the publie? While the ¢ Quarterly Review’ was urging Parliament to rob 
him, while Karl Grey was proclaiming inthe House of Lords that the robbery 
Was greatly to be depreeated, but that necessity had no law, and nemo tenctur 
ad i aepsetee wlile Sir James Graham was writing a pamphlet expressly 
to prove that 30 per cent. ought to be struck off from the national debt and 
trom all priva’e mortgages ; nobody repelled these iniquities with any thing 
ike energy or indignation but the Radical press. 

There is much to be said for paying off the national debt by a tax on pro- 
pertv; treating the debt of our fathers as a mortgage upon the property 
—— our fathers left, and therefore a charge upon those to whom that 
property has descended, and not upon unborn generations of those who have 
hin se but ther labour. ZAdés proposition may become a popular one 
among the Radieals generally. But, if the landlords attempt to effect a com- 
romise with the profligate portion of the Radicals, and save themselves who 
‘ontracted the debt from pay ing their due share of it, by cancelling it either 
Wholly or partially, they must be plainly told, that they may have the power 
of ce termining where confiscation shall begin, but not where if shall end. 
Or ail kinds of prope rty, the public funds consist the most peculiarly of the 
savings of honest industry, and the pittance of the widow and the orphan. 
These me ay be the first robbed, but let the robbers rely on it, they shall not 
1¢ last The people consent to bear with a most mischievous and 
moralizing inequality of fortunes, for the sake of the security. which 
rings ~ the general inviolability of property. But let that inviola- 
nee seriously infringed, that security destroyed, and it will not 
— and ou cht not to be, longer endured that there should be men who have 
L00,0002, a year, while others are starving. Ere long it would be told to the 
Aristucracy ina voice of thunder, thatif the funds are confiscated to the 
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state, the land sha// follow; and, if necessary, not only the land, but all for. 
tunes exceeding 500/. or 1000/.a year. Not a tenth part of the fund. 
holders possess any thing approaching to the smaller of these sums, 

We subjoin two passages from two Radical writers, each of which contains 
ina small compass some of the considerations by which the attempts of 
robbery to give itself a colourable pretext, may best be counteracted. The 
first is aimed directly against the proposition with which Mr. O'Connell has 
chosen to identify himself—that a large portion of the debt having been eon- 
tracted in a depreciated currency, the interest ought not to be paid nor the 
principal liquidated in money of the ancient standard : 


‘The restoration of the ancient standard, and the payment in the restored cur. 
rency of the interest of a debt contracted in a depreciated one, was no injustice, but 
the simple performance of a plighted compact. All debts contracted during the Bank 
restriction, were contracted under as full an assurance as the faith of a nation could 
give, that cash payments were only femporart/y suspended. At first, the suspension 
was to last a few weeks, next a few months, then, at furthest, a few years. Nobody 
dared even to insmuate a proposition that it should be perpetual, or that, when cash 
payments were resumed, less than a guinea should be given at the Bank for a pound 
note and a shilling. And to quiet the doubts and fears which would clse have 
arisen, and which would have rendered it impossible for any Minister to raise another 
loan, except at the most ruinous interest, it was made the law of the land, solemnly 
sanctioned by Parliament, that six months after the peace, if not before, cash pay- 
ments should be renewed. This, therefore, was distinctly one of the conditions of 
all the loans made during that period. It is a condition which we have not fulfilled. 
Instead of six months, more than five years intervened between the peace and the 
resumption of cash payments. We, therefore, have not kept faith with the fund- 
holder. Instead of having overpaid him, we have cheated him. Instead of making 
him a present of a per-centage equal to the enhancement of the currency, we con- 
tinued to pay his interest in depreciated paper five years after we were bound by 
contract to pay it in cash, And be it remarked, that the depreciation was at its 
highest during a part of that period. If, therefore, there is to be a great day of 
national atonement for gone-by wrongs, the fundholders, instead of hav ing anything 
to refund, must be directed to send in their bill for the principal and interest of what 
they were defrauded of during those five years. Instead of this, it is proposed, that, 
having already defrauded them of part of a benefit which was in their bond, and for 
which they gave an equivalent, we should now force them to make restitution of the 
remainder ! 

‘That they gave an equivalent, is manifest. The depreciation became greatest 
during the last few years of the war; indeed, it never amounted to anything con- 
siderable till then. It was during those years, also, that by far the largest sums 
were borrowed by the Governmeat. At that time, the effects of the Bank restriction 
had begun to be well understood. The writings of Mr. Henry Thornton. Lord hing, 
Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Blake, &c. and the proceedings of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, had ditfused a very general conviction, that the Bank had the power to 
depreciate the currency without limit, and that the Bank Directors acted on pra 
ciples of which that evil was the natural consequence. Does anybody im wine that 
the loans of those years could have been raised, except on terms never before heard 
of under a civilized government, if there had been no engagement to pay the interest 
or the principal in money of any fixed standard? but it had been avowed, that to 
whatever point the arbitrary issues of the Bank might depress the value of the 
pound sterling, —there it would be suffered to remain. 7 

* What avails it, then, to cavil about our paying more than we borrowed ? Every- 
body pays more than he borrows; everybody, at least, who borrows at interest. The 
question is not, have we paid more thanwe borrow ? but. have we paid more than we 
promised to pay ? And the answer is,—we have paid /ess. The fundholder, as the 
typ. party, has pocketed the injury ; he only asks to be spared an additional and 
ol cata a: masa to pay ina metallic standard ; we therefore ul 
deliberate whether eae ope > gh 2 question, is as ifa private person ies 

: Wid Pick a pocket. * 


* From an article in *T 
Juggle.’ 


ait’s Magazine’ for January 1833, headed ‘ The Currency 
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The argument of our second quotation relates less to the morality than to 
the political economy of the question. It is from the excellent * Catechism 


Tiit 
OY 


n the Corn Laws,’ by Colonel Perronet Thompson. We quote from the 
seventeenth edition : 


‘To rob the fundholders of their interest, after having spent their capital, would , 
besides all the evils of breach of contract, have the hardship of an er post facto law, 
with the unique addition of being made in the teeth of the invitation of an existing 
law. The nation which should do it, would virtually declare itself incapable of con- 
tracting any national engagement, or performing any national act. A community 
must either acknowledge the possibilty of being bound to-morrow by its act of to-day, 
or it must disband ; for if it declares its own imecompetency, it will be treated with as 
a community by nobody. And for any thing that could be gained by such a proceed 
ing, it might as well be proposed to gain by robbing all the individuals who had red 
har. The individual robbers might gain by it, but the community could not gain ; 
because the red-haired men are themselves part of the community. If the prine:pal 
expended could be called back again, it would be a different case. But nobody can 
seriously believe, that by what has been called applying a sponge to the national 
debt, the community would be one shilling the richer; or that by robbing one ide 
vidual of five pounds per annum in order to put it into the pocket of another, the 
siiallest progress would be made towards recovering the hundred which was spent 
thirty years ago. A man might as well try to repair the loss of a leg, by shifting the 
deficiency from one side to the other. It every individnal was a fundholder in the 
same proportion that he is a tax-payer, if would be clear that the a'tempt was only 
shifting the leg. And it is the same when the case is as at is: except that the fund- 
holdors are the smaller party, and therefore might possibly be robbed, 

{nd this is not the fallacy of saying that a national debt is no evil, It is a very 
great evil; and the worst thing about it is, that there is no getting nid of it. When 
a million is borrowed and speut, the evil is inflected Zen; and not by the shifting of 
the interest from one pocket to another afterwards. It is not the evil that is demed, 
but the possibility of zetting md of it by refusing to pay the interest. 

‘The magnitude of the evil or punishment is the same as if there had heen infhieted 
a judicial necessity for throwing the amount of the interest annually into the Thames, 
Forif the money had never been borrowed, the man who is now the fundholder would 
have had the principal in his pocket; and the tax-payer would have saved the 
interest, which ts the same thing to him as saving it from the Thames. But there 1s 
a special provision of Providence that when money has been thus raised, no possible 
dishonesty shall get rid of the burden. If the principal had been borrowed from 
Prester John, the community might possibly gain by cheating him ot his imterest. 
Kut since the interest is owed to a component part of the commumty, if is in the con- 
stitution of things, that the community, however inclined to the practice of larceny, 
can gain nothing by robbing itself. 

Lo propose that the fundholders should contribute, in their separate character, to 
any lnaginable object of national expenditure, 1S aS unjust as to propose that certain 
ofthe creditors in a case of bankruptcy should suffer the average loss of the creditors 
in yeneral, and have a sum struck out of their original account besides. The fund- 
holders pay all taxes ike other men, and to attack the amount of their claims upon 
the pubhe besides, is precisely the operation suj posed in the case of the bankruptey. 
They make no objection to paying at the same rate as other people, to a prop rty-tux, 
or to any other. What they object to, is being taxed and plundered too. : 

‘That people have been miserably cheated nobody doubts, but not by the fund 
holders. The fundholders have lost and not gained, in their character of fund- 
holders; and they have borne, and do bear, their share of the general suffering besides. 
How the suffering is to be diminished nobody seems able to tell. A gone-by Govern- 
ment indulyed itself with an unjust war, of the expense of which it never paid a 
shiuiing, and has left the whole for us. The immediate defendants are out of reach; 
they are where nobody will go to fetch them, All that is left for us in the way of 
recovery, is the possibility of recovering something from the interests in favour of 
Which the fraud was enacted, And to this, if Corn Laws yo on, it will come at last, 
though probably not till the necessity is such as to be equally convincing to all 
parties,’ J 


Sth March. Mr. Buckingham's Motion on Impressment.—*‘ It is not 
astonishing that in an age of barbarism men should commit barbarities. 
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That Lord Chatham, one of a generation of statesmen among whom conmon 
humanity seems to have been almost as rare as common honesty, and in an 
ave in which nothing was esteemed wickedness by which nobody suttered 
but the common people—that Lord Chatham should have seen no harm in 
impressment, can surprise no one; but it 1s equally unexpected and un- 
welcome to find Lord Chatham's authority quoted for it now, as conclusive, 
by a Reform minister. Necessity! so well described by Milton as “the 
fyrant’s plea; itis also Sir James Graham's, and no one has yet, in our 
own day, or in any preceding, carried impudence so far as to pretend that 
there can be any other. It is difficult not to feel degraded by the very act 
of replying to so base a pretext. Necessity! yes: to borrow the apt ex- 
pression of a vigorous writer, ‘ if is exactly the sort of necessity which men 
are hanged for ;" the convenience of taking the property of other people 
without paying for it, with the aggravation of its being their soe property, 
and the shi¢ht additional circumstance that the entire wealth of the nation is 
yours to purchase it withal, if you must have if. If the whole matter were 
laid before a community of ignorant savages; if they could be made to 
conceive the clamour, the indignant uproar, which rises from all the benches 
of a certain assembly at the bare suggestion of laying a sacrilegious finger 
upon anything which borders upon a vested right, upon anything which by 
the utmost straining ean be construed into property, and then could be 
shown the spectacle of the same men hallooing on their leaders to denounce 
and insult men for asserting the vested right of the labourer to his own 
bodily powers, and calling it injustice to knock him down and rob hin, not 
of his purse, seeing that he has none, but of all the property he has, his 
labour, in order to save to their own pockets a fractional part of the wages 
for which he would consent to sell it—would not the assembly of savages 
deem the assembly of civilized Christians fit objects for a hurricane to sweep 
from the earth 2? What would they think if they were then told, that this 
same assembly had just voted twenty millions for the redemption of negro 
slaves ? These men are not fools, mere absolute fools they cannot be; they 
cannot think that Kidnapping our own countrymen, and keeping them to 
toreed labour for the whole or the better part of their lives, differs from 
negro Savery: why, every one of the incidents is the same, down to the very 
cart whip! call it, if you please, the cat. There is identity even in_ the 
Wretched apologies which are set up: the captains, or masters, are an ill 
used, calumniated race of men, and free labour, forsooth, would be vastly 
dearer! 

| This was written last year. This year the exhibition has been repeated, 
‘hough with some abatement of the former insolence, and a salvo to some 
wiem| ers of tender consciences, in the form of an amendment, which, as we 
wearin trom the new spapers, Was not too shallow to answer the purpose of 
anexcuse for voting with the Ministry. Sir James Graham successfully 
fitted his measures to his men. 

The pertinacity with which the power of tyranny is clung to, even by per 
sons of the least tyrannical disposition. is almost incredible. We should 
forget it, if we were not continually reminded of it by the proceedings of 
pubhe men. 

Any person who defends slavery, is perfectly consistent in defending im- 
Pressment too, Such a person thinks, with Callicles in the Gorgias of Plato, 
that the weak are by nature the property of the strong, and that if you ca”, 
\ wh mpunity, seize aman by main force, keep him in fetters till his spirit 
ssn nage graf him by threats and blows to labour for your prot 
a: a et em SO, ics man may think this, or at least a : 
ane _— otra is intellect, He only proves himself to. we 
seth — ‘an ose unrestrained by the ordinary ties of sagen 
vent him from doing mee sag naa ceacacataaaaaaataditis 

£ mischief to others. 
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they arise from deficiency of it. Like most public men, they are often judged 
with too much harshness in respect to intentions, because they are presumed 
to have that qualification which is necessary to the admission of a witness in 
an English court of justice: ‘the faculty of distinguishing right from wrong.’ 
Of lukewarmness in the performance of some of their most important duties, 
of the want of a stronger active principle of honesty, we fear they can by no 
means be acquitted. But we believe them to be wrongfully suspected of 
positive knavery; because few persons are aware how much in human con- 
duet that looks like knavery, 1s sufficiently accounted for by defects of the in- 
tellect. There isastrong and growing impression in the country, founded upon 
the conduet of Ministers on this question, and on many others, that their de- 
nunciations of slavery, as well as their advocacy of Reform, were tricks to get 
into place, or to secure themselves init. But this, in reality, does not follow ; 
and to suppose that it does, argues ignorance of the incapacity of ordinary 
minds, either to feel or think for themselves. Any one who had really felt 
the detestableness of slavery ; whose imagination had represented to him its 
horrors, or whose reason had made sensible to him its shocking immorality, 
could never have thought of impressment without similar detestation, But 
there are men in abundance, and most of the Whig Ministers seem to be of the 
number, whose own minds never tell them anything which is not first shouted to 
them by the voice of a united world. Left to themselves, they would never 
have found out that there was anything condemnable, either in impressment or 
in slavery: but when, for thirty years, they had grown accustomed to hear 
dinned in their ears, by men who Aad found it out for themselves, that negro 
slavery was a blot upon our national character, an enormity, a crime, a sin, 
it at last appeared so to them. In thirty years more, by an equally intense 
expression of national abhorrence, their consciences might, we dare say, be 
awakened on the subject of impressment too. 

But what words can be found to characterise Sir James Graham's amend- 
ment? The grievance was, that you seized upon men by force, and robbed 
them of their only property, their labour :—the remedy proposed 1s, that 
instead of going out into the streets, knocking down the first man you meet, 
and robbing him, you shall for the future draw lots whom you will rob; the 
power, however, of knocking down in the streets not being given up, but 
stil held in reserve to be used in cases of emergency ! 

It is hardly worth while to ask the question, how seamen are to be induced 
fo submit to a registry which they will Know is intended to facilitate catching 
them for the purpose of being robbed? Nor need we do more than just 
uilude to the vehement objection at first made on account of the expense, to 
sO Important a public institution as a registry of births and marriages, while 
expense is no objection to registering men forthe purpose of robbing them. 

Our indignation when we think on the lives which have been filled with 
bitterness, and the noble hearts which have been broken by the pressgang 
abomination, gives way to astonishment at the quality of the understanding 
Which can think to justify it by such arguments, or to uphold it for a short 
time longer by such miserable evasions. 


Ist March. The Dudley Election,—On personal grounds we should re- 
gret the defeat of Sir John Campbell: there are few persons connected with 
othee for whom we have so real a respect. In his peculiar department he 
is most valuable; at once an eminent lawyer and a strenuous Jaw-reformer. 
In his general conduct he manifests this great superiority over almost all 
Other official people, whether Ministers or underlings, that his opinions 
always seem to be the growth of his own mind; and he therefore is not 
afraid to commit himself by enunciating them. Heis not one of those who, 
hever talking but by rote or from tradition, never know whether they may 
venture to assent to a proposition which is not in their books. He has what 
so few men have, reasonable self-reliance: and this quality, along with that 
preference for truth and reason on all subjects which usually accompanies 
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the capacity for comprehending them, render the Attorney Coeneral a most 
useful Member of the House of Commons, and one whose absence from jt 
would be a public misfortune. 

But Sir John Campbell cannot fail to find, in a short fime, some door 
open for his readmission into Parliament ; einai pteme hi. 
just rejoicing that the Ministry have received a lesson, of a cind which they 
can understand. If you seek to make an impression upon a Minister, there js 
a much surer method than argument ; arguments serve well enough to con. 
vince him that he is in the right ; but to make him conscious of being in the 
wrong, there is nothing like the loss of votes. The present Ministry are, in 
this, remarkably like every other Ministry. The way to move them is ot to 
overthrow their syllogisms, but to turn out their candidates, This is the 
only point where they are always vulnerable; and, fortunately, it is by no 
means hard to be come at. Here, indeed, lies the chief reason for preferring 
a Whig to a Tory Ministry. The check operates much sooner. Po defeat 
a Tory candidate, the independent electors must come to the poll; to annihi- 
late a Whig, they have only to stay away from it, and leave the rest to the 
‘natural influence of property.” A Tory Ministry is in no danger, except 
from great positive unpopularity ; but mere indifference on the part of th 
public is fatal to a Whig Ministry. a | , 

This ensures on the part of the present Ministers greater deference than 
would be paid by the Tories to public opinion when actually declared, To 
foresee, indeed, what will probably be the pubhe opinion a month hence, or 
what judgment the public will pronounce on any measure not yet laid before 
it, is what no reasonable man will expect from them, To be capable of 
this, they must be either philosophers or men of the world ; and their mis- 
fortune is that they are neither. They are unskilled alike in books andin 
men. They have neither theory nor experience. 

To the world at large, the Dudley election tells only what was known 
before : to Ministers, it was, we should think, a revelation of something they 
dreamed not of ; namely, that the nation were not perfectly satisfied with 
their conduct. And, lest they should fail in drawing this inference, their 
fast friends and supporters, the ‘ Times’ and ¢ Chronicle,’ have undertaken 
the kind office of instilling it into their minds, accompanied by sutal le 
admonitions, The ‘ Times’ reads them a severe lecture on the folly ol 
half-measures. The ‘Chronicle’ bestows on thema catalogue of their errors 
of omission and of commission, and tells them they have lost the confidence 
of the country, Cn this the ‘ Examiner’ remarks :— 

* Upou any discomfiture of the Ministry, such as the defeat of the Attorney General 
at Dudley, it is very frankly told its faults by journals which, so long as the tive 
flrwed smoothly, have conntenanced and encourayed it in all its errors. The first 
deviations from the right course are the deviations which should be closely watched 
and corrected ; but the supporters of Government in the daily press are silent, of 
apologists, or approvers, of such declensions, till they have extended to a broad depar- 
ture from the just line, and brought Ministers to a position of conspicuous disgrace. 
Which is the time to tell a man that he is in the wrong path? when he first steps 1te 
it; or when, exhausted and bemired, he has wandered miles from the mght way ¢ 
The information may be better late than never, but it would have been better at first 
than at last. The attempt, however, to correct the first false step has been censured 
and resisted as an act of hostility. ‘The angry remark has been, “ Why point out the 
little deviation from the right path in which they have advanced so far, and deserve 
indulgence / Apply yourself to commending their line of movement where it has been 
well directed, instead of ungraciously dwelling on the present declension of some few 
degrees.” Now we could never understand the kindness of not telling a man when he 
Was going wrong, especially when marching straight into a slough; nor, on the 
score of his having travelled right up toa certain point, could we admit that he had 
earned a title to lose his way, and that it was ungrateful to admonish him that he had 
Ministers were et trucking’ eae ine fashionable doctrine, and whe 
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The Corn Laws. 


putting forth the hacknied Tory pretences for them, our animadversions upon these 
hickslidings were called “attacks upon the Ministry,”’ instead of attacks upon the 
errors which would ultimately disgrace and ruin them. When these things have 
advanced to a certain pitch, aad public oplaion recoils and marks its displeasure with 
some rebuff to the Ministry, their former flitterers or apologists turn round upon 
them. and recite the long catalogue of the faults which have been cherished, instead 
of nipped in the bud. They then say, “ [tis now time to speak the trath.” It was 
not time to speak the truth when the men were first going wrong, and easily to be 
tter vuided; but it 1s time to speak the truth when, having been cheered on in the 
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wrong direction, they have stuck in Me slough.’ 


There is nothing surprising in this. Ministers are treated by the news- 
papers as they themselves treat the public. They shape their conduet to the 
convenience of the day, leaving the morrow to shift for itself; and the news- 
papers praise or blame them by the same rule, The newspapers are a 
creater power than the Muinastry, but are mostly as far as they are from 
having any lofty conception of the dignity of their mission. They have no 
particular motive to warn the Ministers, until the evil hour arrives: why 
should they sail against the stream? when the tide turns, so can they, 
What Ministers may expect from them is, to be encouraged in their faults, 
and never forgiven for the consequences ; flattered while each blander is in 
progress, and reproached with 1 when it is consummated. This fair-weather 
friendship answers the purposes of the newspapers very well, but those of 
the Ministers very ill, A > Munistry, however accustomed to the evolution, 
cannot halt and wheel round with the same rapidity as a newspaper can, 
Ministers are known men, with the publiceye upon them, noting their words 
and actions; all they say and do is remembered, and helps either to found a 
reputation or to destroy it. Buta newspaper-writer nobody knows ; nobody 
thinks about him, or inquires who he is; nobody remembers to-day what 
he wrote yesterday, nor will remember to-morrow what he may choose to 
write to-day. He can afford to praisea Ministry up to the last moment, and 
then turn round upon them, Few, indeed, are the journalists whose 
support contains in itself any guarantee of permanency. 

Fortunately a journal, like a Ministry, may be very faulty and yet very 
useful, Judge the ‘ Times’ or the ‘ Chronicle’ by their faults only, and they 
would be insufferable; yet, without the ‘Times’ and * Chronicle,’ what 
should we do ? 


8th March. The Debate on the Corn Laws.—l\t is vain and wearisome 
fo beat the air with never-ending discussion of exhausted questions. Who 
supposes that the Jandjlords’ monopoly is standing at this day for want of 
arguments to batter itdown? All has been said on the Corn Laws: and it 
is now to be proved by other means than words, who is strongest. If the 
decision last night does not convinge the manufacturers of this, they must be 
unconvineible, Argument may be overcome by argument, but will must 
he vanquished by will, The time of calm discussion is gone by, and that 
of agitation must commence. The people ave convinced, they are now to be 
Stimulated. Reason is satisfied; the appeal must now be (however litle 
the word may be relished) to passion. Injustice was never hurled from its 
throne by men who remained cool. The people must show that when they 
are wronged they can be indignant, and that the deliberate profession of a 
determined purpose to persevere in wronging them, can only be expiated by 
the complete loss of political influence. 

Sic James Graham—who was selected as spokesman ofthe Ministry, solely, 
we presume, because he had written a pamphlet, and published it with his 
name, in which the landlords’ monopoly was condemned ;-—— Sir James 
Graham placed the maintenance of the monopoly on its true basis. He said 
openly, that the bread-tax must be endured, because the landlords would be 
ruined if it were abolished, If rents were to falltwentyp — gent., (he said,) 
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the greater part of the landed property of the country must change hands, 
The landlords, then, are so deeply in debt, that they cannot keep their estates 
if compelled to live honestly: they must therefore be allowed to plunge their 
hands into the pocket of every person who lives by bread, in order to keep 
themselves out of the Gazette. They cannot afford to be landholders unless 
we pay them for it, We must tax ourselves to give them salaries for being 
a landed Aristocracy. We thank them for nothing. Theirereditors will do 
it gratis, 

‘A bolder language must be held to these people than they have been ae 
customed to. The landlords have hitherto been the ruling power, and, like 
all ruling classes, have been estimated at whatever value they chose to put 
upon themselves. If there were a man to whom nobody dared tell that he 
was not a god, he would end by believing it. Almost every member of the 
House of Commons really is, and all have sworn that they are, landlords; 
tosuch Sir James Graham was quite safe in thinking that he had said enough, 
when he said that without a subsidy from the public the landlords could not 
remain landlords. But what concern is it (except as a question of humanity) 
of any but themselves? Are the present landlords so much more precious 
to us than any other landlords, that when they cannot live upon their own 
means we should subseribe to enable them to live upon curs? If they are 
so deeply in debt that they own no more than twenty per cent. of their no- 
minal incomes, and are mere receivers of the other four fifths for the benefit 
of their creditors, the sooner they abandon their false position, cease to pre- 
tend to a character they have no right to, and let the real owners of the land 
hecome the avowed owners, the better. Land is power; and power cannot 
be more fatally placed than in the hands of spendthrifts by station; of men 
who have to maintain the externals of a large income with the resources of 
a small one; of men with the wants and habits of the rich, and the fortunes 
of the poor. 

One word here on the philosophy of Aristocracy. The theoretic founda- 
tion both of Toryism and Whiggism ; the moral and philosophical basis of all 
the modern European aristoeratical polities; the justification of that para- 
dox in practical ethies, the doctrine that the working bees should be go- 
verned by the drones, is the axiom, so dear to Aristocracy, that those who 
have the greatest stake in the country are the fittest to govern if. When 
the doctrines of Oligarchy are at variance with the interests of Oligarchy, we 
see which gives way. Who so far from having a stake in the country as 
needy rich men ? people accustomed to profuse expenditure, which they 
have no longer the means of keeping up; through whose hands large I 
comes are constantly passing, only to be paid away to other people; 10 
whom great wealth is constantly shown, while nothing of it is theirs except 
its wants—wants which have become unconquerable, and which they are 
under the strongest temptations to find the means of supplying at whatever 
cost ? It is false that poor men, as such, are dangerous ina State; but those 
Who are really dangerous are the poor who are miserable if they are not 
rich. Over such men not only the interest of others, but their own perma- 
nent interest has no hold: it is worth their while to be ruined in two years 
rather than to economize in one; they are dishonest debtors, bad landlords; 
gamblers themselves, they compel all under them to be so; rather than 
submit to a diminution of their rents to-day, they would run the risk of losing 
them altogether to-morrow, by forcing their tenants to exhaust the land; 
mr oom at —_ ; ‘hey must have a bread-tax, and ther ter 
conspiracies such anes ‘ sehen oo -! vert other taxes, In an age™ 
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Political Oaths. 
there would be a landed Aristocraey ; the new landlords would have a reals 
nota pretended stake in the country; we should be governed by the rich: 
once that is so great an advantage; and at least the land, in which we are al! 
co deeply interested, would be in the hands of men, who, instead of ruining i! 
for posterity in order to have this year a few more pounds to spend, could 
afford to lay out money without any immediate return for the increase of its 
roductiveness at a distant period. Though there are many reasons for de- 
sring this change, we are not anxious to see it; let the existing race of land- 
lords save themselves if they can; but it must be honestly. We will not 
help them to pay their debts with a slice off the loaf on every man’s table, 

We have but one observation to add. Such questions as these are tests of 
the sufticiency of the Reform Bill; they gauge, if we may be permitted the 
metaphor, the strenzth of the popular influences in the House of Commons. 
When we say, that a/7 the people's representatives should be elected by the 
people, we are told that the influence of the people, is the influence of the 
numerical majority; that minorities have rights, and that unless particular 
classes are allowed to have representatives as well as the people, the majority 
will not be satisfied with justice, but will demand injustice ; will not content 
themselves with security against being plundered by minorities, but will 
insist upon plundering the minorities in their turn. Be it so, Produce to 
us then a Parliament which holds the balanee even; which obliges each 
party to be content with justice, and allows neither to plunder the other; and 
we will acknowledge that the Parliament is reformed enough. At present 
it is proposed to tree the immense majority from the most insupportable of 
their burthens, the most flagrant of their injuries; thisis refused, avowedly 
for the pecuniary benefit of the present landowners, and the refusal 1s Backed 
by a majority of 312 to 155. The interest, or supposed interest of the land- 
owners, therefore, is an overmatch for obvious justice and the interest of 
ail the rest of the community together, by more than two to one. Here isa 
case for a further Parhamentary Reform, which the stupidest can understand, 
We demand, then, further Reform. We demand it on the ground, not of any 
preconceived theory, but of the recorded failure of the present experiment. 
The Reform Bill has been tried, and proved wholly insufficient, 

To Mr. Poulett Thomson, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Ellice, Lord Howick, and 
the other Members of the House connected with the Ministry, who spoke or 
voted in favour of Mr. Hume's motion, belongs the praise of the seraph 
Abdiel,—that of submitting to temporary defeat ina cause certain of ultimate 
triumph. Lord Althorp did not give his vote to the cause, but he gave it 
lis good word, saying, with much aiveté, that he voted against it, but could 
not speak against his own conviction. Perhaps atime will come, when he 
Will think it as impossible to vole against his conviction, as tospeak against it. 


b2th March. Political Oaths. —Mr.O' Connell has had the merit of being the 
first to speak out, We mean in Parliament, what every rational person thinks, 
that oaths of office, and oaths taken by Members of Parliament, are worthless 
furmalities, which do no good whatever, and much harm. His declaration 
drew forth adhesions from several Members, in particular an animated one 
from Dr, Lushington, who brought upon himself a sarcastic reply from Mr. 
Stanley, by the strength of his commendations of bold policy. The lesson 
to Ministers was good, though the occasion scarcely required it; where 
would be the boldness of abolishing these frivolous ceremonies? It is not 
courage that is wanted, but common sense. 

When you require a man, before he is admitted into Parliament, or ac 
Copts an office, to swear that he will not attempt to change the existing form 
of government, or to destroy the Church, or some particular institution in 
the State; is it supposed that you ever in reality prevent the nation from 
abolishing their Constitution or their Church, if they cease to think them 
essential to the public well-being ? It would be monstrous, if one generation 
could thus tie up the hands of all succeeding ages, and impose its institutions 
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upon the most remote posterity, against their will. The living will never 
submit themselves to the tyranny of the dead. Happily, though self-con. 
ceited legislators may say to their own handiwork esto perpetua, it is out of 
their power to make if so. As soon as it ceases to be thought worth pre. 
serving, it will cease to be preserved. But this they may do; they may 
render it impossible to make the most necessary alteration without perjury; 
which is much the same thing as to establish perjury by law. 

If it be of importance that there should be sacredness in oaths, or in any 
solemn engagements, legislators should beware of compelling or tempting 
men to bind themselves not to do, what it may possibly be the dictate of 
their duty to do. Cases must occasionally occur of incompatible obliga. 
tions; eases in which, whatever course we adopt, we unavoidably violate 
some moral duty, or we should rather say, some general rule, of which the 
observance is important to morality. But to all conscientious persons, ex- 
cept those of the strongest intellect or; the most decided character, such an 
alternative is extremely distressing ; and it is under cover of these extreme 
cases, lying exactly on the boundary between guilt and exalted virtue, that 
laxity of principle most commonly creeps in, It is of the utmost moment 
to the maintenance of a high standard of moral sentiment among the mass, 
that such cases of what may be termed justifiable immorality should rarely 
occur, and when they do occur, should not be forced forward into public 
notice and discussion. We are persuaded that the applause lavished upon 
Brutus and ‘Timoleon, whether merited or not, has had a strong tendency 
to create indulgence for private crimes when supposed to be committed from 
public motives. Infidelity to engagements is far more likely to propagate 
itself byexample than assassination. How much, then, have those to answer 
for, who arbitrarily create, in the most extensive spiiere of publicity, a 
conflict of duties, of which this is sure to be the result ! who compromise tle 
sanctity of the most binding of promises, by exacting it where its observance 
may possibly be a breach of obligations still more sacred! For there is no 
limit to the baneful consequences which an institution may produce, if it be 
not altered, when all other things are altering around it. And the framers 
of the oaths have so contrived matters, that be these consequences what 
they will, there shall be no means of averting them without a previous pet 
jury. Is ita trifle to have made it unavoidable, that, in a contingency which 
isnot improbable, which in a given lapse of time is virtually certain, it shall 
be the study, not of bad men, but of the best and most pure- minded, to 
reconcile themselves to the intentional evasion of a solemn promise? to 
preach to the mass of mankind that oaths are not binding ? to invent artful 
contrivances for slipping their heads out of the yokeof a positive engagement? 

Such is the morality inculeated both with precept and example, by the 
organs of the political Church of England. Sir RK. H. Inglis avers, that 
human society is built upon oaths. It is built upon oaths, and in order to 
Strengthen the foundations, men areto be placed in such a situation, that, in 
& conlingency not unlikely to occur, they must perforce disregard either their 
oaths or their country’s good: and that. in proportion to their attachment to 
duty and ardour for the public weal, will be their efforts to vanquish their 
Own reluctance to perjury! The real enemies of public morals, and weakeners 
Of the ties which hold mankind together, are such teachers, It is impossille 
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The Trad s’ Unions. 
article in whieh it seems to urge the Ministers to what they have by very 
jarming symptoms evinced themselves to be too much inclined to; the in- 
‘(roduction of a measure for the suppression of the Trades’ Unions. 

Now it would be wise, if, before they commit themselves to a course of 
policy of which they cannot doubt that the consequences would be most 
serious, they would consideg well the character of the step which they are 
exhorted to take. It will be received as neither more or less than a decla- 
ration to the working people, that is, to about four-fifths of the whole 
population, that the Government is their enemy ; that it is determined to 
keep then down; to keep them for ever poor, dependent, and servile, 
trampled into the earth under the feet of their employers. 

We speak not, of course, In these terms, of anything which may or may 
not be done or attempted, for the more effectual prevention of violence, 
threats, or personal annoyance, when employed, as by many of the Unions 
they are said to be, to deter labourers from working for employers who do not 
comply with their rules. Against all such infringements by a part of the 
working population upon the just liberty of the remainder, the most effectual 
securily ought to be taken (if it does not already exist) which is compatible 
with another liberty not less sacred; the right of the working classes, not 
only to concert with one another, either for raising wages, or for accom- 
phishing any other end which they are permitted by law to pursue indi- 
vidually, but also to sanction their compact by giving free utterance to the 
disapprobation which it is natural they should feel towards those whom 
they consider as traitors to their caste; and the expression of which should 
be no further restrained by dave, than the expression of the most just horror 
at any undoubted crime is restrained by the laws of most civilized countries ; 
namely, by not being permitted to amount to personal insult or serious 
molestation. 

But any attempt to confine the liberty of combination among workmen 
within narrower limits than these, is systematic tyranny ; and the feelings of 
unconquerable resentment and abhorrence which it would most surely 
inspireinthe whole of the labouring population towards the governing Classes 
and the existing institutions of their country, would be natural and excusable, 
How could they view it, but as ameasure of hostility taken against them as 
enemies by a superior caste, whom they regard, often most unjustly but often 

o truly, as actuated by the most hardened selfishness, and by all manner 
of evil feclings towards them; and whose grand object they believe to be, 
While living sumptuously on their labour, to withhold trom them any but 
the scantest share of its produce for which they will consent to work ? 

[i vain would the employers, and their organs in the press or in Parlia- 

nt, put in requisition doctrines of political economy, true indeed, but 
Winch they themselves only half understand, to this effect, that combinations 

ver in reality keep up the rate of wages. What then? The working 
people are entitled to try: unless they try, how are they ever to learn? You, 
‘icir employers, have not been wont to show either so infallible a wisdom, 
or so pure and disinterested a zeal for their interests, that you should expect 
tiem to take the proposition on your word, on the word of the adverse 
party, And we have yet to learn what you have done to assist the culti- 
Vation of their understandings, and the formation of vigorous intellectual 
faculties which should enable them to discern without trial what modes of 
veering their condition are practicable and what are chimerical. And in 
ruth how could you impart what has never yet been imparted to you ? 
st wus an oecasion on which the higher classes have ever received, except 
Hrough the lessons of bitter experience, any political truth opposed to the 
“Uafesdons Cf their direct and immediate interest, and we will allow them 
Y complain of the absence of similar perspicacity in the labouring classes. 
, ‘© cannot conceive any conduct much more discreditable, though un- 
Napplly in’ perfect keeping with the mode in which the world is habitually 
severned, than this: altogether to neglect the promotion, by such means 
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as are practicable, either of the worldly prosperity or the mental and moral 
culture of the labouring classes; to use no means for conciliating, bat a 
thousand for alienating, their good will; to allow them, as far as depends upon 
ourselves, to grow up barbarians in the midst of our civilization ; and when 
they, despairing of help from us, have turned to helping themselves, and are 
taking the only means we have given them of learning how to better their lot, 
by mutual consultation and practical experiment, then to bear down upon 
them with the strong hand of power, and close that door also against them, 
But it cannot be done: there are passions aroused strong enougir to effect 
it if it were practicable, but it 1s not. 

The hope that experience, when allowed freely to take its course, will be 
the mother of wis:iom to the operative classes as it has been to all mankind, 
is already justified by an actual result. The mechanics have discovered and 
recognised that strikes on the old principle, strikes by cessation of work- 
ing, are always failures. The doctrine of the Trades’ Unions now is, that 
when they resolve upon a strike, their course must not be to cease working, 
but to work on their own account; and that the common funds, which for- 
merly went to support them in idleness, must now be administered asa 
capital for their productive employment. Can any thing be at once more 
unexceptionable and more desirable, than such an experiment as this? Posses- 
sing the necessary funds, the labourers mean to become capitalists, and to 
make actual trial of the difficulties of a joint management. If they succeed, 
who will not hail as one of the most important fruits of modern civilization, 
the demonstrated possibility of arrangements of society under which the 
whole produce of labour would belong exclusively to the labourers ? But if 
as is infinitely more probable, they fail ; isnot this the very lesson which their 
superiors are most anxious, and ought to be most anxious that they should 
learn ? When they perceive that the laws of property, which so revolt their 
moral sense, by rendering the condition of the idle so often preferable to 
that of the industrious, are the necessary condition of a large production ; 
when they find that the attempt to realize (otherwise than with the slow 
progress of human improvement) the cooperative principle as applied to 
the production of wealth, causes so much waste of labour in the intricate 
business of management and check, and such a relaxation of the intensity 
of individual exertion, that under the fairest possible distribution there 
is asmaller share for each, than falls or might fall to the lot even ol 
the most scantily remunerated, under the present arrangements; then, and 
not till then wall they patiently submit to the necessity of not moving faster 
than their limbs will carry them; and instead of aiming at impracticable 
changes in the general order of society, will combine with all other honest 
and intelligent men, in introducing all the improvements which the existing 
social system admits of. 


For the remainder of the Notes on the Newspapers, see page 309. 











ON THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT.* 


THE Bishop of London is well known to be a bold and busy 
man. ‘The sermons before us are very characteristic. W ith 
singular temerity his lordship has ventured on applying the test 
of utility to the Established Church, and on appealing to the reli- 
gious condition of the United States of America in corroboration 
of his argument. We are ready to follow him in this applica- 
tion and appeal. It is by the prince iple of utility that the Church 
oucht to be tried; and the example of the United States is 
entitled to great weight in the discussion. So far we are agreed, 
Provided the facet can be made out, we allow that ‘the strongest 
argument for an Established Church is this; that it is the ouly, 
or, at any rate, the most eflicient instrument of instructing the 
people in the doctrines of re ‘ligion, and of habituating the: mn to 
its deceneies on restraints. (p. ou.) Moreover, should it appear 
that ‘in no other way is i! possible to make a thoroughly eflee- 
tual provision (or the spiritual instruction, and moral improve- 
ment of a whole people, and that in this way such provision can 
be made, we contess ourselves in the wrong, and will beg our duty 
to the Bishop, and he ‘neelorth reverence the lawn, and see on it 
‘God's own stamp,’ according to the admonition of the pious 
Blackwood. 

But it seems to us, at the very outset, that no machinery can 
be adequate for the purposes above deseribed, which does not 
commence with universally educating the population. The 
connexion between education and morality, education and reli- 
sion, education and national character and prosperity, is much 
more satisfactorily ascertained than the connexion between 
preaching (without education) and all those blessings. ‘The 
Bishop has some perception of this fact. He almost aflirms that 
the established clergy do educate the people. His language 
approaches nearer and nearer towards the assertion of this mag- 
nificent falsehood as he waxes warm in his argument, and 
triumphant in his conclusions. First we are told br the cle ey 
‘promoting and supe rintending the Christian education of the 
young.’ (p. 36.) This struck us asa felicitous disc overy. Anon 
We found them ‘in the midst of a poor, une ‘nlightened popula- 
thon, not only § labouring solely for their good,’ but ‘ assisting, 
superintending, perhaps conduc ting the education of their chil- 
dren.” (p. 37.) This is ‘better still; and there is ‘better 
thence again;’ for, irradiated by the light of episcopal lima gina- 


ee Uses of a Standing Ministry and an Established Church, Two Sermons 
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250 On the Bishop of London's 


tion, the parsonage becomes ‘the local centre and shrine of 
knowledge, and charity, and sympathy, and order ;" and to shut 
it up would be to ‘shut up, in many a village and hamlet of our 
land, not only the parsonage, but the school and the dispensary,’ 
aud to ‘leave the people without any antagonist principle to 
counteract the workings of a corrupt nature.’ Now who could 
possibly imagine, but for the fact, that all this was preached and 
printed in a country where education (unless they be paid for it 
in addition) is no part of the business of a clergy which is in 
the annual receipt of several millions sterling ; where there are 
school endowments to an amount which, though not ascertain- 
able, is probably sufficient, alone, for the education of all the 
children in the nation, but those endowments, clicily in the 
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hands of the clergy, and either perverted into abso 
or rendered as unavailing as if they were, to the great mass of 
the community; where the first great public etfort tor rendering 
education general was made by a poor Quaker, whom the clergy 
would have put down, but that the spirit of humanity, to which 
he appealed, was too strong for them, and so they did the next 
bad thing that was to be done, and started opposition schools, 
increasing the expenditure, diminishing the chance of success, 
and infecting the pure benevolence of the scheme with sectarian 
exclusiveness and domination: and where the political influence 
of the church is notoriously the great difficulty which renders 
hopeless, for the present, ‘anv legislative establishment of ¢ 
properly national education? So it is, however, aud very ad: 
mirable is the Bishop's boldness in holding wp this church ase 
‘chosen instructress,’ and the only means by which ‘any impres 
sion is to be made upon the mass of ignorance.” here 
instructress, indeed! Did he not know that the dame’s school 
is out of date, because it was so utterly inetticient ; the old lady 
contenting herself with pocketing the parish money, and whip- 
ping the children instead of teaching them ? | 
Out of the school and church revenues the education of the 
entire population might be well provided for; and it ought. 
They are amply sufficient to endow ‘schools for all,’ and leave 
abundant funds for the spiritual and moral instruction of adults. 
But the clergy must not be trusted as the agents. For fit and 
responsible public schoolmasters there must be other modes o! 
training, and other authorities to appoint and superintend 
With a people universally and well taught in their youth, el 
there be a doubt that religion and morality would thrive, eve" 
though the support of places of worship should be left solely 
voluntary contribution ? 
| The Bishop talks of the «moral improvement’ of the people. 
Now, the Established Church not only omits to lay the be# 
foundation of morals | 


, in the education of the young, but gros) 
neglects the moral in 


struction of the adult members of the col 
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munity. Morality can searcely be said to be taught at all in 
this country. A bit of it, indeed, comes in at the end ofa ser- 
mon: a solemn, pointless, useless admonition to do your duty, 
which leaves matters just where it found them, either as to 
knowledge or motive. How many of the clergy are moralists? 
They have perhaps been examined in Pale ‘vy, at the universities, 
as they were examined in Euclid; but a scientitic acquaintance 
with morality is far more rarely to be met with amongst them 
than a scie ntifie acquaintance with geometry. — Few pe ople seem 
to have any notion that morality ts a science: nor, in truth, is it 
yet; itis only ¢ capable of becoming so, although so essential to 


the i improvement of socie ty. \ poor maa does what the parson 
does not like, and the een Ly lindly throws a si riplure preeept 
at his head. hit or muss: ~ the poor man does what the parson 


likes, and he gives him a ae ure promise, like a sagar-plim 
wrapped up in paper for a elntd. But who tells the poor man 
whether it be his duty to himself and family to join in the next 
turn-out, or to sign the Factory Bill petition, or to do or abstain 
from twenty other things, in whieh there is a cf and a wrong, 
because there is a useful and a pernicious course, and where the 
calculation requires to be made with care, in proportion to its 
importance 2? Where is instruction to be had on these matters ? 
They constitute, in the aggregate, the practical morality of hile ; 
but, as they involve questions not agitated in Judea im the days 
of the apost tles, Scripture has only general principles, which the 
priest is usually as incapable of wise ‘ly applying to them, even 
were he dispose “l to do so, as the most iwnorant of his hearers, 
Through the length and breadth of our land, from the lowest 
classes to the highest, there is not only no systematic, trustworthy, 
and influential instruction, but there is (with the paltriest 
exce ptions ) no instruction at all on the real morality of lite,— 
the science of inte rests, the art of hap pine ss. And yet we are 
told that the Chureh is ‘powerful and eflective machinery for 
improving both the moral and social condition of the people !’ 
The Chureh, that has never raised a finger to this salutary, this 
necessary work! The Church, that so continually strives to 
deter and frighten men from the use of what poor and limited 
means they do possess for learning something of their rights, 
their interests, and, consequently, of their duties 

The Church ean never be the fountain: of vublic Instruction, 
because there are three large classes of = community with 
Which it must be continu: lly embroiled ; , tithe-payers, lis. 
senters, and politicians, 'T he spiritual excise can never he come 
popular with the farmer: he will curse the * black locust’ to the 
end of the chapter. No contrivances will allay the hatred 
towards this vexatious Impost, lt must be abrogated. The 
only object for all patriotic men to keep in view, is that it be 
hot pocketed by the landlords. So long as it exists, Sth and 
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parishioners are sure to be in hot water. Oh! Dr. Blomfield, 
how could you put the gauge of utility into this boiling cauldron, 
without scalding your fingers? Again ; the Church can never 
be a national instructor, because it is essentially sectarian. 
Whether its creeds and articles be true or false, it has long been 
demonstrated by experience that they are too narrow not to 
exclude a considerable portion of the most intelligent religionists, 
It is evident that Dissent is growing, and Churclhism is declining. 
The separation between the Church and the nation was cut broad 
and deep by the Act of Uniformity, and it has been widening 
and deepening ever since. At most, the church can only divide 
the religious intelligence of the country. Whatever her theo- 
logical merits, she holds her own with conflict and difficulty ; 
and can only secure a partial and distracted attention to the 
teachings she delivers, with a continually-disputed authority. 
The political character of the Church must always render numbers 
disatlected towards it. The extent to which, under the pretence 
of being a religious institution, it serves as an enaowment for 
the offshoots and dependents of the Aristocracy, and contributes 
towards the spoil to be divided amongst political partisans ; and, 
in consequence, the firmness with which it presents its front of 
brass against any movement of reformation, must ever disgust 
honest politicians, and prevent their much profiting by its moral 
lessons. Here, then, are permanent and insuperable difficulties 
against its being the machine of national instruction. 

The Bishop supposes a perfect parish priest (p. 37); and 
then supposes one such in every parish and district; and then 
asks, with touching simplicity, ‘whether any thing could make 
amends for the loss?) We might as well suppose we had the 
purse of Portunatus, and ask what would make amends for its 
loss. ‘The pious and laborious clergy are a small minority of 
the hierarchy: they are worse paid than dissenting ministers: 
they are much less judiciousiy distributed over the country, and 
less strengthened in their vocation than they would be, were the 
Church a free and voluntary church. The active spiritual influ- 
erice of the Church is far more limited and irregular than that of 
Methodism. And yet the Bishop draws a ‘comparison with 
America. He points to its religious condition as one which 
should strike us with horror :—‘In that country the great body 
of the people are left to provide and maintain their own religious 
teachers : andthe consequence is, that great numbers are without 
any teachers at all, or at least without any who deserve the name; 
and that vast districts are, to all appearance, rapidly sinking into 
heathenism. Let us look a little into this matter. ; 

And first as to education, which must be regarded as the best 
We shall refer to an authority on which 
s, and which seems to be compiled with great 
Ameriean Almanac, and Repository for Useful Know- 


substratum for religion, 
the Bishop relies 
care, the * 
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ledge.” The number before us is for 1833. It contains a ‘Tabu- 
lar View of Education in the United States, and in Europe. By 
this it appears that the proportion of pupils who receive the 
common school instruction, to the whole om ition, is,in England, 
one out of 15-3: while in New York is one out of 3-93; in 
Massachusetts, Naine, and poe al gees one oul of {; in 
all New England, at least one out of 5: in Pennsylvania, one out 
of S: [iinois, one out ol 13; and Kentucky, one out of 21, In 
all the New States one thirty-sixth of the land is set apart for 
the endowment of pubhie schools. So much for the advantage 
ofan Established Church in the promotion of public instruction. 
ven the recently-settled [Hlinois can compete with England, 
while all New Eneland beats us threefold. In the higher, or 
collegiate education, the eastern States have the advantage over 
Eneland: the others not. Eneland has one academical student 
in every 1,132 of her population; the average for the Eastern 
States is one ip every 1,118; for the United States altogether, 
one in 2078. But " is proportion is rapidly on the SS 
In the middle States it had nearly doubled in two years. The 
same in the western ae In the southern States it hi dl nearly 
tiebled. There can be no doubt of the collegiate stitutions 
soon leaving us as far behind as the public schools, untess such 
a reform be obtained as will give us a really efficient machinery 
of p pular iastructhon, 

The strictly religious results are such as might be expected. 
Almost the entire population of the United States is im connex- 
ion with some re ‘hie YIOUS de nomini iti ma or other, ‘| he CCHSUS of 
IS30 returns a total (including 2,000,000 of slaves, and 800,000 
of free persons of colour) of 12,854,590. The religious statistics 
for that year are imperfect. Those for 1835 give the population 
of the different sects and churches at a total of 12,406,953. The 
number of communicants amounts to 1,324,032. There are no 
documents by which it can be ascertained, gener ly, what Huim- 
ber of persons are in communion with the Church’ of E neland, 
That it must fall oreatly | short of one out of every twelve nol ody 
can doubt. In our January number (p. 69) are some extracts 
from the « Case of the Dissenters, by which it appears that, 
one diocese, the returns are 19,069 attendants at church, out or a 
population of 110,000; and only 4,154 receiving the commu- 
hion. ‘This gives one out of seven fer hearers, and about one in 
thirty -eight as communicants. So that, tried hy this test. the 
volunt; ary system produces more than three times as much relj- 
gion in America as the Establishment does in England. But 
the American returns of communicants omit those of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Universalists, Roman Catholics, Quakers, 
C ongregational Unitarians, Millenarians, and New Jerusalemites; 
and allowing for these, the number of communicants is, in propor- 
tion to the population, a as one to eight; or nearly five times the 
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amount (so far as it can be represented by numbers) of religion 
in America that there is in England. The number of preachers, 
as compared with the population, (and not reckoning pulpits tem- 
porarily vacant,) is about one to every 1,200 souls. ‘This result, 
which we have derived from the tables before us, in the American 
Almanac for 1833, exactly corresponds (as to the proportion of 
preachers) with that arrived at, twelve years ago, by the author 
of the £ Remarks on the Consumption of Public Wealth by the 
Clergy ;’ so that the supply of ministers has been kept up, while 
the population has been adding one-third to its total amount. 
‘The Bishop sneers at the qualifications of many of these preachers. 
‘There is one security for their not being contemptible. With 
few exceptions, they preach to a population much better educated 
than that of England. Of that education, at least, they have 
partaken in common with others; and, as there are about thirty 
theological seminaries, besides other colleges, it is but fair to 
suppose they have made such acquirements as the peculiari- 
ties of their vocation demanded, The Bishop’s objection to their 
doctrines we leave uncontroverted. He does not allege that they 
preach impiety or immorality. 

By along note (p. 50) we find that the Bishop was taken to 
task, for his language in the sermon, by an American gentleman, 
who heard it delivered. The defence makes the matter worse. 
The tirst part of it consists of extracts from Mr. Flint’s ¢ History 
and Geography of the Mississippi Valley.’ He says of the con- 
stitutions of the Western Countries :—* In none of the enactments 
are there any provisions for the support of any form of worship 
whatever. But if it be inferred from this, that religion occupies 
little or no place in the thoughts of the people, that there are no 
forms of worship, and few ministers of the gospel, no inference 
can be wider from the fact. Mr. Flint then describes the itine- 
rating system, which seems admirably adapted to those newly- 
settled, and as yet thinly-peopled localities. ‘Those who engage 
In it appear, incidentally, to be chiefly men who have had the 
advantages of some or other of the theological seminaries. Some 
paltry attempts are made in these quotations, by the use of 
italics, to give a false or undue emphasis. What his lordship is 
capable of in this wav may be judged by his complacent citation 
of the following anecdote from * Men and Manners in America: 
ome of them (the American clergy) seem to have changed 
their tenets as they do their coats. One told me that he had 
commenced his clerical life as a Calvinist; he then became 4 
Baptist ; then a Universalist: and was, when [I met him, @ 
l nitarian!’ Now, whether this person had changed his opinion 
four or forty times is of little consequence ; only mark the juggle. 
Ihe design is to convey the idea of a succession of tenets; the 
one displaced to make way for the other, like an old coat thrown 


off periodically to put on anew one. But the fact is, that Bap- 
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tism. Universalism, and Unitarianism, so far from one jostling 
the other out, are perfectly consistent with one another, and do, 
continually, form part of the same system. Nothing is more 
common. both here and in America, than for the Universalist to 
be an Unitarian-Baptist. “Phe man had undergone, not four 
changes, but one change, which is quadrupled to produce an 
impression. ‘The artifice Is shallow, but not the less disinge- 
nuous. 

Much of the note consists of quotations from the memorrs of 
an enthusiastic individual, and the reports of certain Missionary 
Societies, decuments evidently requirmg large abatement on 
account of the well-known tendene v of very ze ‘alous persons to 
speak of any religion except their own as no religion at all. 
Unless interpreted with such abatement, they are directly falsi- 
fied by the statistical accounts to which we have referred. More- 
over, the Dishop’s italics are at work again on these statements. 
Thus :— 

‘When you count up the thousands in this city, and consider what a 
vast majority are living without God and without hope; and especi lally 
When you look through this nation, and remember that not one in ten 
of its inhabitants professes ever to have received the Saviour of lost 
men, does not your bursting heart,’ Xe. (p. 58.) 


By these pictorial types, the Bishop starts in horror at only 
one christian professor in ten, while the Establishment which he 
advocates produces only one christian professor m thirty-ciyht. 
Another quotation is adduced, to show that ‘not much less than 
half’ the population is without ‘the regular administration of 
gospel ordinances.’ That is to say, the preachers and worship 
were of a different seet from the reporters, and in their opinion 
irregular. The Bishop is officially bound to know the value of 
language in the mouths of ecclesiastics, and should not pass if 
With the unlearned for more than it is worth. So again :—* Over 
large portions of our country the mystery of iniquity is working, 
In setting up, Inste; ud of the pure truth of the everlasting gospel, 
arts of man’s device.’ This is an elegant theological pe riphr: ISIS 
lor describing a different mode of faith or worship. The other 
party would very pro! wrk say the same of the preac her and his 
creed and Churel: so th; t by putting the two asse ‘tions together, 
Momght be deemandreted. even though the two religions imeluded 
all the ig gua between them) that there was not one religious 
Personin the country. * Lafidelity reigns there’—* Truth ts fast 
perishing >— iy of every name tuke root,” &c. &e. are all 
expressions to be inte rpreted by the same lexicon, A mission 
Was proposed, and for aught we know, established in London, not 
very long ago, ‘to enlighten the dark parts of the county of 
Surrey,’ What evidence, for some transatlantic Blomfie ld, of 
the total failure of the English Establishment, insomuch that 
Vast districts are, to all appearance, rapidly sinking into hea~ 
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thenism,’ even within a morning ride of Fulham and Lam. 
beth! 

Although the facility with which Americans emigrate, may 
sometimes interfere with the adaptation of the religious supply to 
the want, yet the former seems to adjust itself with surprising 
activity. A town, however recent, of from two to three hundred 
inhabitants, is rarely to be met with, if ever, without a place of 
worship. But the supply afforded by our Establishment deties 
all proportion, whether of space or population, or both combined, 
The same provision is made for Eccles (Lancashire) which con- 
tains 23,331 persons, and for Egmore (Norfolk) which contains 
47 persons. Norfolk has a church for every 24 square miles, 
and every 504 inhabitants; Northumberland has only one chureh 
for every 19 square miles, and every 2,020 inhabitants. Lan- 
eashire has a church for every 6} square miles, and for every 
3,665 inhabitants. Rutland has one chureh for every 462 inha- 
bitants, and Middlesex only one for every 9,490 inhabitants; the 
ratio of miles being 3.72 to 1.12. And this the Bishop calls 
having preachers ‘ stationed at intervals throughout the country; 
so that he can assume, for his argument, ‘the whole Jand to be 
sentinelled with faithful, able, exemplary watchmen of the Lord. 
Perhaps a temporal reason might be found to explain the loca- 
tion of the sentry-boxes. 

Amongst the religious advantages of the people of the United 
States, there is one not noticed by the Bishop, which is of con- 
siderable value. We mean the religious newspapers which are 
now so common in that country. The absence of that nefarious 
tax to which we are subjected, allows all sects there to. provide 
for the information and instruciion of their members, by means of 
the press as well as of the pulpit. All religious denominations 
employ this means, and some to a considerable extent. — ‘These 
journals meddle with little except religious, moral, and philan- 
thropic subjects. They are a vehicle for constant communication 
between the teachers and the taught; a pulpit in print, which 
eventually may prove the more efficient pulpit of the two. ‘The 
short and well-written papers which they contain, are far more 
likely to be useful than most sermons. : 

There is another and a noble advance upon our methods of 
diffusing religious knowledge and consolation, which has been 
made in America—the establishment ofa free ministry for the poor 
i here, first, have men been set apart for the blessed work of going 
into the dark corners and by-ways of social life, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. That admirable philanthropist, Dr. 
luckerman, of Boston, commenced this domestic mission; and, 
different places and by different denominations, has the truly 
christian example been followed. Poverty in the States is not 
what it is here, either as to numbers or wretchedness. The 
humble petition for «leave to toil’ will there rarely meet with the 
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involuntary negative which must here so often be the response. 
~ Ireland, for whose all-diffusive wretchedness the Church is 

» largely responsible, sends forth thither her propagators of 
misery, a nucleus for what there is of indigenous want to gather 
around; and the angels ol f those unendowed churches Visit their 
hovels, and raise them into humanity andre gion. May a simi- 
lar spirit be exc ited here: and not fierce fanatics, or blind enthu- 
sjasts, but men richly gifted in head and heart, suc z as they send 
forth, be deputed on a “like errand of mercy to the far di irker and 
more loathsome regions which our Estah lishment has left uncon- 
quered, unexplored, untouched, unthoueht of! But even when 
this is done, and there will be no little diil culty in its accom- 
plishment, it will still become us to remember that this good seed 
was only imported ; and that it was first raised by that voluntary 
pr rinciple which has been ever most efficient in gladdening the 
wilderness, and making the desert to blossom as the rose. 

The fact is, that the Episcopal Chureh is itself in a far more 
thriving condition in the United States than in the mother 
country. Anterior to the Revolution, all America was in the 
diocese of London; a circumstance which may account for the 
warmth of Dr. Blomfield’s interest in this subject, but which 
should have ensured rather more accuracy, At the Revolution 
the collection of tithes stopped ; and the preaching of the parsons 
stopped at the same time. ‘The flocks were abandoned; others 
stepped into the deserted places; episcopacy had to be re- 
constructed, on the plan of equal rights and voluntary support. 
It has now seventeen dioceses and G22 churches. We quote the 
published sermon of one of her bishops (Dr. Hobart) delivered in 
1s 20 on his return from this country.‘ The American Episcopal 
Church has cause of congratulation, that, having received through 
the Church of England the faith as it was once delivered to the 
saints, the ministry as it was constituted by the apostles of our 
Lord, and a worship conformable to that of the first christian 
ages, she professes and maintains them in their primitive inte- 
grity, without being clogged and controlled by that secular in- 
fluence and power which sudly obstruct the progress of the Church 
of England and alloy her apostolic and spiritual character. 
Often have I taken pride and pleasure in exciting the astonish- 
ment of those (query, was not Dr, Blomfield one?) who sup- 
posed and contended that the voluntar y act of the people would 
not adequately provide for the clergy, by stating, in my own case, 
the continuance of my salary, the provision for my parochial duty, 
= the ample funds by which I was enabled to leave my congre- 

gation and my diocese. (Perhaps here was more matter of 
Sian ‘nt than the honest Bishop dreamed of.) We want 
not, therefore, the wealth, the honours, or establishment of the 
( hurch of England. With the union of Church and State com- 
menced the corruptions of christianity; and so firmly persuaded 
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am J of the deleterious effects of this union, that, if I must 
choose the one or the other, [ would take the persecution of the 


State rather than her favour, her frowns rather than her smiles. | 
her repulses rather than her embraces. It is the eminent pri- 
vilege of our Church, that, evangelical in her doctrines and her 
worship, and apostolic in her ministry, she stands as the primitive 
Church did before the first Christian emperor loaded her with 
honours that proved more injurious to her than the relentless 
persecution of his imperial predecessors. In this enviable land 
of religious freedom, our Church, in common with every other 
religious denomination, asks nothing from the State but that 
which she does uot fear will ever be denied her,—protection— 
equal and impartial protection.” [f the episcopalian simply 
desires the spiritual prosperity of his Church, let him then look 
to America. If the Christian simply desires the advancement of 
religion, let him look to America. If the philanthropist simply 
desires the largest amount of popular instruction, let lim look to 
America. If all unite to inquire where the means exist for 
realizing a yet finer spectacle of religious freedom and prosperity, 
and of universal education, let them look at home. 

It is only the second of the sermons before us, that on the 
‘Uses of an Lstablished Church,’ to which our comments have 
been directed. ‘The first treats of a more exclusively theological 
question, which we leave his lordship to settle with the Quakers, 
and other anti-ministerialists. ‘The second seems to be a favourite, 
as he records that it has been preached on three public occasions, 
and undergone ‘some alterations,’ no doubt for the purpose of a 
perfecting the strength of his argument. ‘The present state of 
public opinion would also induce him to direct his best efforts to 
this topic. And he assures us that he is convinced that ‘it is 
the duty of every couscientious and intelligent member of our 
Church to stand up fearlessly and resolutely in her defence.’ 
Besides the main argument, there is another, and subordinate 
one, a sort of buttress to the building, on which we have a few 
words to say. It is thus stated :—* We assert, then, the value of 
our Established Church as a depository of gospel truth, and as 
al resting-place in times of error and confusion. (p.. 32.) 

We will not now discuss the * gospel truth of the Athanasial 
Creed, or of the multifarious propositions, expressed or implied, 
im the Articles, Liturgy, Canons, and Homilies of the Churel 
The Bishop assumes their perfect truth : 


—, we will not assum 
their falsehoo |. 


The discussion really turns not Upon Opinso0lls, 
but facts. We deny the use of this « depository.” ‘Lhe Bibles 


the real depository of Christian truth. It cannot pass away from 
the land; nor a ‘ resting place’ be wanting, while that remains. 
Has there ever been the least danger, since the invention of the 
press, of the Bible being out of print ? Has there been any need 
of a safer vehicle in which to preserve the truths which rest ia 
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that, their original depository ? Were they not safely kept, even 
before the invention of printing? If they have ever been in 
peril, it was not from the absence, but from the interference of 
an Established Church. ‘The Catholic hierarchy kept the 
Scriptures out of sight as much as it was able, and contended 
for its own value as a depository ; but the attempt failed. Even 
the manuscript Bible could not be suppresse “lt: the printed 
Bible cannot be concealed. After having defied power so long, 

in its feebler form, it cannot need protection in its stronger form. 
There is no oceasion for an Kstablishment, to perpetuate the true 
standard of Christian doctrine .[t is independent of all such help. 
‘The word of God requires not the aid of an ecclesiastical corpo- 
ration. 

‘The Bishop's argument challenges some allusion to the con- 
duct of the Church, in relation to the Scriptures. Little is the 
merit which it can claim on the ground of preserving and dis- 
seminating them in their purity. It adheres to a translation 
which its own best critics have pronounced to be greatly in need 
of correction. ‘The text from which this translation was made, 
obtained currency from the beauty of the types in w hich it was 
printed, rather than from its accuracy. Many errors have, as the 
Bishop well knows,—no man better,—been detected and demon- 
strated in it: yet is it not only ret badieed, but made the standard 
of translations into other languages, thereby sending mistakes 
and interpolations all over the world. Nay, there has not been 
care enough even to preserve the English reprint correct. It is 

toundant in typographical errors, which ofien affect the sense, 
Vor the best edition of our own common version, conformed to 
what all scholars allow to be the standard Greek text, we must 
look to America. We allude to Mr. Palfrey’s edition, published 
at Boston, Suppose the authorized version to be not only the 
best which has been made, but the best which can be made; 
still that edition is the best representation of it, to the great 
shame of the Church of Mnyland. 

As the Bible would have exisied quite as safe ‘ly without the 
Ustablishinent, so, we appre hend, would its true interpretation, 
Whatever that Interpret: ition may be. What is the security 

worth when the ‘times of error’ come. which the Bi: hop pre 
Licts ? flow can the Church, dependent as it is upon the State 
Ve through those times wil lout adopting and pe ba fitat ing the 
error ‘The Chureh may, if it be necess “ary, istitute a new 
comparison between the word of God, and the construction which 
it has put upon that word, in orde to make the agreement between 
them more complete and entire.’ (p. 32.) Very well, then; if 
the error be prevalent, such revision is dem: nde id, and it becomes 
established, W henever the ‘times of error’ come, and they 
Must come, to make out this estimate of the Church’s worth, its 
worthlessness is instantly shown. Lither its creeds and article 
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remain, in defiance of general opinion; or they are changed, tg 
the demolition of the Bishop’s argument. . 

In no sect of Dissenters has there been so much yariety of 
opinion as in the Church. ‘Taken in itself, this fact would be 
high praise: but it ceases to be so, when we are reminded that 
the very object of the Establishment is to ‘avoid diversity of 
opinions,’ ‘The failure is a signal one, It would be difficult to 
hame a species or degree of heresy which has not found adyo- 
cates, even in the higher ranks of the episcopal clergy. Nothing 
like this has occurred in any dissenting sect. Even those whieh 
allow the greatest latitude of individual opinion, preserve more 
‘uniformity in the public teaching of religion,’ than the Chureh 
which we are taxed to support as the pillar of uniformity. 

When a new opinion springs up in a dissenting sect, if it be 
embraced by the majority, the creed of the sect itself is changed, 
if only by a minority, they secede, or are excommunicated, and 
form a separate body. Now, In what does this differ from that 
which, on the introduetion of a new opinion, takes place in the 
stablished Church? Was not that Church Catholic? Did she 
not adopt the tenets of the Reformation? Are not all the dis- 
senting sects which exist in the country, secessions irom her 
communion? — Flas not every one of them, except the Pres- 
byterian, adhered substantially to the faith on account of which 
it seceded? = If the Presbyterian has undergone one great 
change, did not the Church itseif undergo one great change! 
Where, then, is the difference? Why, in this; that the Dis- 
senter, when he ceases to think like his associates, is not brited 
with the public money to a hypocritical conformity. [lis mind 
is not subjected to an accumulation of corrupt miluences. ‘There 
Is ho pecuniary premium on insincerity. When he secedes, he is 
not muleted for the support of the worship which he no longer 
approves. He retains his relative position in society. If he was 
but a Dissenter before, he is a Dissenter still. This difference 1s 
in favour of truth, and against the Church. With all its princely 
revenues, with all its political privileges, with all its power, and 
that not unused, of persecution, what has the Church preserved ! 
Not the religious attachment of the people. It has cone less 
than any one sect towards retaining the representatives of the 
population once within its pale. TF’rom being the nation, it has 
dwindled down to a minority. 

The change which the English Presbyterians have undergone, 
which is the only apparent exception to these remarks, is not $0 
in reality. Anterior to that change, they had ceased to make @ 
creed their bond of union. They allowed freedom of opinion, 
and it has been exercised by their successors. The Bishop has 
mistated this passage of theological history most egregiously. 
Although not named, the English Presbyterians are the only 
class which can be meant in the following quotation — 
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“Tt (dissent) has no security whatever for the permanency or con- 
sistency of its own doctrines or discipline, even from year to year. It 
‘s well known, that, inmany parts of the kingdom, places of worship, 
whieh were endowed, more than a century ago, with a competent pro- 
vision for ministers, Who should preach the doctrines commonly known 
by the name of Calvinistic, have now, with but few exceptions, been con- 
verted into schools of Unitarian or Deistical opimions.’ (p. 34.) 


We know of but one place of worship, and that was a recent 
and unendowed building, having become a school of ‘ Deistical 
opinions.” ‘Phat was made so by the well-known Robert Taylor, 
who probably is now, aud who certainly was then, a clergyman 
of the Church of England. Of no sect but the Established 
sect, and of that ouly because it was established, could that 
individual have retained his membership, still less his ministerial 
character, under such circumstances. 

The existing ‘ schools of Unitarian opinions’ are either of 
Unitarian erection or of Presbyterian origin. The Presbyterian 
holders of the chapels have passed over from ‘T'rinitarianism to 
Unitarianism, retaining (as was natural, during a gradual and 
almost imperceptible progress) the buildings which their fore- 
fathers erected and endowed. It is noé true that those chapels 
were ‘endowed with a competent provision for ministers, who 
should preach the doctrines commonly known by the name of Cal- 
vinistic.” Many of those endowments were founded by Unit- 
ariaus, or other heretics, whom the law would not allow to 
endow their own opinions; and who, therefore, endowed what 
was better,—freedom of opinion. Most of the remainder are 
equally unrestricted as to faith. If there be a few, in which the 
trist deeds specify the tenets to be taught, and those tenets 
Calvinistic, they are very few indeed : probably not half a score 
In the whole kingdom ; and they assurediy ought not to be re- 
tained any longer than until the proper claimants be legally 
Indicated, So that this solitary case, when the facts are rescued 
from the Bishop's mystification, still shows their superiority of 
dissent in preserving that which it was intended to preserve, whe- 
ther of faith, which is the general rule, or of freedom, which is 
the exception. After laying down a broad and universal pro- 
position, his proof turns out to be a single case, unfairly chosen 
and unairly stated, and evaporating as soon as it 1s explained, 

But we have uniformly protested against [eclesiastical Reform 
by ing made a question between Dissenters and Churchmen. — It 
isa great national question im which Churchman and Dissenter 
are alike interested. It is a question of the comparative uti- 
H'y of the way in which an immense amount of public property 
Ils apphed, and the way in which it might be applied. ‘The right 

itlement ot that question would remove all the Dissenting 
gmevances ; but what the Dissenters have, some of them, been 
miduced to call their ‘practical grievances’ might be removed 
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without settling that question. ‘The Whigs have acted with the; 
usual crooked policy, and are beginning to feel the natural resy) 
of recoil and disgrace. ‘They succeeded to a certain extent jy 
dividing the Dissenters, and inducing some of them, especially 
those of the metropolis, to keep back the vital question of the 
Union of Church and State. The country was partially misled 
into following this example. Happily, there were heads too 
clear and hearts too sound for the cajolery to be generally sue. 
cessful. William Howitt and the Nottingham people read Ear! 
Grey a lecture in a different spirit. ‘That contemptible abortion, 
Lord John Russell's Marriage Bill, made many of the metropo- 
litan nonconformists perceive how they had been duped, and call 
out that ‘this was too bad.” And the Dissenters of Manchester 
have come forward and put themselves at the head of a very 
different kind of movement from that which was to have been 
managed in accordance with the petty views of the Government. 
The resolutions of this noble meeting are given below.* The 


* SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. ° 


At a,Public Meeting of Dissenters and others favourable to their claims, held in 
the Exchange Dining-room, Manchester, on Wednesday and Thursday, 5th and 6th 
March, 1834 ; Thomas Harbottle, Esq, in the Chair: 

It was resolved— . 

1. That in the deliberate opinion of this Meeting all civil establishments of religion 
are an infringement of the rights of conscience, at variance with the spint, and op: 
posed to the progress of Christianity. | 

2. That although such establishments are indebted for their power to a union with 
the State, and might therefore be expected to co-operate uniformly with it, yet they 
too frequently employ the influence derived from this union in thwarting the Gover- 
ment, when its measures are really calculated to promote general education, to exteud 4 
the hberties, and to augment the happiness of the people. 

3. That the law which authorizes Bishops to sit in the Upper House of Parliament 
to represent the interests and wishes of their own denomination on all occasions, both 
ecclesiastical and political, compromises the character of the Christian ministry, 1 & 
partial and unjust preference of one class of his Majesty’s subjects over all others, 
and a special grievance to the Dissenters, Presbyterians, and Catholics of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, who compose a large majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom, ; 

4. Thai viewing all compulsory support of religion as unjust and oppressive, an 
the distinctions now existing between Churchmen and Dissenter as invidious, this 
Meeting resolves to use every lawful endeavour to bring about a separation of th 
Church from the State, as the best means of promoting the true interests of both, ane 
affording the only effectual remedy for the redress of Dissenters’ grievances. 

5. That the Petition now read be adopted by this Meeting. : 

6. That since Dissenters in all parts of the United Kingdom, by their voluntary 
efforts, erect and keep in repair their own places of worship, support their own ™ 
nisters, maintain, to a great extent, their own poor, educate in Sunday schools a% 
otherwise vast numbers of the population, extend their exertions into the British 
Colonies, and thus contribute largely to the welfare of their fellow-subjects, this Mett- 
ing considers it a heavy grievance that Dissenters are compelled to support any om 
establishment of religion by tithes, church-rates, or any other mode. : 

7. That it is the opinion of this Meeting that owing entirely to the operation of the 
present ecclesiastical system, there is no general Register of Births, Dissenters &* 
prevented from legally contracting marriage, and from interring their dead 1 
pansh burial grounds, unless they conform to rites of which they conscientiously @* 
approve; and by the imposition of religious tests they are excluded from the Eng! 
Ubiversities, 


8, That this Meeting regards Lord John Russell's ‘ Dissenters’ Marriage Bill’ # 
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came is now up; the —_— is commenced, which, we trust, 
will never be relaxed in, until entire religious libe ‘rty and uni- 
versal national education - die ll be established in this country on 
the ruins of sectarian ascendency and monopoly. At Ashton- 
under-Lyne the commencement has been made of associations, 
consisting of Dissenters and Churehmen conjointly, for electing 


the separation of Church and State. We subjoin their resolu- 
tions also, from the * Manchester Times, of M arch 8.* ‘They con- 


tain a very intelligible hint to His Majesty's Ministers. 


not only unnecessarily comp! licated in its details, but in principle totally at variance 
with the just rights of Dissenters. 

That this “Meeting regards with unmingled satisfaction the early, disinterested, 
oad perse vering efforts of the Volunt ary € hurel h Associations in Scotland; the cor- 
rect princi les and manly resolutions of the Nottingham ™ issenters; and that the 
secretaries be reque sted to communicate copies ol the resolutions to the Rev. 
Dr. Hengh, of Glasyow; and to Messrs, Samuel Vox, William Howitt. Bb Jenjamin 
Boothby, jun. and George Guill, of Nottingham, whose names, on behalf of two 
thousand Dissenters of all denominations in Nottingham, are attached to the printed 

\ppeal of the Nottingham Dissenters to the Dissenters of England!’ 


* CHURCH-SEPARATION SOCIETY, FOR ASIITON-UNDER-LYNE AND DISTRICT. 


At a Meeting of the above Society, held on Monday, March 3d, 1834, it was 
resolved — 

1. That this Association be called the Church- Separation Society, for Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and the Neig hbourlng District, to consist of all persons, whether Church- 
mer n, or Dissenters, who are frie nadly to the Foluntary Support of Re digion, 

That the ob ar of this Assoc lation 1 shall be the em ple rime nt of all lawful and 
civiati in means, to obtain the immediate and total separ ion ofthe Church from the 
State, throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Colonies, so. that all penal statutes affecting religious opinions, and all compulsory 
payments for religious purposes, shall for ever cease in his M: yjesty” 3s dominions. 

That books be opened, forthwith, for the enrolment of all who wish to become 
Pe ta of the Association, and that such enrolment shall specify the business or 
profession, relyzious denomination, and residence of each member; that it may at 
once be seen what is the number and character of those who co- oper ate in this design. 

That at this important crisis the Association feels the necessity of using the 
mi st pen exertions, in consequence of the introduction into Pa rliament, by Lord 
John Russell, of a most paltry, inefficient, and unsatisfactory Bill for the relief of 
Dissenters ; and, also, the Bill of Mr. Littleton, for the commutation of tithes in Ire- 
land; and in conformity with its avowed principles, shall feel it to be a duty to 
rect sential to the friends of religious li} erty, the withdrawal of their support from 
the preseat Administration, unless measures of a more liberal character be brought 
forward, 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A FAG, 


Dutt time has changed the sunny locks 
My mother used to love ; 

Cold time has changed the heart she deemed 
As harmless as a dove. 

The cheek she used to press and kiss 
Is dark and wrinkled now, 

And every pure and holy trace 

Has parted from my brow. 

Tama bensidell blighted thing— 
And yet not all destroyed, 

Since still I have a tear for her, 


And days with her enjoyed. 


Dear days! when her caressing hand 
Would smooth my scattered hair— 

Dear days! when, hatred, force, and strife, 
I knew not what ye were ! 

Her heart of holy love is cold— 
But not all passed away ; 

Tis kept in memory’s silken folds, 
All sacred from decay. 

One relic of the rosy past 
Untouched shall still remain, 

To tell me of the thing I was— 
But ne’er can be again! 


My ruined spirit can look back 4 
Through vistas dark and wild, 

And.see the line of sunny shore 
I traced, a sportive child: 

When life appeared a pebbled beach 
With shells and sea-weed strown, 

And I all free to revel mid 
The wealth around me thrown: 

A heaven of freedom, light, and love, 
All blessed my buoyant heart, 

And I, a thoughtless atom, seemed 
To be of them a part. 


O, what a chasm must I leap, 
To reach that dark dread time 

When, parted from my home of love, 
lL entered upon crime! 

My young glad heart, that gushed with springs 
Of love and truth and joy, 

Was dashed with fear, distrust, and shame, 
By one base tyrant boy, 

He mark'd me as his slaye—he made 
Me do his despot will— 

(He's long since stark within his graye, 
And yet I hate him still.) 








The Confessions of a Fag. 


W hat spell cast fetters on my tongue, 
That then I did not speak, 

And plead against the reckless wretch, 
Strong because I was weak ? 

What had my gentle mother felt 
Could she have known my woes— 

Beheld me spurned with coarse contempt— 
Debased with bitter blows !— 

Torn, sleepy, shivering, from my bed— 
A slavish lackey made— 

A true apprenticeship I passed 
Unto the tyrant’s trade! 

I learned the arts that cheats essay, 
The despot to elude,— 

I learned upon the weak to prey— 
Grew callous, reckless, rude ; 

And when I left the public school, 
My education done, 

‘Twas well I had my mother lost, 
For she had lost her son! 


I brought into the busy world 
A tiger-hearted breast— 

A vulture’s eye—a lie-stain’d lip, 
That still in smiles was dressed. 

Oh, I could bless and blight in turn, 
Alike could soothe or slay, 

I loved command, but well had learned 
The serpent’s subtle way. 


What's been my course? Oh! do not ask— 
I did not stab nor steal, 

But these are virtues to the crimes 
My story might reveal. 

This coward hand has struck her down 
Who loved me—bore my name :— 

I played to her the traitor’s part, 
Without remorse or shame. 

Yet had she been less pure than snow— 
Less full of love and trust, 

I would have cast her on the world 
A wreck—was I not just ? 

Yes,—just, as I’d been taught to be :— 
Might was my plea for power— 

I had been ruled with iron sway, 
And seized in turn my hour. 

My headlong rage has even failed 
At times to spare my child, 

Sudden and savage, oft in vain 
The victim shrieked or smiled. 


Yet well I bore me to the world, 
1 bowed with gallant grace, | 
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And, hiding daggers in my heart, 
With smiles I dressed my face. 

I won the love, the fond pure love, 
Of a fair, lowly girl— 

I lured her from a happy home, 
Then cast to swine—the pearl. 

Like the dark Upas-tree, I spread 
My arms, and offered shade— 

Oh! hide me from the hideous change 
My specious shelter made! 

I’ve seen her since—Oh, horrid sight ! 
Once Hebe—now a hag— 

Go, sum iny crimes, my curses, up— 
But think—TI was a fag. 



















































Where are the men who teach of Christ, 
When thus dire evil rules ? 

HE Come from your peaceful pulpits, sirs, 
; } And purify the schools, 
' Where are the mothers when their sons 
Are plunged in this black tide, 

Where the young spirits struggle till 
In sin they’re trebly dyed ? 
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a Shame on the sex who sit supine 
t On life’s all erring stage— 
} Rise, mothers, rise, with heart and hand, 
if And purify the age. | 
Hy M. L. G. 
i — i 
a! THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE AMONGST THE PEOPLE. 
i Two Lectures read at the Mechanics’ Institution in 1833, by the 
Hi Writer of * Daily Bread,” and *“ Deliverance from Evil.” 
y i LECTURE II. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing —SuaksPeare. 
In a conversation I had with some of my hearers immediately 
after a lecture I read a short time back in this place, viz. “ On 


the best means of communicating knowledge to such audiences 
as are generally to be found in small country towns,” I had it 
objected to the mode I had proposed, viz. of commencing, by 
means of evening readings of Shakspeare and Scott, Edgeworth 
and Martineau, to excite the imagination and rouse the feelings 
of hearers, whose interest and sympathy might not be sufficiently 
awakened to be disciplined by matter at: altogether to 
their reasons—I say | had it objected to the plan of discipline 

proposed to begin with, that it “is likely to fill the imagination 
with what is not sufficiently true, and to engage the feelings about 
What is not suflicieatly real. i . 
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I answered the objection by urging, that the imaginary cha- 
racters of Shakspeare and Scott are far more true to the prin- 
ciples of nature, and far more real in reference to the cireum- 
stances of life,* than the copied characters of history, where the 
motives of the agents are often very erroneously represented, 
and the cireumstances of the action are generally insufliciently 
developed ;—and, that, besides this, it is an important part of 
the plan I suggested, that the reader should pass forward from 
the plot and moral of the fabulist to whatever is most real and 
interesting in history, and most true and instructive in philo- 
sophy; with the great advantage of being sure to carry with him 
the attention and interest of his audience; which he might not 
have been able to lay hold of, if he had commenced by address- 
ing their reason before he had awakened their imagination and 
feelings. 

Let it not be said, that we shall be unwise to commence our 
study of human nature in the best works of fiction, because there 
is danger of their affecting the imagination and feelings too 
strongly. We are talking of an initial discipline for the great 
body of a people which has been so long allowed to sink into in- 
sensibility, or been habituated to the use of stimulants, as to re- 
quire excitements. We are not speaking of the tender and suseep- 
tible mind of childhood, and may therefore be excused discussing 
the question, whether, even for that more simple and animated age, 
we can commence better, than by moving the imagination and the 
feelings by the beautiful fables of Miss Edgeworth, at the same 
time that we are exercising the observation and judgment by the 
simpler facts of natural philosophy. Whatever metaphysicians 
may decide to be useful or dangerous in the case of young per- 
sons, the great body of the people has been too long allowed to 
sink into the apathy of ignorance, or has been accustomed to be 
moved by stimulants, to warrant our hesitating to commence with 
fictitious narratives. Indeed, the propriety of employing fiction 
as a means of conveying first lessons in the moral sciences, may 
be shown from the very nature of the case. The teaching of 
morals differs from the teaching of physics in this more espe- 
cially,—that experiments to illustrate or confirm moral truths 


* It would be to neglect a striking opportunity of illustrating my argument, if I 
failed to refer the reader to the acute and manly criticism on Coriolanus in the last 
number (January) of the Month/y Repository, for an exemplification of the interest and 
the philosophy of Shakspeare. The able critic had not to waste his power in creating 
4n interest in the minds of his readers, or to tax his philosophy in propounding a state- 
ment of abstract principles: an abundant interest and a large philosophy was em- 
bodvert to his hand in the character of Coriolanus, He had only to anatomize this 
Hovle subject with the skill of a critic, in order ¢o command the altention of his readers. 
Two more delightful or instructive evenings could not be desired than might be 
spent in hearing such a critic read Coriolanus, and afterwards fetch out all the force 
= beauty of the character by a series of such remarks. Though this would be the 

au ideal of our plan, every person might do a good deal with such au instrument as 


® play of Sbakspeare in his hauds. 
U2 
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cannot be performed in a lecture-room. In the absence of such 
tests, that which may be done, and which may indeed be con- 
sidered a sort of moral experimenting, is to bring the experience 
of the audience to confirm the principles advanced by the lee- 
turer. This will be done most effectually by appealing to their 
memories of fact, rather than to their knowledge of principles; forit 
is clear, that their experience of moral facts must be considerable, 
though the conviction they have yet attained about moral prin- 
ciples may be both limited and erroneous. ‘The scenes of Shak- 
speare instantaneously summon our experiences to bear witness to 
their truth; and then, having admitted these moral premises to 
be matters of fact, we instinctively draw conclusions for ourselves, 
of which the arguments of the moral reasoner would not at first 
have convinced us; though, after this re-collection of past expe- 
rience has been made, our minds are open to receive them. It 
is, I repeat, in the power fictions possess of calling up our expe- 
riences to witness their accuracy, that the moral efficacy of true 
works of fiction consists. In this respect their effect is far greater 
than is produced by statements of facts, which often fail to evoke the 
spirits of our past experience to witness their truth, probably 
because they do not waken the train of association in which 
memory is bound. 

Let me be allowed to generalize the argument a little further, 
by reminding you that a sound logic, in perfect agreement with 
common sense, says that we must begin by obtaining clear images 
(logicians call them apprehensions) of things; avoiding, on the 
one hand, error, and, on the other hand, incompleteness. Let 
me remind you also, that sound morals, in entire agreement with 
good sense, says that no action or habit is perfect, unless it be 
accompanied with its appropriate pleasure. Now I believe it 
will be at once allowed, that the images of Shakspeare and Scott 
are as clear to the reason as they are delightful to the imagina- 
tion; and, in a word, that they eminently possess the two quali- 
fications which the logician and the moralist require. Indeed, I 
feel I am calling your attention to a remark which well deserves 
consideration, when I add that if Englishmen would avail them- 
selves of the works of Shakspeare and Scott, as Grecians em- 
ployed the works of Homer and Herodotus, namely, as books of 
national instruction, the intellect and feelings of Englishmen 
would possess a finer organ for national developement than was 
possessed by the intellect and feelings of Greece. Is it that we 
are too apathetic, or too servile a race to compete in feeling and 
intelligence with Greece ; and though we have master minds to 


mspire us with a nobler spirit, are we bound to continue an un- 
thinking and an unfeeling people ? 

Let it be born 
imagination and 
and Scott, and |} 


em mind, that in beginning by exciting the 
rousing the feelings by the works of Shakspeare 
“dgeworth and Martineau, we propose to do no 
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more than the great mechanists of the human mind, the Platos 
of ancient, and the Wesleys of modern times, were obliged to 
do; whilst we propose to avoid the great error they committed, 
namely, of confounding truth and falsehood — making their 
hearers believe something false in order that they might learn 
something true. We, I repeat, intend to avoid the pernicious 
error, which destroys truth by uniting it with falsehood, by dis- 
tinguishing our language of imagination from their language of 
mystery. Is it necessary to give an example of my meaning? 
Whilst Plato would have the great doctrine of a future state be- 
lieved because Eros the Pamphylian asserted he beheld certain 
wonderful things in another state of being, as he lay dead on the 
field of battle, we would have this great tenet of instinctive and 
universal apprehension— 


‘ But in that sleep of death what dreams may come ’— 


received, not on the authority of the buried majesty of Denmark, 
which assuredly never rose to reveal the secrets of the prison 
house, but on the authority of its own reasonableness, suggesting 
comfort to the good and anxiety to the wicked. Whilst Wesley 
would have the corruption of human nature admitted on the 
evidence of certain convictions of sin which he set forth as super- 
natural, but which certainly were altogether natural, we would 
have the existence in human nature of strong temptations to 
crime proved, not by the Weird Sisters’ temptation of Macbeth by 
lies like truth, but by facts which have too often occurred to the 
best dispositions, demonstrating the necessity of restraining ‘ the 
cursed thoughts nature gives way to.’ | 

But instead of urging this argument further, I will beg to 
remind the objector to the plan of discipline I proposed, that it 
was a beginning, a commencing discipline; and that, inde- 
pendently of the advantage it offers in enabling us to lead for- 
ward the mind willingly, when the imagination is once excited 
and the feelings are once roused, it was distinctly admitted 
throughout the whole of my last lecture, that it was only a 
beginning, only a commencing discipline. And let me now add, 
what I shall immediately endeavour to prove, that this, or any 
other moral discipline, if it be not accompanied by an adequate 
discipline in physics, must prove defective even as a moral disci- 
pline ; and that, as my last lecture was on the best means of 
commencing to communicate moral knowledge to such audiences 
as are to be found in small country towns, so my present lecture 
will be on the best means of beginning to teach physics or 
Natural philosophy to the same audiences; always keeping in 
ow this most important difference, which distinguishes the dis- 
cipline we are about to propose from that of the teacher who con- 
templates nothing beyond the teaching of natural philosophy, 
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that it is our first object to make a knowledge of matter reaet 
beneficially on a knowledge of mind. 

Let me preface what I have to say on these subjects, by recall. 
ing to your recollection a common but important division of the 
objects of knowledge, which separates them into things external 
to ourselyes—as matter and its properties ; and things infernal to 
ourselves—as thoughts and their modifications: and let me re- 
mind you, that as it is by perception, through the senses, that we 
become acquainted with things external to ourselves, so it 
is by consciousness, an intuitive feeling of the workings of our 
reasons, that we become acquainted with things internal to 
ourselves. 

Let me avail myself of this well-known distinction to observe, 
that a person with an inactive imagination and apathetic feelings 
may be said to have within him a blank, instead of the intellee- 
tual world of which others may say, but he cannot, ‘ my mind 
to me a kingdom is,’ a world of thoughts and feelings, in which 
ample materials for happiness may be found. On the other 
hand, ofa person whose imagination is restless, and whose feelings 
are excitable, it may be said, that though his mind is a kingdom, 
it is a rebellious and an ill-ordered kingdom. _ In the first case, 
that of a person with an inactive imagination and apathetic 
feelings, the mind may be compared to a vacuum, empty of every 
thing; and in the second case, the case of a person with a rest- 
less imagination and excitable feelings, the mind may be likened 
to a haunted chamber, full of ‘ unreal mockeries.’? In neither 
ease is the mind a well-ordered world, full of physical realities, 
and intellectual truths, and moral principle, out of which a sound 
happiness may be constructed. 

May I be allowed to say that Wesley found men’s minds, and 
that not only in small country towns, with imaginations inactive 
and feelings apathetie, sunk in the bigotries of orthodoxy and the 
carelessness of scepticism; and that he adopted a discipline cal- 
culated to make the imagination restless and the feelings ex- 
citable, instead of a discipline fitted to make the imagination 
wholesomely active, and the feelings wholesomely excitable. If 
it be objected that our plan, namely, of commencing by exciting 
the imagination and rousing the feelings, is in danger of pro- 
ducing something of the restlessness and excitability which Wes- 
ley’s discipline produced, we will not again urge that the strong 
sense We may acquire from Shakspeare may balance the vivid 
Hnagination he has roused within us; but we will frankly acknow- 
ledge there is some such danger in the discipline we have pro- 


posed ee has been objected, and will now proceed to consider the 
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would remove one disease of the mind—for instance, apathy and 
‘nertness—Wwithout risk of producing the opposite disease, —excita- 
bility and restlessness, 1 would have proposed it. But in medi- 
cining the mind, as in medicining the body, little good can be 
expected from the employment of those innocent remedies which, 
to use a common expression, cannot possibly do any harm, 
Were we obliged to choose between the orthodox innocent speci- 
fies, which were being prescribed in church and chapel betore 
Wesley's time, and the violent intellectual and moral medicines 
he boldly administered,* we should not hesitate to prefer the 
latter: but there is no necessity to adopt either of these extremes. 
If the discipline we have proposed incline somewhat more to ima- 
ginativeness than to apathy, we say, in the first place, that we 
desire it to be so, in order to secure a moving power for our 
discipline; and, secondly, that for admitted, and, we insist, 
unavoidable defects in our plan, there is a sufficient remedy 
to be found. 

Let us suppose that in establishing a Mechanics’ Institution 
ina small country town, we have succeeded in our first object, 
namely, in drawing audiences to our readings of Shakspeare and 
Scott, Edgeworth and Martineau, and that we have also suc- 
ceeded in exciting an interest in our readings; all which could 
not have been effected, had we commenced with the compara- 
tively dry facts of history, and the abstract reasonings of philo- 
sophy. I am now supposing the mind ready to pass on toa 
dryer discipline of facts and reasonings; and [ assert, that in 
order to accomplish this most effectually, we must advance from 
subjects of the imagination and feelings, which have been useful 
in rousing the spirit which is within us, to objects of the senses, 
which may exercise us in observing and reasoning, without 
letting in upon the operations of our intellect any of those imagi- 
nations and feelings, which have, if we may use the metaphor, 
coloured and heated our thoughts. It is by means of objects ex- 
ternal to ourselves, which we may look at and handle, taste and 
smell, that we can proceed to an apprehension of what may be 
called truth in things. For in subjects internal to peace, ig 
about which our imaginations get excited, and our feelings be- 
come roused, we are too often in danger of attaining to little 
more than sincerity in the person. Thus, for example; religious 
and political fanatics, who conceive a Millennium or a Utopia 
which cannot exist out of their own vivid imaginations and burn- 


_* Tam not aware that the objects of Wesley and Whitfield have been clearly dis- 
tinguished. The object of Wesley was to attain a superhuman purity, that of 
Whitfield to escape from an infrabuman corruption. The key-stone of their opinions 
may be seen in their conversions more especially, but also through the whole tone of 
their preaching. Kach brought the force of his imagination to bear, the one upon 
h ristian graces, and the other upou human sinfulness. It was an exhibition of 
Prey and of hell, rather than of human nature, human duty, and buman bap- 
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ing feelings, have doubtless attained toa most earnest sincerit 

in the person, but they as certainly have attained to little that js 
true in the thing. In their case, and in the case of all persons 
who, in different degrees and on different subjects, may be said 
to live in a world of their own, it is a great advance towards truth 
for them to be led out of themselves and away from their own 
conceptions, and to be made aware of the existence of, and to be 
called to attend to, the properties of a world with which their 
imaginations and feelings can have little or nothing to do; of a 
world which is the same to them and to others, and about which 
there can be very little distortion, even by means of the media 
through which its objects are received. 

There are thousands of men who think,—not perhaps of thinking 
men,—who have no idea of any more sure and precise truth than is 
to be found in the theological and political chimeras on which 
their imaginations and feelings have been at work; chimeras 
which may have been conceived in perfect sincerity of person, but 
which, for all that, are very far from being true in the thing. 
These persons may be said to shoot out of the magic-lanterns of 
their own conceptions into the real world around them, pictures 
coloured by their feelings and magnified by their imaginations; 
and then they set themselves to observe these shadows, perverting 
the realities of life with their forms and colours, as if they were 
the only real objects. If we would draw such men out of their 
world of imagination and feeling into the real world, we must, 
by drawing their attention to physical objects which they may 
look at and handle, discipline their minds, by a sort of evidence 
they have hitherto too much neglected, into a conviction that there 
is a truth in things; a truth altogether independent of their 
imagination and feelings. Let them, I say, pass on from morals 
to physics, in order that they may return with better-disciplined 
minds from physics to morals. 

_ Indeed it is not more necessary to resort to a discipline of phy- 
sics in order to correct superstitious errors which have been dif- 
fused through the whole science of causation, namely, by 
letting in upon it the workings of imagination and feeling un- 
checked by facts and principles, than it is necessary to resort to the 
same discipline of physics in order to re-establish truths respect- 
ing causation which have been shaken to their very foundation, 
namely, by having been rested on imagination and feeling, in- 
moe of being grounded in real and satisfactory evidences. 

sets already said that Plato found the minds of his countrymen 
lurrying forward into a reckless scepticism,* and that Wesley 
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found public opinion sinking into a state of apathetic unbelief ; 
the necessary consequences of ably-disputed and feebly-supported 
orthodoxies. And I] may add that, though Plato and Wesley did 
much to restore to the world an earnest sincerity in the person 
believing, they did far too little to advance the world into plain 
truth in the thing believed. ‘The main reason of this was, that 
Plato was himself a deceiver of the people, and taught others to 
deceive them; and that Wesley was self-deceived, and taught 
others to deceive themselves. ‘The consequence of these master 
mechanies of the human mind labouring to restore an unwhole- 
some power to imagination was a wretched contest between Pla- 
tonic heathens and Platonic christians; and will be, unless the 
danger is averted, an equally wretched contest between the fana- 
ties of anti-naturalism, and the sceptics of materialism. But let 
us hope better things; namely, that a sound discipline of phy- 
sical science may be employed to correct the errors and re- 
establish the truths of the science of causation ; so that, in accord- 
ance with the very meaning of the term metaphysics, physics may 
be the wide and solid basis, and metaphysics the grand and steady 
superstructure. The facts of physics are indeed the data on 
which the conclusions of metaphysics ought to be so founded, 
that, the premises being indisputable facts, and the reasoning in- 
controvertible argument, the conclusions must be as true as the 
premises are real. 

I repeat what I have asserted, that it is the intellectual and 
moral, and I may add, that it is the political necessity of the pre- 
sent times, that the human mind must pass on from an unsound 
metaphysics to a sound physics, in order that it may be enabled 
to return from a sound physics to a sound metaphysics. ‘There 
must be a Daily Bread, in order that there may be a Deliver- 
ance from Evil; and there must be a Deliverance from Evil 
in order that His Kingdom may come and His Will may 
be done. 

The question, then, which immediately presents itself is—how 
must we teach Physies, the Properties of Matter, to such 
audiences as are found in small country-towns? Again I must 
urge our guarding against attempting too much. Unless we 
adopt great simplicity of plan, we shall fail of success. In a 
word, if a Mechanics’ Institution in Marlborough should take 
the Physical Lectures of the London Mechanics’ Institution as 
is model, it requires little foresight to see that it will not succeed 
as fully as if it had suited its discipline more accurately to its 
know ledge. 

In this place the numerous and rapidly succeeding facts of the 
a a cine with his many and close reasonings, can 
wig wit ; profit ; because your previous information and 
labits of mind have fitted you for the discussion of such subjects 

ut in a small country town there will be but few whose minds 
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have been habituated to direct a strong, clear, analytical attention 
to the phenomena even of a single experiment ; so as to fix the 
succession of its details strongly, clearly, consecutively in the 
mind. Few will have been accustomed to follow a train of rea- 
soning expressed in the language of science ; for, even supposing 
them to have the corresponding ideas in their minds, they are 
not in the habit of rapidly attaching those ideas to the language. 
If there may be more haste than good speed in reading, there 
may also be too rapid a progress in experimenting; and, ina 
word, the common rate of experimenting, which is followed with- 
out difficulty in this place, may leave a country audience behind, 
lingering, longing, but at last despairing. 

Yet, | must acknowledge, that this impossibility of rapid pro- 
gression in physical discipline in the generality of audiences in 
small country towns, considering the small knowledge of natural 
philosophy to be found amongst many of those who have re- 
ceived the most expensive educations, is by no means a thing to 
be deprecated. It is a strange instance of, I know not what to 
call it, in the persons who are facetiously called heads of houses 
in one of our universities, that they not only have not encou- 
raged, but that they have actually prevented the professors of 
the physical sciences teaching a knowledge of God’s works as 
they are seen through the wide extent of physical philosophy. 
But their obstruction of the physical sciences* is of a piece with 


* The following extracts from Professor Powell's ‘Present State and Future 
Prospects of Mathematical and Physical Studies in the University of Oxford, will 
prove even more than 1 have asserted :— 

‘Under these absurd and discouraging restrictions, it was yet considered by the 
examiners as well to try what could be done in encouraging the candidates, who 
might know something of these subjects, to bring it to bear; and, accordingly, & 
paper of very elementary general physical questions, together with some questions 
on algebra, Xc, &e., was appended to those on Euclid. This plan atiorded the re- 
sult, (at least in the two first examinations under this system,) that out of the whole 
namber of candidates, though a certain portion had “ got up” the four books of 
Kuclid, not more than two or three could add vulgar fractions, or tell the cause of 
day and night, or the principle of a pump.’—Page 40, 

And what remedy is adopted by heads of houses, the bishops of the university, 
for this gross defect in their sysfem of education, when professors and examiners, 
alter pointing it out, intimate their willingness to do their part; namely, to take all 
the labour of amending it upon themselves, if only the heads of houses will stand 
by them, and sanction their endeavours? Let the answer be given in the words of 
Professor Powell :— . 

‘The last representation of the Examiners was discussed by the heads of houses, 
who, on the 30th of January, 1832, came to the resolution, that the Examination 
Statute having been so recently enacted, it is not at 
convocation any alteration in its details. As soon, continues Professor Powell, ‘#8 
ach ery the heads of houses was communicated to me (then one of the 

ers) I lost no time in sending j > resignati ved i tter to the 
vice-chancellor, which I requested might te ym ree omy wong ko fe acne con 
sm wpe statement of my convictions as to the absolute necessity of those 
changrs ithe yam which baal alg been contend for by the mathe 

As it ie the bishore a advocated in the foregoing pages.’—Page 4>. 
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their obstruction of the moral science, which they effect by re- 
fusing a connected view of the works of Plato, Philo, and St. Paul, 
to the students of classical and theological learning. ‘These 
men. by obstructing knowledge, betray religion to the fanatie, 
who might be reclaimed by science; to the bigot, who might be 
softened by learning; and ultimately to the sceptic, who would 
not have rejected religion, had it not been set in opposition to 
sound philosophy and a sound learning. 

Yes! L repeat it, considering the small knowledge of natural 
science yet diffused amongst the educated portion of the com- 
munity, it is not a matter for regret that the progress in physics 
of the audiences to be found in small country towns must of 
necessity be very gradual ; since this slowness of progression will 
enable the teacher to keep in advance of his pupil. Small 
thanks are due to heads of houses that there is as much sense 
as humour in the following conversation in Mr. Bulwer’s work 
‘England and the English.’ Mutatis mutandis, it will apply 
to the teaching of natural philosophy. 

‘Italian! Why, I thought, when I last saw you, that you told 
me Italian was the very language you knew nothing about ? 

‘Nor did I, sir; but directly [ had procured scholars, I began 
to teach myself. I bought a dictionary ; I learnt that lesson in 
the morning which | taught my pupils at noon. I found I was 
more familiar and explanatory thus fresh from knowing little, 
than if I had been confused and over-deep by knowing much. 
[ama most popular teacher, sir;—and my whole art consists 
in being just one lesson in advance of my scholars.’ 

Without presuming to put myself on a par with this popular 
teacher, either in knowledge of natural philosophy or in ability 
to teach it, I would propose the following method of physical 
discipline for such audiences as are generally to be found in 
small country towns. After the evening reading is ended, I 
would draw the attention of my audience to a few simple ex- 
periments, all tending to establish the same principle. I would 
use the least possible parade of philosophical instruments and 
as little as possible of scientific phraseology ; and, after explain- 
ing as simply as possible the principle, establish it by experi- 
ments. If would show that many ordinary phenomena are 
referable to it, being only modified exemplifications of the same 
principle. If I sent away my audience with a few striking ex- 
periments, a few simple explanations, and a number of ordinary 
phenomena, I should consider this a sufficiently satisfactory close 
of my evening readings. I should consider the audience I had 
addressed in a way to make a sounder, though apparently a 


—e ay 0 the one, and the sound learning which would correct the other. It is 
a han the case of Oxford, that the fault is not in the professors, and still less 
falls stil A tgraduates ; but the suffering inflicted on professors and undergraduates 

still more heavily, in the shape of ignorance, fanaticism, and bigotry, on the people 
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slower advance in physical science, than if I had given them 
what is called a lecture on natural philosophy ; just as | should 
consider such an audience in a way to make a sounder, though 
apparently a slower progress in moral knowledge, if I had 
drawn their attention first to a few scenes in Shakspeare or Scott, 
Edgeworth or Martineau, and then to aclear statement of the 
principles therein developed, and to the common exemplification 
of such principles in every day life, than if | had read them an 
essay on some intellectual, or moral, or political principle. 

If we could see into the minds of many country-town audiences, 
not to extend the remark further, we should find them wearied 
with numerous and complicated experiments. We should dis- 
cover that the mind had been perplexed, as much as the eyes 
had been dazzled, by rapid and brilliant evolutions of metal and 
glass, instead of having been enabled to comprehend and apply 
principles. Lastly, we shall find many, whose minds are accus- 
tomed to physical language, remembering, and reasoning on, 
physical phenomena, rather by means of words and their ideas 
than by a distinct recollection of the objects of sight. I well 
remember the difficulty I experienced in passing from a disei- 
pline of learning to a discipline of science, to remember objects 
of sight; and it delights me to hear a physical student say, ‘1 
can remember what I see.’ P 

‘The above remarks, which are, I am convinced, important to 
be attended to by a physical lecturer in a small country-towa, 
are admirably exemplified in the delightful volumes of Dr. 
Arnott. Following the plain method of Ferguson, in his com- 
mon sense mode of teaching, and in rejecting as much as possible 
the use of technical formulas, Dr. Arnott has eiven to his work 
a variety of illustration, a depth of feeling, and a spirit of com- 
position, which render his volumes eminently delightful. How 
far a mind quickened and strengthened by such a discipline may 
be enabled and induced to pass forward into the synthetical de- 
monstrations of mathematics and the analytic solutions o 
algebra, from which, if offered before it had been prepared to 
estimate the usefulness of the abstractions of lines and the per 
plesities of numbers, it would have turned away in disgust, 18 @ 
question equally interesting to the metaphysician and to the 
mathematician,—to him who studies the nature of the inst 
ment, and to him who would employ it to the best advantage. 

Let us NOW suppose ourselves to have succeeded not only in e& 
tablishing evening readings, but in introducing at each of them 
= ht —" ee philosophy ; and let wit 
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but almost empty and motionless ; and which, by the working of 
too restless an imagination and too excitable feelings, may become 
a sort of haunted chamber, full of unreal motions and empty 
forms; may, by the application of a sounder discipline, become an 
intellectual world, stored with true and clear ideas, answering 
to the external world with all its fair variety of things. Who 
can doubt, when he contemplates that fair variety on every side 
of him, and is conscious of an intellectual world within capable 
of receiving accurate images of all this fair variety of material 
forms—who can doubt that it is intended by the Great Spirit 
which formed the physical and the intellectual world, that the 
system of creation should be impressed on the human mind ? 
Who can doubt that a knowledge of truth, a conviction of duty, 
and an enjoyment of happiness are indissoluble links in the chain, 
not of a material necessity, but of intelligent wisdom ? 

I have warned you against neglecting that wonderful faculty— 
imagination, which 





Bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, 


and raises us to some apprehension of a power of which reason 
demonstrates the existence. ‘The appeals to this faculty which 
have been made by the master spirits of the world are well suited 
to rouse apathetic minds to interest and to energy; but, if we 
would prevent this interest and energy from running wild, if we 
would give it a steadier spirit to control it, we must have re- 
course to that philosophy of realities, which, so far from being 
identified with materialism, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 


The last passage I have quoted from the national writer, who 
Was in imagination a poet, and in judgment a philosopher, re- 
minds me that Iam come to the point in Natural Philosophy to 
Which all our discipline has been directed; the point, namely, 
at which we may turn back with advantage from physical to 
moral science. And whatever advantage may arise from a know- 
ledge of physics to the man of science, the man of art, and the 
man of liberal curiosity, its most important effect will be seen in 
its freeing moral and religious principles from fanaticism on the 
one hand, and scepticism on the other hand; and in found- 
ng these principles, not only in sincerity, but in truth. Phy- 
sical science, by directing our attention to the constant agency 
throughout the whole material world of general laws,—cause and 
etect, cause and effect, cause and effect,—will lead us to a con- 
viction that these laws are never violated in the material world 
"our times. This conviction will open our minds to inquiries 
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respecting the existence of general laws also in the moral world— 
cause and effect, cause and effect, cause and effect,—and to a fair 
examination of the evidence whether the laws of the moral world 
are more liable to interruption than the laws of the material 
world. And, thirdly, we shall unite the physical and the moral 
evidence in a great practical conclusion, namely, that if man de. 
sires to attain all the blessings which physical and moral laws 
are capable of being made the means of producing, he must learn 
to use all the powers given him by the Creator, namely, by em- 
ploying good causes that good effects may follow, and by super- 
seding bad causes in order that bad effects may cease. 

I need not tell you that a very different estimate of divine 
providence and of human duty is too commonly held. Ina 
yolume entitled Essays ou Cowper, Newton, and Heber, I have 
endeavoured to develope some important errors which would em- 
ploy imagination, not for its legitimate objects, but in the place 
of reason. In the beginning of the volume I have endeavoured 
to develope the feelings and imaginations of Cowper and Newton, 
and Scott and Guion, It is impossible not to sympathize with 
these excellent persons, whether we consider the interest which 
attaches to the individual, or the importance which belongs to 
the subject. [ have then endeavoured to follow the plan I have 
been urging on your attention; that is, [-have attempted to pro- 
ceed from a developement of what was sincerity in the person to 
a developement of what is truth in the thing. And I hope that 
those I may interest in the feelings and imaginations of Cowper 
aud Newton, of Scott and Guion, will be led on to investigate 
the facts and principle respecting human nature and the Divine 
government, about which these unquestionably sincere persons 
had surely noteattained to truth. After endeavouring to develope 
these truths, as they relate to private life, I have proceeded to an 
explanation of them, as they relate to public life ; showing that 
the same errors, which made Cowper desponding and Newton 
fanatical, have prevented nations attaining the most important 
blessings, and have hurried them into the createst evils. I could 
wish to be permitted to read these essays, adding such illus- 
trations as would occur to me in the perusal, to the members of 
this institution. A fair illustration would be thus afforded of the 
evening readings I have proposed, by which printed books may 
be prevented becoming dead letters, namely, by being read aloud, 
commented on, and discussed. As all T ask is a fair hearing 
and fair discussion, and that in the spirit of serious and earnest 
inquiry, truth could not be injured, and sincerity ought not [€ 
feel offended, by being pul ‘ ’ 

I cannot consider the subjects I have proposed to you foreign 
205 Tvedla. gtad of your institution. On the contrary, ge 

Berry Of opimon and fanaticism of feeling on the one sides 
and scepticism about foundation truths, and anarchy about the 
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most necessary principles on the other side, and, above all, feeble 
opinions and irresolute conduct between these two extremes, I 
look around for some remedy for these intellectual and moral 
evils, which must end in political evils, and L see it in such in- 
stitutions as | am now addressing. Independently of the large 
means you possess of diffusing truth amongst the people, the mere 
fact that you afford truth a fair hearing must be alarming to 
errors, whose greatest strength is in silence. Nor need I tell you 
that empty professions will be less likely to be made, when the 
most intelligent of those to whom they have to be made are known 
to be aware of their emptiness. Nor will even more sincere 
opinions be able to be held without observing the precept ‘prove 
all things,’ when there are intelligent persons who require opinions 
to be submitted to this fair test. 

[ must recall to your remembrance once more the main object 
of my two lectures, from which we have not, indeed, wandered 
a single step, namely, to inquire into the best means of commu- 
nicating knowledge to such audiences as are generally to be found 
in small country towns.  Hlave I then been right in recommend- 
ing our friend, who has succeeded in establishing a Mechanics’ 
Institution in| Marlbro’,* to commence by employing as good 
a reader as the Institution can secure, to read such works of 
genius, as are sure, when well read, to come home to the bosoms 
and business of all; namely, by appealing to their consciences 
and reasons through their imaginations and feelings? Will our 
frend be right, secondly, in leading minds not accustomed to 
physical experiments, nor to synthetical and analytical reason- 
ings, more gradually than lectures on natural philosophy usually 
do, into the facts and principles of physical science? Lastly, will 
our friend be right in bringing a knowledge of the action of ima- 
gination, and of the certainties of science, to bear on opinions 
which are often held with more vehemence of sincerity than evi- 
dence of truth, and which become the groundwork of fanaticism 
in one state of mind, and of scepticism in another ? 

[ have thus endeavoured to poiut out to the notice of your- 
selves, and [ hope of others, a few steps in a plan of public in- 
struction, which would prove as easy to the teacher, as it would 
be pleasant to the pupil. ‘The chief advantage of the plan I have 
proposed is, that, whilst it is plain to be understood, and not 
difficult of execution,+ even to men of the most moderate talents ; 
1s capable of any extension which the genius and information 


ae mame of Welford will long be remembered with gratitude in Marlbro’, as 

thei & given a powerful aid to the exertions of spirited and intelligent individuals in 
* endeavours to inspire thought and feeling into that small country town. 

PA Bo — — that some of the most successful preachers I have heard in the 

nach ti readers of other men’s sermons. Having taken much pains to 

aliens ee — of other men’s thoughts, they have, though very able men them- 
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of individuals may suggest. ‘To state it once more in the sim. 
plest manner: I have long been convinced that evening read- 
ing parties would serve to encourage sociability and to diffuse 
knowledge in all grades of society. The fire-side is never so com- 
fortable, never so happy, as when an evening reading keeps the 
mind pleasantly employed, whilst the body is at rest. Yet this 
branch of rational education, so well suited, amongst other adyan- 
tages, to draw the labourer from the ale-house and the operative 
from the dram-shop, though it is of crying necessity, and very 
easy to be provided for, is absolutely and entirely neglected. The 
Lord Chancellor deserves the gratitude of the country for pro- 
viding that good and cheap books should be written; let him 
now earn a deeper gratitude by providing that they be read, 
Addison thought that a sufficient number of sermons had been 
written even in his day ; and that they then needed only to be 
well read. Many other good things have been written since the 
time of Addison; and, like the aforesaid sermons, require only to 
be read well ‘in the hearing of all the people.’ By way of illus- 
tration | would beg to ask, if the writers of the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises had employed themselves in devising and exccuting a plan, 
by which Paley’s Natural Theology might be read with intelli- 
gence and spirit, and with appropriate illustrations, and so be 
listened to with interest by some hundred thousands of people, 
whether the real object of the donor would not have been more 
effectually accomplished, than by a further multiplication of dead 
letter treatises ? ; 

If it be answered, ‘Every man will shortly be his own 
reader,’ we reply, that in reference to good reading, which always 
implies some difficulty, and a good deal of selection, we are too 
thoroughly convinced of the breadth and depth of the principle, 
‘IT canna be fashed,’ to expect any thing of the kind. ‘The very 
moderate success of the lecturers on natural philosophy at the 
London University* shows how little trouble will be taken, even 
by the educated classes, in the pursuit of knowledge. And if 
the expectation implied by ‘every man being his own reader, 
applies to bad reading, we see little cause to congratulate our- 
selves on the probability that thousands will devour the worst 
pages of Lord Byron, who will find little zest in their own reading 
of the best pages of Sir Walter Scott. The ministers of the 
chureh may neglect or attend to these signs of the times, as they 
think best. But let them be assured, that those are their bitter 
est enemies who do not urge them to increase their influence, 


lectures with the greatest delight. The 
has the art of making ‘the principle of a pump’ equaly nd 
ipils are not attending Li It is not owing to any defect on his part that 4 poe 
— Sage | a ing his lectures, as would be the case if he were lecturing 
twhaie Ye vate ok what was at first a small number of pupils every = 
rains ings College lecture on natural philosophy has been an entire failure, 
8 delightful lecture must succeed in the hands of such a lecturer. 


* I have attended two courses of these 
lecturer, De. Ritchie, 
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though it be at the expense of a little trouble. There are many 
persons who would flatter their love of ease, fll they can turn 
round upon them and say, ‘Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground.’ 

~ Before I close my present lecture, allow me to mention three 
facts, I lately learnt from the secretary of the Manchester Me- 
chanics’ Institution, that in that town, of 190,000 inhabitants, 
not more than from three to four hundred members are in the 
habit of meeting at the Institution. [ learnt also from the secre- 
tary of the Birmingham Mechanics’ Institution, that in that 
town, of 150,000 inhabitants, only 150 or 200 members are in 
the habit of meeting at the Institution. Is this want of interest 
in science and literature accounted for by the fact, that in both 
instances the Mechanics’ Institution is discouraged by the 
clergy? I would rather believe this lukewarmness accounted 
for by lecturers not sufficiently attending to the third fact Iam 
about to state to you. When [asked the secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Mechanics’ Institution what lectures are most popular, 
or, in other words, draw the largest audiences, [ was not sur- 
prised to be answered that lectures given by gentlemen connected 
with the theatres, (in other words, by good readers,) on the 
dramas of Shakspeare, were always most fully. attended. 

This fact is worth all my reasonings. It is very desirable 
that much stronger food in the physical and mathematical 
sciences than I can pretend to offer you* should be provided for 
the scientific mechanic. But if Mechanics’ Institutions are to 
produce the beneficial effects on the public mind which they are 
certainly capable of producing, more attention must be paid to 
Interest the imagination and the feelings, than the members of 
a scientific institution may, at first thought, consider to harmonise 
with their main object. But if the proper study for mankind is 
man; if matter is the servant of mind; if all sciences are subject 
to the political science; and, lastly, if we desire to diffuse the 
physical sciences as widely as possible, we must unite physics 
with morals, breathing a living soul into a material body. 

Lectures on the physical sciences are rendered interesting and 
convincing by physical experiments. ‘The works of Shakspeare 
and Scott, Edgeworth and Martineau, supply what may well be 
called moral experiments, and give at once spirit and evidence 
to the moral science. ‘They are no more to be confounded, as 
causes or in effects, with false fictions, than the experiments of 
the chemist are to be confounded with the empiricisms of the 
alchemist. 


i ° ‘ . ee 
me This refers to some observations on the two ‘nomenclatures of electricity,’ Frank- 
msand Du Fay’s, which will probably form part of a third lecture, viz, ‘On the 
science of Words and the science of Things.’ 
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‘MRS, THOMSON, YOU ARE WANTED ¥ 


© said one of the eads at the Elephant and Castle, the other 
day, while I was sitting ensconced in the further corner of the 
—— coach, which had just stopped, on its outward bound 
passage, at that famous house of call. Common-place as the 
words may seem, and heedless as I usually am of other people's 
business, there was something, it must have been in the tone in 
which they were uttered, which instantly arrested my attention, 
Ifow came IL to hear them at all? How came I, as [did hear 
them, not to say, ‘What is that to me?’ What made me in- 
stantly feel that Mrs. ‘Thomson was wanted with no common 
want, that the fact of her being wanted was something to me 
because it was something to humanity? And what has fixed that 
conviction on my mind, although T remain, and am likely to live 
and die, in total ignorance as to who wanted Mrs. Thomson, or 
what she was wanted for? The tene of the cad is the primary 
solution of these difficulties. I never heard a cad speak in such 
a tone before. ‘There was in it neither the servility of inferiority, 
nor the insolence of superiority, nor the familiarity of equality. 
[t conveyed not the faintest intimation of the relative situation 
of the speaker and the party spoken to. Grievously impericet is 
the art of printing, and that of musical notation, and all the de- 
vices of elocutionary accentuation. They all fail me, or I would 
endeavour to present to the reader’s eye that which so peculiarly 
affeeted my ear when the cad said, ‘.Mrs. Thomson, you are 
wanted,’ Perhaps L shall come nearest to it: by negatives. I 
was not said angrily, nor urgingly, nor sarc astically, nor suppli- 
catingly, nor deprecatingly. Nor was it said without feeling; 
and yet there was no sy mptom of private or personal fecling. [t 
was as if a common want of human nature had been announced ; 
a deficiency claiming respect, and suppressing irritabiity, by its 
universal character. There was something that reminded one of 
the enunciation of a great and abstract proposition. Some re- 

emblance to the tone in which Kepler might have apprized you 
tat the squares of the times of the planetary revolutions are as 


hi cubes of the mean distances of the planets from the sun. But 


| 
this was not all. 


It was not the tone for any mere physical truth. 
ne enunciation was that of a moral proposition. The want ol 
Mrs. | homson had some relation to human feclines and condition. 
And yet again, it was not the re] xs 


ation of champion, deliverer, 
philanthropist : 
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Liston, ‘ York, you're wanted.’ And yet it lacked the dignified 
a smnity with which «Milton, you are wanted,’ is paraphrase “l 


by Wordsworth into 
‘Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour 
England hath need of thee ;——' 

It betokened a homelier want than that expressed by the great 
poet of his greater predecessor. [It was a worky-day want, such 
as might come home to all people's business and bosoms. 
Perhaps the familiarity of the name aided this impression. 
Thomson is not a high sounding ap pellation. It wears no he- 
raldie dignity. There i is no Lord Thomson in the Peer: ie. It 
will not etymologize into grandeur or peculiarity. ‘Thomson is 
a | the son of ‘Tom, that is to say, an undistinguished grandson 

(Adam. We cannot apply what was said of a certain large 
ie distinguished family, and say that ‘there are three classes 
of persons in the world, men, women, and ‘Thomsons;’ for, with 
some exceptions, the men and women are ‘Thomsons ; and all the 
Thomsons are men and women, except the children, who will also 
be men and women in due time, should their lives be spared. So 
far, indeed, does this identification extend, that it colours the 
language in which we ; speak of the physical and universal phe- 
nomena of the earth’s revolutions. ‘The revolving months, with 
their beautifully diversified appearances and influe ces, consti- 
tute, at once, Nature’s year and ‘Thomson’s Seasons. 

Of course I instantly looked in the direction which the voice of 
the cad indicated. ‘There stood Mrs. Thomson, leaning, but 
slightly, and not as if she needed support on account of weariness 
or decre pitude, against the ae nant and Castle. She was in an 
attitude of mingle dl contemp! ation and reflection ; as if the matte r 
in her mind were we ighty, but its we ight as manageable as if 
the gr asp of an ele »phant’ s trunk, and. as port: able as the m: any 
trunks of that castellated ele P shant which were tossing about in 

all directions. fer face had in it all the quietness of power, and 
all the power of quie tness. [fer features were strongly marked 
cnough for a first-rate tragic actress; and yet there was on them 
no working of emotion. fer head re “minded one of that cast of 
a German philosopher on which Spurzheim used to lecture when 
craniology was young. It had similar expansion, the same lofti- 
hess of brow, and, if one might argue by analogy, or by inference 
from the seen to the unseen, a like absence of the devotional 
pinnacle ; a cathedral without a spire. ‘There was the anomaly 
of greatness without veneration. From under those frontal towers 
the e ve looked not up heavenwards, and yet arth was not enough 
lor its gaze, Itself was wortbier : and it looked where it woul 1, 
and becaus ¢ it would. The want of Mrs. ‘Thomson was not the 
Want ofa prie st, any more than it was the want of a servant, or 


the want of a mistress. Her dress corresponded with this impres- 
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sion. Her bonnet was an old but fine black chip, with a long 
poke over the face. Beneath it appeared a very clean and white 
cap, double frilled and fluted. ‘Through her long yellow mittens 
came fingers that seemed to have power enough, but not to have 
had passion enough, to grasp the wand of Medea. Her gown 
was one of those antique, large-patterned chintzes which always 
look so stately. ‘There were in it colossal roses, and all sorts of 
flowers; or, rather, forms which were no sorts of flowers, while 
yet they claimed afkinity with the fossil, antediluvian or ante- 
mosaic-creation outlines of vegetable being, in the days when 
lady-fern grew ten feet high, and large in proportion. A com- 
mon blue and white spotted kerchief was folded over her neck; 
and around her throat passed a narrow slip of black velvet. 
An apron was tied about her waist, and hung down in front, as 
white as the driven snow. It was, altogether, the garb of one 
who was made to be wanted, in that most peculiar and yet most 
common manner. What is to follow, thought 1; for how, when, 
where, by whom, or for what, Mrs. ‘Thomson was wanted, did not 
appear. She stepped calmly forwards, towards the front of the 
coach. ‘The third step took her out of my sight. I was fixed in 
the further corner. Ina few seconds she reappeared, stepping 
back to her former position. ‘There was no agitation, no grief, 
in her manner. She was not parting with any one needtul to 
her. ‘Phere was no proud complacency in her air. She had not 
heen exercising the influence of a superior to minister to sorrow. 
She had been wanted. She was there. That was all. She was 
ready to be wanted again; yet not impatient for it. Whenever, or 
wherever it might be, she was equal to it, and without ettort. 
Her hairless brow, which rose above the eyebrows like a moun- 
tain above the zone of vegetation, bent slightly forward with a 
strictly mechanical movement towards the coach-box, and as if 
in obedience to her fiat, the coach went on. The horses sprang 
not forward with a jerk, but the scene of a theatre seemed to 
close on the tableau vivant of Mrs. Thomson. the ead, the 
coaches, the passengers, the porters, the people, and the Klephant 
and Castle. 
fam the richer and the wiser. [have added a picture to my 
gallery, and one the colours of which will not fade. The reader 
may sce little in my poor copy of it : ] cannot help that: but 
the original is worthy of Gerard Dow, or Rembrandt, or Domi- 
nichino. shall often study it. There is no study like that of 
a fine old painting. One's eves fix themselves upon it, and drink 
in wisdom without words. And I have gained a proposition as 
well as a picture, [ cannot affirm, with Socrates, that the only 
thing I know is, that I know nothing. It would not be true. 
know that Mrs. Thomson is wanted. That is a step towards 
PURGE oedrte ae, bareness of the proposition. i re 
y by aus Or circumstantials, Sometimes it 
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even dissociates itself from the scene in which [ learned it. 1 
seem to have heard it in visions of the night; or to have read it 
on the leaf of a plant. L go about repeating * Mrs. Thomson you 
are wanted” Of whom else dare one make such an aftlirmation ? 
Who is wanted in this world? Who, but she? ‘The Whigs are 
not wanted. ‘The parsons are not wanted. ‘The poets are not 
wanted; for, as Kirke White says, ‘ Fifty years hence, and who 
will think of Henry?” Kings are not wanted ; when once that 
erim groom death trots them out, how soon it 1s 


‘Por O, and for O, the hobby horse is forgot.’ 


Nay, even, according to Malthus, people are not wanted. And 
is it not something, then, to know that Mrs. Thomson is wanted ? 
Would that Mr. Brunell would complete the Thames ‘Tunnel ; 
for then [ could manage better than at present to avoid the 
Mlephant and Castle in my outgoings. I dread that spot. | 
Kuow it will happen to me some day ; ; | have a presentiment. of 
the catastrophe; a second sight which infi Ulibly forebodes a first 
sight. [shall not be able to avoid it. I shall be wedged into 
the coach, and obliged to see it. The coachman will pull up 
there. Four men, with dingy coats and cloaks, but with silk 
hatbands, will be heavily bearing the plain coffin, covered with the 
faded pall. Many will follow, but not a multitude. As the train 
passes, there is a re spec ‘tful cessation even of the eternal uproar 
of the house of eall. ‘The pause strikes on my sense, as if I were 
standing on the coast, and the murmur of the waves returned not 
at its accustomed interval. One voice alone breaks the silence. 
The cad stands on the edge of the pavement, looks wistfully 
alter the coffin, and shakes his head as he repeats, 7 


‘Mrs. Thomson, you are wanted !’ 





CIVILIZED BARBARISM. 


Tur ‘Collective Wisdom’ of England, assembled in the great 
nation: ul council to which the name of ‘The First Reformed Par- 
liament’ has been affixed by its members, and those w ho depend 
On them, owing to various motives-—ignoranc e bei ‘Ing one of the 
most powerful ;—that very ‘Reformed Parliament,’ which has 
pronounced the retention of black men in slavery an unjustifiable 
evil, pregnant with numerous fatal conse quences, and has there- 
upon taken measures to secure its total abolition,—that very 

‘ Reformed Parliament’ has sent forth to the world its deliberate 
fiat, determining that it is a fitting and justifiable thing to en- 
trap and catch certain white men, and fore ibly convey them on 
board sundry floating castles to engage in scenes of blood and 
slaughter, simply because those white men have been trained to 
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a career of active industry on the moving waters ist ead of the 
firm land. ‘This monstrous act of injustice has not beea per. 
petrated by regular pirates or lawless banditti—recognizing no 
right of property save the long sword and the strong ari, lt 
has been a deliberate act of the Legislature of ineland, whose 
people are accustomed to arrogate to themselves the tile of the 
most civilized nation of the earth, and more especially as regards 
the inviolability of the right of private property, ‘This deliberate 
act is a proof that the spirit of barbarism 1s not yet extin- 
cuished in the breasts of those who rule the nation, and it is 
another powerful argument for getting rid of their mischievous 
authority at the earliest possible opportunity. Hither they un- 
derstand not the principles of justice or they wilfully violate them, 
and in either case they are unfitted to possess the confidence of 


the public. 


As a matter of political economy, it is all but universally con- 
ceded, that impressment is a great evil, tending materially to 
increase the general cost of seamen in a national and mercantile 
point of view. Scarcely any but the most interested persons at- 
tempt to set up any plea of justice as a defence for it. “Theretore 
all serious argument in its favour is reduced to that stirring cause 
which Tory tyrants christen necessity, and Whig tyrants deno- 
minate expediency. It is, in fact, the ancient custom whereby 
the strong arrogate to themselves the right to make the weak do 
their bidding, themselves being the judges whether that bidding 
be good or not; while they allow the weak no choice but obe- 
dience. If human beings were entrapped by man-catchers for 
the purpose of forcing them to labour in the formation of roads 
and harbours, and other matters tending to human comfort, some 


plea of utility might be set up 3 not a sound one it is true, but 
still a semblance of it. The brutal Pacha of Egypt, when he de- 


stroyed so much human life in the forced labour of canal-making 


by imperfect and unhealthy processes, could still allege that 
canal-making was a means to human improvement. Nay, the 
yery Negro-catchers of Africa might allege that sugar is an 
important article of human food, and therefore, as freemen refuse 
to cultivate it, it is necessary to have slayes. ‘This also sounds 
plausibly, but the error lies in not seeing, or in refusing to see, 
that the good arising from possessing sugar is much less than 
the evil arising from possessing slaves. Perfect human happiness 
might exist without sugar; it cannot exist with slaves. Canals, 
also, are very useful things, but if they be made by forced human 
reais human beings will, very naturally, take an antipathy to 
lic we SAA ct all & Slallke for, and a distrust in, all useful pub- 
: . ‘, Me amount of evil becomes greater than the 
sae a Sart mga all mer of bo 
almost all can feel the reese r si one porenrees.* 

sure of present evils. 
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The impressment of seamen is for the purposes of war alone. 
They are forced to slay other human beings without being al- 
lowed to ask what are the motives of the man-catchers in setting 
them on to do it. Therein is their condition worse than that 
of the negro slaves. ‘ But,’ say the advocates of impressment, 
‘people are drawn for the militia and forced to fight if needful.’ 
J’or my own part, even setting out of the question the partial 
mode in which the militia conscription is conducted, | cannot in 
conscience approve of it; but still the evil does not press un- 
fairly on any particular class; it falls upon the whole nation, 
whereas the evil of impressment falls on a very small number, 
thus making the hardship infinitely greater. ‘ How can we resist 
invasion, ask our rulers, ‘if we cannot have seamen? ‘The sailors 
prefer the merchant service.’ If they do, it is a proof that the 
merchant service, bad as it is, is a preferable condition to the 
king’s service. Therefore the remedy is plain and simple. — In- 
crease the pecuniary and other advantages in the king's service, 
and abundant seamen will flock to it. Give good sailors the 
hope of becoming officers, Abolish caste, and let fair play exist 
to all alike, and there will be no need of force to get men to 
enter. ‘There never was a time yet, when men could not be in- 
duced to volunteer even for unjust wars when the premium was 
made high enough, and there 1s little fear that they wall refuse 
to fight for high pay when the cause is a just or a popular one. 
The rulers will perhaps reply, ‘that the expense will become so 
great in such a ease, that Parliament would not sanction the 
grants, and the people would refuse to pay the necessary taxes,’ 
If this argument means any thing, it must be that the Parlia- 
ment and people will put off war as long as possible, and will not 
be dragged into it, save by the most urgent necessity, on account 
of the expense. This is the exact conclusion which is desirable. 
he more expensive wars become, the less we shall have of them. 
People will not take up arms upon vague fears, but when vio- 
lence approaches their firesides, they will spare neither purse nor 
Person in resisting it. Eyen cowards become brave beneath an 
impending danger from which there is no retreat. 

lhe common argument of the man-catehers is this. ‘The first 
duty of a government is to prevent invasion, and, as we live on 
an island, our easiest defence is “ our wooden walls,” to man which 
we must have men and the cheaper the better. ‘To talk about 
impressment being a hardship is a fallacy, for the seamen are 
used to it and don’t mind it. The best seamen, and the least 
discontented, on board the navy, are impressed men.’ 

here is no doubt that sailors are a class of beings whose 
habits are very plastic, but the very fact of a human being re- 
maining a contented slave is a conclusive argument for the aboli- 
tion of the practice of making slaves. We have been told that 
many of the negroes prefer the slave state; and I know it to be 
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true in some instances, but it ean only be by the destruction of 
all the nobler qualities of the human mind, reducing the human 
being from an active to a passive agent. Were the world to be 
peopled by such beings, there would be an end to human progres- 
sion. And whenever a man can be found, who, after being caught 
by man-catchers and forced to work at the trade of bloodshed, 
can remain contented in such a condition, it would be better for 
the human race that that man should cease to exist. 

But it is the business of a government to prevent invasion. 
Granted; but it does not therefore follow that it is always the 
business of a people to prevent what a government may choose 
to call invasion. A people can only be interested in preventing 
invasion when that invasion is likely to place them im a worse 
position than they were in before. A people might happen to be 
tyranmized. over by a mischievous set of rulers occupied solely m 
preventing the expansion of the human mind. Jn such a case 
almost auy invasion must be beneficial in its operation, even 
though undertaken with unjust motives. At all events it would 
bea more absurd thing fora people to fight in the defence of 
their own mischievous rulers than it would be to submit to the 
yoke of less mischievous ones. By the teaching of public convul- 
sions the human mind grows stronger ; as has been the ease in 
france and other portions of the continent. Ido not hold with the 
common dogma that a tyrant or tyrants are the more endurable 
because they happen to be of native erowth, and think that a 
wise Frenchman, or German, or Spaniard, or Ttalian, 1s inten 
preferable to a foolish Englishman, as a legislator, and, vice vers, 
that a wise Englishman is preferable to a foolish foreigner. Lin 
no way deny that an invasion is abstractedly a bad thing. 1 only 
consider an invasion to be good when it is the means of destroy- 
ing some greater evil. Thus the invasion of Turkey by the Rus- 
slans is considered only in the light of an unjust agoression upon 
the sultan’s rights. But the real question is, would the mass o! 
the people be in a better condition after such an invasion than 
before? ‘They undoubtedly would, for, bad as is the Russian 
mode of rule, it gives more latitude to the developement of the 
human intellect than that of the Turks does. It appears thal 
there are many national evils which are only capable of being re- 
moved from external sources. 
dices are amongst the humber, 
they can be re 
Peace 


Mischievous international pre) 
It is not. by moral precepts that 
moved, but by the intermingling of the people. 


; able commercial intercourse is the best mode, but in more 
uncivilized times 


’ paradoxical though it may appear, invasions 
have been 


apa powerful agents, rude but useful. ‘Uhe French and 
English sentinels were usually on good terms with each other i 
the Peuinsular War, and by no stil believed that they were 
the ‘natural enemies’ of each other, any more than that they 
were demons provided N ith the appendages of tails, as was the 
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profound cony iction of the Southern Americans touching the bue- 
caneers. In most invasions of England, though the ruling powers 
have of course been losers, the Mass of the people has essentially 
benefited. The Roman invasion was a good, inasmuch as it 
‘atroduced many useful arts, and gave something of a shock to 
the Druidic barbarities. "Che Danish invasion was a good, inas- 
much as it infused into the people something more of energy, and 
induced them to join with the Saxons to make an effectual resist- 
ance. ‘There is no doubt that the Saxon rule was an improve- 
ment on that which had gone before it, and though the Saxon 
nobles suffered from the Norman invasion, there can be no doubt 
that many a Saxon serf thereby gained his freedom. ‘To suppose 
that the whole population were reduced to a worse condition than 
before, and yet remained content with foreign taskmasters, is to 
suppose almost an impossibility, and the probability is, that their 
condition was much bettered. Most people are sensitive as_re- 
gards their personal comforts, few interest themselves much in 
their political institutions, The minds are few, and their echoes 
not numerous, which give rallying cries to nations ; and to produce 
much effect, to overcome bodily torpor, they must bear closely on 
bodily welfare, at least such has been the case hitherto. ‘The 
people of Macken Ayres were infinitely benefited by the invasion 
of Beresford, for it pointed the way to a progress which before 
they had not dreamed of. It enlarged their sphere of knowledge. 
Till that time they had no foreign commerce, whose sweets being 
once tasted paved the way to freedom, which none but ‘Vories will 
deny to be a good thing. Much has been said of the tyranny 
of Muropeans in the east, but it must not be forgotten that at 
has removed worse tyrannies of native growth. A handful of 
Kuropeans could not rule India unless their rule offered greater 
advantages to the mass of the population than that of their native 
princes, 

The rationale of impressment is this. The English aristocracy 
possessed the government of the island of Great Britain, which 
Was a very pleasant mode of subsistence to them, ‘They knew 
that an intimate union with other nations would open the eyes 
of the people, and ultimately destroy their authority, therefore 
they taught them to consider the French as a kind of frightful 
bugaboo under the name of ‘ natural enemies.’ To keep the 
French away, the best expedient was ‘ wooden walls,’ and to man 
the wooden walls, the most brutal human beings were preferred, 
and the naval system was assuredly that best calculated to de- 
stroy the human mind, and render the man a mere sensual agent, 
The mass of the community, frightened at the empty sound of 
the word § invasion,’ became blinded to the atrocities committed 
on a portion of their fellow creatures, and the barbarism has con- 
tinued even unto this day. 

We may, it is true, glorify ourselves in the reflection that our 
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land has been preserved from foreign invasion, but we have also 
to undergo the mortilying feeling that our personal freedom 
has at the same time been trampled beneath the feet of domestic 
tyrants, and that a portion of our citizens have been condemned 
to a state of slavery, compared with which the couscription of 
Napoleon was a condition of buoyant hope. 

Thus far | have endeavoured to treat the question of lmpress- 
ment as a mere matter of political logic. ‘The beatings of the 
heart have been stilled, and the pulses have been calmed, by an 
unnatural restraint. Yet it can be but for a time; the checked 
current ovyerleaps its banks, and the whirling flood rushes forth 
in its strength, in one mighty tide of humane motion, which bids 
cold caution defiance in its earnest sympathy with fellow human 
beings suffering under human oppression. If patriotism bea 
virtue, if is the virtue of resistance to oppression ; and, therefore, 
that patriotism is the most noble which practises resistance 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, without the stimu- 
lus of public applause which waits on all national struggles. 
The blood boils, the heart pants, the spirit leaps quicker, at 
ile tale of individual cruelty and oppression practised amidst 
surrounding freedom, than at the tales of wholesale national 
injustice. We feel more for the forlorn pariah than for the 
enslaved tribe, For the latter there is hope, for the former there 
is none. There is something soul-stirring in the name of patriot- 
ism, and all, even the most tyrannous ‘Vories, do homage to it, 
for, when they go forth to war, they call it fighting for their 
country. I too would be a patriot, even to the shedding of 
blood, were it needful, were no other arbitrement left me; but | 
would rather be the plebeian leader of a successful mutiny of im- 
pressed seamen on the decks of a battle-ship, than | would have 
been hailed as the victor of the Nile. [ would rather aid in 
quelling a quarter-deck tyrant than in resisting an imperial 
manslayer. ‘The one is a huge evil which all men are bent on 
putting down, the other is all oppression of the deepest die ona 
small scale, and which therefore escapes notice. Wars are over 
fora time, but they may again arise, and then once more the 
impressment atrocities will be enacted. If ever that time shall 
come, Oh! for the heart of a Hfampden, and the brain of a 
Machiavel, and the arm of a gladiator, all united in one human 
form, and that form clad in the blue garments of an impressed ing: 
lish sailor. Oh! for such a man to become an ocean Washington, 
and proclaim man’s universal freedom on the waters as upon the 
firm land. But if that may not be, let us at least hope that there 
will not be wanted Curtii of the waters, willing to devote theit 
lives to human freedom, Rather than quietly submit to be made 
ener pws - the work of slaughter, it were a 
ari struggle for freedom with the shotted guns turne 
inboard to beat down the quarters of the tyrants. It were better 
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to see the salt waves’ green edge rushing through the yawning 
seams and crashing timbers, open ed by the volleyi Ine shot. better 
than to feel the heart eating. itself away in corroding anguish, 
deprived of all the solaces which bountiful nature has given for 
man’s uses. It were better even greatly to fail, and perish by 
shot or steel; it were better, when ssp ded med hand could no 
longer grasp the death weapon, to feel the throat within the 
tightening tug of the rope, roven ileseak gh the yard-arm, than to 
sit down a contented slave of slaughter. It were better to perish 
in cold blood, after the mockery of a trial for mutiny, and be 
conscious that the perishing remnants of mortality were destined 
to drap in fragments from the gibbet, on a river, or in a seaport, 
a spectacle for the more brutal members of the human race—it 
were better to perish thus, than not to record our solemn protest 
of resistance against human oppression, even though the attempt 
were unsuccessful. It is one of the marvels of the earth that 
tlhe accursed practice should have been so long permitted to 
continue, by those who have been the suflerers. 

But it cannot endure. Another Parliament will yet succeed, 
who blushing for the barbarism of their predecessors, will wipe 
the blot from English legislation, thus proclaiming to the world 
that slavery is at last extinguished in the British empire, and 
that whites, as well as blacks, may walk in freedom, by the 
universal recognition of equal rights. 

Junius Ripivivus. 


March 15th, 1834, 


SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No. 4, APRIL. 
TEARS AND SMILES. 


Hr cheek is pale, her eves are wet, 
Iicr voice in murmurings, 

Grieves lowly to the morn that yet 
No sunshine brings. 

Why linger ye, O, laughing hours ? 

Uncurl ye buds, unfurl ye flowers ! 


Sad April sings. 


The paleness fleets, the tears are dry, 
Her voice with gladness rings; 
The sunshine over earth and sky 
Its brightness flings. 
Come, re vel through my laughing hours 
Ye w arbling birds, ye buds and flowers! 
Glad April sings. 
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CORIOLANUS NO ARISTOCRAT. 
(Concluded from p, 202.) 


Tur scene has again changed, and Coriolanus is beneath his 
own roof, accompanied by sundry patricians, before, rather thay 
to whom, he gives vent to the indignant feelings which Injustice 
has aroused. Like the Indian at the stake, he scorns to yield 
to the pressure of circumstances, and the more terrible those 
circumstances become, the stronger is his resolution to resist, and 
not to acknowledge the commission of those things of which he 
knows himself to be guiltless. Death on the wheel, or at wild 
horses’ heels, or the plunge from the ‘Tarpeian rocks, one piled on 
the other, can in no way shake him. Lis firmness is the result 
of conscious integrity. While in this mood, his mother enters, 
with an expression of angry discontent, the result of her ine: 
fectual efforts to work upon her son’s nature. He asks her why 
she wishes him to humble himself to the people whom she has 
always been accustomed to treat, and teach him to treat, with 
contempt, calling them ‘woollen vassals, things created to buy 
and sell with groats.’ ‘he base nature of Volumnia now shows 
itself, and she appears to the unbiassed judgment. as vile as the 
vilest being ever known under the name of ‘slave,’ and thus de- 
graded below the standard of human nature. 


*T would have had you put your power well on, 


Before you had worn it out. 
* Sf & * & * * 


Lesser had been 

The thwartings of your dispositions, if 

You had not show’d them how you were disposed 
Ere they lacked power to cross you.’ 


This means, she wished her son to possess a treacherous nature, 
in order to acquire power easily. Simple power was all she cared 
for, no matter how acquired, or for what purpose used. But 
Coriolanus was too noble to do this, and would only reply with 
an expression of disgust. All present join to aid Volumnia’s 
purpose, prompted by their personal fears. Even the hones 
Menenius yields to the impulse of that destroyer of all good, the 
W higgish doctrine of expediency, in striving to bring about a re- 
conciliation of all parties, Volumnia taunts her son, proclaiming 
that her heart is to the full as hard as his, but that her brain is 
far more cunning, being able 


; to shape even her anger to her 
interests. 


otal All her phrases go to prove that she excels in ‘cut 
ming, the principal art of those who combine intellect with moral 
worthlessness, 

a 

te has been nurtured in the customary reverence 10 
vy é . ‘ , , rs ” 
patriarchal authority, and cannot break through that reverenct 
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flatly to refuse his mother, and, while he half submits, his voice 
chokes with agony at the thought of the baseness asked of him. 


‘Must [ go show them my unbarbed sconce ? 
Must I, 

With my base tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it must bear / 


‘This was not said in pride, but in bitter agony; it was not 
merely required of him to submit to the people, but it was re- 
quired of him to falsify truth, to pretend thoughts which he felt 
not. He loved truth, and he was required to lie. Not on his 
own account would he give any verbal assent, no threat, no tor- 
ture could move him, but habitual reverence to his mother made 
him assent, yet with the inward consciousness that it would be 
unavailing, from the outbreaking of his native nobleness. 


‘You have put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall a to the life.’ 


‘We'll prompt you,’ says Cominius, and the noble, but ill- 
cuided man feels himself robbed of his power and dignity as he 
reflects upon the change he has to undergo. 

He can no longer endure the thoughts of the accumulated base- 
ness, and his native spirit breaks forth in a maguiticent burst of 
high moral impulse. 


‘TI will not do't: 
Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth, 
And, by my body’s action, teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness.’ 


\gain the evil spirit interferes in the shape of his mother, and 
again is his moral worth abated. With a heavy heart he speaks 
like aman about to sacrifice a rich treasure of honour, and be 
thenceforth steeped in eternal infamy, Ile knows the sacrifice, 
and knowingly has to perform it. 


‘Mother, I’m going to the market-place ; 

Chide me no more. [’}l mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloved 
Of all the trades in Rome. [’ll return consul ; 

Or never trust to what my tongue can do 

I’ the way of flattery further,’ 


‘Answer mildly to your enemies’ accusations,” says Cominius. 
Awe: Costalesie Cdlslee cn. tin meaning of the word ‘mildly,’ 
and then. his mind being made up as to the course to be pursued, 
he replies with the distinns purpose of one who feels it impossible 
lo bi ants a meanness, 


‘ Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour,’ 
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No meanness committed by others can excuse him to his ow 
conscience for practising a like meanness. 

Men of Enoland, men of all countries, think of the evil ye do 
when ye give unworthy mothers to your children. The high 
utility of Coriolanus was made a wreck by the evil counsels of his 
mother. Had he been mothered by a Cornelia what a glorious 
being would he have become. 

‘The next scene in its opening shows that the trial by the peo- 
ple, to which Coriolanus is ordered to submit, is not in fact a trial. 
but a mere ceremony of condemnation by his enemies, in which 
the people are used as mere ignorant tools. ‘The knavish old 
tribune, Sicinius, goes about, as coolly as a modern special 
pleader, to accomplish the ruin of a higher-minded being than 
himself. Jgnorant people are ever thus to be made tools of. 

As Coriolanus enters Menenius says, 


‘Calmly, I do beseech you.’ 


The noble Roman is smarting under the sense of the dis- 
honourable injuries done to him by his enemies, and his lips 
quiver with scorn while he replies, 

‘Ay, as an hostler, that for the poorest price 
Will bear the knave by the volume.’ 
Checking himself, however, the native nebleness of his heart, 
the true spirit of generosity, bursts out, 
‘The honoured gods 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men! plant love among us! 
Throng our large temples with the shows of peace, 
And not our streets with war! 

He then declares his ready submission to the laws, and Me- 
nenius alludes to his ‘wounds’ received for his country. Corio- 
lanus is annoyed that his defence should thus be put upon the 
ground of mere feeling, and not of justice, and he exclaims with 
contempt, 


7 ‘Scratches with briars, 
Scars to move laughter only.’ 

But nothing ean move the base:minded tribunes from their wt 
worthy purpose, and the juggling half decrepit knave Sicints 
without any impulse of passion, without any motive but the cel! 
calculation of interest, deliberately applies the term ‘traitor © 
one, the high excellence of whose nature he cannot understand. 

Che term traitor is one from which every mind revolts. !t* 
the attribute of all mean and base natures, and it is 2 proof whet 
treason ts practised that the practiser has no honourable por" 
Whatever, that he is a mean and contemptible being. The te™ 
traitor implies a combination of weakness, treachery, and fale 
hood ; three things which, though much practised, are Unive’ 
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sally scouted: by the common consent of mankind, as they tend 
to slp the found: tions of social life. ‘Treae he Ty Is a peculiar 
attribute of mean and malicious natured women, aid almost 
always of slaves. The reason is, that all freedom of action is 
denied them, and they thus revenge themselves. Amongst savage 

tions the greatest affront that can be offered to a man is to 
liken him to a woman, i, e. to call him a powerless being. In 
civilized life, to call a man a traitor means this and more ‘alae. 

To call Coriolanus a traitor was sure to induce defiance and 
recklessness of all consequences. He could seek no favour from 
those who could not respect his high qualities. 


‘1 would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To have ’t with saying good morrow.’ 


He is by foul contrivance banished from that country for which 
he had so often shed his blood, that count ry which le i id loved, 
that country on which he had prided himself as being one of its 
citizens. He is banished by the acclamations of the very people 
whom he had disinterestedly served ; a with injurious 
taunts by the voices of the ignorant, sect on by the designing. 
That act has so operated on him as be turn all his love to call, 
his patriotism into a selfish desire of vengeance at whatever cost. 
It is another argument to show that true greatness of mind does 
not consist in impulse alone. A generous spirit, nurtured on 
philosophical conviction, is the only true wear which will stand 
all tests, and remain unharmed. Coriclanus was no philosopher. 
Terrible is the closing speech wherewith he scares away the 
ignoble crowd whose breath has banished him. Fearful is the 
purpose which he expresses by saying, 


‘ There is a world elsewhere. 


Slowly he turns on his heel, like a lion at bay, facing about to 

st are his foes with his looks of terrible m caning. ven then the 
hase tnbunes cannot refrain from meanness, cannot feel a senti- 
ment of nol leness. They set on wag fdr curs who dog their 
heels to hunt out at the eates i} foremost man in Rome with 
ever) species sof contume ‘ly which a ly sp ite can suggest. 
' Ihe fourth act commences, and wi is taking le ‘ave of his 
Iriends, ‘the beast with ma iny heads butts him away. he shise MW 
Yolumnia has wroug ht her work, and is now cast down at he T 
band The coura ve of Coriolanus is e qua il to the trial, but his 
ting g mother can but re} ine and scold, Vi ing ilia, his wile, 
wring her hands, and calls out ‘Oh, heavens! Oh, heavens! like 
‘He Waggoner in the fable; and Coriclanus, somewhat disgusted 
With her, silences her with 


‘ Nay, I prithee, woman.’ 
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The mother breaks out in angry Imprecations af ry disap. 
pointment : 
‘ Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome 
And occupations perish,’ 
Coriolanus replies, 


‘[ shall be loved when I am lacked.’ 


This is a true saying, and indicates an unfortunate condition 
of humanity, which is somewhat slow to discover the good which 
surrounds it, and becomes quick-sighted only when it is removed, 


ig ‘The next scene is one of scolding between the tribunes and the 


bigs wife and mother of the banished man. ‘The tribunes continue 
ea to show like hypocrites, and the women like shrews. 
i The scene changes to Antium, and Coriolanus is about to do 


sre sy 


practise,—to put himself in the power of his ancient enemy, 
Autidius. But the nobleness is tainted with a detect. He is 
making his desire of vengeance on his own countrymen a pretext 
of favour at the hands of Aufidius. ‘Thus it is, whenever a man 
stoops to an immoral action it is ever sure to bring the necessity 
for meannesses in its train. Coriolanus ‘would not flatter Nep- 
tune for his trident,’ but he could stoop to show Aufidius how his 
interest would be served by foregoing the gratification of his ven- 
geance. Nothing can explain this dereliction from his accustomed 
conduct but his own words : 


a 

} ~ . . 
i that which none but a noble-minded man could imagine, much less 
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‘For T will fight 


‘4 Against my cankered country, with the spleen 
} Of all the under fiends.’ 


It has been said, that ‘he who fears not death is the master 0! 
the lives of other men.’ There is undoubtedly a magnificent 
power even in mere physical courage, but when courage both 
mental and physical are united they produce a_ result which, 
in combination with high moral qualities, will make a mat 
show like a god. The moral qualities of Coriolanus were ob- 
scured by his passionate desire of vengeance, but even without! 
his magnificent nature at once trampled down all hate and all emu- 
lation in Aufidius. His causes of hatred passed by, and he was 
overwhelmed with the surpassing quiet nobleness of the being 
before him. It were as easy for a moth to quarrel with a sul 
beam for dazzling it, as for the inferior nature of Aufidius to take 
the tone of an equal before his sometime foe. He is absolutely 
overpowered with the excess of his emotion, with the sensation 0 
the honour done to him especially, in that from him, of all men, 
Conolanus should seek to get his wants supplied. The strong 
mind, destitute of all outward appliances, has triumphed over the 
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‘aferior mind, whose possessor is rich in artificial power and 
means. 
‘Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 

Thou art thence banished, we would muster all 

From twelve to seventy ; and, pouring war 

Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood o’erbeat.’ 


It isnot that he likes or loves Coriolanus, but that he is dazzled, 
absolutely thunderstruck, and he would as soon have thought of 
denying the gods their will as of omitting aught that could “show 
his reverence for his guest, or rather his unqualified submission to 
him. ‘The revenge of the banished Roman is now about to be 
gratified, and he exclaims, 


‘ You bless me, gods !’ 


But he did not understand himself; he thought that he could 
exult in crushing Rome, but his heart would never have suffered 
him to do it. It was his wounded pride which was suffering, and 
though he sought the power of crushing Rome, in order to heal 
his pride, he never could have resolved to put that power in 
practice, 

Another scene occurs, wherein the tribunes are congratulating 
themselves on their success, but news arrives that the Volscians 
are again in arms, led by Coriolanus. By way of proving the 
news untrue they resort to the admirable expedient of whipping 
the messenger, just asa child treats the piece of furniture he 
knocks his head against, or the ground when he falls on it. But 
the expedient is unavailing, and the Roman craftsmen begin to 
distrust the tribunes in whom they erst confided. ‘Great toe,’ 
the fuller, expresses well the cireumstance-ridden judgment which 
ignorance ever pronounces :— 


‘When I said, banish him, I said t’was pity. Come, masters, let’s 
home. I ever said, we were i’ the wrong, when we banished him.’ 


‘So did we all,” exclaims one of his companions. Had they 
talked but a little while longer they would fairly have pe ‘rsuaded 
themselves that Coriolanus had not been hooted out of the city, 
had not been banished at all. 

The last introduces the tribunes meanly suing to the patri- 
clans to go forth and procure pardon from ( ‘oriolanus, and our 
sane mpt for them can go no further. Had there been aught to 
respect in them they would at least have stirred the citizens up to 
the defence of their walls, and have died bravely in the ditch or 
on the 1 ramparts. But they were as cowardly as they were op- 
pressive, as irresolute as the ‘y were unjust, Menenius undertakes 
7 embassy, but it is fruitless; the burning heart of Coriolanus 
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may not be thus slaked. Asa last resource, his wife and mother 
are sent to him. Notin love to Rome, or to Rome’s citizens, did 
Volumnia go, but im love to herself. She knew that if Rome 
were nothing, she herself would lose all importance, and be little 
else but a slave to the Volscians. Hating ‘ Rome's mechanics,’ 
she found in her extremity that her own interests and theirs were 
synonymous, Her son is her enemy as well as theirs, to whom 
she is suing for pardon in no fictitious earnestness. Beautitul is 
thee xpre ssion of varying feelings in the stern man who has vowed 
to sacrifice all to vengeance :— 


‘T melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. 
Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy: I'll never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct: but stand 
As ifa man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin.’ 


It may not be. ‘ He melts, and is not of stronger earth than 
others.’ 

‘ Like a dull actor now, 
[ have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace. * . 

Oh, a kiss, 

Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, ‘that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear ; 7 and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e’er since.’ 


Ile yields to the pressing entreaties of his wife and mother, as 
many a man hath done besides him; vet he yields nobly. He 
does not abandon his allies, the Volsces . but while he proclaims 
peace with Rome he knows the risk he runs, and desires the sorry 
coward Aufidius to stand by him in this cause. He might have 
saved himself by returning to Rome, but it would have looked 
like cowardice, and he could bear no stain upon his honour. 
What he had done he had done, and he feared not to avow I 


and to de fend it. Long before had Aufidius, in the savage MT 
mour of defeat, sworn. 


‘I'll potch at him some way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him,’ 


The crafty way is now open, and the Volscian army, with the 
Roman and his secret hater. wend their way back to Antium. 
\ufidius, himself a tr: lor to all honourable fee ‘lings, brands orid- 
lant is with the ¢ ‘pithet ‘traitor’ before the asse .mbled inhabitants 
of Antium, He is called a “boy of tears,’ and his measureless 
indignation breaks forth in one last burst of magnificent scorn. 
The rage for national vengeance is aroused amongst those who 
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ther had formerly been his foes; but still he yields not, nor blanches 
» did : his cheek, nor veils his brow. Defiance he still hurls at the 
littl traitor who has betrayed him :— 

ittle 

r . ‘Oh, that I had him, 


With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe, 








bens To use my lawful sword 

‘i And even thus, he falls pierced by numerous swords, dying the 

nel death of a warrior, when the coward Aufidius tramples on his 
prostrate body. 

It was better that he should die thus. In taking up arms 
against his countrymen for the purpose of revenge, he had com- 
mitted a heavy crime, the effects of which could not be undone. 
He could not have sacked Rome and looked on while it was 
burning. ‘The first smoke would have been the signal for mercy ; 
but Rome thus spared, would not have spared him in after times. 
fn Antium or in Rome he must alike have dwelt an object of sus- 
picion and of dislike, his only safety being in the fear he might 

nes > be able to inspire. — His hand had been, raised against both na- 
tions, and rest he could have found in neither. Tle had made the 
false step which was irreparable, and his only resource was to die. 
He had nothing more to do with life, and the manner of his death 
became him. Ile had not undone his native land, and even the 
reptile Aufidius pronounced a eulogy on him, saying, 
‘ My rage is gone 
And I am struck with sorrow.’ 
A The world is now wiser than of yore. ‘The errors of ignorance 
are scared by the light of truth, and we can afford to suffer our 
T, as would-be tyrants to die natural deaths. Nations care not to steep 
He themselves in blood. Sharp laughter is found to be a more 
1ims piercing weapon than the sharp sword. Even Napoleon dreaded 
orry the ridicule of the Parisians more than their plots. 
have Junius ReEpIvivus. 
oked rs 
our, Pea tetas. 5 
yp CLEONE.* 
On the publication of ‘Character, or Jew and Gentile,’ a few 
months ago, we endeavoured to convey to our readers the im- 
Pression produced upon our own minds by the talent and prin- 
ciples of its author. That impression is not only justified, but 
the deepened and extended. by the work now before us. The accu- 
um. rate observation, the independent thought, the racy humour, the 
rio- mora] courage, and the high purpose, which we then deseribed, . 
ints are again presented to us, combined with more of skill in the 
less | Management of the narrative which is the medium of their exhi- 
x | bition, Cleone is calculated to excite more general interest than 
v0 
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either of Mrs. Grimstone’s former novels; and so far as it excites 
interest, it cannot fail of benefiting society. 

The elevation of woman is the great object of Mrs. Grimstone’s 
desire; not that fantastic elevation which does not recognize equality 
even while professing adoration, but seeks only the glory of the wor- 
shipper ; nor that which the Portuguese sometimes bestow on the 
image of a saint, to-day the object of grovelling and frequent 
prayers, and to-morrow flogged and thrown into the river: but 
an elevation into her legitimate position, as an intellectual and 
moral being, the friend of man, the instructor of childhood, the 
object of the strongest emotions, the source of the brightest hap- 
piness, the living and lovely impulse to all that is wisest, no- 
blest, and most blessed upon earth. This position woman has 
not yet occupied. Civilization and Christianity have done much 
for her; but they have not yet done all for her, any more than 
they have for man. Their influences are only in progress; and 
that progress is often obstructed by prejudices which would have 
perpetuated barbarism, heathenism, and feudalism. 

We cannot treat Mrs. Grimstone merely as a novelist. The 
praise which we have bestowed on this story might be supported 
and exemplified by extracts, consisting of incidents well imagined 
and well told; characters delineated with nice discrimination; 
pictures admirably grouped ; scenes, pathetic, tender, burlesque, 
and impressive; and conversations sustained with dramatic pro- 
priety, and full of truth, wit, and wisdom. But, instead of occu- 
pying what little space we can now spare with such specimens, 
or with an analysis of the story, we turn at once to her ligher 
character of a moralist, and recommend her volumes to the at- 
tention of all who are interested in that social reform and pro- 
gress, to which the amendment of political institutions is compa 

ratively trifling, or of which it is symptomatic. 

The conception of Cleone’s character approximates closely to 
the ideal of female perfection. Nor is the consistency of this 
character very palpably sacrificed for the production ‘of entaugle- 
ment. ler errors may be regarded as unavoidable; and would 
not generally be considered errors; for, in committing them, she 
acts in accordance with the prevailing notions of society. And 
yet her history is one of the keenest sufferine. And the acute- 
ness of that suffering derives its bitterest aggravation from the 
superiority of her mind and heart. ‘Those who say, ‘ how is this! 
minty scarcely have looked deeper than the very surface of human 
life. Cleone Is formed for imparting and receiving happiness by 
ra ageney of affection. Her attachment is reciprocated ; but 
Pe are divided and permanently distanced ie 
impression of r Apo tey . Gre lact, and, on her part, [ ‘re nd {or 
Spf Segpeet age n rary; Which is very naturally accounted fl 
proper pr ide, and she has proper delicacy ; who she 
condemn heim ? and 80 Is sow n the seed of the subsequent mis- 
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chief, Even the frankness (which, it should seem, would have 
averted the evil,) if exercised by her, might not have been appre- 
ciated by him. ‘To his mind, the truth itself might have been 
as falsehood. Simplicity, like aftection, can only be perfected by 
mutuality. So this first practical falsehood must be classed 
amongst the events which, in common parlance, ‘ cannot be 
helped; a mode of expression by which we throw upon necessity 
and nature the blame of our own artificial morals and conven- 
tional manners. 

This mistake is the germ of the fatal error which Cleone makes, 
Believing that she had loved unrequitedly, and that her mental 
energy had subdued the passion, leaving her ine apable of its re- 
currence, she is open to the influences which impel her to a mar- 
riage; and that marriage is so motived that all the world would 
have cried out upon her folly, ingratitude, and want of feeling, 
had she declined it. ‘The connexion is every way respectable, 
eligible, and promising ; far above any reasonable expectations 
she could entertain; and the altern itive is that of a hopeless life 
of unremunerated drudgery, with a blind brother in beggary, and 
a father dying in a g: aol while she might have accomplished his 
liberation. Again, i may be asked, who shall condemn her ? 
And yet somebody or something must be condemnable, for here 
begins, not indeed the external eal: imity, but the inward anguish 
which makes this narrative so pathetic. 

Mitzeloin, her husband, is a gentleman; wealthy, correct, and 
religious. He neither swears, drinks, nor seduces. But to him, 
her tastes and feelings are foolish fancies; her glowing affections 
and reverences are ¢ reature-idol: tries ; he rr generous emotions are 
wild extravagancies; her intellect is a proud carnal reason; her 
delicacies are affectations; her independent frankness is flat re- 
bellion; her truthfulness is the refinement of artifice ; her philo- 
sophy is impiety ; and her beautiful moral discipline of her chil- 
dren is romance and silly theory. Now, as all this may happen 
fo a woman oe a “good and undeniable mateh; and _ that 
woman may be, 1 degree, a Cleone ; the wieteliediness which 
eusues Is perfectly within the bounds of verisimilitude ; and will 
be in proportion to the fineness and beauty of the sufferer’s cha- 
racter, 

So far from having exaggerated, it seems to us that Mrs. 
Grimstone has, in two particulars, very much understated the 
case ; and those particulars are of some importance. We find it 
— to imagine that Cleone could live so long with Fitzcloin 

s his wife, without detriment to her own character. Temper, 
sincerity, de ‘licacy, must have suffered in such a collision. ‘The 
gross and the pure, the sensitive and the hard, the progres- 
sive and the station: ry, are not mi ide for intimate contact, with 
Impu nity to the finer nature. Benevolence may bring them 
toge ther, and that for good to both; but their identification, on 
equal terms, still more with the preponderance of the lower 
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nature, and with the external appurtenances of affection, is the 
almost certain triumph of moral evil, and produces the worst de. 
gradation. The writer has preserved her heroine from taint solely 
by the omnipotence of authorship. And she has wrought another 
objectionable miracle. She has not only killed off Fitzcloin so 
very opportunely as to show his death to be the fiat of the no- 
velist rather than of Nature, but she has set aside his will by 
a decree in Chancery, which we know not whether to ascribe to 
the natural justice of Eldon or the moral courage of Brougham, 
Chancery would not have awarded Cleone the possession of the 
property nor the eare of the children. It would either have 
sanctioned the arrangements of the will, or appointed orthodox 
guardians. But Mrs. Grimstone is merciful. She feels that she 
can atlord to be so. 

These volumes contain much food for the reflective reader, 
and will suggest, if we mistake not, more inferences in relation 
to existing institutions than are formally deduced by the writer, 
or than would, perhaps, be sanctioned by her opinions. We 
must not make her responsible for all the speculations which may 
be stimulated by the effusions of her rich and bold intellect. For 
her own moral she can well answer. We conclude with quoting 
one of the many reflections by which that moral is constituted :— 


‘It is when we at once desire and doubt that we seek counsel of 
another, Cleone, without committing Mr. Fitzcloin, stated her case to 
Mrs. Howell, and asked her opinion and advice. The advice given was 
such as, in the present state of society, women are ever prone to give, 
even when the enforcing circumstances of individual and family dis- 
tress that characterized the fate of Cleone do not enter into the case. 
Resourceless as women are, the prospect of provision for life, \ hich a 
respectable marriage presents, is one which the majority deem it the 
height of folly to slight: the sentiment that can alone seal up and 
beatify marriage is a secondary consideration—often no consideration 
at all, 

».* While women are constrained by the circumstances that at present 
operate upon them, no man can feel secure how much or how little he 
is accepted from motives of expediency, rather than from any deep, con- 
clusive feeling. It is not too much to say that, under present partial in- 
stitutions, and the mere apology for education that exists, it is interest 
and vanity that have far more to do with marriage than sympatliy and 
affection, Need we, then, wonder that selfish indifference and secret 
faithlessness sometimes steal into the homes of women who have been 
trained to display, and compelled to perjury? Is it not man’s highest 
interest to change a state of things that gives him semblance for reality 
—the power to make slaves, but not the power to draw from them what 
his better feelings must lead him to desire—disinterested love—intellec- 
tual sympathy ? 

‘ PO. > ae ° 
Pi - ‘ ee sein state of arbitrary power on one side, - 
gg ws! re - cates uh, BO wish is entertained to alter or ine 
onions’ tiie Katie nis eps y which distinctive and consistens © 
The power of thinki © character and conduct of the respective Se 1. 

] inking and acting independently need not generate bol 
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ness because its opposite produces debasement. There is no security, 
no satisfaction, but in truth: the principle may be differently de- 
veloped in two different persons , but the principle itself must be 
the same in both. If love is to have a pure and permanent basis, 
that basis must be truth; and truth is consistent only with freedom 
and intelligence. When art attains that point at which it can suc 
cessfully hide feelings, it is not very remote from that at which it can 
affect them. He.that would have a home, not a harem—a home where 
his heart may rest in rich security—to which in age, infirmity, disap- 
pointment, and distress, he may come, and still find the Hesperian fruit 
hanging in golden clusters—must bring to that home a being free as 
himself, intelligent as himself, who will reciprocate his feelings, sustain 
his energies, because she has feelings as free and energies as noble as 
his own—who will concede to love, not crouch to law—who can answer 
his affection with sympathy, not subserviency—and who will resent and 
resist treachery and tyranny just in proportion as she herself abhors 
their practice.’—Vol, 1. pp. 317—320. 
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SPRING SONG. 
Tue fresh green leaves are springing, 
And the joyous lark is singing 
*Mid the blue skies ; 
And the primrose lifts its head 
O’er the soft and mossy bed 
Where the violet lies. 


And the bee hath left her cell, 
To crouch within the bell 

Of hyacinth blue ; 
And the daisy, flow’ret sweet, 
Is springing at my feet, 

All wet with dew. 


Season of sun and showers! 
Thy ever-varying hours 
Of light and gloom, 
To me are dearer far, 
Than summer’s golden star, 
And rosy bloom. 


How like my heart art thou! 
With smiles encircled now, 
And now with tears: 
Oh! ’tis a changeful thing, 
A turbid, mingled spring 
Of hopes and fears. 


But not again, like thine, 
Shall its frail flowers entwine, 
They ’re withering fast ; 
No more shall freshening dews, 
Their balmy life infuse ; 
Its spring is past! 
KATHLEEN, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Theory of the Constitution. By J. B. Bernard. 


Ir is difficult to form a decided opinion on this work until it is completed 
by the supplementary volume, which is to contain the author’s cure for 
the diseases of the State. He is evidently a vigorous-minded man; one 
who thinks for himself and almost by himself; and therefore whose 
writings, though they will not coincide with the views of any class or 
party, must contain many hints which all may consider with advantage, 
He advocates the landed interest, and yet regards that of the producing 
man as the paramount interest of society. He is highly monarchical, 
and yet would have kings elected. He is devoted to a Church Esta. 
blishment, and yet would apply the ecclesiastical funds to instruction 
in science and morals. He dreads revolution, but would reconstruct 
society. Many bold historical sketches, and able analyses of events and 
characters are interspersed ; especially those of Cromwell, Napoleon, 
and Wellington, Peel’s Bill is the great object of his vituperation, and 
he deprecates a free trade in corn as a ‘deliberate act of self-plunder 
and destruction,’ 








The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D. London, Stephens. 


Ir all who are connected with Methodism should read this book, as the 
record of a * burning and shining light’ in their communion, others may 
do well to peruse it also, as an interesting delineation of a very able and 
amiable man, and a curious picture of that modification of social life 
which is exhibited in the religious denomination to which he was at- 
tached. The narrative is written in a simple, impartial, and manly style, 
and does much credit to the author. It appears not to have the coun 
tenance of the Methodist authorities, who, like other authorities, are apt 
to lag behind the people over whom they are set, or over whom they set 
themselves, and then to try to keep the people back for their own con- 
venience, The opinions and events recorded in this volume would be 
an inevitable temptation to extended commentary, liad we present oppot- 
tunity, which we have not. Just now, it may be worth mentioning that 
Dr. Clarke, in early life, very narrowly escaped impressment. The 
lieutenant little thought what a blessing he gave to society in the curte 
with which he dismissed the stripling from the clutches of his gang. 





D' Israelis Curiosities of Literature. Vol. 1. Moxon. 


A repustication in the portable and handsome form now adopted for 


‘ > 2 , : , ’ M4 M } 
Libraries’ of this very amusing work. Few travelling companions call 
be more agreeable. : 





The Reggar of Bethnal Green. By J. Sheridan Knowles. Moxon. 


Tuere is qui ; 
— ; = — poetry and theatrical situation in this play ' 
'e Well-earned position of the writer amongst the dramatists 
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Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. New Series, No. 2. 1s. 

Tur people of Great Britain have a deeper interest than perhaps they 
are aware of, in the success of the noble experiment now making by Mr. 
Tait with his Magazine. The result will be a sure criterion of the intel- 
lectual condition of our country, and show whether the soil be in a state 
to receive the seeds of literature, taste, and political knowledge and 
principle. We rejoice to hear that the prospect of success is a most 
encouraging one; of the desert, the number before us is ample proof. 
Here are the most important topics discussed by the ablest hands. 
Seldom has there been such a corps of writers formed as that now 
marshalled under Tait’s banner. In this number are papers (besides 
that able anonymous one on the ‘ Question of Questions, [stablish- 
ments or Religious Liberty,’) by Mr. Roebuck, the Opium Later, the 
author of the *‘ Exposition of the False Medium,’ Mrs, L. Grimstone ; 
and next month we understand that Miss Martineau will again show 
herself in their ranks, notwithstanding the extraordinary exertions need- 
ful for her own publications. It is difficult to say at what rate the 
productions of such contributors would not be cheap ; and equally difhi- 
cult to estimate the immense amount of good which will be accom- 
plished by such a circulation as ought to follow, and we trust will, from 
the reduced price of this periodical. 





Howilt’s Popular History of Priestcraft. Third Edition. 

We should not notice this reprint of a work which we have already re- 
viewed, but to mention that there are sundry valuable additions to it ; 
four entire chapters, (besides many interpolations,) and the Author's 
vindication of the work against the attack of Archdeacon Wilkins, ‘The 
added chapters are all in that portion of the book which relates to the 
Church of England; and are, 1, a chapter of persecutions ; 2 and 3, 
an extension of the analysis of that Church, and a contrast of forced 
with voluntary contribution as shown in the United States and amongst 
the Dissenters ; and 4, achapter of worthies. The additions are in the 
spirit of the original work, and increase. its value both as an accumu- 
lation of facts and as an eloquent plea for reformation. 





The Wonders of Chaos'and the Creation exemplified. A Poem, Part I. 
Hatchard. 

One of the ‘ Wonders of Chaos,’ this poem may be ; it is certainly not 
one of the wonders of * Creation.’ We have seldom seen such a mass 
of confusion, The following litter of alliteration may suffice as a speci- 
men. The Devil’s dearest friend being provoked at being told that he 
and his comrades might 
ems ‘floundering float upon this flaming flood,’ 
{ius taunts him in return : 

‘ And dost thou vaunt thyself above us all 

In courage, cursed cow’ring coward? Confess 

Thou wert the first to flee his kindling ire, 

And wing thy wicked way to wards of woe ! 

So spake the fallen angel ; when the rest 

Which lay embedded in the burning lake, 

Sent forth a shriek of such conclusive grief, 

As silenced Satan, and transfixed his soul,’ p. 23. 


Quite ‘ conclusive,’ 
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306 Critical Notices. 


A Letter to the Vice Chancellor of England. By James Yates, M.A, 
Hunter. 


Tue judgment delivered by the Vice Chancellor in the case of Lady 
Hewley’s Trust occasioned this letter, in which the writer shows that, 
whatever may turn out to be the character of his Honour’s law, his 
theology and Greek are somewhat at fault. The attack on the improved 
version of the New Testament might, perhaps, have been modified, or 
not made at all, had the learned Judge been aware that it is, substantially, 
the work of Archbishop Newcome. It is to be hoped that he will attend 
to this able and temperate expostulation. At any. rate, no authority can 
long sustain the dominion of the endowments of the dead over the pro- 
fessions of the living, and that of an ecclesiastical assumption of intalli- 
bility over both. 





The Church of England's Apostasy and the Duty of Dissenters. By 
John Epps, M.D. 


Dr. Epps is a radical reformer in Church and State, and fervently de 
nounces their union as an ‘illicit embrace.’ He calls on Dissenters 
generally to follow the example of their brethren at Leeds and Nottings 
ham; we may now say, Manchester. His arguments have been strongly 
aided, since their publication, by Lord John Russell, whose ‘ Dissenters’ 
Marriage Bill,’ as it is facetiously called, must have recovered to a sense 
of their real position most of those who had been misled by tlie promises 
of Ministers and the ‘ moderation’ of the United Committee. ‘There will 
be few more petitions but what will pray for the separation. 





The Principle of Protestantism incompatible with the application of a 
Religious Test. By John James Tayler. A.B. Hunter. 


Wie many sects are leaguing to shake off the supremacy of one para- 
mount sect, Mr. Tayler looks with the clear vision of a Christian philo- 
sopher, beyond the temporary conflict, to the eventual destruction of 
the evil principle itself of sectarianism. It is the destiny of such writers 
as he to advance that happy consummation. He weighs Church and 
Dissent in the same impartial balance, and goes to the root of the fallacy 
which puts reason and revelation, the will of the Deity and the progres 
sive improvement of his creatures, in unnatural opposition. Our spirits 
are seldom refreshed by words of wisdom so sound and beautiful as 


those of this discourse, and of that recently published by the same author 
on * the Moral Education of the People.’ 


ER ee ee 


Observations on Retail Spirit Licenses, &c. in a Letter to Lord 
Melbourne. Richardson. 


ue writer proposes that every duly licensed wholesale wine and spirit 
merchant be empowered to retail, but not to be ‘ consumed on the 
premises ;’ and to confine the license to retail spirits to be ‘consumed 
on the premises’ to parties possessed of a beer license, and strictly pro 
secuting the business of licensed victuallers, on premises adapted to that 
purpose, This regulation would, he argues, lessen the facilities for 
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L.A, intoxication, and yet leave ample provision for public] convenience. 
We have more faith in some other suggestions which he makes, for 
the extension and improvement of education, and a better administra- 
hat tion of the poor laws. He is, apparently, a Quaker, and writes with 
. the characteristic good sense and philanthropy of the Society of Friends. 
oved 
mh : The Town. A Tale by Harriet Martineau, 1s, 
vanes 
ttend : Tue Town is No. 3 of * Poor Laws and Paupers illustrated.’ -It is one 
y can . of the most complete and conclusive, as to the object of the tale, that 
pros : the writer has produced. No accumulation of facts, or induction of 
allie i consequences, could possibly convey a stronger conviction (of course 
, they would not be expected to produce so lively an impression) of the 
‘ way in which magistrates and vestries combine to mismanage the paupers 
iN and allthat relates to them. Asastory, the subject renders it less attrac- 
By 4 tive than some of the Political Economy series ; but there are two effects 
; produced in it, of very different descriptions, which are both highly drama- 
v des Z tic. One is the character of Guthrie, the bewildered overseer, which might 
nters : be dramatized for Liston. His helplessness, astonishment, and des- 
tings 4 pondency under the accumulation of troubles brought upon him by the 
mgly i ambition of office, might be made most pitiful and grotesque. ‘The other 
ters’ ‘ isthe scene in pp. 136, 137; which is narrated with singular delicacy, 
sense . skill, and power. 
nises : 
le The Cabinet Annual Register for 1833. Washbourne. 
a Tue present volume of this very convenient compilation shows equal 
a diligence with its predecessors, and, we think, more completeness and 
ofa i accuracy. ‘The parliamentary record would be greatly increased in value 
: by tabular lists of the principal divisions, similar to those given from 
para- . time to time, by the Spectator newspaper. Will the compiler think of 
hilo- = this, next year? Meanwhile, we are thankful for the pains he has taken ; 
oa t they must often spare much trouble to the possessors of his work. 
‘iters 
and 
llacy A Letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons on the Measures 
yres- required for the Immediate Relief and Permanent Benefit of the 
virits United Kingdom. Simpkin & Marshall. 
las Tue plan of the author of this pamphlet is to pay off two hundred mil- 
ithor lions of the national debt by means of the crown lands, the ecclesiastical 
endowments, and other public resources, due provision being made for 
any useful public purposes dependent on such funds, The pamphlet is 
ably written; but so long as rent is paid in the country it seems to us 
rd unreasonable to talk of an apprehended impossibility of paying the 
4 dividends, Both morally and legally, the latter species of property is 
spirit ’ at least as sacred as the tonal 
the . 
= O Fluminense, A Poem suggested by Scenes in the Brazils, Bya 
Utilitarian. 





that ’ ; 
Tue author says, ‘ Nature intended me for a tradesman—circumstances 
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S0S Critical Notices. 


lave made me a poet.” We demur to both propositions. We believe 
that both nature and circumstances prefer his being a translator; at 
least, if they do not, nature and circumstances are not of our opinion, 
Let the reader who doubts our negative read the ‘ strictly commercial 
poem’ of O/ Fluminense ; and then take the evidence of our positive in 
the ‘ Song of the Bell,’ and other versions in ‘ Specimens of the German 
Lyric Poets,’ and the ‘ William Tell’ of Schiller, which we are glad to 
see again in a second edition. 


Loudon's Magazine of Natural History. 


Tus useful work appears every other month. One of its most interesting 
features is the number of short communications, from actual observers, 
on the characters, habits, and remarkable doings of animals, They form 
a very pleasant zoological anecdotage, and are excellent materials for 
the improvement of standard treatises of Natural History. The longer 
articles have the merit which might be expected from the known judy- 
ment and science of the editor in this department of knowledge. 


Rowbotham’s New and Easy Method of learning the French Genders 
in a few hours. . 


A vatuas.e addition to several valuable school books, by the same 
author, It consists of tables * by which the student may, by directing 
his attention merely to the endings and exceptions, retain in his memory 
the genders of about sixteen thousand nouns.’ 


Strikes and Sticks. By Harriet Martineau. 


Many authors would have earned commendation by this little Tract, 
but Miss Martineau has created a standard for her own publications by 
" hich she must submit to their being tried, although the test may some- 
umes seem a severe one, She claims to be a teacher of the people; 
and well has her claim been supported by most of her works, But to 
be the people's teacher she must always show herself the people's friend, 
not merely by the soundness of her advice, but by the tone and spirit 
of her admonitions. In this Tract she has shown that. strikes, as here- 
totore conducted, are foolish, on account of the certainty of their failure, 
And iniquitous, on account of the violence by which they have been 
accompanied. But in her comparative censures she deals rather hard 
measure to the Operatives, and is somewhat niggardly of her praises. 
Isitnot something that they have learned to unite, however imperfectly 
+ erroneously they may, as yet, work the machinery of union? They 
ini. me eee in me way of becoming wiser, and that is a = 
sake eed son is earned, and the second will follow, thoug 
rs a es may be made by the way. Their progress will beat 
For yea gr age with that of any other class of phe 
Besides, let the ‘ile ra per: Cxaanples — but oe vs 
ta é aA vert to the fact mentioned in the last apd 
ee iT correspondent’s note on ‘Trades’ Unions (p. 248.) If the 
‘trike contribution become the capital of a Joint Stock Company, the 


Operatives will be following the very advice which Miss Martineau an 
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the Diffusion Society, have so.often and so urgently given them, they 
will * become capitalists,’ and ‘ take themselves out of the labour market.’ 
The intention, at least, should be recognized as laudable. It is, perhaps, 
literally true to say that ‘At present we hear nothing of masters com- 
bining against the men—the disposition to strike is all the other way.’ 
(p. 12.) But why do we hear nothing’ Simply because the men 
have not such means of making themselves heard as the masters. 
Fur weeks and months has the Times been abusing the Derby strike, as 
an attempt of the men to extort higher wages from the masters. It is 
no such thing; the stoppage of work originated with the masters, in 
order to compel the men to secede from the Union. Where no such 
tyranny was attempted, the men (at Derby) continued to work, and 
have so continued through the whole affair, True, we do not 
‘hear’ of this, but we ought. And we believe that the real history 
of other strikes, which have been made the occasion of heap- 
ing odium on the workmen, is of a similar description, Let their 
errors be pointed out, but let them have full justice ; and especially let 
them be encouraged in their exertions for the improvement of their con- 
dition; forthe entire state of society, and its progress, depend on their 
efleeting such improvement, But they will only be guided by the heads 
of those, whose hearts they feel tojbe with them, This is very natural. 
No doubt such is the case with Miss Martineau; but we fear the fact 
will not be evident to them in her present publication. 


— a IN 





NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS.—( Continued from page 248.) 


19th March. The Solicitor General's Motion on the Law of Label.— 
Few of the results of the Reform Bill have fallen more short of our hopes, 
than the conduct of the little band of enlightened and philosophic Radicals, 
whoa that great change introduced into the Legislature. Our expectations 
of improvement in the general composition of Parliament, were never so san- 
ruine as those of the more enthusiastic reformers. The majority of the 
House of Commons have not much disappointed us. We believe them to 
be as honest as men usually are, and in point of intellect and acquirements 
afar sample of the higher classes of this country. The circumstances of 
society, and the prevalent modes of thinking among the people, unite in pre- 
venting the electors from seeking their representatives in the classes below 
the higher: and if they did, although a greater number of conspicuous in- 
dividuals might be selected from the whole of the community than from a 
part, it is by no means certain that the general mass would be improved in 
quality. We doubted before the Reform Bill, we doubt still, whether the 
general mind of the community is sufficiently advanced in its ideas, or suffi- 
ciently vigorous in its tone, to furnish, even under the best system of repre- 
sentation, any but a very indifferent Legislature. But we did expect that, 
through the avenues opened by the Reform Bill, individuals would find their 
way into Parliament, who would put forward, on every fitting occasion, with 
boldness and perseverance, the best political ideas which the country affords : 
and we thought we saw, in some of the names composing the Radical mi- 
nority at the opening of the Reformed Parliament, a guarantee that our 
hope would be fulfilled. But the promise has not been kept. With one or 
‘Wo exceptions, atthe head of which we must place Mr, Roebuck, (who, 
aainat innumerable obstacles, some of them of his own creating, is, with 
— merit, working himself up into the station in public life to which his 
aients, energy, and sincerity entitle him,) none of the new Radical members 
onwhom we had founded any hopes, have done enougli to keep those hopes 
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alive: and the cause of the Movement still rests exclusively upon its ancient 
supporters. ri 

We cannot understand how men so conscientious as some of these are, 
can reconcile this self-annihilation to their notions of worthiness. With the 
exception of their votes, which have been steadily given on the right side, 
we can name few things which any of them have done, more than might 
have been done by adherents of the present Ministry ; and it was not for 
this, nor on the faith of these expectations, that they were sent to that 
House, in preference to men who, on any footing but that of strenuous 
advocates of the people's cause, had perhaps equal claims to theirs. 

The usual excuse for inaction, that ‘ there is no good to be done,’ never 
was so manifestly inapplicable. At all times there is much good to be 
done, if men will but resolve to doit. But the effects of individual exertion, 
though sure, are usually slow. Not so in the present state of politics, 
Every well-directed attempt, even by a solitary individual, to accomplish any 
worthy object, is sure of a certain measure of immediate success. It may 
be true thatfit is impossible to carry anything against the Ministry. But 
there is hardly any limit to what may now be carried through the Ministry, 
Though Ministers seldom lead, they are willing to be led. To most of the 
reforms which a vigorous and enlightened Ministry would, in the present 
state of the public mind, venture to propose, the present Ministers are by 
no meanshostile. Their faults, like those of the Radical Members, are chiefly 
those of omission. They do not like to involve themselves in new questions, 
They have already more to think of, more difficulties to surmount and exi- 
gencies to provide for, than they feel the strength to cope with. When 
you have forced a discussion on any subject, and compelled them to turn 
their minds to it, and make up an opinion one way or another, your business 
is half done. From having been anxious to stave off the question, they be- 
come anxious to settle it, so that the discussion may not be revived. The 
independent Members should take their measures accordingly. They should 
insist upon having all the great questions discussed. They should 
not yield to the representations which are sure to be made, which were 
made by the Chancellor on the Jewish question, that to be unremitting in 
exertion is not the way to succeed. It is the sure, andthe only way. They 
should let no question sleep, and should agitate all the more important ques 
tions incessantly. 

Mr, O'Connell, among whose faults inactivity is not to be numbered, did 
not think that to force a discussion on the liberty of the press would do no 
good; and already his motion has compelled the Government to take up 
the subject, and a part of the necessary reform has a fair chance of being 
accomplished in the present Session. 

Since the publication of our last month's Notes, Mr. O'Connell's Bill for 
the Reform of the Law of Libel has been printed ; and the objections to 
which it seemed liable, from his own statement, as reported in the news 
papers, are applicable to it in a very inferior degree to what we had sup- 
posed, It does make provision for freedom of eriticism on institutions and 
doctrines, with the single exception of religion ; and, in ease of private libel, 
instead of making truth in all cases a justification, it only allows the truth 
to be given in evidence, leaving the jury to decide what weight shall be 
allowed to it as a defence. Even this we continue to think objectionable, 
but, undoubtedly, in a far less degree. 


20th March. Str Robert Peel on the Corn Laws.—In the House of Com- 
mons yesterday an incidental discussion of the Corn Laws took place on the 
presentation of a petition. After a speech from Mr. Roebuck, of the great 
merits of which we should have remained ignorant if we had not accidentally 
= the report of it in the * Morning Post,’ Sir Robert Peel rose, Having 
- accused, by impheation, Mr. Roebuck of presumption, in saying ! 

e subject might be disposed of in five minutes, while he, though he 
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spoken much longer than five minutes, had not disposed of half of it; Sir 
Robert endeavoured to supply the remaining half by a speech in which all 
which was not truism was irrelevancy. Though Mr. Roebuck said, and 
said truly, that what is relevant to the question might be stated in five 
minutes, he could not have meant that so short a time would suffice for 
answering all the fallacies which may be accumulated round this or any other 
subject by ingenuity or folly. Sir Robert Peel's first argument was that of 
the peculiar burthens pressing upon the land; a consideration which no one 
who ever spoke or wrote against the corn laws has overlooked: but which is 
a reason for equalizing taxation, not for compensating a class supposed to 
be peculiarly overtaxed, by another and the worst of taxes—a tax on the 
people's food. The remainder of the speech may be thus summed up :— 
That the corn laws could not be termed a monopoly, because, if the land- 
lords have a protecting duty, so have all classes of manufacturers. It would 
take nearly five minutes to enumerate all the mistaken assumptions in- 
cluded in thisargument. Whoever agrees with Sir Robert Peel must think 
the following things:—1. That if there are many monopolies instead of one, 
they cease to be monopolies, 2. That it is a legislative business not to do 
justice, but to establish an equal balance of injustice. 3, That if A gains 
sixpence by making B lose a shilling, the way to set all right is for B to 
treat Ain the same manner: while in the meantime C, D, and E are robbed 
by both. 4. That duties on the importation of manufactures are a benefit 
to the manufacturer, in the same sense as duties on the importation of corn 
are a benefit to the landlord; whereas, in truth, the landlord obtains a higher 
rent, but the manufacturer does not obtain a higher profit, the protected 
trade being no better off as to profits than those which are not protected. 
5. That an equal benefit is conferred on two persons, by protecting the one 
against a cheaper article than his own, the other against a dearer: that itis 
the same thing, in fact, to shut the door against the food which would come, 
and against the cottons and hardware that would ot. 

When propositions which contain in a nutshell a whole Iliad of error, are 
put forth with an air of authority, and by a person of authority, as if they 
were the dernier mot of some great question, it is lamentable that there is 
no one, even of those who understand the subject, ready to start up at thein- 
stant and present the simple truth in the point of view in which it most 
vividly illuminates the fallacy, and makes its character visible. But the 
union of energy and ardour with knowledge and dialectical skill, is a 
combination too rare in our days to be soon hoped for. 


26th March.* The Ministry and the Dissenters.—The principal interest 
of the session, thus far, has been the question of the Church and the Dis- 
senters, Even Church Reform, so prominent a topic for the last two years, 
has almost ceased to be talked of; and the subject now pressed upon the 
Legislature is the entire abolition of the Establishment. This is a fearful 
truth to Conservatives ofall denominations ; and even to considerate Radicals, 
there is matter for very serious reflection in so striking an instance of the 
artificial celerity given to the natural progress of change, by the very con- 
duct which is expected to check it. 
e par ay can profit by experience, they must surely by this lime see 
varian nag = course which they have not adopted, but fallen into, is at 
bv eas ka their own purposes. Those who most agree with them in 
po oe lave most cause to complain of their means, It is not as friends 
ea . ovement that we lament the deficiencies of Ministers; in that cha- 
in far am ought much rather to rejoice at them ; for the tide of change sets 
iron a ee through this passive resistance to if. But we wish the 
struerie ” “ts gentle as well as rapid. We dread lest the violence of the 
should le w lich 18 so needlessly made the sole means of obtaining reforms, 
poner ave neither the leisure nor the frame of mind for choosing the most 
iderate mode of accomplishing them. One half the good, moreover, 
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which we expect from the redress of grievances, will be lost, if, being ey. 
torted from the unwillingness of the Legislature, they leave behind them the 
feelings not of reconciliation but of victory and defeat. 

What a commentary have the last few weeks afforded on the principles of 
the King’s Speech! If Ministers had announced of themselves, the intention 
of doing for the Dissenters all which in this short period they have been 
obliged successively to promise, they would have retained the large measure 
which they formerly possessed of the confidence of that immense body, and 
we should not have heard, perhaps for a long time to come, of a single peti- 
tion for the separation of Church and State. The Movement has gained 
several years upon them in a few weeks; while in the same time they have 
let half their power of guiding its course slip out of their hands, by teaching 
their surest friends to hope for nothing from them but through the means 
which would be taken with enemies. 

Ministers made but humble pretensions at the opening of the session, 
and humble has been their conduct. They gave fair warning; they let all 
men know that it was no business of theirs to stir a step in improvement 
unless somebody drove them, and that whoever came with a petition in one 
hand, must come with a cudgel in the other. But it was absurd to imagine 
that those who had carried Catholic Emancipation, and the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, could have any objection to concede the little which 
is still withheld of religious liberty; and the Dissenters feeling this, did 
not use the cudgel, but quietly stated what they thought themselves entitled 
to demand, deeming that as they were speaking to friends, nothing further 
was requisite. They waited, and nothing came but the ridiculous Marriage 
Bill: and they received every intimation short of an express declaration, that 
this was all they had to expect. Not because what they claimed was con- 
sidered unfit to be granted ; but merely because it cou/d be refused. Thus 
warned, the Dissenters resorted to the cudgel: and now mark with what 
result. At each application of the weapon, Ministers rose in their offers. 
First they vaguely toldthe Dissenters notto conclude that nothing more was to 
be done for them. Then they would ‘call the attention’ of the House to the 
subject of Church Rates, and propose, as was at first given out, a diminu- 
tion, which afterwards rose into a commutation, and was at last announced, 
though not officially, as an entire abolition. Next, the Marriage Bill was 
virtually given up, and several Ministers expressed their private opinion that 
marriage should be a civil contract. Next came a proposition for a general 
registry of births, marriages, and deaths; but at first, only from a brother of 
the Lord Chancellor; afterwards Lord Althorp hoped that such a registry, by 
being combined with another measure, might be introduced as a Govern- 
ment question; and possibly some relief might be afforded to the Dissenters 
on the subject of bunals also. Lastly, a petition from Cambridge for the 
admission of Dissenters to graduate in that University, was presented by 
the Premier in the Lords, and by the Secretary to the Treasury in the House 
of Commons, and warmly supported both by them and by other leading 
members of the Administration. On this occasion (because it isa smail one) 
they atlength spoke as statesmen should speak: the tone was not that of 
reluctant concession, but of earnest advocacy: as if they were not only wil- 
ling to do justice, but were glad of the opportunity. 

How much more highly would they now have stood in reputation and in 
real power, had they adopted this tone throughout, and from the commence- 
ment! How much might they yet retrieve, were they even now to adopt ! 
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Kathleen's other song is (with her permission) gone into the ‘ Mouths. 
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ON THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Tur phrase ‘ Separation of Church and State’ is coming into such 
frequent use, as expressing the prayer of petitions to Parliament, 
the object of public meetings, and even that of permanent asso- 
ciations, that a few remarks on the precise nature of the change 
which it describes may be of use to all parties. We would not 
have the great struggle for religious liberty degenerate, in any 
case, into a mere war of words. We would not have those who 
petition or associate, allow their purpose to be vague and undefined; 
nor those who are attached to the Episcopal Church to become 
unduly excited to resistance from not understanding the position 
in which it is desired by many, both on religious and political 
grounds, to place that institution. We shall therefore enumerate 
the chief points in which the Church is in contact with the State ; 
the links of the chain which holds them together, and by which, 
in our apprehension, each is fettered to its own injury. 

Obvious as the distinction is, there are yet many who confound 
the separation of the Church from the State with the abolition of 
theChurch. ‘They imagine the question to relate to the very ex- 
istence of the Church. ‘They talk portentously of its danger, and 
vigorously of its defence and support. There is neither occasion 
for their alarms, nor need of their courage. Nobody menaces 
the Church. Nobody seeks the proscription of the episcopal 
order; or objects to its support in any splendour which its votaries 
are willing to support, or in any authority to which its votaries 
are willing to submit. No one desires to prohibit its worship, 
interrupt its ceremonies, or despoil it of any civil rights or pecuni- 
ary possessions which fairly and rightfully belong to it. ‘There 
is no effort to put down any form of religion, or commit any 
injustice On its professors. All that is desired is to substitute 
religious equality for sectarian ascendency. The Church may not 
only survive the separation, but there is no reason, external to 
itself, why it should not become a far more flourishing and useful 
Church in all that constitutes spiritual prosperity and influence. 
Its really religious votaries have no reason to deprecate a separa- 
tion. Those who have most reason to dread it, are the irreligious 
portion of its priesthood ; those who have no more godliness than 
makes for gain; worshippers of Mammon with the name of 
Christ upon their lips; but what good man desires the perma- 
hence of this tribe in the Church ?- Who would not rather get rid 
ofthe money and the hypocrisy together, than retain possession of 
the one, in defiance of ‘a nation’s cry for restitution, in order to 
Preserve a succession of the other ? 

Che first link, and most binding one, between the Church 


one fae State is that the State pays the Church, or rather allows 
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the Church to pay itself, by the appropriation of certain funds 
which, to all intents and purposes, are public property. 

The claim of tithe, as Church property, not under the control 
and held by the sufferance of the civil authority, is one of the 
most monstrous pretensions ever set up. The Cambridge Pro. 
fessor of Hebrew rests this claim on the donation of Offa, king 
of Mercia, in the year 794; and the extension of that grant to 
the whole of England by Ethelwulph, sixty years after. These 
are hopeful title deeds to such an estate. What were they worth 
in the reign of Henry the eighth? All independent right in the 
Church was then conclusively settled. The Professor must come 
down to the tenure of Parliamentary allowance, or else lay claim 
to the lay impropriations, and invade what has been private 

roperty for centuries, under the banners of the Saxon Heptarehy, 

loreover these grants were made to a priesthood which was re- 
cognised by the entire community; who taught the only religion 
professed by the nation; not to the clergy of one sect amongst 
many, and whose hearers are a minority of the population. They 
were endowments of a Chureh which yet exists in the land—the 
Church of Rome. Her title is bad; but it is better than that of 
the Church of England, for the founders never thought of enrich- 
ing a Church which should dissent from the papacy. These 
grants were for specific purposes; the former to expiate a treacher- 
ous and bloody murder, and the latter to free the land from the 
depredations of the Danes. Ethelwulph effected a sort of insur- 
ance, partly temporal and partly spiritual. He made the tenth 
of the kingdom ‘an offering to God and the blessed virgin and all 
the saints’ in order to secure to himself and his nobles the immu- 
nity of the remainder of their property from the ravages of in- 
vasion during their lives, and the deliverance of their souls, by 
the chanting of masses, after their deaths. The Church of Eng- 
land pretends to represent the insurance brokers, and pockets the 
com But the office failed of its part of the bargain. The 
Janes were not prayed off from the coast. The ‘ filty psalms 
by ‘the brethren and sisters at every Church’ and the ‘ two masses 
by ‘every priest’ have not been duly sung : and who can tell where 
the souls of king Ethelwulph and his nobles now are? Certainly 
not the Church of England, which abominates masses, and does 
not believe in purgatory. Why what trash is this, Moses and 
Melchizedeck failing, to put forward in proof of property. If tithe 
be a tax, it may be reduced, repealed, or differently applied by 
the Legislature, like any other tax. If tithe be a fund set 
apart for certain purposes, the Legislature, which has already 
altered its destination for the supposed better accomplishment 
those purposes, may alter it again ; may form a new ecclesiasticé 
alliance; or declare that there shall be no ecclesiastical alliance’, 
but that there shall be universal education and national instruction 
instead. This last is what we ourselves deserve. We woul 
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begin the dissolution of the union of Church and State by break- 
ing the golden link of the chain, 

Now what would be the effect upon the Church of England of 
the application, by the Legislature, of these funds to other pur- 

ses? We mean the Church properly so called ; the members, the 
Laity and not merely the clergy. ‘They would not lose all that 
the nation gains; for they would gain their portion of the public 
benefit. According to the Bishop of London’s estimate, the Dis- 
senters are only one-fourth of the population. ‘This, he intends 
us to understand, leaves nine millions of souls for the Church. 
We will not hold him to this calculation. Suppose the Chureh 
to have only five millions of members. ‘The Bishop estimates the 
tithe ata little more than two millions of pounds sterling, We 
will not hold him to this calculation either. We will double it, 
and say five millions, ‘The condition of the members of the Church, 
in the event of its disunion from the State, would be this: to sup- 
port all the splendours of their hierarchy, as they now exist, 
would require contributions equivalent to a poll tax of twenty shil- 
lings per head. A man with a wife and four children would have 
six pounds per annum to pay for his religion. ‘That would be his 
loss. But there is a credit side to the account. His four children 
cost him five pounds a year each, for a common day-school educa- 
tion. The tithe education fund brings better instruction, gratui- 
tously, to his door, He keeps the twenty pounds in his pocket, 
and saves fourteen pounds by the separation of Church and State. 
Or if the tithe went to the reduction of taxation, still his bargain 
would be avery good one. It would be difficult even for Lord 
Althorp to take off five millions of taxation, so that our church- 
man with his family would not, directly and indirectly, reap a 
larger benefit than six pounds per annum, and find a balance in 
hand at the year’s end. By the supposition, the direct return 
to the members of the Church would be upwards of two millions 
sterling. Their Hierarchy, as at present paid and constituted, 
would only cost them a poll tax of twelve shillings. But if they 
reduced that Hierarchy, even retaining the same scale of expen- 
diture, in proportion to their numbers, this twelve shillings might 
be saved. They could support the whole from the direct saving 
in taxation; and all the indirect saving would go into their pockets. 
We reckon for nothing the retrenchments which they might and 
ought to make. We reckon for nothing the control over clerical 
doings and character which they would obtain, the chance of 
getting a gers clergyman gratis, instead of suffering under a 
bad one. ’e reckon for nothing the gratification of looking their 
dissenting neighbours pleasantly in the face. We take only the 
pounds, shillings, and pence account. The Church of England ; 
the real Church, that is, the members; would get money or 
money's worth, by the separation. Let them not be deluded 
when the clergy clamour about spoliation, robbery, and plunder. 
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There would be no robbery anywhere; there would only be the pre- 
vention of future robbery, by priests yet unborn, or unbeneficed; 
with much gain to all parties. 

The second point in which the Church comes into contact with 
the State, is, that its articles of faith, and forms of worship, are 
fixed by the interference of legislative authority. The Prayer 
Book has been justly described as only ‘a long Act of Par. 
liament.’ 

We will not discuss whether they have been well and wisely 
fixed ; we will only say that they have been fixed to little purpose ; 
for, although after sundry changes, their verbal form has re- 
mained the same from the time of Elizabeth, their prevalent in- 
terpretation has varied exceedingly. ‘The spirit of the established 
religion has been as different as possible at different times, 
There has ever been discontent within, and dissent without. 
However, the effect of the proposed separation would simply be 
to leave the clergy and laity of the Church of England to their 
own choice in this matter, They could retain all their forms un- 
altered, if they so pleased. ‘They could use all lawful means to 
preserve them from future alteration: or they could make any 
such provision for their amendment as they deemed expedient. 
They would be free, which now they are not. Was ever a Church 
more degraded than the Church of England was, when two 
thousand of its ministers were dismissed from their livings, amid 
the tears of their parishioners, for conscientiously declining to 
subscribe to a book which it was physically impossible for many 
of them to have seen? Does not the imposition of an invariable 
directory of worship often occasion incongruities which move to 
risibility, or shock every pious feeling? Would it be worth no- 
thing to have some discretion (to be exercised in whatever way or 
by whatever persons might be deemed best) occasionally to vary 


in worship from the ordinances of Parliament? By all that this * 


Christian liberty is worth, would the ,condition of the Church be, 
in this particular, improved by the dissolution of its alliance with 
the State. ; 

A third bond of connexion is, that the king is ex officio head 
of the Church, and through his Ministers appoints all its highest 
dignitaries, as well as to about one-tenth of all the livings. 

Is it fitting that the king of England should, as king, be at the 
head of a party? that he » aoa be exclusively identified with one 
of the many sects into which the religionists in his dominions are 
divided ? And is it fitting that the Church should be bound to 
take him for its head, whatever his character may be, licentious, 
pen tyrannical, or profane? Would any body be injured 

y leaving both King and Church an option in this matter? The 
separation would not preclude the king from being at the head ol 
episcopacy any more tharMfrom being at the head of freemasonry. 
Only he would be placed there for the sake of his purity and 
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piety; not succeed to the station officially. Or if there be an 
virtue in the hereditariness of the office, that might be still con- 
tinued. ‘To us it would seem more reasonable to make the lower 
offices hereditary rather than the highest. ‘There might be here- 
ditary bishops; some men might be born priests, and some only 
in deacons’ orders; the offices of chorister, organist, and verger, 
might descend from generation to generation. If the head be 
hereditary, why not the body and the tail? Left to itself, the 
Church would probably as soon submit to the one arrangement 
as to the other. When we consider how few kings have any pre- 
tension to religious character, and how irregular and profligate 
some are, the curtailing of this headship would seem to be quite 
as desirable for the Church as for the State, for the Episcopalian 
as for the Dissenter. 

It would be an immense good, both for Church and State, to 
get rid of that corrupt influence which arises from the patronage 
of livings and disposal of dignities. ‘The only persons interested 
in this, are the aristocracy and their dependents. This is their 
great fund from which drafts are issued at the expense of religion 
and patriotism. It constitutes them a Joint Stock Company for 
the diffusion of hypocrisy, the degradation of religion, and the 
promotion of taxation. 

The separation of Church and State would involve the release 
of the Bishops from their attendance in the House of Lords. 

This would not, that we know of, be much regretted by any 
body. Ifthe total exclusion of clergymen from the Legislature 
were thought an unjust stigma, they might be made eligible like 
other members of the community. ‘The objection is, to making 
the peerage an appendage to a spiritual function. 

A fifth link is the power to levy Church rates on the entire body 
of parishioners. Dissenters help to pay, not only for keeping the 
church in repair, but for the organ that plays within its walls, and 
the sacramental bread and wine that are eaten and drank by its 
communicants, This paltry imposition should be removed ; not by 
shifting any portion of it to the general amount of national taxation, 
but by fairly allowing the principle that no man shall be taxed for 
the support of a religion of which he disapproves. 

We believe our enumeration is complete, by adding those nui- 
sances, the Ecclesiastical Courts. We suppose any discreet advo- 
cate for the Church would let judgment go by default against 
them. Whatever is useful in their functions might be easily 
transferred to the civil tribunals. 

A nd now let any reasonable man say what there is in this sepa- 
ration, when looked at in detail, to make an outcry about? Who 
would be injured by it? Who would not be benefited? As soon 
as the matter is duuty understood, the only objectors will be 
those who want to make money out of the name of religion by 
quartering themselves, or other incompetent persons, upon the 
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Church as its ministers; and those who want to manufacture poli. 
tical influence out of the name of religion, by rendering its emolu. 
ments and honours subservient to the purposes of a faction. The 
disappointment of these church-mongers is all the inconvenience, 
to any class, that would be produced ; and this is a very good in- 
convenience. The struggle for supremacy and monopoly on the 
one hand, and for the redress of grievances on the other, would - 
die into peace. The Dissenters would lay down their arms and 
disperse to their separate theological quarters. The Church 
would rise in spiritual character and moral influence. The cleri- 
cal corporation would be broken up, and a foul incubus heaved 
off the nation’s heart, which now presses down every breathin 

after political, intellectual, or social improvement. And _ this 
matter shall be clearly understood. However loudly the craft 
may ery ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ and however gently 
certain of the Dissenters may whisper that the Whigs will be en- 
dangered, neither can stop the discussion. If the Whigs be en- 
dangered on the one side, let them be endangered on the other 
side also. A gentle tap in one direction might strike them down; 
but two hard blows in opposite directions may keep them upright. 
At any rate there would be comfortable consolation for their fall 
in that of the political hierarchy. So let Earl Grey modify his 
‘hostility,’ for it were pity that this should be selected for the 
only point on which his Administration is to be ‘ uncompromising, 
And now that it begins to be taken up in its true character as a 
question, not between Dissenters and Churchmen, but between 
the nation and the clergy, he will find that others can be uncom- 
promising too. ‘That such is its true character must appear even 
from this brief explanation of what is comprised in the words 
‘ Separation of Church and State.’ 


—" 
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ON MISS MARTINEAU’S SUMMARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.® 


Brsipes subjoining to each of her Political Economy Tales a 
brief summary of the doctrines which it was intended to illus- 
trate, Miss Martineau has concluded the Series by a similar 
compendium of the whole science. We should rather say, no 
of the Science, but of its leading doctrines and most important 
a plications, as taught by the highest contemporary authorities. 

or a science is a connected body of truth; the entire philosophy 
of some distinctly definable portion of the field of nature: a2 
when it is taught as Science, that is, with a view to the periec- 
tion of speculative knowledge rather than to the readiness of 
practical application, the teacher aims at making such a selection 
of its truths, and at presenting them in such an order, as will 


" . P ” 
t em ot Political Eeonomy, No. XXV. “The Moral of many Fables,” by 
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best exhibit the connectedness of the whole, and the completeness 
with which it solves all the questions which a contemplation of 
the subject-matter suggests to the speculative inquirer. But this 
was not the task which Miss Martineau set before herself, nor 
had it been left for her to perform. Her object was, not to exhibit 
the science as a whole, but to illustrate such parts of it as lead 
directly to important practical results. [laving accomplished 
this, she has now brought together in one series, the principles 
which she had separately exemplified, and by hanging them each 
in its place, upon a logical framework originally constructed for 
the entire science, has given to the ‘Moral’ of her ‘many 
Fables,’ some semblance of an elementary treatise. It would 
be unjust to weigh this little work in a balance in which most of 
the elaborate treatises on the subject would be found wanting. 
To all of them, perhaps, it may be objected, that they attempt 
to construct a permanent fabric out of transitory materials; that 
they take for granted the immutability of arrangements of society, 
many of which are in their nature fluctuating or progressive ; 
and enunciate with as little qualification as if they were uniyersal 
and absolute truths, propositions which are perhaps applicable 
to no state of society except the particular one in which the writer 
happened to live. Thus, for instance, English political economists 
presuppose, in every one of their speculations, that the produce 
of industry is shared among three classes, altogether distinct 
from one another—namely, labourers, capitalists, and landlords ; 
and that all these are free agents, permitted in law and fact to 
set upon their labour, their capital, and their land, whatever price 
they are able to get for it. The conclusions of the science being 
all adapted to a society thus constituted, require to be revised 
whenever they are applied to any other. ‘They are inapplicable 
where the only capitalists are the landlords, and the labourers are 
their property; as in the West Indies. ‘They are inapplicable 
where the universal landlord is the State ; as in India, They are 
inapplicable where the agricultural labourer is generally the 
owner both of the land itself and of the capital; as in France ; 
or of the capital only, as in Ireland. We might greatly prolong 
this enumeration. ‘It must not, however, be supposed that the 
Setenee is so incomplete and unsatisfactory as this might seem to 
prove. ‘Though many of its conclusions are only locally true, 
its method of investigation is applicable universally; and as he 
who has solved a certain number of algebraic equations, can 
without difficulty solve all others, so he who knows the political 
economy of England, or even of Yorkshire, knows that of all 
nations actual or possible: provided he have sense enough not to 
expect the same coriclusion to issue from varying premises, 

But it is, when not duly guarded against, an almost irresistible 
tendency of the human mind to become the slave of its own hy- 
potheses; and when it has once habituated itself to reason; feel, 
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and conceive, under certain arbitrary conditions, at length to mis. 
take these conditions for laws of nature. Let us but be accus. 
tomed whenever we think to certain things, to figure them to our. 
selves as existing in one particular way, never in any other way, 
and we at last learn to think, or to feel as if we thought, that way 
the natural and the only possible way: and we feel the same sort 
of incapability of adapting our associations to any change in the 
hypothesis, which a rustic feels in conceiving that it is the earth 
which moves and the sun which stands still. (And this, we may 
observe, en passant, is one of the reasons why a literal understand- 
ing cannot be a good understanding, and why the greatest powers 
of reasoning, when connected with a sluggish imagination, are no 
safeguard against the poorest intellectual slavery—that of subjection 
to mere accidental habits of thought.) It is in this manner that 
in all countries the lawyer, from the habit of making the existing 
system his standard of comparison, and asking himself in each 
case as it occurs no question but this, how the case is provided for 
by the law as it is, becomes usually a sworn foe to all reform, 
merely because he cannot, for the life of him, realize the conception 
of any other system, or fancy what it could be like. And we think 
there is some danger of a similar result in the case of the English 
political economists. ‘They revolve in their eternal circle of land- 
ords, capitalists, and labourers, until they seem to think of the 
distinction of society into those three classes, as if it were one of 
God's ordinances, not man’s, and as little under human control as 
the division of day and night. Scarcely any one of them seems 
to have proposed to himself as a subject of inquiry, what changes 
the relations of those classes to one another are likely to undergo 
in the progress of society; to what extent the distinction itself 
admits of being beneficially modified, and if it does not even, in 
a certain sense, tend gradually to disappear. 

We are unable at present to enter into the extensive field of 
speculation which these topics open to us. ‘There is much ac- 
knowledged evil to be got rid of, before these ulterior inquiries 
come into immediate contact with practice : society has many in- 
cumbrances to throw off, before it can start fair on that new jour- 
ney. We have to abolish all monopolies, and restrictions on trade 
or production for the benefit of particular classes ; to pay off our 
debt by an impost on all kinds of property ; to new-model our 
whole fiscal system, with a view to raise no more revenue than is 
necessary, to raise it in the least costly manner, and to avoid 
eryaing any class of contributors at the expense of another ; 
and finally, we have to lessen the pressure on the labour-market, 
by systematic colonization adapted specially to that end, by ceasing 
to give, through the maladministration of the poor laws, artificial 
page ae increase of. pepulation, and on the conte 
Sdvnpmiste of th Ay can to the natural checks. The politi¢ 

e last and present age have taught us all this, 
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and through their exertions it has all been put into a train of 




















































nls 
Cus more or less speedy accomplishment. We only ask of those to 
ur : whom we are indebted for so much, that they will not require of 
jay, us to believe that this is all, nor, by fixing bounds to the possible 
Way : reach of improvement in human affairs, set limits also to that ar- 
sort ; dour in its pursuit, which may be excited for an object at an 
the indefinite distance, but only if it be also of indefinite magnitude. 
rth 3 Miss Martineau’s little work is not more subject to the above 
nay criticism than works of far greater pretension; but on the con- 
nd. trary, less. And as an exposition of the leading principles of what 
vers now constitutes the science, it possesses considerable merit. 
» no | There is but one point of importance on which we are obliged 
tion : to differ from her. We cannot concur in her unqualified con- 
that : demnation of the principle of the poor-laws. In this she is de- 
‘ing : cidedly behind the present state of the science ; political econo- 
ach ! mists having mostly abandoned this among other exaggerated 
| for 4 conclusions to which naturally enough they had pushed the prin- 
rm, ‘ ciple of population, when they first became acquainted with it. 
tion 4 The recent investigations of the poor-law commission, with which 
Link Miss Martineau is familiar, seem to us as conclusive in support 
lish ; of the principle of a poor-rate, as they are in condemnation of 
nd- t the existing practice. 
the > We had marked for criticism, several instances of obscurity, or 
e of a insufficient explanation, and some of inaccuracy, either of thought 
| as j or of expression, But they are mostly of too little importance 
ems ? to require notice. We shall merely note one or two; which, it 
1ges C will be at once seen, arise from mere inadvertency. ‘Thus, in 
go : page 120, she says, that when from an increase in the cost of 
self i procuring food, wages rise, without benefit to the labourers, 
., in 4 ‘capitalists must either sell their productions dearer than is ne- 
cessary where food is cheaper, or submit toa diminution of their 
1 of profits, Under the first alternative, the capitalist is incapacitated 
ace lor competition with» the capitalists of countries where food is 
ries cheaper: under the second, the capital of the country tends, 
‘ine through perpetual diminution, to extinction.’ Now, a moment's 
ure reconsideration will easily show, that in the case supposed there 
ade would be no tendency to a diminution of capital, but only to the 
our stoppage of any further increase. As well might it be said, that 
our if you fill a vessel till it overflows, the water will continue to flow 
nis out until the vessel is empty. 
void ‘Again, in page 3, are these words: * Productive labour being 
ier; a beneficial power, whatever stimulates and directs this power 
ket, is beneficial also. Many kinds of unproductive labonr do this; 
sing many kinds’ of unproductive labour are therefore beneficial. 
cial All labour for which there is a fair demand is equally respec- 
ary, table.’ We are sure Miss Martineau does not mean the last 
ical nen to be taken literally ; there may be a fair demand for 
his, abour which is positively infamous. What does she think of the 
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labour of a quack doctor? ora conjurer ? or the professional as. 
sassins who once drove so thriving a trade in Italy? But she 
probably means, that unproductive labour may be as deserving of 
respect as productive labour. It is quite out of keeping too, with 
Miss Martineau’s tone of thought and feeling, to assert that un- 
productive labour, for the purpose of immediate enjoyment, or of 
mental culture, is only beneficial because it may collaterally ‘ sti- 
mulate and direct’ productive labour. This cannot possibly be her 
meaning; but as such sentiments are often imputed to political 
economists, we regret that she did not more carefully avoid giving 
any colour to the imputation. 

But even these small blemishes are rare, and do not materially 
impair the value of the work: for which we may safely venture 
to bespeak numerous readers and a favourable reception. 


A. 





SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No. 5, MAY. 


A MAY DAY MEMORY, 


My Bessie, O but look upon these bonnie budding flowers, 
O do na’ they remember thee o’ childhood’s happy hours ? 
When we upon this very hill, sae aft did row and play, 
An’ thou wert like the morning sun, an’ life a nightless day, 
On that May-day! 


The gowans they were bonnie—when I’d pu’ them frae their stem, 
An’ rin’ in noisy blythesomeness to thee, my Bess, wi’ them, 

An’ place them in thy white white breast, for which thou’dst smile on me, 
I saw nae mair the gowans there—then saw I only thee, 


On that May-day! 


Like twa fair roses on a tree, we flourished, an’ we grew, 
An’ as we grew, our loves grew too, for feeling was their dew; 
An’ thou wadst thraw thy wee bit arms, sae aft about my neck, —! 
An’ breathe young vows, that after years o’ sorrow hasna brak. 
O that May-day ! 


O is nae this a joyous day—sweet May is breathing forth 

In gladness, an’ in loveliness, o’er a’ the wide wide earth ; 

The linnets they are lilting love, on ilka bush an’ tree, 

O may sic joys be ever felt, my Bess, by thee and me, 

On this May-day! 
Darr Watrie. 
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CATION OF THE TERMS POETRY, SCIENCE, AND 
ON THE APPLI PHILOSOPHY. 


As language is the vehicle of thought,—it must undergo two 
important changes with the progress of civilisation ; Ist, an in- 
crease of its actual volume by the addition of new words propor- 
Honate to the increased number of ideas which it is required to 
eXpress } and 2ndly, a more exact discrimination in the meaning 
of terms already m use, 1 order to adjust them to the more pre- 
cise conceptions, which are entertained of the nature of their 
respective objects. As men's ideas expand and define themselves, 
the inadequacy of the corresponding terms begins to be felt; 
and the want must be obviated either by the substitution of new 
terms, or by the assignment of a more enlarged and exact signi- 
fication to those previously introduced. 

In the case of a new science, such as chemistry or mineralogy, 
the objects and relations of which lie altogether beyond the or- 
dinary circle of thought and observation, the former of these 
expedients is resorted to; and the adoption of a nomenclature, 
fitted to express with exactness a completely novel class of ideas, 
becomes, after a certain stage of advancement, indispensable to 
the further progress of the science. But when the subject, in 
which the deficiency of the existing vocabulary is experienced, 
relates to ideas with which men have long been conversant, and 
when its increased demands upon language arise from the general 
developement of the popular mind—the same end is accomplished 
by rendering more precise or more general the meaning of the 
terms, that have been already appropriated to it. For, in this 
case, the introduction of a new word would occasion too violent 
a disruption between the conceptions of the present and former 
generations ; would render one portion of society, in which the 
new word had obtained currency, unintelligible to the other, into 
which it had not yet penetrated; and, by severing the unperceived 
thread of association, which runs through and connects from 
beginning to end the successive changes of meaning, which a 
word in general circulation continually undergoes, would deform 
the structure of a language with a greatnumber of sudden breaks 
and interruptions; and deprive it of one of its most important uses 
to the philosophical student, as a faithful exponent of the pro- 
gress of manners and opinion. Of such terms the significance 
grows silently with the growth of thought; their change at any 
particular period, from what they were a short time before, being 
hardly discernible ; although, at wider intervals, the disparity 
becomes conspicuous, 

__Itis.of service, therefore, to the proper classification of our 
ideas, to attempt from time to time to define the limits and fix 
the application of terms which are in daily use, but of which the 
*xact import does not appear to be generally apprehended, In 
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such an attempt, we can employ etymology so far only as it serves 
to detect the original conception, in which a particular term had 
its rise, and so assist us in tracing the historical process, through 
which it has passed into its actual meaning: and to this extent 
alone I shall refer to the etymology of the terms, Poetry, Science, 
and Philosophy—in endeavouring to ascertain and discriminate 
their legitimate application. 

1. The radical idea, involved in the term Poetry, is the vivid 
re-production of feelings and impressions previously experienced, 
It is not identical with pure description; for description selects 
only those properties in an external object, which enable the mind 
to recognise the original, and to refer it to a known class of 
beings; and it may, in this respect, be merely subservient to clas- 
sification—the mere handmaid of science. The object of Poetry 
is not simply to exhibit an image of outward objects, or past 
occurrences, or a situation in real life, but to revive the feelings 
associated with them, and to put the mind into a similar mood to 
what would have been produced by the presence of the scenes and 
circumstances themselves. Though its materials are drawn from 
individual nature, yet it selects and combines, not so much what 
is an object of sense, as what acts upon the feelings and awakens 
the sympathies. Creation is implied in the original application 
of the word. The Greek and Latin poests from zotéev—the German 
dichtung, and the old English make and making, which are used 
by Chaucer and Spenser to signify the composition of Poetry, 
agree in the primary conception, which they are designed to ex- 
press, and represent it as the essence of Poetry, to make or invent 
an ideal world, which excites emotions akin to what would have 
resulted from the corresponding reality. The process seems to 
be this: a poet has observed by what combination of circum- 
stances a particular effect is produced on the feelings in actual 
life; he conceives a similar combination; he embodies it in 
language; and through that ideal representation succeeds in 
producing a state of mind and feeling accordant with it. 

In the wildest fictions of imagination there must still be a cor- 
respondence, in the several parts, to reality; the clements of the 
most fantastic whole must still be taken from individual nature; 
since it is only through this similarity, though upon a larger scale 
and under more impressive circumstances, to what we have our 
selves witnessed or experienced, that those familiar trains of 
association can be called into exercise, which affect the imagina- 
tion and touch the heart. Now this adherence, in the elements 
of its most diversified combinations, to individual reality, to what 
has at some former period acted through the senses upon the 
noe. this avoidance of the abstract and the general, js an es 
sential attribute of all true Poetry : for the sole object of Poetry, 
as such—is to produce emotion ; and the more our language 
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cedes from the particular, and approaches the character of a 
general symbol, the less does it enable us to realize to our imagi- 
nations the circumstances, moral or physical, which it is designed 
to express, and the less consequently is it fitted for reviving the 
feelings, that would be associated with the reality. 

We are hence furnished, as it seems to me, with a general 
definition of Poetry. Wherever a strong emotion is excited by 
revived impressions of reality, provided the emotion be so far 
tempered and idealized by art, as to become predominantly 
pleasurable, and to exclude all such associations as would defeat 
the general effect contemplated—there is Poetry, And if this 
definition be just, it will help us, by fixing the attention on the 
end of Poetry, to a decision of the long agitated question con- 
cerning the proper distinction between Poetry and Prose, and 
point out the meaning of the term, when it is applied, as it is 
occasionally, to subjects that are usually considered as lying be- 
yond its range. 

With Poetry, therefore, in this enlarged sense, the form in 
which its conceptions are clothed, and the medium through 
which its appropriate emotions are excited, have no essential con- 
nexion, Poetry may exist in prose or in verse, in history or in 
eloquence ; it may speak alike to the eye and to the ear; it may 
breathe in animated words and flowing numbers; it may be em- 
bodied in marble, or glow on canvass, or be distilled into the 
depth of the soul in the thrilling strains of sublime and pathetic 
music. Whatever the medium of expression, if the effect be, 
through the awakening of familiar associations, to call up an 
ileal world around us, and to make us feel, within the limits of 
pleasurable excitement, as we should have done, had a correspond- 
ing reality been present, there, in its essence, is Poetry. 

Many years ago, Mr. Wordsworth, in the preface to his Lyrical 
Ballads,* pointed out the impropriety of opposing Poetry and 
Prose. ‘Much confusion,’ says he, ‘has been introduced into 
criticism by this contra-distinction of Poetry and Prose, instead 
of the more philosophical one of Poetry and matter-of-fact or 
Science. The only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre: nor is 
this, in truth, a strict antithesis, because lines and passages of 
metre so naturally occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid them, even were it desirable.’ 

lhe end of Poetry, that of producing emotion, remains always 
the same; the means, by which it accomplishes this end, must 
vary in some degree with the progress of manners and art. The 
ee vivid draughts from external nature lose their freshness and 
ne incessant repetition ; and in this respect the elder poets 
ave an advantage over their successors, of which they can never 
be deprived, ~ 





* Works,—Paris Edit. p, 253, 
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But the same effect may still be produced by other means, 
and with even ampler materials. If that minute and detailed 
representation of what acts immediately on the senses and feel. 
ings, which delights us in the free and vigorous sketches of the 
most ancient poets, be no longer practicable, yet the modern poet 
may win a nobler praise by calling at once into the intensest 
action, with a few slight hints and graphic touches, the rich train 
of feelings and associations which attach to the varied scenes 
and situations of reality. The most ancient Poetry of all nations 
is a simple reflection of the impressions of outward things on 
vivid senses and strong feelings: but in the poetry of more r- 
fined and cultivated periods, the mind no longer appears as the 
passive recipient of external influences ; it throws itself out upon 
the visible universe, and clothes it with the hues of its own asso- 
ciations. In these later developements of Poetry, the moral and 
intellectual prevails over the purely sensitive; and the thousand 
shapes and colours of the world without, are made to furnish the 
materials of bodying forth into distinctness, and arresting ina 
permanent attitude, the dim and fugitive operations of the world 
within. Still the process, in both cases, is substantially the same: 
the feelings are wrought upon by a reference to individual nature; 
a strong emotion is developed by the exhibition of images and 
sentiments, in which we recoguise a past reality or familiar asso- 
ciations. 

The Fine Arts—Painting, Statuary and Music, which, with 
Poetry, have sometimes been called imitative—accomplish their 
end in the same manner; they merely express, through a difle- 
rent medium, and embody in a different form, conceptions, which, 
conveyed in language, we should have called simply Poetry. 
Even those Arts, which, like Architecture, seem to belong at 
once to the fine and the useful arts; so far as they excite emotions 
allied to the poetical—pursue the very same course ; they still tread 
in the steps of nature, ‘Those properties of lightness, variety, and 
grace, of depth, vastness, massive strength, sharp contrast, and 
grotesque irregularity, which are found from observation to ac! 
powerfully on the human sympathies ; these arts combine in such 
a manner, as to awaken through unfailing associations the tral! 
of emotions designed. Goéthe once expressed a wish, in his wild 
and fanciful way, that he could metamorphose himself at pleasu® 
into the nature of external objects, and give utterance through # 
medium less imperfect than language to the strong conception 
which he formed of their individual peculiarities. ‘Ihe wish was 
essentially poetical ; for Poetry, however embodied, is the 1 
expression of the forms and influences of things really existing, 
as they are conceived and felt by the re-producing mind. 

It may be objected to this ‘statement, that it excludes the 
Poetry of simple passion and sentiment. But the objection, 
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neem, examined, is more seeming than real. Passion cannot exist 
tailed = without an object; and the expression of passion must involve 
feel. vivid and touching allusions to the objects on which it rests. 
ofthe We have defined the end of Poetry to be the excitement, within 
n poet pleasurable limits, of emotion ; and its instrumentality, the revival 
Cnsest of past impressions. ‘The only peculiarity in the case of the Poetry 
train | of passion and sentiment is this; that the poet depicts himself, 
scenes | his own mind, character and fate, with the colour they throw on 
ations outward objects, and the reflex action of outward objects on them. 
gson © It is still an individual reality, which is embodied, and which is 
rer «& made the instrument, through sympathy and association, of 
asthe awakening kindred feelings in the minds, to which it is presented. 
Upon II. Science considers all objects under a totally different point 
| ass0- of view from Poetry: it is the classification of individuals, the 
and = comprehension of general facts. Its object is not, by the exhi- 
usand bition of objects, in their individual proprieties, as they act upon 
sh the =|” the senses and feelings, to excite emotion ; but, through the me- 
gina 7 dium of general propositions, to furnish knowledge, and to grasp 
world | as many particulars at once as possible. Neither can Poetry 
same: furnish the individual facts, which Science classifies ; since Poetry 
alure; 5 does not exhibit them as they appear after continued examination 
sand 7 and comparison, but according to their first impression on the 
asso” mind, as they are felt and coneeived by it in highly excited 
moods. This service is rendered to Science by simple history, 
, with which collects and describes the facts, subsequently classified, 
1 their compared, and reasoned upon by Science. 
diffe- The proper and original force of the term Science, may be more 
which, easily understood, by attending to the distinction between the two 
‘oetry. Latin verbs nosco and scio. Nosco expresses the knowledge which 
ng at we acquire of an individual through the medium of the senses; 
tions whereas the object of scio may in every case, if | am not mistaken, 
| tread be rendered by a proposition. The knowledge expressed by nosco 
y, and is more minute, but it is individual; that expressed by scio is 
t, and what results from discerning the relation between the subject and 
to act the predicate of a proposition; it is conversant, therefore, with 
n such classes of ideas and the use of general terms. It is from the last 
» train of these verbs, or rather from its abstract state scientia, that our 
is wild word science is derived; and etymology in this instance, points out 
easure tous the true use and application of the term. Science is any 
ugh 8 collection of general propositions, expressing important facts con- 
»ptions cerning extensive classes of phenomena; and the more abstract 
sh was the form of expression, the more purely it represents the general 
e vivid fact, to the total exclusion of such individuat peculiarities as are 
isting, hot comprised in it—the more perfect the scientific language 





becomes. 


Here then we see the precise point of distinction between 
Poetry and Science. Poetry exhibits rature in detail, as it strikes 
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the sense or acts upon the feelings : Science, as it is grasped and 
mastered by the reflective faculties of the mind: Poetry presents 
us with partial sketches, and transient glimpses of nature as it 
really exists; Science is the effort of reason to overcome the mul- 
tiplicity of impressions, with which nature overwhelms it, by dis. 
tributing them into classes, and by devising forms of expression, 
which comprehend in one view an infinite variety of objects and 
events. he mechanical arts stand in the same relation to Science, 
as the fine arts to Poetry. As the latter express an individual 
feeling, or embody the conception of an individual reality ; so the 
former are the application to practice, as in the case, for example, 
of. the steam-engine, of the general conception of a power or 
agency, abstracted from a great number of individual instances, 
in which it has been seen to operate. 

The basis of all knowledge is such an extensive induction of 
particulars, as leads to general definitions and fundamental axioms, 
and furnishes the premises, from which inferences may be deduced. 
The most perfect sciences are those which treat of motion, figure, 
and quantity, because these qualities form the simplest elements 
of matter; they present themselves to us in every combination; 
and we cannot think of matter apart from them, ‘The mind being 
perpetually conversant with them, soon becomes perfectly familiar 
with their ever-recurring phenomena; and, learning to abstract 
the essential from the accidental, ra idly accumulates a body of 
definitions and axioms, out of which it elaborates by a chain of 
intuitive evidence a series of general propositions, whose truth is 
indisputable and universal. The reasoning, however, in mathe- 
matics is not in its essence different from that in physics and 
morals: in both cases, it is founded ultimately on an examinatien 
of facts, a comparison of ideas; and in both cases, the result is em 
bodied ina general proposition expressing a certain relation between 
its subject and its predicate. The difference therefore lies not in the 
reasoning, but in the facts, of the two cases. In mathematics, 
the facts investigated are strictly universal, which in physics and 
morals they never can be entirely. In mathematics, the ideas 
compared in any particular case are precisely identical with those, 
that would be compared in any parallel case, and hence the cer 
tainty and universality of the general inference. When we pene- 
trate deeper into nature, and come into contact with the mysteries 
of chemistry and physiology, though great ultimate principles 
may be reduced to mechanical laws, and expressed with mathe- 
matical precision, yet in a great majority of cases truth can only 
Ye ies dane There cannot be the certainty, that the in 

a plete, and that every element has been compre 
hended in the general fact, that would justify our adopting 4 
certain conclusion respecting it I - ~ sptainty He 
creases, because the pecting it. n morals t ie uncerté e 
, : elements that may possibly enter into, an 
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interfere with the nature and effects of the infinity of particular 
cases, that we seck to comprehend in a general proposition, can 
never be ascertained to a certainty ; aud, if overlooked, may com- 
pletely defeat our expectations by yielding a result very different 
from what we had expected. Nevertheless, there is no reason, 
why the term Science should be confined to mathematics or phy- 
sics. Every collection of general propositions, on any subject, 
comprehending all that is known concerning it, arranged with a 
view to communicate information in a synthetic form, and designed 
not to record impressions or describe appearances, but to state 
principles and exhibit results, may surely be called a Science. 
Why, for example, should there not be the Science of metaphy- 
sics, of morals, of jurisprudence, or of political economy, as well as 
of astronomy, mechanics, and chemistry; assuming fresh prin- 
ciples, deduced from observation—drawing consequences from 
those principles—and applying them to the elucidation of particu- 
lar cases. Of all these inquiries the object alike is general truth ; 
the difference between them arises solely from the greater or less 
degree of certainty accompanying the propositions in which their 
respective conclusions are expressed. 

[{1. Philosophy is a term, expressing a distinct exercise of the 
human mind from what is implied either in Poetry or Science. 
It may be defined an inquiry into the reason of things. It is some- 
thing more than the mere embracing of knowledge, the mere per- 
ception of those connexions in the order of events, which can be 
expressed in general propositions. The conclusions of Philosophy 
are, It is true, also stated in propositions; but they are proposi- 
tions expressing more than a simple sequence; they rather refer 
general facts and extensive classes of phenomena to final tenden- 
cies and perceived ends, and thus link them with the universal 
order and economy of Providence. Were we to say, that Philoso- 
phy is the doctrine of final causes, we should Jay ourselves open to 
misconception, since no doctrine has been more abused, or led to 
greater presumption and absurdity, than that of final causes; yet, 
if we allow our minds to run over the whole range of instances, 
in Which the term Philosophy is applied as distinct from Science, 
I think we shall find, that there is always an implied reference 
'o purpose and tendency, an inquiry into the why and the where- 
Sore of the phenomenon under consideration. 

In the universe, there are certain ultimate facts and marked 
tendencies, of which we can give no further account than that so 
the Creator has willed it. Such, for example, is the tendency of 
all the great movements in nature to the order, harmony and sta- 
bility of the entire system, and of particular irregularities and 
ocal disturbances, when they have proceeded to a certain point, 
'0 correct themselves, and restore the equilibrium, which they 
threatened to destroy: amongst organized beings,—the provision 
‘very where manifested for tle developement and perpetuation of 

No, 89, 2A 
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existence, according to the laws assigned to each tribe of beings: 
and in man,—that love of action, that craving after excitement, 
that endeavour after something higher and better than he hag 
yet attained, which adheres to him under the most varied circum. 
stances, and, by furnishing continual stimulus to his faculties, 
promotes the accomplishment of nature’s great end, the growth of 
intellect, and the consequent increase of the general amount of 
happiness. Now, I apprehend, it is the proper function of Science, 
in all its departments—by examining facts, comparing and classi- 
fying them, and by developing one principle out of another—to 
connect, by an unbroken chain of generalization, the individual 
phenomena of the universe, with the general plan and tendency, 
which pervades it. When it has done this; when it has shown, 
that a certain order is established in the sequence of events, that 
a certain phenomenon takes place in a particular manner, or that 
a certain structure is given to a particular tribe of organized beings, 
because otherwise the harmony of nature would have been de- 
ranged, life have been impossible, or general misery have ensued ; 
it has furnished the reason of every one of these appointments, 
and exhibited the philosophy of that particular inquiry. So long 
as our ideas are limited to one particular collection of general 
propositions, arranged among themselves, and stating the con- 
nexions and dependencies among events of a certain class, without 
looking beyond the limits of that particular class—the object, 
which occupies us, is simply science ; but when we proceed further 
to compare that class of ideas with other classes, to trace their 
mutual influence and sympathy as parts of a common plan, and 
to point out their connexion with the great general aim and ten- 
dency of creation, we then superadd Philosophy to Science. For 
example, when astronomy exhibits to us such general facts, as 
the diminution of the force of attraction in the inverse ratio to the 
square of the distance from the centre of attraction, or that a ra- 
dius drawn from the sun toa planet describes equal areas in equal 
times—this is Science; but when the sum total of these and 
similar facts is considered, and we perceive their combined con- 
duciveness to the order and stability of the entire system—we I 
cognise a final Cause, and are let into the philosophy of Astronomy: 
A nd so on moral subjects. When political economy demonstrates, 
from a copious induction of facts, the tendency of population [0 
exceed the means of comfortable subsistence ; when it ascertains 
the circumstances, that determine the proportion which rent must 
bear to the whole amount of the gross produce of the soil ; oF 
proves that the rate of wages must depend on the proportion . 
capital to labour, and of both to the field for profitable employ 
ment; it has made a valuable contribution to Science: but when 
a writer investigates the relations of this Science with the higher 
questions of ethies and theology, and shows how these facts har 
monize with the general purpose of creation, for the develope an 
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of mind, the exercise of moral qualities, and the extension of civili- 
zation,—he has blended Philosophy with Science, and connected 
the particular results of political economy with that general system 
of truth, which the connected study of the universe unfolds. 

It has been remarked by foreign writers,* that the term Phi- 
losophy has been used in England with too exclusive a reference 
to the physical and mathematical Sciences. We do indeed 
acknowledge a distinct branch of it in moral philosophy ; but even 
this distribution into moral and natural philosophy is not sufli- 
ciently comprehensive. 

There is a Philosophy of every branch of thought and inquiry, 
that exhibits phenomena, capable of being referred to the general 
order of Providence, or of being accounted for by their dependence 
on the ultimate facts of the human mind. In this sense, there is 
a Philosophy of poetry, of art, of history, and of human senti- 
ment and character. Vague as may have been the use, and un- 
certain the origin of the term Philosophy, some idea of this kind, 
from the time of Socrates downwards, seems usually to have been 
associated with it. ‘The different schools of philosophers had each 
their peculiar theory of the system of the world and of the nature 
of man, to the support and illustration of which their knowledge 
of history and all the science which they then possessed, was 
made to contribute. 

Philosophy, therefore, may be considered as the general con- 
clusion which men draw from the whole range of their inquiries, 
relative to the order and tendency, moral and physical, of the 
state of things in which they live: ‘in its most extended sense, a 
higher kind of metaphysics, tracing the relations which subsist 
between the several results of the most diversified operations of the 
human mind, and the most various investigations of human science, 
and aiming to combine them harmoniously together, as a portion 
of that vast system of truth, of which the universe is the exhaust- 
less receptacle. 

Piropovaoc. 


é * See Bouterwek’s observations on the foundation of the Royal Society in his 
reschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, 8th vol. p. 26. 
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ON THE PROPRIETY OF TOTALLY ABOLISHING 
‘DEATH-PUNISHMENTY ; 


‘ Justice came from God’s wisdom, but mercy from his love: therefore as thou hast 
not his wisdom, be p tiful to mer-t his afiection.’* 


Tur most important ends of human punishments are, first, the 
prevention of crime, and 2dly, the reformation of the criminal: 
and each of these ‘ends’ would seem to be contemplated in the 
penal inflictions usually allotted to the perpetrators of the lighter 
grades of crime. Now it is evident that if the attainment of the 
latter object be desirable in trivial cases, it must be infinitely more 
so in those of a serious description,—in fact, that the necessity 
for the reformation of the criminal must increase in an equal ratio 
to the enormity of the offence of which he may have been guilty, 
But self-evident and momentous as this proposition may seem to 
my readers, it is notorious that our legislators have hitherto either 
overlooked or disregarded it; and that our criminal code has 
been framed in direct opposition to it. ‘Thus we see speedy death 
inflicted upon murderers, whilst solitude and the various other 
resources of prison discipline are invoked to lend their aid to 
promote the conversions of pickpockets ! Criminals of the latter 
class are allowed both time and opportunities for repentance, 
whilst those of the former description are effectually debarred 
from both. 

Absurd and cruel, however, as this anomaly is, it is not without 
its defenders, both in the religious and in the political world, 
There are yet to be found politicians who believe, or affect to 
believe, the infliction of death upon criminals of a certain class 
to be perfectly consistent with the dictates of sound policy ; whilst 
there are also religionists to be met with, who, looking rather at 
the ‘letter’ than at the ¢ spirit’ of the Divine law, attempt to 
justify the continuance of the horrid practice by appealing to 
Scripture in its defence! And although the arguments of neither 
party are founded upon truth, yet from the pertinacity with which 
they have been urged, and the frequency with which they have 
been repeated, aided, no doubt, by that moral vis inertia which 
seems to enter so largely into the composition of our national 
character, the wished-for effect has been produced, and the fre- 
— commission of legal murder still continues the striking and 
disgraceful characteristic of the domestic policy of humane and 
enlightened England ! ; 

W ith the sincere desire of assisting in the removal of this 
re 9 a shall endeavour to show that * Death-punis 
than it is to the opposed to the dictates of policy and religion, 

se of humanity — 
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Ist. The punishment of death is impolitic, not merely because 
it only aims at the accomplishment of one of the great ends of 
punishment, but also from its utter incapacity to effect even that. 

The proverbially frequent occurrence of public executions in 
England, whilst it would almost seem to justify the assertion of 
an eminent foreigner (made in allusion to the subject upon which 
J am writing) that ‘the English were the most cruel people in 
Europe,’ affords also prima facie evidence of the extreme inefli- 
ciency of Death-punishment,’ as a preventive of crime. But, 
as it is not necessary to rely merely upon evidence of this deserip- 
tion, 1 shall cursorily notice certam well-authenticated facts, 
which in my opinion place the matter beyond the reach of dispu- 
tation. In ‘Tuscany the punishment in question was totally abo- 
lished by the Grand Duke Leopold, during the space of twenty 
vears, At the expiration of that period it was, however, re-es- 
tablished by Napoleon, ‘ Upon comparing three successive 
periods of twenty years each—in the first, the punishment of 
death existing—in the second, abolished —and in the third, 
restored,—it was found that fewer crimes and even fewer murders* 
were committed during the middle period, in which no executions 
took place, than in either the preceding or succeeding one, in 
which the seaffold was.in use! [england has also furnished 
evidence of similar character. ‘The severity of the punishment 
till lately annexed by our laws, to forgery, sheep-stealing, &e. 
had, it is well known, a direct tendency to increase the com- 
mission of those very crimes which it was instituted to prevent. 
And this it effected by diminishing the chances of tts application. 
It was highly probable, in such cases, that the injured party 
would be unwilling to prosecute,} or the jury to convict.t A 
milder punishment has since been adopted, and if the result have 
not proved so satisfactory as could have been wished,§ the 
failure merely proves the inadequacy of the substitute, and 
hot, a3 some persons argue, the propricty of returning to the old 
system. 

In addition to the chances of escape which criminals of the 
classes just alluded to, formerly enjoyed, a third has been added 
lor the benefit of burglars and highway-robbers,—viz. the ex- 
treme probability that, even in case of conviction, the royal pre- 
rogative of mercy will be extended towards them, Isay the‘ extreme 


** Only six: while in the Roman States, not much larger than Tuscany, the num- 
rin a quarter of a year was no less than sixty. —J. Bentuam, 

{ VW hen the propric ty of altering the laws relating to foryery, was last agitated 
before Parliament, a banker told the Legislature that he knew of forty instances of 
the crime, in which though the offenders were detected, no prosecution followed, 
Another banker said he krew of in numerable instances of the same sort. Indeed, it 
— appear that the quakers generally r fused to proseente in such cases, whilst 
™ a Was the consequence of conviction.— Vice ‘ Morning Herald, Oct. 1833, 
yaa in which the prisoner has enjoy: d the benetit of a jury's * doubt, (not as 
riers oon of the crime, but as to the propriety of the prunushment awarded low 

5) nust eceur to all who have paid any att ntion to the subject. 
} Vide ‘Edinburgh Review,’ for dan. Jod4, Art, ‘Secondary Punishments.’, 
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probability,’ and I am surely justified in the assertion, since it 
appears from the Parliamentary returns for the past year, that, 
out of 341 individuals, convicted of burglary or highway-rob- 
bery, and sentenced to death accordingly, only five were executed! 
Far be it from me to regret this fact,—on the contrary, I could 
wish that none had suffered; but I do most sincerely regret the 
state of the law, which rendered so wholesale a distribution of 
mercy expedient, feeling convinced that the increasing prevalence 
of those very crimes is, in a great measure, attributable to it. 
Whilst, however, the punishment in question has tended to 
increase the spread of crime from its actual severity, in the 
manner just described, it has also produced the same untoward 
result from its apparent leniency. Paradoxical as this assertion may 
appear at first sight, it will, I think, upon investigation, be found 
to be correct. ‘The same punishment is differently estimated by 
different individuals——and none perhaps more so, than the one 
under consideration, And this diversity may arise as well from 
peculiarities of temperament, as from accidental circumstances. 
In some men the fear of death is engendered solely by a natural 
timidity of disposition—in others, it proceeds from the conscious- 
ness of a mispent life, and of the certainty of a future day of 
retribution: but neither of these causes can be supposed to ret 
der death an object of dread to those whose crimes render them 
liable to ineur it at the hangman’s hands. ‘That they are not 
subject to the one,—the boldness of their deeds clearly shows,— 
and that they regard not the other, the enormity of their offences 
too plainly proves. Death, we have too much reason to fear, is, 
by them, considered eternal sleep—futurity an idle dream— 
and life only valued so long as it affords the means of sen 
sual gratification. Is it, then, surprising that the possible 
forfeiture of life should fail to prevent them from seeking to 
obtain by any means, however culpable, that which they es 
teem the summum bonum? or unreasonable to assert, that 
a violent death, which seems to us, and really is, the most 
awful punishment that man has it in his power to inflict 
upon his fellow-man, is very differently estimated by persons 
entertaining the particular opinions just alluded to? No; death 
is by many, of them Jess feared thana year’s imprisonment coupled 
wit hard labour! 'The case of the man Hallan, who was exe 
cuted in December last at Cambridge,* for arson, will serve 1 
elucidate this fact. This individual, it appears from his own cols 
foo, bore no ill-will towards those whose property he destroy ed, 
ats sole motive being the paltry sum which he received, as directot 


* Th ‘sf EN . : 
e ‘Globe,’ in its defence of ¢ Death-punishment,’ having particularly instanced 
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of the engines, for each fire which oceurred in the village in which 
he resided. Yet, for six shillings and sixpence, this man risked 
repeatedly, and eventually forfeited his life ; but not until he had 
destroyed property nearly to the amount of sixty thousand 
pounds ! i aa 

Further comment upon this division of the subject is scarcely 
needed; before, however, [ proceed to notice the scriptural argu- 
ments of my opponents, I shall briefly glance at the strange no- 
tion which some persons entertain, that public executions exert a 
beneficial influence upon the hearts of the spectators, by the ter- 
rible example they afford, I believe the very reverse of this to 
be the fact*—that it is at occasions of this kind that virtue be- 
comes vitiated—vice confirmed; that it is, too, at such sad spec- 
tacles that tyros in iniquity acquire that remorseless eruelty which 
enables them to witness the death-struggles of their tellow-crea- 
tures without emotion; and, in a word, which qualifies them to 
practise illegally in after life, the same bloody trade upon their 
own account! This may be deemed strong language; it is, how- 
ever, warranted by facts. ‘Out of 167 convicts, under sentence 
of death, with whom I conversed,’ says the Rev. Mr. Roberts, 
‘164 confessed that they had been witnesses in the crowd upon 
those melancholy occasions which the Legislature had designed 
us warnings to the profligate.’ 

2dly. *Death-punishment’ is indefensible upon scriptural 
grounds; being diametrically opposed to the spirit and doctrines 
of the gospel. 

This position will, I am aware, be attacked in limine, by an 
appeal to the Jewish code, and the words ‘whoso spilleth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ will be triumphantly 
quoted as decisive of the general question as to the legality of 
the punishment, theologically considered. But such persons 
would do well to recollect that the same God said also, ‘ He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, 
shall surely be put to death; and, he that curseth father or mo- 
ther, shall surely be put to death ;}’ neither of which crimes have 
been so punished by us, although we have precisely the same 
scriptural authority for hanging slave-owner., and blasphemers 
of the class alluded to, that we have for inflicting that punishment 


* The Editor of the ‘Kent Herald,’ in noticing the late execution at Maidstone, 
observes : ‘The most strange anxiety was manifested on the part of the public to be 
Present at this melancholy spectacle; and none appeared more anxious than the Se- 
males. Whole van-loads of persons entered the town, from almost every road, and 
many countrywomen might be seen with their gowns tucked up, and their infants 
under their arms, almost running for fear of being too late. Boys of from ten to 
salcen years old were very numerous, and so filtle impression did the horrid exhibition 
“appear to make on them, that they indulged in the coarsest and most unnatural jests. 
One fitile fellow was heard to ask his companion, “* Did you see how the beggar kicked ?”* 
And the same kind of comment was generally prevalent i the crowd,’ 


t Exodus xxi, 16, 17, 
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upon murderers. Hence then, it is evident that our criminal 
code is inconsistent even with that of Moses! 

But the Mosaic dispensation has been abolished, and one better 
adapted to the altered character of the times has been substituted 
for it—a dispensation which teaches, not to ‘exact an eve for an 
eye, or a tooth for a tooth,’ nor ‘to recompense any man evil for 
evil,’ but ‘to overcome evil with good.’ — Let us then endeavour 
to follow its precepts by granting freely to others that merey 
which has been so freely bestowed upon us: recollecting that 
whilst we neglect so to do, and continue to visit with vindictive 
cruelty the offences of those whom we deem greater sinners than 
ourselyes, however much we may profess with our lips the gra- 
titude we feel for the superior privileges we enjoy, we shall fail to 
manifest its influence upon the heart; and should death overtake 
us in our career of folly, may each of us fearfully anticipate, at 
the day of judgment, the application of the question, ‘Oh! thou 
cruel servant, I forgave thee thy debt because thou desiredst 
me: shouldest thou not also have had compassion on thiy fellow- 
servant, even as I had pity on thee ?’ 

In the foregoing remarks I have attempted to illustrate the 
fallacy of the arguments which have been urged in defence of 
‘Death-punishment. | have endeavoured to show that such 
punishment is both characterized by comparative inefficiency, 
and ‘positive maleficence’—-that whilst it attempts not the re- 
formation of the criminal, it fails even to check the spread of 
crime ; and finally, that whilst it is revolting to the better feelings 
of man, it is also directly opposed to the revealed will of God— 
allegations which, if I have sueceeded in supporting, by the evi- 
dence which T have adduced, imperiously demand. its instant 
erasure from that statute-book which it has been too long per- 
mited to disgrace. 

G., I. Hacuus. 
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THE WRITINGS AND GENIUS OF CAROLINE BOWLES. 


Amip the restless elements of modern society ; amid the workings 
of that great strife between popular and aristocratic influences, 
between old despotisms and institutions, and the inquisitive, 1 
cignant, craving spirit of man excited by the stimulus of newly 
acquired knowledge; amid the shocks and heavings of that moral 
earthquake, which many perceive with the deepest terror, not 
knowing whether to deem more horrible the fall of ancient fabrics, 
which it shakes down, or the phantoms that seem to arise out of 
the vapoury rifts of the heaving earth, and to the end of whose 
convulsions no eye can reach ; where can we look for something 
fo repose upon, for some spot and atmosphere of quictness, where 
the timid may forget their real or imagined evils, and the bold 
may refresh themselves for new efforts in the creat human cause! 
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We must seek this refuge and rest, next to the steadfastness of 
religious faith, in the literature of our country. To us there is 
nothing more refreshing and delightful than to call to mind the 
‘mmense mass of enjoyment derived from this source, in this 
country. Wedo not mean amongst those who live and move 
conspicuously in the light and business of literature,—amongst 
the professedly literary themselves,—but ina thousand refined and 
happy families, in town and country, to whom it is a familar 
aliment, a part of their daily recreation; families, perhaps, en- 
gaged in business, or enabled, by a sufficiency of pecuniary means 
and a wise contentedness, to make their existence like a clear 
stream, that goes wandering on through pleasant scenes, but 
scenes always retired, full of a profound quiet, equally distant 
from the stern necessities and the seductive dissipations of life, 
‘To these, —and they make an important portion of the population 
of England,—the enjoyment of books is, perhaps, even more than 
they are themselves aware, one of their most regular and requisite 
enjoyments. 

‘When the business of the day is over, how many men does the 
evening hour find comfortably seated in their easy chairs, reading 
to themselves, or tosome fair friend, or happy group! In how many 
pleasant homes, while the ladies are seated at their morning em- 
ployments, or amusements, or whatever they may please to callthem, 
does some glad creature read aloud, in a voice full of music, and 
marked by the sweetest emotions of a young pure heart, a lay of 
our mighty bards, or a story of one of our most cunning inter- 
weavers of the truth of nature with the splendour of fiction, or 
follow the wonderful recitals of our travellers, naturalists, and 
philosophical spirits, into every region of earth or mind! Pub- 
lishers may tell us, ‘poetry don’t sell ;’ critics may ery ‘ poetry 
is a drug,’ thereby making it so with the frivolous and unreflect- 
ing, who are the multitude,—but we will venture to say, that at 
no period were there ever more books read by that part of our 
population, most qualified to draw delight and good from reading ; 
and when we enter mechanics’ libraries, and see them filled with 
simple, quiet, earnest men, and find such men now sitting on 
stiles in the country, deeply sunk into the yery marrow and spirit 
of a well-handled volume, where we used to meet them in riotous 
and reckless mischief, we are proud and happy to look forward to 
that wide and formerly waste field, over which literature is ex- 
tending its triumphs, and to see the beneficent consequences that 
will follow to the whole community. 

_ We are told again, that the quest after an honourable name in 
literature is now a hopeless one; that the way is beset with 
thousands of pretenders, who push aside, or tread down, modest 
merit; that education is now so far extended, and so many minds 
made capable of putting themselves on paper, that what once 
would have gained an immortalit y, will now scarcely constitute a 
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nine-days’ wonder; and that, such is the conspiracy and collusion 
of publishers and literary coteries, that the breath and strength of 
mutual puffing are expended in hoisting up to public notice 
creatures of the emptiest pretence, to the detriment of real talent, 
It is true that there is, and perhaps always will be, much of this: 
there will always be a number of men ready to rush forwards to 
the first seats of distinction, and sure to occupy them too, by the 
possession of those very qualities which the real children of genius 
generally want, impudence and hardihood ;—but let no friend of 
genius faery The drums and cymbals of mercenary criticism 
may attract all ears and eyes, for a moment, to some worthless 
object,—but there is a wise public after all, and it is sure to detect 
the cheat, and turn away in quest of unobtrusive merit. We 
must, and we need, never abandon our faith, for an instant, in 
the strength and immortality of mind. It is not, in its highest 
kind, so lavishly sown as to become valueless ; it cannot be long 
mixed up and confounded with itscounterfeits, however they may 
swell and sparkle, and array themselves in raiment cut after its 
fashion. In the gardens of literature, the true plants may be 
hidden, and perhaps for a considerable period, by a wild over- 
growth of rampant weeds,—but be assured the old gardener Time 
will come, with his sturdy hoe, and down will go the weeds, how- 
ever tall !—down they will go, mass after mass, however luxu- 
riant, however they may have drawn one another up to a wondrous 
growth, however flaunting and showy they may be, and the lilies 
and roses will be ‘left alone in their glory.’ 

Amongst the lilies of the present day, that have been less seen 
and admired than they deserve, there is one quietly flourishing in 
its pale and pearly beauty, beneath the boughs of the New Io. 
rest. Where it sprung up, there it has been suffered to grow, 
and spread its sweetness and mild splendour through the wood. 
Passing travellers have caught glimpses of it, and wondered at 
it for a moment, and then gone forward, leaving it to be the delight 
of a few who love beauty for itself, and care not whether they find 
it in field or garden, in cottage or in hall. 

Without further figure, I mean Caroline Bowles, ‘There 18 10 
writer of the present day, of the same high talent, who has been 
so much overlooked, and remains so little known to general 
readers, nay, we may say, to those whose business it is to detect, 
and make everywhere familiar, the possessors of true genius 
We have often asked professed critics if they admired the poetty 
of Miss Bowles. ‘Miss Bowles ?’—has been the inquiring reply— 
“is she a relative of William Lisle Bowles?’ It is only when you 
mention her as a contributor to ‘Blackwood’s M agazine, that they 
abeos her as a writer. Perhaps one reason is the rola 
; ‘nN nature, which makes her contented to enjoy th Y 
sures of Intellect, and careless of a name; and another, not 1s 
probable, may be found in her weak place happening to bea wan! 
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of tact in choosing good, taking titles. A good title toa book is 
as hard to get as a good title to an estate, a fact so well known 
to publishers, that one of our principal ones has given as much as 
301. for a happy title, and hada book written to it. With the 
exception of * Chapters on Churchyards,’ we do not Know a vo- 
lume of Caroline Bowles’s, whose title is not bad—vague—un- 
taking. ‘Ellen Fitzarthur’-—‘ A Widow’s ‘T'ale’-— Solitary 
Hours’—who would feel any excitement of curiosity by these 
titles to buy the books ? Who would expect in ‘ Solitary Hours’ 
to find what there is, some of the most exquisite poetry of its kind 
in the language; or, in short, anything but the lucubrations of 
one of the thousand-and-one amiable youths and delicate damsels 
that take, similarly labelled, their passports to oblivion. Who 
would not be surprised to discover a poctess, the character of 
whose productions are the deepest pathos, the most holy purity 
of feeling, a keen perception and keen relish for all that is beau- 
tiful in nature, and (for what may seem anomalous, yet really 
arises from the same delicate and acute organization) for what is 
grotesque in costume, and ludicrous in character and action, and 
withal that mental power which, adapting itself to the need and 
the occasion, is now developed in the graphic vivacity of its 
touches, and now, in the unfolding and following out with sub- 
lime, because calm, unwavering, almost superhuman firmness, 
the workings of passion and woe on the hardest and the highest 
uatures, Yet such are the characteristics of the writings of 
Caroline Bowles, The pathos and the beautiful purity of spirit are 
most conspicuous in her poems—the other qualities, though they 
occasionally glance out in her verse, are most prevalent in her 
prose, We shall first speak of her poetry. 

Phe two first volumes we will pass by. ‘They appear to have 
been written in early youth, and exhibit rather a liking for poetry 
than the possession of it. With the exception of the two dra- 
matic sketches in the ‘ Widow’s Tale,’ which are full of vigour 
and feeling, they do not warm you like the genuine inspiration of 
the awakened heart of genius. ‘They are fair and beautiful, but 
cold. Miss Bowles had wandered into the fairy-land of fancy, 
and approached within hearing of those springs of thought and 
emotion which gush forth in many of its dells, but cannot be 
come at, except through the spiny thickets of painful experience. 
Between the publication of these volumes and * Solitary Hours,’ 
she had passed these lacerating barriers; she had gone down 
into the depths of those rich but bitter springs, and the cries 
sent forth from her torn and bleeding heart had that thrilling tone 
Which startles all hearers into an everlasting sympathy. All 
other qualities of her being, seemed absorbed in the one up- 
nsing, all-imbuing, all-clothing spirit of love ;—love in its purest 
and divinest character; love to all that is beautiful in nature, 
and in the heart and mind of man; to the Spirit that spread out 
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the heavens in their glory, and the earth beneath them rejoicing 
in their beams, and all the shapes of life that walked thereon, 
doing and suffering triumphing in good or evil, or sitting by the 
way-sides of existence wrapped in the blackness and the bitter. 
ness of despair, ‘To all things, love, in the forms of congratula- 
tory joy, or pity, or lament, gushed forth; and her spirit, as it 
were, kindled and converted wholly into this celestial clement, 
looked back upon the delightful imagery and living objects of 
early life, and clung to them with a tearful regret; or clasped its 
arms, at once weeping and exulting, round the beloved things of 
the present ; or stretched itself forward into the heaven of futurity 
as the place where all that the soul of gentle yet boundless affec- 
tion yearned after shall reassemble, and for ever! 
In her own words— 





‘There was a time—swect time of youthful folly ! 
Fantastic woes I courted, feigned distress, 
Wooing the veiled phantom Melancholy 
With passion, born, like love, ‘* in idlenesse.”’ 


Watching the flitting clouds, the fading flowers, 
The flying rack athwart the waving grass— 
And murmuring oft ‘ Alack! this world of ours! 
Such are its joys—so swiftly doth it pass!” 


And then mine idle tear (ah! silly maiden!) 
Bedropt the liquid grass like summer rain, 

And sighs, as from a bosom sorrow-laden, 
Heaved the light heart, that knew no real pain! 


And then T loved to haunt lone burial places, 

mn To pace the chureh-yard earth with noiseless tread, 

lo pore in new-made graves for ghastly traces— 
Brown crumbling bones of the forgotten dead. 


To think of passing-bells, of death and dying— 
*T were good, methought, in early vouth to die, 

So loved! lamented! in such sweet sleep lying ; 
The white shroud all with flowers and rosemary 


Stuck o’er by loving hands. 
* * * * 


And I have lived to look on “ death and dying,” 

lo count the sinking pulse, the shortening breath— 

To watch the last faint life-streak flying—flying— 
lo stoop—to start! to be alone with death! — 


And now—and now—pale pining Melancholy! 
No longer veiled for me your hageard brow, 

In pensive sweetness, such as youthful folly 
Fondly conceited, | abjure ye now! 
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Mine be that holy, humble tribulation— 
No longer “* feigned distress, fantastic woe ;? 
I know my griefs—but then, my consolation, 
My trust, and my immortal hopes I know.’ 
* Solitary Hours,’ pp. 79, 80. 


She was now become acquainted with actual sorrow; the stern 
realities of our mortal nature were unveiled belore her; anda 
truer knowledge of death—not the death of the poet’s dream and 
the young enthusiast’s fanc y, a gentle sleep-like slipping away, 
amid the tears of friends and lover 3, from present being to a 
charmed repose, and a visioned immortality im the flowery val- 
leys, and by the crystal streams, of pei rpetual felicity ; : but the 
death of a darkened, tortured, yet struggling poe frame— 
death preceded by strange sinkings of heart, by a wearing and 
wasting from day to day, and week to wee k, as it were in the 
consuming furnace of setiger agony —< death imeonce ivably orim 
and ghastly in ifs aspeet, surrounded not by i 1 halo of poetic 
charms and pensive attractions, but by a stern, ‘ransttipehls rend- 
ing of bonds and hopes then found to be dearer than life itself, 
and with a prospect before it ineffably awful,—a new and untried 
being to be entered upon, and its conditions dependent on the 
responsibilities of the past. ‘The effect of these momentous disco- 
veries may be readily imagined upon a heart so sensitively alive 
in its affections as that must be whose real lan \wuage 1s spoken im 
the following stanzas, which have appeared in various places, and 
with various names appended. 





*T never cast a flower away 

The gift of one who cared for me— 
A little flower—a faded flower— 

But it was done reluctantly. 


I never looked a last adieu 
To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a fee Jing, almost pain, 
Even from its lifelessness to part. 


I never spoke the word “ Farewell,’ 
But with an utterance faint and broken ; 
An earth sick longing for the time 


When it sliall never more be spoken.’ 
p. 132. 


There js, perhaps, no language in which so many poems 
founded on the domestic affections exist as in ours; there are 
“W poets of any eminence from whose works you might not draw 
Such poems of the most beautiful kind; but for dee ‘p pathos, it 
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would be difficult to select any which would equal Leigh Hunt's 
most exquisite verses to his son during sickness, beginning— 


‘ Sleep breathes at Jast from out thee 
My little patient boy’— 


Mr. Watt's ‘ Death of the First-born,’ and Alfred Tennyson's 
address of a dying girl to her mother, entitled * New-Year’s Eye. 
Along with these, and second to none, ought to be placed Miss 
Bowles’ « Address to a Dying Infant,’ and that of the * Dying 
Mother to her Child,’ which last appeared in the * Literary Sou. 
venir’ for 1830. No living writer could descend deeper into the 
maternal heart than she has done in this beautiful poem. Alfred 
‘Tennyson’s ‘ Dying Girl’ bears a great resemblance to it both in 
style and spirit, so much so, that hearing it read without the 
author’s name being mentioned, we exclaimed—Caroline Bowles! 
Miss Bowles, however, makes no pretension to the high and pe- 
culiar imagination of Alfred Tennyson. She is often equally 
graphic in her descriptions, and happy in her epithets; but her 
forte in poetry lies in the expression of that soul of tenderness, 
purity, and piety, which dwells so richly in her. Her tenderness 
is the simple tenderness of unaffected nature—her piety, notwith- 
standing the natural regretfulness of so affectionate a tempera- 
ment, hardly and often tried by death and separation, though it 
has an undertone of subdued melancholy, has, on most occasions, 
a strong confidence, a grateful delight in the living objects of its 
attachment, and is always free from cant. She has the true 
heart of an English lady—a true woman’s heart. ‘There isa 
frankness about her that is peculiarly captivating, and accompa- 
nied as it always is by the evidences of so pure, so holy, so highly 
beneficent, and naturally joyous a spirit, you are made to think 
that nothing could be more delightful than to take your place by 
her pony * Minikin’ when she mounts him for a ride into the 
forest ; or to sit by her side in some open glade of those old woods 
on a warm summer's day, and enjoy with so thorough a lover of 
nature its finest aspects; and then returning to that sweet rose: 
embowered cottage of hers, to hold « Colloquies’ with her, per 
haps not as learned, but as delightful as those which Southey 
has held there. ef 
‘There is nothing which we should covet so much, were ! 
within the range of distance and possibility, for our own children, 
as to grow up under the influences of a spirit and heart like hers. 
l'o imbibe, what is now so much needed, amid the artificial refine- 
ments of modern life, her simple, healthful tastes, her love ol 
nature, her frank, ardent attachment to, and undisguised advocacy 
= ate ite = reat and, above all ee 1 
sanctifies evterthing, onal pute, holy, yet unbigotec eo the 
é g about it, without deadening or constraming 
freedom of a buoyant and blameless nature. But as this cannet 
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be, it is at least a privilege to be able to put into the hands of the 
young a book, where they may read such compositions as— ‘The 
Broken Bridge’-— Sunday Evening’—* The Mariner’s Hymn'— 

‘Autumn F lowers’—‘ Sufficient to the Day is the Evil the ‘reof’— 
“To a Dying Infant ‘—‘]T never cast a Flower away’—* My 
Evening *"and ‘The Primrose.’ Let us give at length the 
address toa * Dying Infant ;’ and if there be. any one that does 
not see in it the most sad yet perfect beauty, and who does not 
feel it to his heart’s core, we will not wish him that excruc lating 
experience W hich would teach him all its truth. 


‘TO A DYING INFANT, 


Sleep, little baby, sleep ! 
Not in thy cradle-bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Yes, with the quiet dead, 

Baby! thy rest shall be— 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 

Would fain lie down with thee. 


Flee, little tender nursling! 

Flee to thy grassy nest— 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 

Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace ! peace! the little bosom 
Labours with shortening breath. 

Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 

Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 


l’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all health and glee: 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 
Baby ! thou seemest to me. 


Thine upturned eyes glazed over 
Like harebells wet with dew— 

Already veiled and hid 

By the convulsed tid, . 
Their pupils darkly blue. 


Thy little mouth half open, 
The lip soft quivering, 

As if, like summer air, 

Ruflling the rose leaves, there 

Thy soul were fluttering, 
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Mount up, immortal essence ! 
Young spirit! hence—depart ! 
And is this death ?—dread thing! 
If such thy visiting 
How beautiful thou art! 


Oh! I could gaze for ever 
Upon that waxen face, 

So passionless! so pure! 

The little shrine was sure 
An angel's dwelling-place. 


Thou weepest, childless mother ! 

Ay, weep—'twill ease thine heart— 
He was thy first-born son— 
Thy first, thine only one— 


“Tis hard from him to part. 


Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp cold earth, 
Ilis empty crib to see, 
Ilis silent nursery, 
Late ringing with his mirth, 


To meet again in slumber 
Ilis small mouth’s rosy kiss, 
Then—wakened with a start, 
By thine.own throbbing heart— 
[lis twining arms to miss. 


And then to lie and weep, 

And think the live-long night, 
(Feeding thine own distress 
With accurate greediness) 

Of every past delight. 


Of all his winning ways, 
Ilis pretty, playful smiles, 

Ilis joy at sight of thee, 

His tricks, his mimickry, 
And all his little wiles. 


Oh! those are recollections 

Round mothers’ hearts that cling! 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years 

With oft awakening, 


But thou wilt then, fond mother, 

In after years look back— 
(Time brings such wondrous easing,) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 


Even on this gloomy track, 
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The Writings and Genius of Caroline Bowles. 


Thou 'lt say, “ My first-born blessing ! 
It almost broke my heart 

When thou wert forced to go; 

And yet for thee I know 
Twas better to depart. 


God took thee in his mercy, 

A lamb untasked, untried— 
He fought the fight for thee— 
He won the victory— 

And thou art sanctified. 


I look around and see 
The evil ways of men, 

And oh! beloved child! 

I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


The little arms that clasped me, 
The little lips that pressed, 
Would they have been as pure 

Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast ? 


Now like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone, 

Thou’rt safe in Heaven, my dove 

Safe with the source of love, 
The everlasting One! 


And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh that sets me free, 

Thy spirit may await, 

The first at Heaven’s gate, 


To meet and welcome me, 
pp. 122—127. 


We have dwelt thus largely on the poetry of Miss Bowles, 
because it is little known in proportion to its merit; so much less 
than her prose. Her ‘Chapters on Churchyards’ are familiar 
to the readers of Blackwood, and indeed to general readers, 
since their publication in a separate form. Our space being ex- 
hausted, we must postpone our observations on those very 
powerful and very English sketches, to some future opportunity ; 
contenting ourselves, lest such opportunity should not arrive, 
with merely saying that we scarcely know a female writer, who 
has exhibited the same chaste, bold, manliness of style, equally 
free from the attempt to sparkle, or to astound by its grandilo- 
qsm, combined with the same masculine power and feminine 
feeling, the same poetical taste, and delight in all that belongs 
to the country and the English character. Her subject enables 


Be revel amongst the most picturesque, old-fashioned, and 
0, 89, 2B 
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delicious scenery ; the lovely and lonely old hamlet church and 
churchyard; the rustic paradise of a parsonage; the old hall 
and all its attributes and dependencies. She brings before you, 
in all their varieties, and with all their touching or amusing 
histories, the country people. Her account of the parsonage of 
Broad Summerford, the family and habits of the family,—(mean- 
ing, we believe, those of that very excellent and venerable man, 
the Rev. Wm. Gilpin, the author of ‘Forest Scenery,’ and the 
descendant and biographer of the truly great Bernard Gilpin, 
‘the Apostle of the North,’)—are more perfect and delightful 
of the kind than anything that we know of, not excepting the 
sketches of Washington Irving. So is the account of ‘ Hallibum 
Hall,’ the dilapidated seat of the ancient family of the De la 
Veres; no lovers of truly English scenery and character can read 
them without remembering them for ever. But beyond these, 
there are three stories of the intensest interest and the highest 
moral inculcation. We wish every fashionable family, who have 
not polished out of their hearts all human nature, would read 
that of the «Swiss Governess.’ Could they be made sensible of 
the miseries inflicted on this country by aristocratic pride, what 
a change, full of happiness, might be wrought to others and—to 
themselves. We wish any young person would read the ‘Grave 
of the Broken Heart,—what agonies might be prevented by 
sternly adhering to principle, in spite of present solicitations! 
But every man, woman, and child should read the tale of ‘ An- 
drew Cleaves.’ It is an awful story !—and the working of it out 
displays an intellectual vigour truly wonderful. ‘The operation 
of parental affections—the breaking down of the stern, hard na- 
ture of the man by calamity—-the wringing out, as it were, the 
tears of grief, and the groans of contrition, from the oaken heart 
of avarice, worldly pride, and rigid self-righteousness, are terrible, 
yet admirable, to contemplate. 

We must now, for the present, say to Caroline Bowles fare- 
well ; and we do it, sadly querying, at the same time, whether 
failing health and domestic sorrows will allow us ever to receive 
fresh proofs of so powerful a spirit, and such quick sensibilities 
enshrined in so delicate a frame ? 

Wituiam Howitt. 








THE UNWRITTEN WORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CORN LAW RHYMES. 


Hasr thou not spoken, God, 
When wrongs unchain the slave, 
And slaves make every sod 


A slave's, or tyrant’s grave ? 
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The Unwritten Word. 


Dost thou not speak to all, 

When names, made bright by thee, 
Blaze comet like, and fall 

From heav’n to obloquy ? 


How like a trumpet’s blast, 
By thee in whirlwind blown, 
Thy stern Napoleon pass*d — 
Through shrieks of states o’erthrown ! 


What crush’d him, disarray‘d 
When perish’d man and steed ? 
Thy outrag’d laws of trade ! 
They crush’d him, like a weed! 


A voice of many sighs, 
Woe’'s still small voice of doom, 
i ay !—and sea and skies 
Sang, ‘ Lo, the Island Tomb !’ 


Tor hosts, of many tongues, 
That voice array’d in might ; 
A universe of wrongs 
Arm’d wrongers for the Right. 


But curs’d by battles won, 

What learn’d they, triumph-taught ? 
That victory self-undone 

Hath lost the fight unfought, 


Napoleon could not shake 
What pigmies have o’erthrown | 
Oh, outrag’d England, wake ! 
Oh, Nature, claim thy own! 


When shall we hear again 
‘Thy still small whisper, God ? 
Oh, break the bondman’s chain ! 
Uncurse the tax-plough’d sod! 


If still thy name is Love, 
Be labour’s sons thy care! 
And from thy earth remove 
The vermin all can spare ! 


Deaf reptiles! they devour 
The honey, and the tree, 

Root, branches, fruit, and flower ; 
But not our trust in thee! 
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THE EVILS OF PRIMOGENITIVE INHERITANCE, 


Tue system of entail, and the descent of property, en masse, to 
the first-born of each generation, constitute the basis of the aris. 
tocracy of England. In every country, but especially in one s 
essentially ‘moneyed’ as this is, civil power exists, in pretty 
nearly equal ratio, with the wealth of the individual. Of course 
we allow for the growing influence of intellect, but it may be truly 
asserted that even in the present day, and ‘in this country, the 
power of intellect forms but an exception, a mere discount, to the 
power of wealth. 

This being admitted, it becomes the first object of the governed, 
that wealth (being synonymous with government ) should be vested 
in the hands of those who are the most competent to use the 
power it confers with advantage to the general interest of the 
nation. Let us examine how far this object is fulfilled by the 
present system of inheritance. Let us see whether, by corrupting 
those to whom it assigns power, it does not stand an effectual 
barrier in the way of all legislative improvement, by perpetuating 
and fortifying the abuses of mis-government ? Whether, ina 
word, so far from securing to the governed the best and cheapest 
government,—it does not directly tend to entail on them the worst 
and dearest. 

It is the natural order of things that the enjoyment of posses: 
sions is the especial right of those who have amassed them. Nor 
is this a principle merely of abstract right. It is one pregnant 
with the highest utility ; for the personal accumulation of pr0- 
perty is, in itself, a security for its proper employment, and a 
guarantee for the due and honest. exercise of that power, which 
we have shown to be closely identified with its possession. 
Though the acquirement of possessions by the individual may 
arise from accident, or good fortune, or even from dishonesty and 
violence, still we maintain that such instances form but excep- 
tions to the general mass of those, wherein industry and talent 
have alone acquired possessions and influence, above the com- 
mon standard of society. It is by no means contended that the 
accumulation of gain, is an unfailing proof of moral merit; but, 
it may be safely asserted, that, where no artificial barriers impete 
the ‘oes competition and exertion of industry and talent, —the 
condition of mankind admits of no stronger general practic 
evidence of a man’s fitness to have and to employ the power 
which property gives, than is comprised in his personal acquire 
mentof it. We are quite sure that, at least, such a man has some 
of the chief qualifications, which tend to render him fit to employ 
his self-acquired influence to the benefit of others. Bentham, 
his Reform Catechism, thus illustrates the grand principle that 
"a, Is a erry cia for the exercise of civil power :— " 

oF two candidates, knowing nothing of either, but that one Was 
apothecary, and the other a sehiidcen of 10,0007. a year, (inherited,) 
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the question were to be asked me, to which will you give your vote? My 
answer would be, at once, the apothecary for me. Why? Because | 
should be sure of finding in the mind of the apothecary, knowledge and 
talents, of the kind» and quality suiting to the exigencies of that useful 
and respectable profession, including the branches of art and science 
that belong to it. And I should expect that the already acquired stock 
of general knowledge and talents, necessarily gained in the acquirement 
of the particular knowledge and talents required by his profession, would 
be capable of being transferred and applied to the newly-adopted branch 
of industry, namely legislation.’ 


Since then it appears, first, that wealth will always predomi- 
nate in government ; and, secondly, that industry affords the best 
qualification for governing—consequently, the interest of good 
government requires, that the two should be, as much as possible, 
united. 

The system of primogenitive inheritanee utterly destroys this 
salutary principle; and for the following reasons :— 

1. It confines the great majority of the property of the country 
in the hands of a few inheritors by birth, and deprives the nation 
at large of that, which would otherwise constitute the grand object 
and incentive to industry and emulation, and would likewise pro- 
mote moral amelioration, by educing and stimulating the worthiest 
energies of the people. 

2, It confers property and power on men, whom, by the virtue 
or rather evil of its nature, it especially divests of the qualification 
of industry, and of every other tuition necessary to the attainment 
of a competency, to use such power beneficially. Bentham 
having concluded his view of the claim of the apothecary to le- 
gislative capacity, through the principle of industry, thus illus- 
trates the foregoing assertion, in his negative portrait of the 
gentleman of 10,0000. per annum :— 


‘Now, as to the gentleman. This gentleman, with his 10,000J. a- 
year,—HAVING BEEN BRED UP IN THE EXPECTATION OF 1T—oOn what 
assignable ground could I build any equal expectations that he would 
possess the requisite knowledge and talents, in any tolerable degree, 
In any shape, at any rate, in which it would possess a tolerable chance 
of being transferred to this purpose? Knowledge and talents, to what- 
ever subject applied, are the fruit of Lasour, and are not to be had 
without labour, How then should he have come by it? By the force 


. what motives shall the pain attached to the labour have been over- 
me ?’ 


But the system of primogenitive inheritance goes further still 
m evil effect. It actively fosters those qualities, peculiarly pro- 
ductive of the abuse of power. 
First and foremost, it engenders the withering and palsying 
curse of mental and moral indolence—that prolific germ of every 
uman vice! 


Opulence, indolence, selfishness, intellectual weakness, cowardice 
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injustice, tyranny—these are all the children of the same parent, 
and naturally exist in the same person. By the operation of this 
system a class is perpetuated in the country, nurtured in the 
necessary indolence, and moral emasculation, of luxury.  Eneou. 
raged by the circumstances of their position, in self-importance, 
a love of ease and indulgence, and in a recklessness in the grat. 
fication of every appetite; fortunate the few who ean withstand 
the evil influence of such a nursery ;—who, deprived of every 
powerful stimulus, and incentive to exertion, can be morally good, 
or politically honest. Yet to this very class, thus beset with 
evil influences, from the moment of their birth, are the higher 
shares of power confined. We know that power corrupts man, 
and that it is hard for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, 
How necessary then—by the culture and training of education 
—above all, by the wholesome tuition of a youth of industry and 
exertion, and by every law and provision, which can_ possibly 
secure, or promote, the accomplishment of these essential prepa- 
ratives—how needful, we say, to facilitate the power to resist 
these evil tendencies, and give birth and strength to the virtues 
which may counteract them. We ask, is this the influence of the 
system and practice of hereditary wealth and power, as it exists 
among the Aristocracyof Kngland? What isthereinthe accident 
of birth, which shall supply a corrective, nay a preventive to the evils 
anl corruptions, which must naturally beset the mind and heart of 
the man born to power and wealth? Where the talisman to destroy 
the poison daily presented to the opening mind in this one fact; 
—that the right of birth prevails over the right of merit ?—Of 
this conviction, —that power and influence is theirs, wherewith 
they may secure the gratification of every selfish wish, and 
maintain their own pre-eminence, not by desert, but by keeping 
down the rest of mankind 2?) These are facts which this system 
presents, be it remembered, to the yet uncultured mind of one, 
who, in addition to the baneful corruption of youthful luxury, is 
further assailed by a host of dependent panderers, whose interest 
it is to foment each evil propensity, to foster pride, and contribute 
to every means of self-indulgence. 

We have carefully abstained from speaking of the actual evils 
of this system, as realized in the existing character of the Aristo- 
cracy of the country, and we have done so from a hearty hatred 
of personality. We are far from saying that the tendency of the 
Primogenitive System is always thus practically developed. We 
are ourselves aware of many high and honourable exceptious— 
but we defy the most subtle effort of Tory casuistry, to disprove 
the active tendency to evil and corruption, inherent in undivided 
inheritance. 

In addition to the production of incompetent legislation, We 
have yet to allude to one very vicious effect, which this practic 
produces, The whole wealth of a family centring on the eldest 
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con, it follows that the rest are unjustly doomed to poverty, or 
(the more frequent alternative) are thrown upon the public purse 
for sustenance, or rather for plunder, extorted from the real in- 
dustry of the country ;—(thus, in its turn, further cramped to 
preserve the opulence of the first-born uninjured, ) under the piti- 
ful pretext of sinecure offices and unnecessary establishments. 
Surely the fitting source of support to the children, whom Primo- 
veniture beggars, would be in the means and natural assistance 
of the eldest brother :—no such thing; ‘ Aristocracy’—as ‘Tom 
Paine quaintly and justly says,— has never more than one elild ;’ 
—the heir fully impressed with the sacred obligation of this 
dogma, exerts only his hereditary power of forcing the people to 
father his disowned brethren. ‘This is a subject which is capable 
of infinitely more detailed developement—wheel plays into wheel 
—and it would not be difficult to prove every serious evil, under 
which this country labours, to have its root in this one gigantic 
curse ; spreading demoralization through the land, enriching a 
foreign market to the impoverishment of our own—creating an 
excess of indigence unparalleled among the lower orders of any 
other country, and perpetuating, together with the abuses of cor- 
rupt government, an aristocracy which honest men politically 
hate, and personally dlegpise. 


C.o.F. 





THE POOR WOMAN’S APPEAL TO HER HUSBAND, 


You took me, Colin, when a girl, unto your home and heart, 

To bear in all your after fate a fond and faithful part ; 

And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego— 

Or pin’d there was not joy for me, when you were sunk in woe ? 
No—TI would rather share your grief than any other's glee, 

For though you're nothing to the world, you’re all the world to me ; 
You make a palace of my shed—this rough-hewn bench a throne— 
There’s sunlight for me in your smile, and music in your tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep, my eyes with tears grow dim, 

I cry ‘O Parent of the poor, look down from Heaven on him: 

Behold him toil from day to day exhausting strength and soul— 
Look down with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make him whol 
And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smil’d, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber, by my child ; 

I take the little murmurer, that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of éhee L lull upon my breast. 

Phere’s only one return I crave,—{ may not need it long, 

And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched feel no wrong! 
I ask not for a kinder tone—for thou wert ever kind ; 

I ask not for less frugal fare—my fare I do not mind ; 

L ask not for more gay attire—if such as 1 have got 

“uflice to make me fair to thee, for more | murmur not: 

But I would ask some share of hours that you at clubs bestow— 

Of knowledge that you prize so much, may J not something know ? 
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Subtract from meetings among men, each eve, an hour for me— 
Make me companion of your soul, as I may surely be! 

If you will read, I'll sit and work; then think when you're aWway— 
Less tedious I shall find the time, dear Colin, of your stay, 

A meet companion soon I'll be for e’en your studious hours,— 
And teacher of those little ones you call your cottage flowers ; 
And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind ; 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your mind. 


M. L. G, 





THE PHAETONS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Stint, still they prate! and common-place opinion 

Utter on themes abstruse, whose comprehension 
Hath long defied the mightiest dominion 

Of the great minds of earth, to whose dimension 
Theirs are as bats to eagles—Get ye home ! 

Search all the lore o’ the past ; and then walk forth, 
And air your damp wits by the ocean-foam : 

Study from east to west, from south to north, 
And tell us to what end your labours come. 
Phaetons of knowledge! ye the reins essay, 

As if ye were indeed fit charioteers 

To guide her wheels of glory thro’ the spheres : 
Refrain !—eat, love, and die ; or sport, or pray !— 
But with your shadows pave not Thought’s bright way ! 


“W. 





WEATHER. 


Weatner! any weather! 
Bright or boisterous, foul or fair, 
Showers and sun together! 
Only let there be a sound 
Heard (no matter whence) around, 
And a witnessing of life 
‘Lhough it comes in fearful strife ; 
Only not in leaden sleep 
Bid the stagnant waters keep : 
Weather, any weather! 


Weather, any weather— 
There be breezes, still and small, 
Scarce can stir the feather: 
There be thunders, long and loud, 
Growling from the heavy cloud ; 
Rain and sleet and hollow moans, 
And those most terrific tones - 
Of the ocean, storm—assail’d— 
Yet their music shall be hail’d, 


Weather! give me weather 
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The Golden Eagle. 


Weather—any weather! 
What would boastful mortals be 

But for changing weather ? 
But for powers they cannot bind, 
But for something, more than mind ? 
Lights and shades, that never stay 
For their bidding, night or day, 
But in silent influer.ce fall 
On the varied heart of all. 

Weather! any weather. 








THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


QO rnat I could see thee! in thy proud and solemn state 
Sailing on, through fields of air, the mountain potentate ! 

Oh! to hear the rushing sound, as a whirlwind, of thy wing, 
To see thee, o’er the hollow vale, thy broad, dark shadow fling ! 


They took me to a garden gay, where laughing flowers upsprang, 
The bounding antelope was there, and there the small birds sang ; 
I walked between the motley tribes, each fair in its degree, 

But could not bear, majestic bird, to cast a look on thee. 


For there, with gilded bars beset, thou sat’st an humbled thing— 

Thou, that could’st dash thy keepers down, with a stroke of thy bold 
wing ;— 

I saw the everlasting hills their mighty forms uprear, 

And thou, their lonely habitant, oh! why should’st thou be here ? 


I thought of thee! thou faithful one, these hundred years a mate, 
Uitiring in thy single love, the early and the late : 

Now shame upon the hands that broke that simple bond of thine, 
Does not the very spirit burn to thwart their mean design ? 


And could T set thee free, bold bird! methinks my heart would glow, 
And | could breathe this heavy air more joyously than now ; 

This struggling sun would seem to threw a brighter light from high, 
More like those glorious rays that fall on thine unshaded eye. 


Thine image once again would come, a proud, inspiring dream ; 
And round about thy noble form would God-like fancies gleam ; 
Thou would’st not then be here, as now, our vulgar boasts to swell, 
Nor stand, a captive and a slave, in freedom’s citadel. 


| i \ 





































































354 
NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


16th April. The Tithe Bill—This project appears to us no 
improvement upon the tithe commutation of last year. Both 
schemes have many of the requisites of a good measure, but the 
present one is open to objections far more weighty than those 
which have induced Ministers to abandon their original proposi- 





tion. 

We fully concur in the principle laid down by Lord Althorp, 
that no portion of the tithe must be given away to the landlords. 
The amount must remain undiminished, not indeed for the reason 
he assigns, that it is all required for the maintenance of the 
Church Establishment; but to preserve what the ‘Examiner’ very 
properly calls the reversionary interest of the State. ; 

Both measures, that of last year and the present, leave the 
aggregate tithe of the whole country unaltered in amount. But 
the former left also to every individual tithe owner, the very sum 
which he had been accustomed to receive ; while, by the present 
bill, there will hardly be a receiver of tithe in all England who 
will not either gain or lose by the commutation. It is obvious 
that the poorer the land is, the less rent it will yield in proportion 
to the produce. On poor lands the gross produce may be teu 
times, or any number of times the rent: on some rich lands it 
cannot be more than double. ‘The tithe being proportioned to the 
gross produce, must bear an infinitely varying proportion to the 
rent. Yet the commutation is to be a per-centage uniform fora 
whole county. Ifthe average tithe of the county is one-fourth, 
or one-third of the rent, though it may not be exactly so in any 
particular instance, it is to be fixed at that proportion every- 
where, 

In one half the parishes of England, therefore, the tithe owner 
will obtain an increase of his income, and a spoliation of pro- 
perty will take place to the prejudice of the landlord. — In the 
other half, the life interests of the clergy will be impaired, the 
lay impropriators robbed of a portion of their property, and the 
landowners gratuitously presented with an addition to their rent. 
So extensive an invasion of vested rights is scarcely consisten! 
with the unbounded respect for them professed by all English 
ministers. 

In attempting to avoid one evil, Ministers have fallen into a 
worse. Against the scheme of last year, which fixed the tithe 
everywhere at its present amount, it was urged that an mcum- 
bent who had rigidly exacted his utmost dues, would be con- 
firmed in the possession of them, while one who had been lenient 
would forfeit the right which he had forborne to enforce. We do 
not think there was much in this argument, since no injury would 
have been done to the more liberal incumbent by giving him no 
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condition of those who were under the more rigid taskmaster, 
would be left no worse than it was before. However, these last 
would certainly lose the chance of being more indulgently treated 
by a future incumbent. ‘There was therefore some, though but 
little, force in the objection. ‘To meet it, what have the Ministry 
done? That they may not, by leaving matters just as they are, 
give the rapacious man an advantage over the more moderate, 
they strike a medium between the two, giving to the one more 
than he asks for, to the other less: forgetting, in this clumsy 
attempt to make legislation the agent of distributive justice, that 
if there are inequalities in the rigour with which the tithe is ex- 
acted, there are also inequalities, and greater ones, in the tithe 
itself; all which are to be stretched and clipped to the Procrustes- 
bed of a uniform proportion. 

In most other respects the bill is deserving of praise. It re- 
moves all complication and annoyance in the collection of tithes, 
by making the demand no longer from the tenant, but from the 
proprietor ; and allowing him the option of redeeming it, on terms 
sufficiently easy to induce all who have the means, to avail them- 
selves of the permission. It also takes the tithe off the consumer, 
and lays it upon the landlord, ‘Tithe will no longer operate as 
any discouragement to cultivation, — It will no longer be one of 
the expenses of production, which the price must be sufficient to 
repay; but a fixed proportion of the rent, that is, of the surplus 
after the expenses are paid. It will be liable indeed to increase, 
but only as the rent increases, and can never, under any circum- 
stances, be any thing but a deduction from the rent. 

This, however, opens a view of the subject in some other of its 
bearings, which have not yet attracted the attention of those most 
interested. We see the landowners apparently taking a burthen 
off the shoulders of their customers the bread-eaters, and placing 
it on their own. What is the meaning of so unlandlordly a pro- 
ceeding? It is, that they reckon upon being able to maintain the 
Corn Laws, While those laws subsist, the landlords will escape 
the consequences of the measure to which they are about to 
give their consent. ‘This will appear from a very brief expla- 
Nation. 

If all the food consumed in England were grown on our own 
soil, the effect of abolishing tithe would be a fall of price. The 
consumer and not the landlord would reap the benefit; and ifa 
charge in commutation of tithe were laid upon the rent, the land- 
lord would be out of pocket by the entire amount. But this fall 
of price cannot take place while the Corn Laws last. As long as 
We are an importing country, the price must depend upon the 
cost of production abroad, not upon the cost of production here ; 
and nothing which ean be done here will lower it, while we con- 
tinue to derive any portion of our food from abroad. Unless, 
therefore, the stimulus given to cultivation at home by taking off 
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the tithe, be sufficient to render us entirely independent of foreign 
supply, the sole effect of relieving the agriculturist from the bur. 
then is, that we shall grow more corn, and import less. The land. 
lord, therefore, will pocket the whole amount of the tithe; and 
by laying an equivalent burthen upon him in the form of a rent- 
charge, he will be left, while the Corn Laws continue, in the 
exact position in which he is now. 

This suggests one most serious objection to the present measure, 
and to any commutation of tithes not accompanied by a corre. 
sponding reduction of the duties on foreign corn, It adds to the 
injustice of the Corn Laws. It increases the artificial premium 
upon raising food from the soil instead of importing it. We are 
perpetually told, and it is true, that if we tax our own corn, we 
must lay an equal duty on that which comes from abroad, 
Equally true is it, and for precisely the same reason, that if we 
tax foreign corn we must levy an equal duty on that which is 
grown at home. If tithes are a reason for retaining corn laws, 
corn laws are a reason for retaining tithes. If we relieve English 
corn from tithes without relieving foreign corn from corn laws, we 
create a new factitious inequality ; we hold out a fresh motive to 
a disadvantageous employment of labour and capital; and _be- 
sides, we encourage the breaking up of lands which will be 
thrown out of culture, and the expenditure of capital which 
will become useless, as soon as the Corn Laws shall be repealed. 

Happily that period is near at hand; and happily, too, this is 
so obvious, that although the landlords, as a body, will, by fair 
means or foul, do all they can to avert it, neither landlord nor 
farmer will like to risk much of their own money upon the 
chance. We do not believe, therefore, that much extension of 
cultivation will take place. 'The uncertainty of the Corn Law 
has long paralysed all such speculations, and will continue to pa- 
ralyse them as long as any bread-tax exists. 

17th April. National Education.—The declarations of Mr. 
Spring Rice on Monday, and of the Lord Chancellor yesterday, 
amount to a promise of the very greatest benefit which could be 
bestowed upon any country at so small an expense—the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools. Ministers will atone for a thousand 
faults by this admirable measure, if the care and pains devoted 
to superintending its execution, correspond to the good intentions 
Which dictate its adoption. 

Doubtless it is important, that additional schools should 
be established, a greater number of children taught. The 
diffusion even of merely nominal education has been greatly 
exaggerated; few persons are aware how large a portion 0 
our people are still destitute of any means of instruction whatever. 
But the mere quantity of teaching is a secondary consider- 
ation to the quality; and that we believe to be, for the most part, 
more thoroughly bad, than any one without facts before him 
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would dare to conjecture. We believe this to be true of all ranks, 
and all branches of education alike. ‘The youths who attend the 
London University, must be at least a fair selection from the 
erammar schools, public and private, in the country 3 Fand we have 
heard from teachers in that institution, things which have per- 
fectly amazed us of the ignorance in which the great majority 
come to them, of all things which are professed to be taught in 
the schools at which they have been brought up. ‘The elementary 
schools for the children of the working classes, are still worse 
They scarcely even profess to aim at anything more than teaching 
words; and words out of a book. No attempt is made to com- 
municate ideas, or call forth the mental faculties. ‘The mind of 
the teacher is never once brought into contact with the mind of 
the child. An automaton could do all that is done by such teach- 
ers, and all that they are qualified to do. Among the enthusiastic 
promoters of education who direct the two great School Societies, 
there are doubtless many who are more or less sensible of the 
deficiencies of their system, and would gladly amend them; but 
the material is wanting : teachers, who even kuow what. it is to 
teach, are not to be had. School-houses may be had, or money 
to build them ; all the ‘ properties,’ the mere instruments of teach- 
ing, may be complete ; even books, though of them there is a sad 
deficiency, may be provided: if one good book is written, copies 
may be wultiplied without limit. But it is not brick walls, nor 
instruments, nor books, nor dead matter that is wanting ; mind 

must be taught by mind. Most true is the maxim of the Prussian 

system, ‘what the teacher is, that will the school be.’ Even if 
we were to think with the vulgar, that any one who knows a thing 
ean teach it—even so the bulk of the existing schoolmasters could 
teach nothing, for they know nothing; no thing, no words even, 

except the very words set down in their books. ‘They cannot make 

their scholars, what they themselves are not. Ask ¢hem any 

question, in geography or history for instance, out of the narrow 

round of questions they are accustomed to put, and you will find 

them as ignorant as the most untaught of their scholars. Is this 

doubted? Put it to the proof, 

Is it not extraordinary that Lord Brougham, in his speech of 
yesterday, and in that other speech which he delivered last ses- 
sion against a National Education, should have built up what 
seemed to him a conclusive argument, out of a mere numerical 
Statement of the increase of schools, and proved to us the sufli- 
Clency of individual and undirected exertions, by mere arithmetic ? 
Are all schools alike, then? Is it enough that there are places 
called schools, that there is something called teaching ? Is it of no 
consequence what is taught, and how ? We know not why education 
should be so highly laudedif this be education. What, in itself, is it, 
to be merely abletoread? But the children do not at present even 
learn to read. What proportion of those who have been taught 
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reading can read fluently? or have had the meaning of half the 
words they laboriously spell out, explained to them? Puta book 
into their hands, and see how many of them will answer that 
they can only read in the book they are accustomed to. And js 
this the teaching, the multiplication of which has rendered a 
national education unnecessary ? 

Mr. Roebuck, whose advocacy of education, as of every thing 
else, is that of a person really in earnest about it, has announced 
for next week, a motion similar to that by which he did so much 
good last year. But a more important motion still, and one which 
we trust we shall see him introducee—for of any other of the 
professing friends of education we have small hope—would 
be one for an address to the crown, to appoint a commission 
for ascertaining and reporting upon the quality of the instruction 
at the various existing schools. Anything less than a_ public 
investigation, embracing the whole country, would not suflice, 
Cases resting on private authority will not do; they will be 
denied, or represented as exceptions selected to make outa case. 
The abuses of the Poor Laws would have been so represented, 
if there had been no Poor Law Commission. But when an 
inquiry was set on foot, with a real desire to make it an effectual 
one, the evils which we had heard of as occasional, perhaps even 
frequent, were found to pervade the whole country; and what 
proved to be the rare and scattered exceptions, were the cases of 
good, not those of bad administration. An inquiry is wanted into 
the state of education, as searching and as comprehensive as that 
into the administration of the Poor Laws. Until there has been 
such an inquiry nothing will be done, nor will the public feel the 
necessity of doing anything, to bring the education of the people 
generally, under a more active and intelligent superintendence. 

Meanwhile the Ministers will deserve high praise, if they are 
serious in their purpose of establishing Normal Schools. ‘This 
is at once the most important step towards a national system, 
and a good in itself of inestimable value. If a scheme for the 
education of the whole people had already received the sanction 
of the Legislature, its execution must have waited until an improved 
race of schoolmasters could be raised up; but if even without 
founding any schools of our own, we educate teachers for the 
existing schools to a standard greatly exceeding the present 
average, we shall, by this single measure, change the whole 
character of the education of the country. The great school 
societies would, it is to be hoped, supply themselves with school- 
masters from the Normal Schools; and private teachers not trained 
at these institutions, could only stand their cround by showing 
qualifications equal to that high standard which the public woul 
earn to exact. 

Normal Schools, sufficient for all the wants of the county 
might be founded and carried on at a very moderate expense; 
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and the Chancellor's objection to a national provision for 
education, that it would put a stop to private subscriptions, would 
not apply. If the contribution of 20,0000. towards building 
school-houses, las called forth individual subscriptions to more 
than double the amount, a still greater stimulus would be given 
to private beneficence if the State were to supply, what is so much 
greater a desideratum than a place to teach in, masters fit to teach. 

Lord Malmesbury, good man, objects to Normal Schools, 
because ‘the founders of charity schools always take care to 
supply them with proper masters.’ We admire the noble Lord's 
unsuspecting innocence, and are curious to know where he has 
lived. A suspicion never crossed his Ingenuous mind that an 
inadequate teacher is to be found in the whole country. Any 
one probably is fit for a schoolmaster according to his ideas, who 
is able to read. We imagine most of them could stand that test. 
Meanwhile Lord Malmesbury’s dictum should stand upon record, 
that posterity may know what the House of Lords was like. We 
hope historians will not forget to inform them that he was by no 
means its most ignorant member. ‘There cannot be fewer than 
two hundred of their Lordships who are decidedly more ignorant 


still. 


ISth April. Mr. Roebuck and the Times.—The ‘'Times,’— 
which of all newspapers is the most swayed by personal en- 
mity, and which looks upon every one as an enemy to whom 
it has ever behaved ill, especially every public man who has the 
impertinence to be successful after it has attempted to ruin 
him,—has a snarling article this morning upon Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion, which, like all the rest of its conduct towards him, will 
be remembered as an example of its malice, but not of its power. 
No one who compares the present position of Mr. Roebuck in the 
House of Commons, with that which he occupied a year ago—or 
Who can appreciate the complete victory which, by a good use 
of the advantages of a better cause and a superior knowledge of 
his subject, he has just obtained over the most redoubted debater 
in the House—will imagine for a moment that his upward career 
can now be retarded by a hostility, obviously arising from personal 
ill-will A young, and till then obscure individual, coming into 
Parliament with neither money, rank, connexion, nor previous 
reputation, allying himself with no party, neither compromising a 
single opinion, nor courting the favour of one human being, but 
often injuring himself by giving needless offence—he already 
®ccupies a station of honour and importance, both in the House 
and in the country; he has defied alike Whigs, Tories, and 
demagogues, yet has extorted respect from them all, and he alone 
of the young members is rapidly rising in estimation. Having con- 
quered sO many obstacles, and achieved the first and most difficult 
part of asuccessful career, without aid from any newspaper (most of 
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his speeches are scarcely reported,) and against the undisouised 
enmity of so powerful a journal as the * Times,’ he can well afford 
to disregard that enmity, until it ceases of its own accord; that 
is, until the ‘Times’ thinks him of sufficient consequence to be 
worth courting. It is of excellent example, that he should 
continue to afford a demonstration of the sufficiency of energy 
and courage to command success in that House, against the 
opposition of the press, as well as against every other possible 
disadvantage. 


\Sth April. The proposed Reform of the Poor Laws.—It is 
creditable to Ministers that the measure which Lord Althorp 
yesterday introduced into the House of Commons, departs so little 
from the recommendations of the Poor Law. Commissioners. 
Wherever it does deviate from them the change is for the worse ; 
nor do we believe that any change would be for the better. The 
proceedings of that Commission are an example, unique in our 
history, of sagacity and skill in investigating the innumerable 
details of a most extensive and complicated subject, and wisdom 
in devising, for evils which seemed insuperable, remedies which 
promise the most unhoped-for success. 

Lord Althorp’s statement, as we are informed by persons who 
were present, was unusually clear and cogent. Little or no 
opposition was made in any quarter; and from the reception 
which the House gave to the proposition, there is little doubt that 
it will pass without material alteration. A considerable pari of 
the press has, however, declared hostility to its leading provisions, 
and im particular the ‘ Times ;’ which has more than once 
touched upon the subject, in a tone calculated to do much 
mischief, and which has probably had a large share in deterring 
the Ministry from adopting the recommendations of the Comumis- 
sioners in their full extent. 

The foundation of the Poor Law Report, is the principle upon 
which all good government, and all justly-constituted society 
rest; that no person who is able to work, is entitled to be 
maintained in idleness: or to be put into a better condition, at the 
expense of the public, than those who contrive to support them- 
selves by their unaided exertions. Any infringement of this 
principle, whether by rich or poor, is not only immoral, but 
nine-tenths of the immorality in the world are’ founded on it. 

the desire * live upon the labour of others, is at the root of 

almost all misgovernment, and of most private dishonesty. The 
Inquiries of the Poor Law Dendatostnn inode ted melancholy 
evidence of the extent to which this desire, and the facilities a 

te gating ity te administration f the Pur Las 2 

tion ; accustoming th . “ * serge portion of our town age 
efforts, but on in Anan to re y for support, not on their : 
ssistance to be afforded them by the administrators 
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of acommon stock, from which they endeavour by all sorts of 
fraudulent contrivances to draw as much, and to contribute to if 
by their labour as Jittle, as their ingenuity and good luck enable 
them, 

To arrest this demoralization, before the labouring population 
shall be entirely corrupted, and the whole produce of the country 
swallowed up by the poor rates, is the object of the Commis- 
sioners ; and they have been able to imagine no means but one ; 
nor (as must be evident) are any others possible. ‘The condition 
of a pauper must cease to be, as it has been made, an object of 
desire and envy to the independent labourer. Relief must be 
given; no one must be allowed to starve; the necessaries of life 
and health must be tendered to all who apply for them; but to 
all who are capable of work they must be tendered on such terms, 
as shall make the necessity of accepting them be regarded as a 
misfortune; and shall induce the labourer to apply for them only 
when he cannot help it, and to take the first opportunity of again 
shifting for himself. To this end, relief must be given only in ex- 
change for labour, and labour at least as irksome and severe as that 
of the least fortunate among the independent labourers: relief, 
moreover, must be confined to necessaries. Indulgences, even 
those which happily the very poorest class of labourers, when in 
tull employment, are able occasionally to allow themselves, must 
be rigidly withheld. 

These objects the Commissioners seek to accomplish, by granting 
relief to the able-bodied (as a general rule) only within the work- 
house ; relief at their own houses being an exception, never to be 
made but upon special grounds. ‘The reason assigned for this, 
and borne out by the evidence, is, that anywhere but ina workhouse 
it is quite impossible to make pauper labour eflicient. Parish 
Work, as at present conducted, is notoriously, universally, and 
by the necessity of the ease, very much the same thing as total 
Kdleness. ven when set to work on the roads, a kind of labour 
susceptible of more easy and efficient superintendence than most 
others, it is found impracticable to exact from the paupers much 
more than nominal work. In the workhouse alone can the life 
of a pauper, consistently with an ample supply of necessaries, be 
rendered other than enviable, as compared with the hard labour 
and poor fare of those who find their own subsistence. Yet against 
this lundamental principle of all Poor Law Reform have the 

limes and other papers raised the ery of inhumanity. They 
call it treating poverty as acrime. It is but making pauperism 
ho longer a plece of good fortune. 

he spirit manifested by the newspapers is exactly similar to 
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it be persevered in, and the most vehement objections to the adop. 
tion of any remedy. People seemed to expect that evils, which 
were threatening the subversion of society, should be extirpated 
without causing the most trifling, the most momentary inconve- 
nience to anybody. ‘The newspapers expect the same thing. They 
look for ends, and will consent to no means. Thus, the‘ Times’ 
assents to the principle that the independent labourer must be 
better off than the pauper; and yet accuses the Commissioners 
of making poverty a crime, for proposing simply this very thing, 
How, we beg to know, is the independent labourer to be better off 
than the pauper, and yet the pauper no worse off than the inde. 
pendent labourer? If pauperism is to be made undesirable, that 
may always be called treating it asa crime, Not one hint does 
the writer in the *’Times’ give, of any other means of making 
pauperism undesirable, but those which the Commissioners 
suggest. Ile must have known that they did not make the 
suggestion lightly. When men of rare acquirements and talents, 
with unlimited access to information, have employed more than 
two years in the most diligent examination and study of the 
subject in allits bearings—one who does not pretend to know more 
of the subject than we all know, is at least bound, if he disputes 
their conclusion, to be prepared to answer their case. 

The Ministry, however, have been so far influenced by these 
unreasonable objections, as to depart in some degree from the 
propositions of the Poor Law Report. The Commissioners pto- 
posed, that, after a certain time, say two years, relief to the able- 
bodied, anywhere but in the workhouse, should, as a general rule, 
be unlawful; and, in the mean time, the Central Board were i- 
vested with the power of erecting workhouses, to receive such 
persons as trom choice or necessity should remain paupers after 
that period, Lord Althorp’s Bill fixes no time after which out- 
door relief is to be prohibited: it gives indeed to the Central 
Board, the power of prohibiting, or regulating the conditions ot, 
such relief, but not the power to erect workhouses, except with 
the consent of the parish. On the other hand, the Bill provides 
(which the plan of the Commissioners did not) that the allowance 
system, t.e. relief in aid of wages, shall cease on the Ist of June. 
N35, On that day, therefore, a very large proportion of the 
labouring population will have to make choice, either to oo off the 
parish entirely, or to become, not inmates of a workhouse, for there 
Will perhaps be neither workhouses to receive them nor power 0 


om them thither. but papers receiving out-door relief. i! 
ew would have made their voluntary election for the former kin 


of pauperism ; very many, it is to be feared, will have no objection 
. ey latter, The reform which it ie hoped a accomplish n the 
ha are, vd rural population, will thus be indefinitely retarded: 

fameulty of subsequently abolishing out-door relief, probably 
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popularity, by producing, as it will at first, an increase, perhaps, 
instead of a diminution of the poor-rates. 

Against these evils, our sole reliance is on the extent of dis- 
cretionary power still confided to the Central Board ; even pared 
down as that power has been, in deference to a short-sighted cla- 
mour against what is really the hinge upon which the whole mea- 
sure turns. Would not one imagine that it had been proposed ta 
invest some body of functionaries with new and unheard-of pow- 
ers? instead of merely placing under the controul of a few econ- 
spicuous, responsible, and carefully selected officers, free from 
local interests, and inaccessible to local intimidation, the very 
powers which are now exercised without controul by several thou- 
sands of petty jobbing local bodies, under every temptation to 
abuse which the case admits of, without any acquaintance with 
the principles of the subject, and virtually irresponsible even to an 
effective public opinion? Without a Central Board, the framing 
and administering of a new system would be left, to whom? ‘To 
the very authorities whose mismanagement has rendered a new 
system necessary. ‘The very people who did the mischief would 
bethe chosen instruments for administering, and in part devising, 
the remedy! But this is the spirit of that liberty, which, being 
different from that of any other people, is called * Mnglish liberty.’ 
An English patriot of the old school reserves all his jealousy of 
power, for power in hands of the general government: he is ter- 
rified at the thought of confiding to them, or to persons ap- 
pointed by them, functions, of which he sees every day, without 
indignation, the most wanton and flagrant abuse by some paltry 
knot of incapable or interested persons in his own neighbourhood. 
A jobbing corporation, or a jobbing vestry, may systematically 
plunder the public to give Inerative contracts to their own mem- 
bers ; and when it is proposed to place any check upon these mal- 
Versations, we are gravely told, that English liberty requires the 
people to manage their own affairs; management by the people 
meaning management by a little section of the people ; andmanage- 
ment of their own affairs being management of the affairs of some 
thousands of other persons. Happily, these prejudices, which but 
lately were nearly universal, are rapidly wearing away: and we 
may soon hope to see acknowledged, what it is wonderful should 
ever be denied; that if France errs by too much centralization, 
We err as grossly by having too little ; and that no country can be 
Well governed, unless every branch of its local administration, by 
whomsoever carried on, is closely and vigilantly looked after hy 
the central eovernment, itself duly responsible to the nation at 
large, Because in England it is no part of the business of the 
Centtral government tokeep any functionaries to their duty, except 
tote appointed by itself; and because it does not appoint those 
y Whom the far yreatest part of the real government of the coun- 
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try is performed ; therefore are we, in proportion to our degree of 
civilisation, the very worst administered country in Europe. Where 
there is a free press, and a well-constituted representative body, 
the danger is not in giving too much, but too little controul, to the 
functionaries who are under the eye of the general public, over 
those who are not. If there is a principle in politics which all 
experience confirms, it is this—that popular controul never acts 
purely, intelligently, or vigorously, except on a large scale. 

19th April. Government by brute force-—TVhis country is 
threatened at present with almost the only danger by which its 
safety and tranquillity can, in the existing aspect of the times, 
be seriously compromised—an absurd interference with ‘Prades’ 
Unions. ‘The newspapers, with their usual recklessness, have 
laboured to create an excitement on the subject; and though the 
Government have not announced any definite imtentious, a hun- 
dred little symptoms have shown the animus by which they are 
possessed, and which needs only last a little longer to prepare 
them for any folly. There are a kind of persons who, when cnee 
they begin inflaming one another, will go any length, and talk 
themselves up to any pitch of irrationality. 

The uncalled-for interference of the Admiralty, on the oceasion 
of the coopers’ strike, was of little importance in itself, but of 
much from the spirit which dictated it. [fy in a country where 
the poor and the rich never know each other but either in the 
relation of charity or in that of hostility, any government 
could possess the confidence of the working people, that con- 
fidence would have been justly forfeited by this single act, 
When different sections of the community have clashing i- 
terests, and are ranged under hostile banners, the proper 
place of a government is not in the ranks of either body, bu! 
between them. A government which abdicates its legitimate 
office of a mediator and peace-maker, and assumes that of an 
auxiliary on either side, no matter in how innocent a manner oF 
in how limited a degree, not only Steps oul of its province, but 
unfits itself for its proper duty: precludes itself from being 
listened to as an impartial and unprejudiced friend ; and ean ne 
longer interfere with effect at all, unless by throwing its sword 
into the seale of one or other party. ; 

Immediately after this unthinking proceeding, and Sir James 
Graham's detence of it, came the sentence of seven years’ transport: 
ation upon six Dorsetshire labourers, under a sleeping statute, 
which nobody dreamed of, and which was not known to be ap” 
plicable to the case. 
of public opinion in be 
out of the country, 
tition, and meeting 
case has become tl 
of the day, 


Phe attempt to prevent any demonstralies 


‘half of these poor men, by hurrying them 
has signally failed. Petition succeeds pe 
succeeds meeting, in their behalf. 1 heir 
the popular question, the inflammatory ‘Pp 
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And now, in defence of the conduct of Ministers in not remit- 
ting the sentence, comes a speech from Lord Howick, in a more 
reprehensible anda more dangerous spirit than all that went before. 

Report characterizes Lord Howick as an intelligent and a 
well-meaning man: we should not have inferred him to be either 
from this specimen of his statesmanship. [his speech amounts 
to a declaration of open hostilities. A member having alluded 
to the melancholy conflict at Lyons, as an example of the con- 
sequences of attempting to coerce ‘Trades’ Unions, Lord [lowick 
said that he derived from those occurrences a directly opposite 
lesson; that he saw in them the fatal consequences, not of 
interference, but of being too tardy and backward in interference, 

Lord Howick may have any private theory he pleases about the 
events of Lyons. No person's individual absurdities are any 
concern to the public. But if a government, which, like that of 
France, absolutely prohibits a/Z combinations among workmen ; 
which but the other day made a law to put down all societies 
whatever, not licensed by its own police; which had just belore 
condemned some Paris operatives to three years’ imprisonment 
for belonging to a ‘Trades’ Union; and which has now brought 
upon the second cily in the empire the horrors of a five days 
struggle of life and death, by attempting to punish the leaders of 
a strike, after the strike was terminated ;—if the government 
which did this, did not, in the opinion of our Ministers, interfere 
enough; if they erred by not taking their measures earlier, or 
more vigorously ; if our Ministers have taken warning from them, 
and are resolved not to be ouilty of a like error; —why then it Is 
time for every Englishman, who has the means, to provide him- 
self with a musket: for there is no knowing how soon the conse- 
quences of such a policy may leave him destitute of any other 
profection, 

Whoever is to blame for the Lyons’ catastrophe, it most deeply 
concerns the Ministry that no similar one should take place here. 
Government by the sword will not succeed in this country. 
England, like France. may, by the imperiousness of power, or 
the desperation of cowardice, be plunged into civil war, but not, 
asin France, with impunity. | 

Our Ministers never, surely, had their equals in the art of 
Converting a small difficulty into a great one. They had only to 
let the Trades’ Unions alone. It was well worth the partial 
stoppage of two or three branches of trade, to let the experiment 
be tried fairly, what Unions can do. ‘They have at present no 
ulterior designs; and if they had, would be utterly powerless for 
ae those designs into effect. But, give them a grievance; 
tie sae Bh bn cause to believe themselves injured ; let them be 

gether by a sense of wrongs, and taught to regard the 
overthrow of existing institutions as the means of obtaining a 
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fair field for pursuing a just end by just means—and they will be 
formidable indeed. 

We do not pretend that they ought to be tolerated in using 
compulsion, either against employers or fellow-workmen. If. as 
we believe often happens when outrages are committed, the 
reluctance of the operatives to inform against each other renders 
it impossible to bring the perpetrators to Justice, this is a valid 
ground for enforcing such restraints, of the nature of police 
regulations, as may render the commission of such offences more 
difficult, or detection more easy. 

Anything more would be wholly unjustifiable. There has 
been much cant about tyrannmizing over masters, because the 
workmen chose to annex conditions to the contract by which 
they agreed to labour for the profit of others. ‘The conditions 
might be foolish, or they might be wise; but, whatever they 
were, the men hada perfect right to Insist Upon them, as long as 
they neither had nor sought any means of enforcing the requi» 
sition but by exercising their undoubted right of refusing to 
work, If they had said they would not work for less than five 
hundred a year each, it would have been silly enough, but 
surely no tyranny. The language in which the demands of the 
Unions were made, is said to have been, at times, overbearing. 
This is neither more nor less foolish or reprehensible, than an 
equally offensive style when used by employers. Irom vulgar 
minds in either rank, we must expect vulgar pretensions. But 
until, in the progress of cultivation, insolence shall become an 
infrequent accompaniment of power, we ought to rejoice that 
one side has no longer the monopoly of it. Any relation 1s 
preferable to that in which one party may inflict, and the other 
must bear. When both ean presume, both are near to feeling 
the good of forbearance, 

To suggest the proper precautions against the offences liable 
to arise from Trades’ Unions, local experience is requisite. One 
regulation which could not fail to be useful, would be the entorce- 
ment of publicity. We see no reason why all associations should 
hot be declared illegal, whose statutes are not registered in some 
som office. The enactment under which the Dorsetshire 
abourers were convicted, was, we think, a salutary one. The 
hardship was in not remitting their sentence, when the trial had 
given the requisite publicity to the law. Promissory oaths are 
bad enough when imposed for state purposes, and by the 
authority of the Legislature. It is out of the question that 
individuals should be permitted to impose upon others, even with 
their consent, a religious obligation to persevere in conduct of 
which their consciences may cease to approve. But the Umons 
are not wedded to these mischiey ous ceremonies. It was enough 
to promulgate the fact that they were illegal. The trial at 
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Dorchester has acted as a promulgation, and the word has gone 
forth throughout the country to discontinue the oaths. ‘The only 
rational object of the sentence has been attained ; vet the ery of 
the people for a remission of the sentence is unheeded. 

Lord Howick argues that though the labourers may not have 
known of the particular statute, or of the penalty, they knew that 
they were doing wrong; else why did they take an oath of 


secrecy ? 


If it is upon such logic as this that unoffending’ 


peasants have been torn from their homes, and doomed to the 


punishmen 
who sent 
Howiek so 


t and to the fellowship of the refuse of gaols, those 
them richly deserve to take their place. Is Lord 
ignorant of the rudiments of the subject on which he 


% ry > 
presumes to talk, as not to know that, although the ‘Trades 
Unions were never before brought under one general organiza- 


tion, the | 


Tnions themselves existed, and their regulations were 


adopted, at a time when the very fact of belonging to a Umion, or 
being concerned in a strike, was an offence by statute? Need 
we ask a member of the British Legislature if laws are always 


abrogated 


man who e 


the moment the reason for them has ceased? Yet, a 
ould not make this obvious reflection, sets up a shallow 


conceit of his own against the general belief of the whole country 
that the members of ‘T'rades’ Unions did not know, did not believe 
the oaths to be illegal. Illegal or not, that they believed them 
to be wrong, a person’s mind must be in a curious state who can 
surmise: and even if they did, are you to pounce upon men 
unawares with legal penalties, on the assumption that they know 
they are doing wrong?) ‘Then all ex post facto penal laws are 
justified ; for no one dared ever propose such a law, unless he 


thought, o 


r affected to think, that the nature of the offence 


itself Was a sufficient warning of its criminality. 
We cannot quit the subject without adverting to a flagrant 
Misrepresentation in the ‘Times,’ respecting the strike now 


taking pla 
versy betwe 
known to 

perhaps to 
of work wa 


‘at Derby; on which there has been some contro- 


‘en that paper and Mr. Robert Owen. It is generally 
those who have attended to the subject, though not 
the public, that, in the present instance, the suspension 
s not the act of the workmen, but of the manufacturers; 


; humerous body of whom, on learning that a ‘l'rades’ Union had 
\ ~~) on ¥ 

een established, agreed to refuse employment to all who were 
me Shee -_ ’ rygye . . . ° 
vembers of it. The « limes,’ however, in direct contradiction to 


the fact, re 
‘A conside 


presents the strike as having originated with the men. 
rable body,’ says that journal, (14th April,) ‘of the 


W “kK ‘ 5 > “ . . 
orkmen of Derby struck for wages which their masters could not 


grant, ‘Ty 
host ile 


ley were accordingly discharged, as belonging to the 


Union, and other persons were found willing to oceupy 


the; or : ; . wari 
er places at the wages which they refused to take. This 


being deni 


and affirmed that, on inquiry, he would find that before the 


. 


ed by Mr. Owen, the ‘Times’ reiterated the assertion, 
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masters resolved upon discharging all men belonging to the 
Union, an attempt had been made by that body to impose con. 
ditions on the masters. We found it difficult to believe that such 
an assertion would have been made without some foundation in 
fact, and we therefore applied for information to a Derby manu- 
facturer, who is not a party to the combination of the masters, 
and whose workmen, though they belong to the Union, have not 
ceased to work. He states positively that no advance of wages 
has been demanded ; that the turn-out was solely by the masters; 
and that the * printed tariff of wages, and list of other conditions,’ 
which the «Times? speaks of, never existed as an act of the Union, 
nor, to his knowledge, at all. He also (though this is of less 
importance) contradicts another assertion of the ‘Times, that the 
masters ‘ gave their workmen a considerable time to consider the 
steps which they were taking, before they imvited other hands 
from the country to supply their place.’ The new hands were 
invited immediately, though, of course, some time elapsed before 
they could arrive. 

We do not attempt to account for this perversion of the truth. 
It is difficult to imagine any sufficient motive in the case, for 
being guilty of it wilfully. The assertion was probably made at 
first rashly and in ignorance, and the writer afterwards had: not 
candour to own that he had been in the wrong. 

22d April. The Church-rate abortion. —During the first week 
after the reassembling of parliament, Ministers were beginning 
to regain some of their lost reputation; but they have not known 
how to keep it long: yesterday has swept it away. In spite 
of many good deeds, their character is always bankrupt. Lhe 
moment they see a balance accumulating in their favour, they 
make such large draughts upon it, that they have soon overdrawn 
their account. Lord Althorp’s astonishment at the ill reception 
of this emanation of his legislative wisdom by the organs of the 
Dissenters in the House, was curious enough, Could a person 
live in England, and look round him, and expect any thing else? 
But when Lord Althorp looks round him, he sees only a few 
Whig families, and his officials in Downing-street. In every 
other street in London it would be considered self-evident, that 
When a government waits and does nothing until the whole 
country is preparing to refuse a tax, taking off only half the tax 
will no longer do. — . 

This is no fiscal question: it is not pecuniary relief that Js 
demanded, The Dissenters object to being taxed at all, for the 
aes i favoured sect: they do not complain of paying se 

oe Ow OF paying any thing. Wasit likely, then, that because 
Sites: i ws ra Was expended, it seems, On mere — 
sgandenye <a ge Bet would submit, not only to. ee 

losing the raat 7 bs laving it fixed upon them for wan 
ontrouling it by their yotes in the vestry, 
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even by a vote of the House of Commons? Mr. Stanley says, if 
there is to be a Church Establishment, the churches must be 
kept in repair by the State; for (he actually said it) keeping 
the churehes in repair, is the meaning of having a Church 
Establishment. If that be true, it will be no injury to the Chureh 
[stablishment not to pay the clergy ; who we hope will give up 
their revenues, and in return we will engage to vote as much 
for repairing the churches as will give Mr. Stanley full satisfac- 
tion. But while the Church retains those national endowments, 
the possession of which is every day more and more strongly 
contested against her, the least which the people will be content 
with, even as a temporary compromise, Is that she shall not ask 
(rom them any thing out of their own pockets besides. She must 
pay her expenses out of her own funds, which are amply sufficient 
to aflord it; or, if that be contested, it is a poor compliment to the 
Chureh, if, while the Dissenting sects willingly maintain without 
any compulsion each of them its own Chureh istablishment, the 
sect to which almost all the richest families in the country belong 
cannot raise by voluntary offerings even a small supplementary 
contribution towards the support of theirs. If such be the fact, 
the established seet must be the feeblest and least numerous of 
the sects ; and is convicted of ouly making up its account of num- 
bers, by crediting itself with the great multitude of those who 
care for no religion at. all. 

The minority against the Ministerial project was 141; and the 
debate was one of the most spirited of the session. Mr. Whittle 
Harvey’s denunciation of the trimming policy of Ministers was 
highly effective. Mr, Gisborne, one of the most consistent and 
earnest reformers in the House, and one who is not, like many of 
the liberal members, afraid to utter a word which may be un- 
palatable to the enemies of his opinions, made a simple, straight- 
lorward, and unpretending declaration of hostility to the principle 
oa Church Establishment. We wonder when any of the little 
knot of philosophic radicals, those of then we mean who really 
are of Mr, Gisborne’s opinion, will have the courage to say as 
much. We believe they will be nearly the last men in parliament 
'o avow publicly the opinion which they were perhaps the first 
to adopt. : 

24th April. The Beer-houses—We have not been sparing of 
animadversions upon a speech of Lord Howick, in a former page 
of these notes: it is the more imperative on us to acknowledge 
that he yesterday spoke the first few words of common sense which 
have been uttered this year, upon a subject on which, during the 
Whole session, Whigs, Tories, and professed Reformers, have vied 
With one another in loathsome cant, and truckling to interested 
ka _ Most truly did Lord Howick say that if there is a real 
tle te hag the morality of the labouring classes, the way to do 

| etrace that course of bad legislation and bad administra- 
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tion, by which, for the last thirty years, we have systematically 
demoralized them; and of which the prime authors and agents 
have been the unpaid magistracy, who now, because the beer. 
houses are not under their arbitrary power, have raised a hue and 
ery against their pretended immorality. When we have sur. 
rounded a whole people with circumstances which, unless they 
were angels, must render them immoral; when, by the adminis. 
tration of the Poor Laws, we have placed them in a position in 
which none of the ordinary motives to good conduct can act upon 
them; when we have deprived them of almost every innocent 
amusement; when, by stopping up foot-paths and inclosing 
commons, we are every year excluding them more and more even 
from the beauties of nature; when, by our savage punishments 
for killing the game we tempt them with for our amusement, 
we have made our gaols little better than what the bitter 
patrician sarcasm of Appius Claudius termed the Roman prisons, 
the domicilium plebis; when, by whatever we have attempted, 
for them or against them, well meant or ill meant, we have been con- 
stantly labouring to alienate them from us, it is with a good grace, 
is it not, that, after letting loose the torrent, we attempt to dam it 
up with a straw? Make the people dishonest, make them dis- 
affected, and then fancy that dishonesty and disaffection will be at 
fault for want of a place to meet in! With one hand turn virtue 
out of doors, and with the other try to refuse an entrance to vice! 
We admit no title in a government like ours, or in higher 
classes such as ours, to legislate for the morals of the people. 
They do not know enough of the people. They do not feel enough 
with the people. Nobody is qualified to be a censor over the 
morals of persons whose ways of thinking, whose feelings, whose 
position, whose very means of living and daily occupations, he 
does not understand. All the judgments of our higher classes 
respecting the working people, are made in ignorance of the es- 
sential circumstances, Nine out of ten of those judgments, though 
clothed, even to the parties themselves, withthe disguise of morality 
and conscience, originate in some interest or some fear relating 
not to those whom they persuade themselves that they are con 
cerned for, not to the higher classes themselves. Their attempts 
to exercise a guardianship over public morals by acts of parlia- 
ment, always end in some curtailment of the people's liberty, never 
many improvement of their morality. Does not even the Chane 
cellor propose, and think himself extremely moderate for proposing 
ho more, that the poor shall be excluded from the pleasures 
of social enjoyment, by being prevented from drinking their beer 
in the only place where they can ever meet for social purposes, 
the place where they buy it? We can conceive few regulations 
li and traded Th 0 any population not accust omed to be niin 
eullianadihe. anna ~ ditt, than that which Lord Brougham 
* ant claims credit for having always advocated. 
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We object altogether to these attempts to be religious and 
moral at the expense of the working people. Let us first mend 
eurown ways. Let us enable ourselves to stand erect without 
shame in the presence of the immorality which we complain of, 
by washing our hands of all participation in producing it. Let 
us cease to make vice by wholesale, and we may leave off this 
silly skirmishing with it in detail. Make it the labourer’s inters 
est to be frugal and temperate, and you will not need to make his 
cottage his prison, in order to keep him from wasting his wages 
and getting drunk. Accustom him to look to himself and not 
to you for his means of subsistence, and he will not go out at 
night, either from his cottage or from the beer-house, to fire your 
stacks because you do not give him enough. But continue to sow 
tares and you need not expect to reap wheat. Go on teaching 
the labourer that his wages are to be regulated by his wants, not 
by the market value of his labour, and he will consider you a 
robber and an oppressor if your wants are better cared for than 
his. Let him know that if he spends all you will give him more, 
if he saves anything you will give him nothing, and he must be 
a fool, on any worldly calculation, if he denies himself any indul- 
gence within his reach. We do not say, reform all your dealings 
with the poor; we are not such visionaries as to expect it: we 
say, reform the Poor Laws alone; try the effect of that for two 
or three years, and, in heaven's name, a truce with the beer-house 
purism for that period, 

25th April. Repeal of the Union.—The first person who drove 
a coach with six horses, was thought a wonderful man; and so 
was the first person who spoke for six hours. But after him of 
the coach-and-six, came he of the coach-and-eight ; and coaches 
and six became very ordinary phenomena. So true is it, that 
man has never yet done that which man may not hope to surpass! 
No one has yet tried the daring experiment of an eight hours’ 
speech, and it is still a problem whether mortal ears can stay and 
listen for so long. But Lord Brougham’s achievement has been 
how proved to be nothing extraordinary. He has met with his 
equals in Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Spring Rice, and no unworthy 
nval even in Mr. Emerson ‘Tennent. The two former gentlemen 
spoke each an entire night, the latter two-thirds of one. We 
know not if all the rest of the debate is to be upon this scale, or 
if the remaining 103 Trish members intend to bestow an equally 
large share of their wisdom and eloquence upon the House. If 
‘0, We shall not have to trouble our readers with any more Notes 
for several months to come. In the mean time, we will venture 
“a . ren words, which we are certain M ill not be said by any one 
Ri. will vote either for Mr. O’Connell’s motion, or for Mr. Spring 
than eye gaya ; and which, although they can be said in less 
mara ours, are, we think, more to the point than any part of 

it took each of the above gentlemen all night to say. 
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The object of those who call for a repeal of the Legislative 
Union is, to have all the advantages of being united with England 
and Scotland without paying any part of the price. They wish 
to be defended by British money and British troops; to have 
their produce admitted duty free into the British market, while 
that of all other nations is excluded; to have all the rights of 
citizenship throughout the British dominions: to have all offices 
and honours open to them in the more powerful country; to have 
their indigent population subsisted, and found in money to pay 
their rents, with the bread which they take out of the mouths of 
British labourers; all this they want to have, and along with it 
the power to yote no more taxes than they please, and govern 
themselves as they please, without our having any right to be 
consulted. Now, these are not terms which will suit us: we 
must decline bearing all the burthens of the connexion, and 
leaving to Mr. O'Connell and his associates all the benetits, 
We are ready for either extreme, only this unhappy medium 
will not do for us. Great Britain and Ireland shall either 
be one country or they shall be two countries; only they 
shall not be the one or the other according as it suits Mr. 
O'Connell. ‘They must be one people, united under one legisla- 
ture and one executive, or all connexion must cease, and [ngland 
and Jreland become as foreign to one another as England and 
Irance. If we were wise, we should prefer the latter side of the 
alternative for our own sake ; if we were honest, we should choose 
the former side of it for the sake of Ireland. 

We have never been able to understand the vast benefits which 
Great Britain is supposed to derive from her connexion with 
Ireland. Iter commerce we should have, if the two countries 
were separated ; the interests of the Irish landlords would not 
allow them to deprive themselves of the principal vent for their 
produce. — Financially we not only gain nothing by the con- 
nexion, but itis the heaviest of the burthens we have to bear ; half 
our army is kept up solely on account of Ireland; a full third of it is 
constantly stationed in the country. Ifit be asa military post! that 
the possession of Ireland is deemed important, it would cost us 
less to conquer the island at the beginning of every war, than it 
costs us In a very few years to govern it in time of peace. 

But we have no right to keep a nation in leading-strings till 
she has a giant's strength, teach her by our perverse treatment 
all quarrelsome and rebellious and ungovernable propensities, 
and then let her loose to do herself a mischief, We have beet 
#9 too guilty in our treatment of Ireland, to be entitled to shake 
her off, and let her alone abide the consequences of our miscon- 
duct. We are bound not to renounce the government of Ireland, but 
as thee coe ee we are too weak or too base avg 
Wary haar saa ( 2 govern her as we have done, W e oug at | 

sell. And perhaps we have let the time slip away: 
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By governing Ireland ill for so many centuries, we have made it 
<o dificult to govern her well, that we may be compelled to 
renounce the attempt. 

Whenonecountry, and, as the case implies, a less civilized one, falls 
under the power of another, there are but two courses which can 
rationally be taken with her. She is either fit to be incorporated 
with the more powerful country, to be placed in a state of perteet 
equality with her, and treated as part of herself, or it Is best for 
her to be governed despotically, asa mere province. Hither Ire- 
land was sufficiently advanced in civilisation to be fit for the same 
kind of government for which we were fit, and if so she ought to 
have been treated exactly like Scotland or Yorksluire ; or she was 
in that stage of advancement at which absolute subjection to a 
more civilized and a more energetic people, is a state more 
favourable to improvement than any government which can be 
framed out of domestic materials; and if so, she ought to have 
been governed like India, by English functionaries, under respon- 
sibility to the English Parliament. She would then have been 
habituated to government on fixed principles, noi by arbitrary will ; 
would at an early period have obtained security fo person and 
property; would have rapidly advanced in all the arts of life; 
would have known the protection of law, and learned to value it. 
She would have become civilized, would have acquired all those 
qualifications for self-government she now has not, and would 
long ere this have either achieved her independence by a success- 
ful contest like the United States. or been admitted to real, not 
nominal, equality, as an integral part of the kingdom of Great 
Britain. 

But we, as usual, took that middle course which so often unites 
the evils of both extremes with the advantages of neither. We 
did not govern Ireland as a province of England, but we did put 
the military force of England at the disposal of an indigenous 
oligarchy, and delivered to their tender mercies, bound hand 
and foot, the rest of the people. We did not give the people, in lieu 
of their savage independence, the despotism of a more cultivated 
people; we left them their own barbarous rulers, but lent to those bar- 
bariansthe strength of ourcivilisation tokeepthe many insubjection. 
In this one pervading error, not to call it crime, lies the philo- 
sophy of Irish history. A country may be improved by freedom ; 
oritmay be improved by being brought under the power of a supe 
ror peopie: the greater part of the Roman empire was raised 
from a comparatively savage state by being brought under 
Roman dominion. But there is not an instance in history of a 
Halve government supported by foreign force, which did not be- 
rome a curse to its subjects. The best government which the 
mind of the nation can produce, may be a very bad one; but if 
it be relieved from the only check upon a had government, the 
dread of its subjects ; if it be propped up by the military strength of 
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a more powerful people, who allow it to govern’ as it pleases, 
and only step in to shield it from the consequences, there js 
generated a prodigy of odious tyranny, such as in no other com- 
bination of circumstances could possibly exist. It isso found jn 
the native states of India, a country in many respects bearing no 
slight resemblance to Ireland; and that it has been so tound in 
freland, the whole of Irish history, and the habits of the whole 
[rish people, high and low together, bear witness. 

By persisting in this wretched system from century to century, 
we have lost the opportunity of preparing the Irish nation for 
self-government. ‘They have not acquired that experience of 
lawful rule, and that reverence for law, without which no people 
ean be any thing but, according to their physical temperament, 
savages or slaves. In England, notwithstanding the defects of 
our laws and of their administration, the law, if thought of at all, 
is always thought of as the shield of the oppressed. In Ireland 
it has never been known but as an additional engine in the hands 
of the oppressor. ‘This is not declamation or exaggeration, but 
a matter-of-fact statement of the feeling which is in the people's 
minds. What they want is, what they have never yet had, pro- 
tection for the weak against the strong. When they have had 
this for a suflicient time, they will be ripe for every other political 
benefit ; but that is the condition which must precede all others. 
That benefit they would even now most readily obtain, if they 
were treated as an English province; if all the powers of govern- 
ment in the island were in the hands of functionaries respon- 
sible to England alone, and not one of whom should be an 
[rishman, 

But this cannot be. Though the habits of civilisation, and its 
powers, are far trom always propagating themselves by proximity, 
its aspirationsdo, We havemanaged to prevent Ireland from being 
ripe for self-government ; we have not been able to prevent her from 
demanding it. Communication with England has stimulated the 
democratic spirit to a premature growth, before the country had 
reached the point of advancement at which that spirit grows up 
spontaneously, And we, instead of employing our opportunities 
to hasten forward the civilisation of Ireland. have, by our de- 
plorable misgovernment, left her far more destitute of the feelings, 
ideas, and modes of conduct of a civilized people, than she proba- 
bly would have been ifwe had managed her avowedly as an estate for 
our own benefit. We now find her in that unhappy state, qua 
nal roi fore oat nt tr fe tl 
ease pas ami ns aved. And in that state we seem likely © 
wea ae ‘a. appears no prospect, for a long yo 
those of babies inci, oe Nana who can apply inteneets i in 
could go on almost wits S re reel which, <a to 
hope for such as shall “ne oe cae o ain 

8} edeem a people for whom every thing ! 
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still to be done, for whom every thing has first to be undone ; 
whom opimion and conscience and habit, instead of 


among 
doing, as with us, much more for the ends of government than 
ony 4 


covernment itself, are more obstacles than helps ; a people whose 
national character has run wild, and in many of its most im- 
portant elements has yet to be created; and, to crown all, who 
have (and no wonder if they have) the strongest prejudices against 
the only rulers from whom any kind of good government, of 
which in. their present state they are susceptible, can easily 
come. 

It will be far rather the good fortune of Ireland than our merit, 
ifa connexion, hitherto so unprofitable to both countries, shall be 
able to subsist until a new wisdom shall arise in the councils of 
England, and the means of rendering our influence in Ireland a 
blessing to the Trish people shall be sought with sincerity, and 
with a determined purpose that when found they shall be 


emploved, A. 





THE REVOLUTIONARY EPIC.* 


lr “ Disraeli the Younger’ be a child of genius, he is a spoiled 
child, and must, we suppose, be allowed, or at any rate he seems 
disposed to take, the privileges with which that character has, 
from time immemorial, been invested, It is only a year ago 
since he proclaimed that the reign of rhyme was over, argued 
that metre was less meet than it used to be, declared himself 
averse from all verse, and founded a new style of prose harmonics 
for the use of this, our new literary era. And now he comes 
forth with the commencement of a regular epic, to consist of we 
know not how many books of blanks, with all the customary 
paraphernalia, the established scenery and machinery, dresses, 
and decorations. He will go forward before us all, and he will 
m backward behind us all. But let us hear his own account of 
lec Matter, 


‘It was on the plains of Troy that I first conceived the idea of this 
work, Wandering over that illustrious scene, surrounded by the tombs 
of heroes, and by the confluence of poetic streams, my musing thoughts 
clustered round the memory of that immortal song to which all creeds 
and countries alike respond, which has vanquished chance, and defies 
time, ~Deeming myself, (perchance too rashly,) in that excited hour, a 
we I cursed the destiny that had placed me in an age that boasted of 
Seing anti-poetical, And while my fancy thus struggled with my reason, 
rt — my mind, like the lightning which was then playing 
a amid ce those great poems which rise, the pyramids of poetic 
hath . ie falling and the fading splendour of less creations, the poet 

ever embodied the spirit of his time. Thus, the most heroic inet- 


* The Revolutionary Epick; the work of Disracli the youpger,—Moxon, 
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dent of an heroic age, produced in the Iliad an heroic epick ; thus, the 
consolidation of the most superb of empires, produced in the -Eneid y 
political epick ; the revival of learning, and the birth of vernacular 
renius, presented us, in the Divine Comedy, with a national epick ; and 
the reformation and its consequences called from the rapt lyre of Milton 
a religious epick. 

‘And the spirit of my time, shall it alone be uncelebrated ? 

‘Standing upon Asia, and gazing upon Europe, with the broad 
Hellespont alone between us, and the shadow of night descending on 
the mountains, these mighty continents appeared to me, as it were, the 
rival principles of government, that at present contend for the mastery 
of the world. “ What!” I exclaimed, “ is the revolution of France a less 
important event than the siege of Troy? Is Napoleon a less interesting 
character than Achilles?) For me remains the revolutionary epick.” ’— 
Preface. 

This is splendid writing, such as the author can pour forth 
whenever he pleases ; a jet of glittering silver; and yet the fallacy 
is evident on the very surface. pie poems, like pyramids, are 
built up in peaceful times ; though they, the poems at least, may 
imply previous storms. It makes no difference, that, with the 
last two poets, the peace was that of deleat and hopelessness; 
while Homer, probably, rejoiced in the passing of the heroic 
state into more organized government, as Virgil certainly did in 
the consolidation of the imperial rule: not one of them wrote 
during the period of transition: nor can it ever be that so high 
and intense a soul as is required for the achievement of an epic 
poem, should construct such poem while the great conflict is 
raging by which society is regenerated in new forms. Minds of 
this order are ever tn the conflict. Ask for them then, and 


The Minstrel Boy to the wars is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
[lis father’s sword he has girded on, 
His wild harp slung behind him. 


And there it hangs till the fight is over; ov, if sounded at all, 1 
is in some brie! war-song that shall stimulate the combatants, oF 
some low wail that mourns the fallen, or some snatch of tender- 
ness and beauty that shows duty not to have extinguished nature 
To say and sing the whole long story of the war, with due sym 
phony and accompaniments, episodes and descriptions, is quite au 
alter work: for the time, the best bard has other business; and 
so has Disraeli, if his be the true vocation to a revolutionary 
epic. He should not have thought of it yet. Chaos ean only be 
sung after creation. Neither the world nor the bard is ripened 
for a epie of the times, while the times are only those of tran- 
sition. Epics are not revolutionary. 

It is, perhaps, a question, whether there will ever be any more 


a It is not Impossible that prose fiction has so far succeeded 
tot ler functions and domain, as to preclude, finally, the restore 
tion ol . 


any heir of that ancient legitimate dynasty. 
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However that may be, this is not, we apprehend, the epic that 
to come, if there be one to come, Disraeli was probably born 
There are indications, in most of his writings, of a noble 
nature; but, as before said, he has been spoiled,—spoiled by that 
cleaving curse of our country, the spirit of aristocracy. He fears 
cneers and smiles, and affects heartlessness. Vivian Grey was 
alike a premature production, in its abundance of talent, and Its 
want of earnestness. Contarini Fleming is much nearer the spirit 
‘a which such a being as Disraeli should have commenced his 
career, It seemed as if nature were struggling within him against 
the blighting influences of society. Alroy, which is a gorgeous 
fit of orientalism, (not Jewish at all, despite genealogy,) was 
rather a relapse: there was a return towards artificiality: and 
here he is blundering, both in design and execution. In design, 
because, from the strong necessity of his nature, he who is capable 
of singing a revolution, must be employed in making the revolu- 
tion: and in execution, on the same principle, because he is 
resting on forms outworn, obsolete, and not objects of even po- 
etical faith, either to the writer or the reader. ‘The epics are all 
pervaded by the simple earnestness of their authors. If it were 
needful for Disraeli to put a preface to his fable, he should, in his 
own person, have declared his own strong convictions of the 
present condition, the past vicissitudes, and the future prospects of 
society: his lofty strains would then have had responsive echoes ; 
but Magros or Tag-ros, Lyridon or Derrydown,—who cares about 
any of their tribe? Who wants to hear angels, with wings and 
helmets, make long speeches before the throne of Demogorgon ? 
The Revolutionary Epic must be a revolution in epicry: it must 
be written ina new faith, which ts believed; not in an old faith, 
which is not believed. ‘There can never be intensity again, in the 
stale machinery which is here adopted. 

The poem opens with the pleadings before Demogorgon, of 
Magros, the genius of feudalism, (which are presented in this 
first book,) and those of his ascending rival, Lyridon, the genius 
of federalism, which are to follow in the second book, when De- 
mogorgon will pronounce judgment, and the earthly harlequinade 
commence. Many isolated passages have so much beauty, that 
we should be tempted to transcribe them, but for the brief space 
to which this notice is necessarily confined. They cannot redeem 
the erroneousness of the plan » but they make it a ‘ glorious 
blunder,’ as Byron said of the universe. ‘The author declares 
that, supposing the public to decide against this specimen of his 
poem, ‘he shall, without a pang, hurl his lyre to limbo.” We 
Would not have him do that, nor suppress any portion which he 
has actually written, But, as to completing it,—it can but be a 
faliure ; and failures always make us melancholy. Disraeli, him- 
self, seems to us in danger of being a failure,—a failure of Nature, 
a work as boldly conceived as his own ; yet we cannot and will 
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not despair of him. Let him go into parliament ; let him fall jy 
love: let him be converted, and go out into heathen lands as a 
missionary; let him head an insurrection in some country where 
oppression is too grievous to be borne ; let him do, be, or suffer 
anything that will give singleness of aim, concentration, intensity, 
to his great and varied faculties, and he will then be redeemed to 
the high destiny to which he was born. 





OPINIONS OF THE NON-PETITIONING PUBLIC ON 
CHURCH REFORM. 


By the Writer of Daily Bread and Deliverance from Evil, 


Arter the determination of the Aristocracy to abide by the Com 
Laws, what are our hopes of Church Reform from the present 
Ministry? ‘They are summed up ina proverb, which we have 
either heard or invented—*‘ Blessed is the man who expecteth 
little, verily Ae shall not disappointed.’ We have as little doubt 
about the timidity of the Whigs, as about the obstinacy of the 
Church. ‘The Lord Chancellor will not have the courage to bring 
forward any Church Reform, of which he cannot say to Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, Deans and Chapters, in the set form ot 
Convocation, Placetne vobis, Domini Doctores 2* — Placetne vobis 
Magistri ? and the High Church will have the obstinacy to prefer 
swimming on with the evils temporal and spiritual which are 
destroying it, to getting rid of the danger by an effectual Reform. 
It is only an insufficient and ineffective Church Retorm about 
which Convoeation will answer the Lord Chancellor, Placet nobis. 
Dominis Doctoribus. Placet nobis. Mayistris. 

With hardly a single exception we have no confidence in [pis- 
copal sincerity. We would abide by the seeret opinions, temporal 
and spiritual, of many on the Bench. But in their public profes- 
sions, coute qui cotite, we place little faith. What can be said of 
an Evangelical Bishop, deprecating the name of Watts, the Dis- 
senter, whom even the High Church Doctor delighted to honour, 
appearing on the minutes of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge? What can be said of a political Bishop deprecating 
the children of Irish Protestants and Catholics being taught 
together some of the thousand things about which they may 
learn to agree. What shall be said of a latitudinarian Bishép 
enforcing on the clergy of his diocess, the reading of that Athi 
hasian creed, which pronounces of all, save only the extreme 
orthodox, ‘without doubt they shall perish everlastingly.’ Of the 
Government which sacrifices Church and State to the opinions and 
interests of such men we will venture a prophecy. A little w hile, and 
the Whigs were teaching the people to sneer ‘at the Church. 


* Does it pleave, you, Lords Doctors ? Does it please you, Regent Masters ? 
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little while, and the Whigs will be again neglecting a great op- 
ortunity of removing all ground of sneering from the Church, 
Vet a little while, and the Whigs will be the victims, after 
having been the champions, of the Church. The fangs and 
claws they dare not pare will turn and rend them. They will 
be taught the lesson of the coming time—that truth is of as 
much importance as justice. They advanced their own in- 
terests by the efforts they made for justice. Their neglect of 
truth will ruin these interests. 

[It must be obvious to every one who reflects on the history of the 
last half century, that the defence of a system, of which the tempo- 
ralities of Episcopacy may be said to be the apex, has been the real 
cause of our wars and debt, of our disturbances and rates. Who 
does not know that we went to war with France to avoid the neces- 
sity of reform in Chureh and State, and that we extended our poor- 
rates ad infinitum in order to keep the lowest orders quiet whilst we 
fought that battle ? ‘The sinecure pensions of bishops, and deans, 
aud prebendaries (we are not speaking of the working elergy, who 
ire not paid as they deserve) were the very apex of the system, 
pointing indeed to heaven, but rooted in earth, under sanction of 
Which civil placemen and pensioners defied reform. Now that 
we are a little more habituated to measure the salaries of officials 
by the profitable exertions their offices require from them, when 
we cast one eye on the laboriousness, the usefulness, and the 
salaries of the bench of judges, and the other eye on the otiose- 
hess, the unprofitableness, and the emoluments of the bench of 
hishops, we feel inclined to ask, Has common sense or common 


justice any voice in these matters ? 


_Let the Whigs beware, lest the union between Church and 
“tate, should it come to be considered an union between the 
aristocracy and the prelacy to keep up high rents and high places, 
should Lecome an excuse’ for every union which may imagine it 
“a promote the interest of a party by neglecting that. of the com- 

munity, 
We believe the Government is allowing itself to be deceived, 
on the one hand, by the petitions which have been got up by 
Partisans of the Church, and, on the other hand, by the com- 
Jingad absence of petitions for Church Reform, into a great and 
‘all Fespecting the opinions and feelings of the people. 
that ih. ss dl these may be at present respecting whut it is 
7 mstitutes Church Reform, they are sure to become every 
think oy ag more decided against a Ministry which does not 
responsi act honestly and boldly, but attempts to shuffle oft its 
ti ‘hago the shoulders of its constituents, ee 
evidence dere lar circumstances, we have little faith in the 
rege “Sil a aad absence of petitions ; being convinced, 
forming or = ish people, at the very time they are sluggish in 
6 OF expressing distinct opinions, are.in the habit of hug- 
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ging up and cherishing very decided feelings. Tf a Whig 
Ministry will not take the trouble to watch dissatisticd looks. 
and listen to angry tones, but expect Enghshmen to eX Dress 
their feelings with all the vivacity of Frenchmen, and to eaunciate 
their opinions with the precision of Scotchmen, we worn they 
they will be roused from their error, both as it relates to Cory 
Laws and to Church Retorm, on the day of eleetion. of vot scone 
Instead of measuring its conduct exclusively by ic p / Uaiing 
public, the Government would be wise, whether in teceticu oo fe 
Irish Church, the Corn Laws, or the English Caurch. (he ping 
in view the amount of taxation necessary to defray he i'crest o 
the debt, and to meet the current expenses of (he yoar.) to ass 
itself whether, from the known circumstances of the case, there 
must not be a non-petitioning public, which has pretty decided 
feelings, though it may not make public very distinct opinions on 
all these questions. ‘The Whigs allowed the very best opportuni 
of converting the Church from a bad master into a good servaii 
to pass by, and omitted to place its policy towards the Churea, 
once and for aye, in a commanding aud honourable position, 
Another opportunity is about to oceur of employing the Chureh to 
render a service to the State as important as it is honourable— 
the service of national education. If a commission to inquire in’o 
the state of education were to send their ‘assistants’ through hal! 
the number of parishes which the assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioners have visited, evidences of such a mass of ignorance, and ol 
such an extent of brutality, would be collected as would convinee 
us of the necessity of at least offering opportunities of education to 
the people, and would prove that the danger of a good education 
being rejected as compulsory, exists only in the pretended fears of 
persons whose real fears are lest their supporters 1 the Church 
should answer, Non placet nobis, dominis doctoribus ; non placet 
nobis, magistris. And, of course, the same timid spirit whieh 
causes Ministers not to do their duty on the question of national 
education, at least till they have the impulse and sanction of a 
petitioning public, will cause them not to meddle with the tem- 
poralities and spiritualities of the Church beyond the point te 
which the sanction of Convocation will extend,—Placet nobis 

dominis doctoribus ; placet nobis, magistris. a 
There is, We repeat, a non-petitioning public whom the Whigs 
ought to fear, a publie which devolves on its representatives the 
power and responsibility of doing what is right about the educa 
tion, the femporalities, and the spinitualities of the Chureh ; and 
has its own Opinions, and feelings, and expectations on the subject, 
Saat ~m on the day of election, if not oe i 
ray AM ; ic oe allow itself to be answered, ( pos 
alii eelhey ek = ~s 1aday we sneered at the ( ee see 
‘We did not bom imented the Dissenters ; but will re ‘ 
Hot put you in your places either to sneer at the ortho 
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dox, or to compliment the heterodox, but to bring into the trea- 
cury whatever sums are wasted on the fat stalls of men who do 
not work nor do any service ; secondly, to turn the attention of 
those who do work and do good service, to national edueation, 
che want of which is equally destroying the people and the 
Church ; and, lastly, on all matters of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
neither to sneer nor to compliment, neither to be silent nor to 
roless, but just to speak the truth in all seriousness.’ 

We have spoken a few words, (and a few words only need to 
be spoken, for the whole matter is clear as light to the people, ) 
about ecclesiastical sinecures, places, and pensions. We have 
said a few more words, in our last Number, about the absolute 
necessity, and exceeding practicability of national education. 
The waut of education is vaguely, but strongly felt by the people 
themselves; and, like hunger, it suggests a ravenous craving, but 
no definite opinion, But to all who wateh the signs of the time, 
its unbelief, its sneering, and its unprincipledness, which are 
breaking up the bonds of society, it must be quite plain that an 
intellectual advance, namely, in strength of evidence and firmness 
of conviction; a moral advance, namely, in sumplicity of sincerity, 
and in purity of truth; and a political advance, namely, in pro- 
fessing before God and man only what we believe, and in sub- 
mitting ourselves, before God and man, to all that we profess, is 
the crying want of the times. 

We are needing a ministry, but, above all, we are wanting a 
Statesman, who will dare to abide by the truth, whether it be for 
loss or gain, Such a man would be listened to when he told the 
people, —This sacrifice must be made by the landholder; this 
sacrifice must be made by the fundholder ; this sacrifice must be 
made by the Church; this sacrifice must be made by the Dis- 
senter ; this sacrifice must be made by the aristocracy ; and this 
sacrifice must be made by the people. ‘The rigid noble is not 
such aman: he stands by his order. The pliant lawyer is not 
such aman: he stands not to his promises. It is said there is 
an honester and bolder statesman rising into power. We are not 
Worshippers of the rising sun: but if, indeed, the sun is rising to 
pour light and heat equally on all, we will bless God for that 
useful light. 

It is quite impossible to look round without being convinced 
that we want moral power to guide and controul mere physical 
lorce, There is a flaming gulf in the forum, which will not close 
till many sacrifices have been offered. If these sacrifices are 
made Ireely, it may be hoped they will be accepted. But there 
is a retributive justice abroad which will demand them if they 
are not freely given. The people say, you have heaped upon us 
eight hundred millions of debt, what will vou contribute to its 
Payment? You have betrayed us into anarchy, what will you 
do to bring back peace ? ' 
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The re-edification of a nation is not the coup de thédtre of a 
French constitution, sworn to vehemently by all, to be trodden 
under foot by each. It implies truth, and conviction, and obe- 
dience. It cannot be denied that there is such a thing as moral 
truth, as well as physical truth. ‘The questions, ‘What is truth? 
‘who will show us any good ?’ imply that we know not truth, not 
that there is not truth. The question, ‘Who will show us any 
good?’ would be more difficult to answer, if it were not coupled 
with the question, ‘What is truth?’ In establishing what js 
truth, we may hope to establish, who will show us good? This is 
what the world needs. The word of truth and power must go 
forth into the moral chaos: ‘ Let there be light.” Let us not be 
so foolish as to mistake what is only darkness visible, for too 
much light. We have it not in our power to return, either for 
good or for evil, to complete darkness. It may then be wise to 
increase the light, which at present is gloomy, and _portentous, 
and threatening, till it is sufficient to light every man on his 
way. 

We had hoped the Chancellor, at least, with his power of place 
and patronage, would have said to the chaos, Let there be light. 
He need not have sneered, he need not have complimented, he 
need not have professed: he should have expressed a deep and 
solemn conviction that there is darkness, thick, fearful darkness 
over all the people, the moral darkness of discord and anarchy, 
which there is just sufficient intellectual light to render visible, 
but not to show the remedy. Opportunities of education, are 
what is wanted. It is wanted to soften men’s hearts, even more 
than to enlighten their intellects. 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 
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The Book of Penalties. 

‘Tue penalties imposed for the protection of the public revenue, for 
the purposes of police, and for the security of individual transactions, 
are extremely numerous, and not unfrequently ruinous in operation. 
Mardly a pursuit of civil life, whether of pleasure or profit, can be entered 
upon without being liable to penal visitation, We cannot travel on the 
highway, swing a gate, read a newspaper, buy a_ pair of stockings, 
recelve Of pay money, take medicine, nor even engage in religious Wor 
ship, without being obnoxious to some overt or latent enactment, scat 
tered through the wide waste of the Statutes at large, —Preface. 
if ‘ye 80 the Author has made a dictionary of them, where we may 
ms a order, the pocket-traps which beset us. We cannes 
+3 aa i us book to nervous persons of limited incomes. It is better 
aah x to uve in the hourly a of death. And liability to penalty 

nevitable as mortality itself, Nor ought the book to be sold to 
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informers. We fear it may tempt many into that profession, It might be 
titled ‘ the Informer’s Way to Wealth ; or the § Rascal 8 Ready Reckoner, 
or * Receipts for Robbery prepared by Parliament. If any, like Ajax, 
refer to perish in the light, here may they see the countless perils of 
the most cautious path. ‘I'll gaze no more, lest my brain turn,’ Even 
the little which a poor reviewer has 1s dear to him, and only think of 
one’s only shilling going ‘ half to the king and half to the informer.’ 


_ 





Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia, by M. Victor 
Cousin. ‘Translated by Sarah Austin, 

We English are great haters of compulsion —except in those affairs 
in which we have been used to it. There it seems the most proper and 
natural thing in the world. ‘To compel a man to toil and fight on board 
ship, is a camel which we can swallow : to compel a parent to have his 
child instructed, is a gnat at which we stram. Habit reconciles us to 
the one, and our sense of property makes us hate the other, ‘ My chil- 
dren shall be taught or not as J please.” In a very judicious preface, 
Mrs. Austin treats this prejudice most gently and winningly. The 
admirable document which she has translated contains material for the 
removal of almost every doubt and difficulty on the subject of national 
education. Moreover, it has the important recommendation of not 
being at all theoretical. It is fact, detail, actual experiment. We 
heartily thank the translator for the essential service which she has 
rendered to the cause of popular instruction in this country. 





An Essay on the Moral Constitution and History of Man. Edinburgh, 
Tait ; London, Fox. 

ConsIDERABLE portions of this Essay have appeared in the Christian 
Pioneer ; we are glad to see it entire; and hope that the author will not 
long withhold the speculations referred to at its conclusion. He has 
traced the intellectual and moral progressiveness of mankind in the 
spirit of Christian philosophy, and laid a good foundation for the com- 
munication of his views as to the ultimate form which society is destined 
to take, and the means by which that state will be realised. His work 
isan illustration of the providential education of the human race, and 
points towards the objects and results of that education. We cannot 
better complete our brief description, than by an extract from the plain 
and unpretending preface by which the Essay is introduced, * The 
author is not a theologian in the common acceptation of the term, that 
is, he is not exclusively attached to any sect or system, He would wish 
rather to be considered a philosopher, if that term likewise had not 
undergone a change from its original meaning. In antiquity, philosophy 
and religion were united, and should never have been divorced; but the 
priests of the dark ages assumed an exclusive and baneful dominion 
over religion, so that when learning was revived, philosophers soon 
came to be disgusted at the uncouth and distorted form of popular piety. 
In some respects, this Essay attempts to reunite those old friends and 
natural allies—religion and philosophy ; and the author has sanguine 
expectations that the fruit of such reunion will be the accomplishment of 
those hopes—which poets and philosophers—which wise and good men 
of all ages, have entertained of the ultimate destiny of Man,’ 
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India, A Poem. By a young Civilian of Bengal. 
We like this book for having a purpose, a strong purpose; which js 
more than most books and poems have ; but we cannot think the author 
judicious in attempting an exposure of the misgovernment of Hindostan, 
through the medium of three cantos of heroic verse, however polished 
and nervous much of that verse may be. This sort of business is pow 
always transacted in prose. 








Remarks on Transportation, A Second Letter to Earl Grey. By R, 
Whately, D. D. Archbishop of Dublin. 


Some pamphlets published in Van Diemen’s Land have occasioned 
this supplement to the Archbishop’s work on Secondary Punishments. 
It acutely and conclusively exposes the inconsistency of the writers, who 
are shown to have employed the most opposite statements, so that those 
statements did but tend to keep up the supply of convicts to the colony. 
‘The doubts expressed in our note on the Van Diemen’s Land almanac, 
in last September’s Repository, are completely laid to rest by this pub- 
lication, Which may be considered as settling the question of transpor- 
tation as a punishment. 








National Lyrics and Songs for Music. By Felicia Hemans. 


Mrs. Hemans always handles her harp like a lady; and, we may add, 
like an English lady. In her compositions we are always sure of pro- 
pricty, refinement, grace, sweetness, and kind and pious feeling. We 
find also an admixture of verbiage, conventionalism, and narrow na- 
tionality. She worships chivalry and glory with the adoration of a 
sentimental school-girl. It would seem passing strange that one 80 
characteristically gentle should sing so much of war and warriors, did we 
not know what woman’s training is, how it sacrifices the strength of 
intellect to the pride of dependence. Young heroes, with sisters and 
loves at home, who fall in foreign fields, are the favourites of her muse, 
Remembering what sort of wars we have waged, and how our armies 
have been officered, we rather doubt the pre-eminent claims of this class 
of persons to poetical apotheosis. ‘The old high wars of England’ 
were mostly expeditions for plunder and slaughter on a large scale, and 
her recent ‘high wars’ have had little to recommend them to those 
whose delights are in the charities of home, the fondnesses of affection, 
the loveliness of nature, and the sympathies of religion. We regret 
that Mrs. Hemans should not perceive the incongruity ; but we rejoice 
that in her it és an incongruity, an error of the intellect, and not of the 
heart, whose inspiration has dictated so many com positions full of trath, 
beauty, and pathos, The volume before us ‘contains, besides a few 
peems on subjects of national tradition, all those of the author’s pieces 
Which have, at different periods, been composed either in the form of 
the ballad, the song, or the scena, with a view to musical adaptation. 

After ail deductions, such a collection must be generally welcome. In 
mentioning the exquisite beauty of the lines entitled ‘the Haunted 
House,’ we only indicate a favourite amongst many which might sub- 
stantiate a claim to similar praise, ‘ 
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LETTER FROM AN ENGLISHMAN TO A FRENCHMAN, ON A RECENT 
 POLOGY IN THE JOURNAL DES DEBATS,’ FOR THE FAULTS 
NGLISH NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
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Thhk , : , ' : | 
(—s. a criticism on Mr. Bulwer’s recent work, ¢ england and the 
Lugiisa. 

‘| 


he well-known author of these articles is a person to whose 
writings on Kneland some attention is due, fie is one of the 
fw brenchmen who have a considerable aecquamtance with 





nelish literature: and he knows, for a forergner, much of 
Eneland. tis knowledge, however, is of a kind which reminds 
me of a saving of one of my own countrymen. Somebody having, 
in his presence, praised a third person very highly for the exten- 
senieinn at his knowledge, ‘ Yes,’ lie replied, ‘he knows exactly 
enough oi every subject to have the wrong opinion.’ Precisely 
of this kind is the knowledge which M. Chales possesses of 
Mngland. THe knows just enough to encourage him to entertain 
the most erroneous opinions. He knows just enough to believe 
that whatever he does not know, does not exist. He knows just 
enough to be able to read a work, by a writer of acknowledged 
merit, abounding with descriptions and exemplifications of many 
of the most striking features in the social state of Great Britain, 
and to close the book without having received a single impres- 
sion; never dreaming that he can have any thing to learn on the 
sugject of England from an instructed and clever Englishman ; 
setting down, in the quietest manner, as groundless and worth- 
less, every thing in the book which goes beyond what he pre- 
viously knew, 








It would be ungracious in an Englishman to be severe on a 
loreigner for not being severe upon us. I am glad when a 
Mrenchman praises the English; I am glad when, in a certain 
stage of luis intellectual developement, he even overpraises us, as | 
i: amalso when an Englishman, in the same stage of his progress, 
overpraises the French. It is a natural reaction against the 
hatioual prejudice and antipathy from which both countries have 
but recently emerged. [tis also a very natural middle stage in the 
expansion of an individual intellect. A vulgar person sees only 
the virtues of his own nation, only the faults of other nations: 
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but when, ourselves beginning to rise above the herd, we first 

pereeive the faults which are prevalent among our own country- 

mei, Weare apt to pass into the contrary extreme, and to exaggerate 

4 ie degree of positive excellence which is implied by the absence of 

those particular faults in other nations. While we continue 

igoted, all we see in foreigners is, that they have not our vir- 
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tues: when we become half-enlightened, we sometimes see only 
that they have not our faults, forgetting, or not sufficiently recol. 
lecting, ‘that they have other faults which may be equally or 
more per nicious. 

This last one-sidedness Mr. Bulwer may have partly fallen 
into: and even if, as I am more inclined to think, he is not justly 
chargeable with it, yet the tone of severe animadversion in 
which he speaks to his own countrymen of their national vices, 
might require to be modified if he were speaking of those 
same vices to foreigners; just as we should remonstrate with a 
brother or a friend in far stronger terms than we should use in 
spe “aking of the faults of that brother or friend to a stranger, who 
is not already familiar with their good qualities, A writer, there- 
fore, who had to introduce Mr. Bulwer’s book to the French 
public, would have had much to say in mitigation of the un- 
favourable impression which might be produced by such strie- 
tures on the English if taken without qualification. He might 
have said to the French reader, ‘ Here is a powerfully drawn 
picture of the faults of the English character; but a character is 
not to be judged sole ‘ly by its faults. The characteristic faults, 
both of an individual and of a people, always point to their 
characteristic virtues: and if you display the one without the 
other, you may produce either a panegyric or a satire, which you 
will, but not a fair judgment. By insisting, in the same manner, 
upon the faults of the French character, w ithout placing by their 
side those excellences which are often the bright side of the very 
same qualities, a picture might be made of France as repulsive 
as Mr. Bulwer’s picture of England, though with a different kind 
of repulsiveness 

Had M. Chales reviewed Mr. Bulwer’s book in this spirit, he 
would have merited the thanks of both countries. But the course 
he has adopt dis the very reverse. Instead of bringing forward 
the other half of the truth, he denies that half which Mr. Bulwer 
- is so cleverly delineated. Instead of teaching France to know 

» he teaches us not to know ourselves. Instead of using our 
aie le to nee his own countrymen, he will not allow us to 
be improved | v theirs. Instead of pointing out to the French 
how much good, and good of the highest and rarest kind, and good 
which they are far from having yet equalled, coexists in If ngland 
with all the evil which Mr. Bulwer describes, he boldly avers 
that the evil is not evil. 

Such commendation of England is worse than the ane jent anti- 
pathy. It is unnecessary for me, writing to you, to heap Up 
common places on the importance of friends ship and sympathy 
between two such nations ; but we want you to symyp% athize in ovr 
Virtues, not in our faults. The wiser and better of the F inglish 
will not thank a Frenchman for stepping in with a denial ora vil” 
dication of all that they most disapprove i in their own countryme?, 
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all that they are daily and hourly struggling against, all that 
they are striving to make their countrymen ashamed of. ‘The 
disposition to hold fast by a favourite vice does not stand in need 
of any foreign support. ‘The moral teachers of England, those 
who are labouring for the regeneration of England’s national 
character, might have hoped for aid and encouragement from 
the nobler spirits abroad ; they are at least justified in presuming 
that they know their own country as well as M. Chales knows it, 
that they wish every jot as well to it, and are quite as unlikely to 
judge it harshly, where harshness is not deserved. 

Mr. Bulwer has employed a large part of his work in contend- 
ing against what every Knglishman of the slightest elevation of 
soul has long cried out against, as emphatically and disgustingly 
our national vice: the universal and all-absorbing struggle to be 
or to appear rich, and the readiness to make any sacrifice of 
ease, comfort, or personal dignity, for the appearance of mixing 
with, or of being honoured with the notice of, the wealthy. For 
his spirited denunciation of this vice he is called to account by 
M. Chales in the following terms :-— 

‘Supposez qu'un Anglais, qui sait que le commerce c’est toute la 
Grande Bretagne, et que le commerce sans la garantie de la proprieté 
nexiste pas, écrive deux volumes pour se moquer de la propriete, pour 
la bafouer, comme fille ainée de l’égoisme et comme mére de tous les 
abus; que penseriez-vous de lui /—Qu’il faut l’envoyer & la maison de 
force s'il est dans son bon sens, et A Bedlam s’il est en délire-—Envoyez-y 
done M. Bulwer, l’auteur de Paul Clifford, de Pelham, et de Devereuaz, 
M. Bulwer devenu saint-simonien, M. Bulwer qui se moque de la pro- 
priété et qui n’épargne pas le commerce. Imaginez ce que ce serait 
quune Angleterre sans commerce, une Angleterre spartiate, qui croupirait 
dans son ignorance et dans son abrutissement. Le bel esprit M. Bulwer 
a des railleries tres mordantes contre le patriotisme égoiste de l'homme 
qui aime son pays comme sa propricté personnelle, ‘Tout ce que nous 
aimons, ne l’aimons-nous pas comme nous appartenant, ou comme 
devant nous appartenir? M. Bulwer fait des caricatures vives, gro- 
tesques, coloriées, et s’attaque surtout au gros commercant de la Cité, 
appuye sur la colonne de chiffres et plein de son importance, Od 
serait, sans de tels appuis, la prospérité de la Grande Bretagne? Od 
Seralent ses Immenses fabriques, ses gigantesques usines, et ses admirables 
ports? Ces choses ne se font pas avec du dandysme et du bel esprit. 
M. Bulwer ressemble trop & ces sophistes Athéniens qui amusaient le 
peuple aux dépens de ce qu'il avait de meilleur et de plus utile, pour lui 
apprendre les jolies phrases, les images agréables, et les frivoles combats 
de la parole. ei 

We have heard of sophists, both at Athens and in other 
Places, who have amused the people at the expense of what are 
usually considered to be «ce qu’ils avaient de meilleur et de plus 
utile,” their love of \ irtue, their love of freedom, their love of their 
Pountry, their love of the pursuits of intellect, their love of God. 
But this is the first time we have seen any one reproached with 
attempting to laugh his countrymen out of the love of money ; 
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the first time a people were ever warned not to let themselves he 
cajoled into laying down the desire to grow rich, or, as Mr, 
M:‘Culloch would phrase it, © the desire inherent in all ma ‘kind 
of bettering their condition,’ by the alluremeuts of * jolies phrases’ 
and * images agréables.” W ould to God that there were in the 
world, that there had ever been in the world since i emerged 
from chaos, any people, any the smallest, paltricst tribe in the 
wildest, most inhospitable desert, among whom the danger lay on 
that side! Alas! it is not against such small weapons as a few 
declamatory phrases and bons mots, that the aid of moralists ani 
politicians needs be invoked to strengthen a passion, agatust (hie 
excesses of which the highest degree of human culture yet attained 
is barely able to contribute some small counterpoise, and to 
neutralize some of its more detestable, of its more pittable 
influences ! 

Did M. Chales ever know what it was to live in a country 
where the whole of life is but one incessant turmoil and struggle 
about obtaining the means of livelihood ? where the grand _ 
of the existence of him who has five hundred pounds a year, 1s to 
make them a thousand? of him who has one thousand, tom: np 
them two? of him who has two thousand, to make them ten? 
where next to gelting more, the ruling passion is to appear to the 
world as if you had already got more, by spending or see ming to 
spend more than you have? where hi ardly amy branch of education 
is valued, hardly any kind of knowle dge ¢ ‘ultivated, which does not 
lead in the directest Way to some money-ge (ting end ? where 
whatever of any higher culture still forms part of the recei ed 
systems of education, is strikingly in contrast with the spirit of 
the age, and is ke ‘pt alive only by some remains of respec for old 
customs and traditional feclings ? where (except a few of the 
richest of all, who in every country lead idle and useless tives) 
scarce a man can be found who has leisure to think, leisure to 
read, leisure to feel? where such a phenomenon is scarcely known, 
as a man who prete rs his libe ty to a little more money, wis tke 
so many thousands in France, ean sit down contented 1 ba 
small patrimony, affording him the necessaries and com/orts ol 
life, but nothing for ostentation, and devote himself to literature. 
polities, science, art, or even to the mere enjoyment of quiet t lel- 
sure? where by most it would sc arcely be deemed eredi ble if it 
were told that such men existed ? where one who professe «d to act 
upon such prince iples would he supposed either to have some 
purpose to serve by assuming a false character, or to have 


renounced wealth because wealth had renounced him, because he 
had not talents or industr 
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natural, and that all other persons feel as they do ; they do not 
hilosophize on it, and make a theory to justify it ; they leave 
that to their French apologist. And the truth is, it is not pro- 
erly the love of money which is actuating them; in nine cases 
out of ten it is not properly a passion at all, —it is a mere habit ; 
the acquisition of money 1s of such immense value in their eyes, 
not because they really care much for i/, but because they care 
for nothing else. Where they are conscious of a motive, what 
they are aiming at 1S consequence : to kee pup their Importance in 
the eyes of others, by keeping up what almost alone gives 
importance in England, the appearance of a Jarge income. “But 
they are often unconscious even of this; they are following a 
blind mechanical impulse, whic ‘+h renders money, and the re puta- 
tion of having money, the imme diate end of their actions, without 
their knowing that it is so, far less why it is so, and they are 
merely astonished and incredulous when the ‘y meet with any one 
who acts as if with Aim the case were otherwise. But if their 
eyes could be opened to the real state of their own souls, if their 
imaginations could be cultured up to the bare perception of the 
existence of riches which are above money, and which money will 
not purchase, believe me they would be ‘the last persons to ‘make 
the kind of defence for themselves which M. Chales makes for 
them. If they knew what they lose by caring for nothing in the 
world but to ‘ get on’ in it, they would laugh at the bare idea of 
sacrificing the tranquillity of their lives for the sake of ‘la pros- 
perite de la Grande Bretagne. Yes, it is too true that in 
England a man is but one wheel ina machine; and that the 
human race, judging from English experience, would seem to 
have been created in order that there might be ‘immenses fa- 
briques,” ‘ gigantesques usines, and ‘admirables ports.’ But 
though this is the resudé, it is not the intention. A foreigner 
lands in London or Live -rpool, and seeing such docks, suc sh we are- 
houses, such manufactories as he never saw before, thinks it vastly 
line to belong to a country which has such things; but the mer- 
chant, or the manufacturer, does he ever think of taking credit 
to himself for toiling and seraping in order that his country ma 
possess docks and manufactories? ‘The man has no such thought, 
hor would it afford him any solace if he had: he is only thinking, 
poor man, of how to ese ape from bankruptey, or how to be able to 
move into a finer house, in a more fashionable quarter of the town. 
[f the writer to whom I am replying has never known such a 
country as that which [ have endeavoured to place before his 
imagination, let him bless heaven that he has not; that he lives 
a country where money, though it adds to a person’s conse- 
quence, is not necessary to it; where a great thinker or a great 
Writeris a more limp ortant individu al than the richest landowner 
or banker; where any one who has a whole coat on his back, 
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though he live in a single room on a fifth floor, is thought and 
thinks himself as fit for any society or any salon in the eapital, 
and is treated on as perfect a footing of equality When there, as 
the richest man in the nation. Let M. Chales well meditate on 
these advantages, and if he would learn by contrast how to appre- 
ciate them, let him read Mr. Bulwer’s book ; for as yet, it is evi. 
dent, he has but looked into it. 

Does not he accuse Mr. Bulwer of having written his book 
expressly to decry the institution of property ? of wishing to put 
an end to commerce? of demanding ‘une Angleterre sans com- 
merce, une Angleterre spartiate, qui croupirait dans son igno- 
rance et dans son abrutissement ?? Now, every person either in 
Eneland or France who has read the book, knows that there is 
not in it, from beginning to end, so much as one word either 
against the institution of property or against commerce. — It ts 
only M. Chales who in his simplicity imagines, that whoever 
hints that the trading spirit and the love of ‘money-getting can 
possibly exist in excess, must be an enemy to property and to 
commerce. All the moral writers who have ever lived, Greek, 
Roman, German, English, French, were all, according to this 
writer's curious definition, ‘Saint-Simonians.’ 

Mr. Bulwer is occasionally superficial, and like all epigram- 
matic writers, frequently attains smartness at the expense of 
accuracy ; he also occasionally temporizes with some classes of 
the enemies of improvement ; but, with all its faults, his book is 
the truest ever written on the social condition of Kneland; and 
the French may be assured, that although he misunderstands 
many of the smaller features of the Enelish character, he has not 
in greater things at all overcharged the unfavourable side.  Be- 
cause he writes with perhaps somewhat too visible an aiming at 
effect, M. Chales accuses him of attempting to make fallacies 
pass by means of lively writing; unconscious that the very live- 


- ? 


liness of the writing is acting upon himself in quite the contrary 
way: he thinks the observations must be shallow because they 
are brilliantly expressed. Mr. Bulwer’s English readers have, I 
make no doubt, been very generally impressed in the same 
manner. It would be a great mistake to suppose that frivolity of 
manner in this country prepossesses readers in favour of an 
author's opinions; on the contrary, it excites a prejudice agaist 
them. But Mr. Bulwer probably thought it better to be read, 
even at a disadvantage, than not to be read. Such is the choice 
a writer usually has to make, in addressing himself. to English 
readers, at least of the higher and middle classes. If his mode 
of writing be lively and amusing, they distrust all he says; tf he 

not amusing, they do not read him at all. ; 
I could easily prove to you by examples that the necessit¥ ol 
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Bulwer’s book, even in matters of fact. For the sake of being 
amusing, he could not be content to discuss, he thought it neces- 
sary to paint. But, fora picture, details are necessary as well as 
outlines: and the details which were requisite for correctly filling 
up the picture, Mr. Bulwer often did not know. ' his is particu- 
larly conspicuous 1n all that he writes about Irance. ‘Thus, to 
take one instance among many, Mr. Bulwer dwells much, and 
with reason, on the characteristic fact (a fact connected with 
many other differences between the two countries) of the great 
yersonal consideration possessed in France by the leading jour- 
nalists, while in England men are ashamed rather than proud of 
a connection with even the most successful newspaper. Almost 
all Mr. Bulwer’s general remarks on this subject are just and 
pertinent ; but he must needs illustrate his assertions by an ima- 
inary conversation between a supposed editor of ‘The Times’ 
and M. Bertin de Vaux. In this conversation there are some 
clever traits of satire, but the part which is borne in it by the 
representative of French journalism must, by every Parisian who 
reads it, be felt as laughably incongruous and absurd; the smallest 
blunder being that M. Bertin de Vaux, peer of Trance, late 
deputy for the department of Seine et Oise, is confounded with 
M. Bertin ?aéné, principal editor and responsible manager of the 
Journal des Débats. 

This reminds me of a most portentous piece of ignorance of the 
state of society in England which M. Chales displays, in conjunc- 
tion with a curiously perverse misapplication of a true principle. 
We are all familiar with that kind of philosophic pedantry, which, 
when it has got hold of a few truths which it conceives to be a 
test of superiority over the vulgar, applies them @ tort et a 
travers, aud sees proof of ignorance of them in the bare fact of 
maintaining an opinion different from its own on any subject, 
Thus M. Chales declares Mr. Bulwer to be entirely mistaken in 
deeming the position of a man of letters to be a more desirable 
one in France than in England; and then favours his readers 
with a column and a half of observations on the intrinsic worth- 
lessness of the character of a mere man of letters, a writer by 
profession, a hack, who does not write because he has something 
to say, but who must find something to say in order that he may 
write, and by writing may obtain food or praise. Undoubtedly, 
this is acharacter of no great worth or dignity, and the observa- 
tions of M. Chales on the subject are perfectly just, and the 
more just the more out of place; for, as M. Chales ought to have 
well known, Mr. Bulwer was not complaining of any neglect 
shown to such literary hacks, who, on the contrary, are almost 
the only prosperous persons among our public writers ; but of the 
almost insuperable obstacles with which those writers have to 
struggle who are not mere ‘hommes de lettres, but students, 
Siving forth to the world the fruits of their studies ; and the very 
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inferior estimation in which intellectual pursuits and intellectual 
eminence are held, in whatever manner exemplified. 

It is a fact, that of all the men of scientific eminence now iy. 
ing in Great Britam, whether eminent in moral and political or in 
mathematical and physical knowledge, there is scarcely one who, 
if he wanted a subsistence, could gain it by his scientific pursuits, 
The consequence is, that the finest scientific talents are, in the 
present state of society, almost lost to the world. xcept the one 
or two in a hundred who possess an independent fortune, all the 
men of high philosophical intellect in Great Britain depend for 
food and clothing upon the vulgar pursuits of some mechanical 
business, which could be quite adequately performed by persons 
with none, or with a far smaller share of their exalted qualities ; 
and are able to devote to their higher calling only the few leisure 
hours left them by the intense competition of the multitudes who, 
for a little bread, are willing to labour incessantly without any 
leisure at all. 

Among ‘men of letters’ it is upon such persons as these 
that the defects in the present state of society in Great Britain 
fall the most heavily. As for the hack writers, whom M. Chales 
with so much justice condemns, they, ina world which, whether 
it confesses it or not, is really governed by the press, can always, 
by skilfully playing upon the meaner passions of the public or of 
particular classes, reap a tolerable pecuniary harvest. Of consi- 
deration indeed they have little, and deserve, if possible, less; and 
this brings me to the statement of M.Chales which I character- 
ized as a portentous piece of ignorance. He Says i— 

‘M. Bulwer, toujours un peu frivole, a signalé entre la France et 
Angleterre des diférences lnaginaires, Le rang quil attribue a l’édi- 
teur dun journal francais, est tout a fait illusvire. En Angleterre 
comme ici, lorsqu'un journal est bon, qu'il représente une masse d’opi- 
nions accrediiées, et qu il en est organe non seulement fidéle mais act, 
mais spirituel, mais eloquent, il devient centre, il conquiert de lautorite, 
il influe inéme sur PEtat. Le chef et ‘Ame d’une telle entreprise s’arme 
d'un pouvoir qui correspond non seulement & la force de T’opinion quill 
représente, mais au degré de talent qu'il déploie et dont il s’entoure.’ 

Mr. Bulwer, not being a fool, did not call in question any 
thing so obvious as that in every country where newspapers exist, 
a powerfully written and widely circulated newspaper must have 
great influence. Some of our newspapers are, as M. Chales truly 
says, powers in the state. But this influence of the press does 
not show itself in the shape of respect and consideration for those 
who wield that great empire ; their power resembles that which, 
= despotic country, is sometimes exercised by a low-born and 
disreputable favourite, who is at the same time dreaded and 
despised. I am not afraid of being contradicted by any French 
ro when I say, thatin France the profession of a political yout 
aa ped . most honourable and most honoured —- 

powerlul intellect and popular eloquence can exercise; } 
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is a road to public dignities ; a career by which a man who is suit- 
ably endowed by nature and education, rises to a position from 
which he might at his pleasure be a deputy ora minister, if he 


were not conscious of being already much more than a deputy, or 


‘even than a minister: and as men, previously unknown, may 


and continually do rise to eminence by this profession, so do men 
already eminent avowedly engage in it, without any other feeling 
than that they are raising, not lowering, their personal importance 
and rank. Now, I request it of you, show this which T have just 
written to any Mnglish friend, and hear what he will say. if | 
were to publish it to all England, I doubt if there would be found 
a hundred persons in the whole country who would not utterly 
disbelieve the statement. [Englishmen cannot conceive that Jour- 
nalism can be anything but a rather low and disreputable trade. 
No man of any rank or station in society likes it to be known or 
suspected that he has anything to do with a newspaper. In 
France there are editors of daily journals, any one of whom may 
be considered as individually the head, or at lowest the right 
hand, of a political party: in England no journalist, however 
popular, is esteemed anything higher than the powerful and for- 
midable but rather dangerous and disagreeable stig tn its tail. 
Like all despised classes, they, for the most part, merit their 
fate. A man of talents condemned to disrespect, generally be- 
comes deserving of it; and makes his talents profitable to him- 
self in such ways as are left open to him, not restrained by the 
lear of forfeiting the consideration he cannot look to have. In 
I’rance a journalist of eminent talents, like a deputy of eminent 
talents, may at the worst have it presumed that the ‘seductions to 
which he yields are those of a lofty ambition: but if an English 


Journalist is unprincipled, the interest which aectuates him ts of 


the most grovelling sort; mere gain. A journalist in Kngland is 
considered as an adventurer: and in most instances the estima- 
tion is just. ‘There are honourable exceptions : men more high- 
minded, disinterested, and patriotic, than some editors of English 
neWspapers, are not to be met with. But they are not sufficiently 
humerous to redeem the character of their class. — Its reputation 
they could not redeem if they were five times as numerous, — [*or 
in England every one who takes part in politics, and who is poor, 
is presumed to be an adventurer: and in England every one is 
considered poor who is not rich. In England there is some faith 
in that kind of public virtue which consists in not being cor- 
rupted, but none whatever in that kind which makes the public 
concerns its own, and devotes its life to them: consequently, if a 
man appears to make politics his occupation, unless he is already 
extremely rich, it is always taken for granted that his object is 
merely to get money. ' 

However great the power exercised in England by the press— 
and it is a constantly increasing power—there must be a thorough 
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change in the circumstances of society in Great Britain, before the 

yrofession of a writer will possess that sort of consideration and 
respectability w hich is now possessed, for instance, by the highly 
gentlemanly profession of the bar. The moral revolution, of 
which one of the many effects would be to exalt public writers to 
a station and consequence proportioned to their real power, 
might be mightily accelerated by their own efforts ; but our men 
of letters have in general no consciousness of being below their 
proper station; they are too morally abject to be worthy of, or 
even aspire to, a higher. 

But I must pause. Were I to comment upon every unfounded 
assertion of M. Chales at as much length as [ have in this one 
instance, my criticism would be nearly three times as long as his 
three articles combined. I will let him off with a remark or two 
upon One more topic, 

One of Mr. Bulwer’s complaints is that moral philosophy, the 
philosophy of man’s spiritual nature, his intellect, his feelings, and 
his duties, meets with little cultivation in England, ‘To this M., 
Chales makes answer: ‘'T'ant mieux, mille fois; la morale scien- 
tifique, divisée par chapitres, la morale de parade, mennuie; elle 
est stérile autant que pompeuse: la morale pratique est la seule 
bonne,’ &c. &e.; and wisely tells us that discussions and subtil- 
ties on morals are not morality, and that Greece, Rome, Italy, 
&c., were least moral, in the ages in which morality was most 
talked about. ‘True; and if M. Chales can establish that the 
neglect of moral science.in England arises from our being ina 
state of primeval simplicity, in which a few great and fixed princi- 
ples of morals are universally acknowledged and firmly rooted 10 
our hearts, and that it is from the unswerving firmness of our 
habitual regard for our duty that we consider all discussion of it 
superfluous, [T shall agree with him that his fine talk is strictly 
to the point and altogether conclusive. But it argues no small 
share of primitive simplicity in M. Chales, that he should ascribe 
to us that sort of virtue which consists in the ignorance of evil. 
The fact is, M. Chales is completely ouf in his philosophy ; he 
has confounded the effect, or rather symptom, and eventual 
remedy, of a decline in public morals, with the cause. The 
Greeks and Romans did not become immoral by theorizing on 
morals, though they did not (perhaps) begin to theorize on 
morals until they were becoming immoral. When ethical spect 
lations come into vogue, it is generally symptomatic of a decay, oF 
at least (in the medical sense) a critical period in a nation’s morals. 
And why 80? Because it is a proof that the people are no longet 
united by a common faith; that the popular creed has begun fo 
Eve way tf the popes a oii Bat there wee 
a th abteciheth a ihe os people, where there 1s not unanim! H 
virtue. “Th nearly approaching to it, in their notions 0 

© most immoral periods in a nation’s history am 
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always the sceptical periods, when the old convictions are dying 
away, and no new ones having yet ti iken their pi ice, each person 
«does what is right in his own eyes;’ and as in those periods 
alone the doctrines of morals appear to require disc ‘ussion, those 
are the only times when (except among casuists by profession ) 
the discussion and the study of them comes into vogue. Such is 
now the case in Germany and France; but in England we are 
unfortunately in the predicament of having the will without the 
remedy. We have thrown off, or are rapidly getting rid of, our 
old conv ictions, and are not forming new. We have the diversi- 
ties of opinion, the noisy conflicts ; we do dispute on morality, 
but we do not philosophize on it, simply because we do not philo- 
sophize upon any thing—it is not our Way; we set no value on 
systematic thought. This Mr. Bulwer icons us for, and surely 
with no little reason. I wish M. Chales would point out to us 
how, except by the inquiries and studies whic h he condemns, we 
can ever recover from the state which he laments; how, excep! 
through moral philosophy, we can ever hope to arrive again at 
unity in our moral convictions, the nece ssary preliminary to any 
elevation of the standard of our moral practice. Unless, indeed, 
we may permit ourselves to hope for a fresh revelation from 
heaven, which M. Chales, I presume, will hardly be bold enough 
to prophecy. 

And now [ must bring to a close these desultory observations, 
which yet [ hope may not fail to answer, in some degree, the 
purpose for which they were written, A. 


Ann tt 


SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No. 6, JUNE 
A SUMMER SONG FOR THE OPEN AIR, 
O! this sweet summer weather 
Brings joyous thoughts together, 
Like drops of dew, 
Glittering at morn’s sweet prime 


On a sunny bank of thyme, 
With its blossoms blue. 


How can the heart be sad ? 
When the very air is glad 
With pleasant sounds, 
Of a thousand happy things, 
Dancing in dizzy rings 
Their airy rounds. 


And the bright and blooming flow’rs 
Give to the laughing hours 

Their fragrant breath ; 
And, whispering, seem to say, 
“Let every brow be gay 

‘With a rosy wreath.’ 


* In the m 
for children’ aa song (prefixed to the present number) the chorus is intended 
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Sweet offspring of the earth! : 
I'l] teach my heart thy mirth, 
ven tho’ it be 
But a summer dream of joy, 
Which winter will destroy, 
As it will thee. 


Yet will I strive to keep, 
In my bosom buried deep, 
Your fragrant bloom ; 
And memory shall raise 
Thoughts of these sunny days 
Mid hours of gloom, 
KATHLEEN, 


THE SEVEN TEMPTATIONS,* 


‘It is necessary for the acquisition of that charity, which is the soul 
of cliristianity, for us to descend into the depths of our own nature ; to 
put ourselves into many Imaginary and untried situations, that we may 
enable ourselves to form some tolerable notion how we might be ailected 
by them; how far we might be tempted—how far deceiyed—how far 
we might have occasion to lament the evil power of circumstances, to 
weep over our own weakness, and pray for the pardon of our crimes; 
that, having raised up this vivid perception of what we might do, suller, 
and become, we may apply the rule to our fellows, and cease to be 
astonished in some degree at the shapes of atrocity into which some ot 
them are transformed ; and learn to bear with others as brethren, who 
have been tried tenfold beyond our own experience, or perhaps our 
strenyth.’ —Preface. 

Such is the truly moral and religious purpose which the writer 

of this volume contemplates, and which she has pursued by such 
means as may probably at first sight startle many of her actmurers, 
but which the perusal has convinced us are judiciously adopted, 
It is but a few years since a quaker poet was spoken of as a 
phenomenon ; we have here the more extraordinary spectacle, 
and that too realized by a woman, ofa quaker dramatist. ‘There 
is no courage like that of the ‘wisdom’ which is ‘ pure and 
gentle.” It is liable to no failure which ean be disgraceful : and 
the success of its experiment is as beneficent as it is honourable. 
; ‘Achzib the liar,’ a demon envious of the honours awarded 
inthe satanic empire to some of his fellows for their success 
seducing mankind to sin, ascends to earth with the determination 
of obtaining similar distinction for himself; for which purpose 
he selects seven human beings, to tempt according to their severa 
natures, and stakes his claim on the result showing the superior 
power of evil over good. Each of these temptations is the sub- 
ject of a drama, the continuation and conclusion of the allegory 
linking them together, and giving the plan its unity. 


* By Mary Howitt. London: Bentley, 1834, 
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The first drama is entitled ‘The Poor Scholar,’ and shows 
the demon baffled in his attempt upon a youthful pedagogue, 
at the ) oint of death, in circumstances of penury ancl privation, 
The meditations of the scholar at evening, when his fi iiling frame 
‘ndieates that he has dismissed his class for the last time, and is 
about to learn, himself, the solemn lesson of mortality, are very 
boautitul and touching ; as are some portions of his dialogue with 
the evil spirit, who comes to visit him in the guise of a philo- 
sopher. We cannot entirely acquiesce in the moral of this 
drama. We are not quite sure that we distinctly apprehend the 
nature of the temptation. In part it is an appe ‘al to the desire 
of literary honour and of personal comfort. But it seems mainly 
to relate to the student’s faith, which is assailed in certain books 
and parchments put into his hands by the tempter. Now, if the 
writer intends that the salvation of the soul would be end: ingered 
by the reception of false opinions, and that too while the mind is 
debilitated by mortal sickness, we protest agi unst her doctrine. 
Nor do we imagine it to be at all needful or desirable to cherish 
that horror of the very name of philosophy, which is probably 
felt by many of the well- -meaning, but not very intelligent. reli- 
gious persous, to whom the authorship of this volume may be a 
suflici ‘ent passport even fora drama. ‘To feed their fears is q! tife 
superfluous, and worse than carrying coals to Newcastle. We 
cannot imagine Mary Howitt to wish the religious world more 
unphilosophical or anti- -philosop shical than a large portion of 
is at the present moment. There is no danger of the fiend’s 
imposing g¢ upon them. Their temptations are all the other way ; 
and if it consorted not with her plan to unstop their ears to 
sounds ‘musical as is Apolio’s lute,” she should nevertheless 
have avoided the semblance of ministering to the purblind horror 
that tends to alienate religion from the intelligence of the age. 

In the second drama, ‘Thomas of Torres,’ the demon sccures 
his prey by exciting the avarice of a spendthrift who had wasted 


all his substance. The scenes of this drama are separated by 
et. | intervals of tin ie, amount ing al log ether to twenty-one years, 
© that opportunity is afforded, and improved, for striking pic- 


tures of the descent from one de pth to another of crime, "aah 
which the most sordid spec ies of the most sordid passion dri ags 
the soul. 

‘The Pirate’ also shows the principle of evil triumphant, and 
by the agency of avarice also, though differently modified. It 
ais upon a nobler nature, and kindles up Instes id of smothe ring 
the other passions. Albert Luberg, a young merchant, whose 
Vessel has been wrecked, is induced by the demon to become his 
partner in What afterwards turns out to be a pirate ship. The 
Voyage is full of beauties and horrors, hah of which are power- 
fully sketched. The Indian isle and the simple Edah are loveli- 
less itself, The plague-ship, and the destruction of its crew, are 
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portrayed with inspiration derived, we can imagine, from the 
‘Ancient Mariner. The miser of the preceding tale grows 
more and more callous with every crime, till his heart is hard 
as the nether millstone ; but the pirate has feelings which 
struggle the more, the deeper he plunges, until he is led forth to 
execution in all the agonies of remorse without hope. 

The fourth drama, ‘The Old Man,’ is of a more gentle and 
touching character. The trial is to make a paralytic old man, 
who is ever repining at the loss of his youth and strength, forfeit 
his hope of heaven by using unhallowed means for their renewal, 
‘The proposition recovers his mind to a sense of the duty of re- 
signation to the appointments of heaven. 

‘Raymond’ depicts the fatal effects of pleasure and unre- 
strained self-indulgence on a youthful mind full of high aspira- 
tions and susceptibility to beauty, but destitute of the energy 
which moral discipline should have imparted. We extract the 
opening soliloquy :— 


* How full of joy is life! All things are made 
For one great scheme of bliss—all things are good, 
As at the first when God pronounced them so : 
The broad sun pouring down upon the earth 

His bright effulgence ; every lighted dew-drop 
Which glitters with the diamond’s many rays ; 
These flowers which gem the coronal of earth ; 
Those larks, the soaring minstrels of the sky ; 
Clear waters leaping like a glad existence ; 
Forests and distant hills, and low green valleys, 
And feeding flocks, and little hamlet homes, 

All, all ave good—all, all are beautiful ! 
Existence isa joy! I walk, I leap 

In that exuberant consciousness of life 

Which nerves my limbs and makes all action pleasure. 
The vigour of strong life is in my frame 

As pinions to the eagle: and my soul 

Is as a winged angel, soaring up 

In its full joy unto the heaven of heavens ; 
Thank God for life, and for the spirit which gives 
The fullness of enjoyment unto life ! 


All that the soul desires of good and fair 
Will I possess ; knowledge that elevates 
And that refines ; and high philosophy, 
Which wakes the godlike principle in man ; 
And in the founts of sacred poesy 

I will baptize my spirit, and drink deep 

Of its pure living waters ; and sweet music 
Shall minister to me, like heavenly spirits 
Calling me upwards to sublimer worlds ! 
All that is beautiful in art and nature— 

Fair forms in sculptured marble, and the works 
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Of the immortal masters will I study ; 

And so imbue my spirit with a sense 

Of grace and majesty, ull it shall grow 

Like that which it perceives! To me far lands, 
Immortal for their ancient histories, 

Shall be familiar places : I will seek 

‘The Spirit of greatness where the great have dwelt, 
And lett behind eternal memories. 


Am | not young, and filled with high resolves ? 
And like the sea my will shall be supreme ; 

Man shall not set it barriers, nor shall say, 

“Thus far, but yet no farther!” IT will on! 

Glory and pleasure at the goal T see, 

And I will winthem both: pleasure, which crowns 
Glory with its most radiant diadem— 

Pleasure, that springs from the proud consciousness 
Of high achievement, purchased at a price 

None but the great would dare to pay for it! 


Ere long, dear mother, thou shalt see thy son 
Among the honourable of the earth. 
I know not how renown shall be achieved ; 
But that it shall is my most solemn purpose, 
And this is my first earnest of success, 
That without power, heaven gives not the desire !’ 
p- 155—158, 


This youth hecomes a licentious prodigal; breaks the hearts or 
his mother and of his betrothed by his desertion and excesses ; 
loses the last remains of his property to a rival, whom he stabs 
in a paroxysm of revenge and jealousy ; and dies by suicide, 
while a chorus of celestial spirits chant their wail over a soul 
‘for ever, ever lost 

We question the moral truth of this drama. <A spirit which 
had attained to, and which retained, so much of the sense of 
good as is ascribed to Raymond could not become the entire and 
final thrall of evil. There was in it the principle of redemption, 
Nor is he so much the victim of the tempter’s seductions, or his 
own presumption, as of that erroneous education which had 
generated an infirmity of purpose not akin to such a nature, 
lhe author is partly right and partly wrong on this topic. She 
Says, in the introduction, ‘the most perilous of all conditions is 
to be the son of a widow.’—‘ the timid, enervating system of 
lemale government gives the heart a bias towards pleasure, with- 
out strengthening it for resistance, or even enabling it to dis- 
crininate between good and evil.’ But it is rather the stern 
and rigorous system of exclusion which produces this moral 
feebleness. And this is intimated in the drama itself to have 
been the plan of Raymond’s mother :— 
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‘She is a woman who has tried the world 
And found it a deceit; therefore she keeps 
Her gentle Raymond like a Corydon, 

Watching his silly sheep among the { fields. 


| 


Of course *‘ her gentle Raymond’ is prepared fo be linposed 
upon by the deceit. She h: ud kept the wax soft fer the recoytion 
of the fiend’s seal. This capital mistake should have been more 
strongly marked. 

‘ Puilip of Maine’ is on ambition; a long and bustling drania, 
but to our taste the least pleasing of the CG whole: A clis ea oimfted 
young aristocrat becomes a demagogue, and then a despot, end 
so goes to the devil. The tale is somewhat trite. 

The series concludes, very beautifully and impressively, with 
‘The Sorrow of Theresa,’ in which the demon endeavours to 
make maternal fondness a rack on which to torture a woman 
into the language of impiety. He is not only foiled of his 
intended vietim, but loses one who was abrae in his grasp, 
the stern and reprobate husband, whose heart is touched and 
purified by her unconquerable goodness. Tn conclusion, the 
spirit of evil, though suecessfal in dragging down to perdition 
four out of the seven on sate he had ‘tried his tempt jONS, 1S 
pronounced, by an angel of truth, to have failed, because the 
miserable example of Shows whom he seduced had warned many 
more of danger, and become the means of their salvation. 

While we award strong and heartfelt praise to this poem, 
in ils conception and execution, there are some atin which, 
regarding it rather as a moral than as a literary production, 1 
Is nen mbe ‘nt onus to express. We think it is construc ‘tedl on [00 
harrow a basis, too limited a view of the struggles, perils, and 
glories of man's moral nature; that the temptations are 00 Te- 
mote ‘vom the actual trials of life in the present state of society; 


and that sometimes the tempt ition, in order to give it suff ient 


power, is so framed as to render doubtful the reality of the virtue 
to whie hi it is oO pp osed. 

No ene than three of the dramas relate entirely to religious 
faith or trusi, the trial of which is also specifically included ina 
fourth, This is out of proportion for a temptation wi hich must 
chiefly address itself to weak and ignorant minds. The preva- 
lent modes of teaching religion unhi appily keep many minds i 
that condition: but the knowledge even of history and science 
throw so much livht on the benignity of the provide yntial plan, 
as to drive the peril very much into that circle within whic 
priesteraft domineers in darkness over feebleness. ‘There might 
also hi ave been much more touching delineations of the corrupt 
ing influences of cupidity, drawn from the existing state of society, 
than those which are afforded by the crimes of the Miser and the 
Pirate. ‘The peculiar manifestation is so alien from common 
life, that it keeps out of sight how thoroughly the vice jtselt i 
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naturalized. We should like to have seen, traced by such a 
hand, some display of the ostentation, the servility, the want of 
sincerity, which are so rife in the world. A young clergyman, 
entangled into a profession for which he has no vocation, by the 
prospect of a benefice ; reciting prayers which he does not feel, 
and subscribing articles which he does not believe : or a young 
lawyer gradually disencumbering himself of political and per- 
sonal veracity as he mounts the ladder of his profession ; would 
have been good subjects for the demon. Or, Achzib might have 
had interest enough to procure an official appointment for a 
patriot, only tolerably honest. ‘There is nothing like bringing a 
moral lesson home to men’s business and bosoms. ‘This is what 
the pulpit rarely does; there seems an implied agreement be- 
tween preachers and people that the peace is to be kept upon 
most of the real practical interests of morality ; but the press is 
less restricted, and our author shows no lack of courage. 

We must also object to the manner in which an alleged incon- 
stancy of affection is set forth as a vice in the dramas of ‘The 
Pirate, and ‘Raymond.’ Both heroes are introduced to us as 
betrothed, and both fall in love afterwards. Very wrong, no 
doubt, if they could help it ; but as in both cases, according to 
Mary Howitt’s own showing, it was scarcely possible to be avoided, 
she acts rather cruelly in predestinating them first to the offence 
and then to the punishment. It really seems to us that she has 
made Edah more loveable than Constance, and Clara than Ade- 
line. This counteracts her own purpose. ‘The indictment and 
the evidence do not correspond. We doubt much whether the 
nominally second love, in each case, be not really the first. But 
here was the author’s difficulty. Unless the second were made 
attractive, the conduct of the hero would not have been ade- 
quately motived. But in bestowing so much attractiveness and 
congeniality on the second, the first is reduced to a mere fancy. 
Had not previous long familiarity been supposed in the story, 
We should say that the real viciousness was in the betrothment; 
orrather in the state of manners and customs which will not allow 
either man or woman, boy or girl, any real opportunity of know- 
ing a character until after they have pledged themselves always 
to prize it above all other characters, and not to see or feel that 
eo diversity of it would have been more conducive to happiness. 
rs results of this system probably influenced the writer's mind, 
i she transferred them to parties supposed to be dif- 

nUy situated. 
Pad a richness in the occasional lyrics of this little volume 
tion Wea, not forget to remark, and to illust rate by quota- 
do not meet with such songs every day. ‘The sweet- 
hess of the first, the simplicity of the second, and the stern ma- 
Jesty of the third, of the three specimeas which follow, show that 
No. 90, oF 
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the writer may compete for the highest rank in this species of 
composition. 

The first is the song of Edah, the Indian girl, in the ‘ Pirate ;’ 
sung in a grotto in the island, as she fans Albert with a plume of 
feathers while he sleeps. 


‘ Little waves upon the deep 
Murmur soft when thou dost sleep ; 
Gentle birds upon the tree F 
Sing their sweetest songs for thee ; 
Cooling gales, with voices low, 
In the tree-tops gently blow! 
Dearest, who dost sleeping lie, 
All things love thee, so do T! 





When thou wak’st the sea will pour 
Treasures for thee to the shore ; 

And the earth in plant and tree, 

Bring forth fruits and flowers for thee ; 
And the glorious heaven above : 
Smile on thee, like trusting love! : 
Dearest, who dost sleeping lic, : 
All things love thee, so do [’ p. $2. 





The next is sung by one of the sailors, in the Pirate ship, 
when their apprehensions begin to be awakened, and his comrade 
asks for ‘ a good bymn, or a song set to a hymn tune.’ 
‘Who was the first sailor ?—tell me who can; , 
Old father Neptune ?—No, you’re wrong ; 
There was another ere Neptune began; 
Who was he? tell me. Tightly and strong 
Over the waters he went—he went, 
Over the waters he went ! 


Who was the first sailor ?2—tell me who can; 
Old father Noah ?—No, you're wrong ; 
There was another ere Noah began ; 
Who was he? tell me. Tightly and strong 
Over the waters he went—he went, 
Over the waters he went. 


Who was the first sailor ?—tell me who can ; 
_Old father Jason ?—No, you're wrong ; 
There was another ere Jason began; 
Don’t be a blockhead, boy! Tightly and strong 
Over the waters he went—he went, 
Over the waters he went. 


Ha! ’tis nought but the poor little Nautilus— 
Sailing away in his ancient shell ; 
He has no need of a compass like us, 
Foul or fair weather, he manages well ! 
Over the water he goes—he goes, 
Over the water he goes.’ p. 76. 
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The solemn strain which follows, is introduced at a scene of 
revelry, after a bacchanalian lay, with a dramatic effect for which 
we must refer the reader to the work. 


‘She stood before our Lady’s shrine, 
And offered gems and gold; 

A stately woman, pale and sad, 
Before her time grown old. 

And softly, softly murmured she 
A prayer so sad and low, 

And hid her face with both her hands, 
That none her grief might know. 

That woman’s prayer, unheard by man, 
Went up to God on high, 

Like an archangel’s trumpet voice, 
That shakes the earth and sky. 

* Give back my wanderer unto me, 
Mine erring child restore ! 

But the hills of heaven they answered her, 
“ He’s lost for evermore !” 

“* Give back,” she cried, “ mine only one, 
Have I not sorrowed sore !” 

But the depths of hell made answer low 
‘** He’s ours for evermore.”’ p. 70. 


The purity of sentiment, the truth of description, the melody 
of versification, the amiable, holy, and beneficent spirit, by 
which these dramas are pervaded, will have been anticipated by 
those who had read and loved the former productions of the 
writer, But many will be taken by surprise in the high and 
bold qualities which they also exhibit. ‘There is, however, across 
the Atlantic, a critic of a kindred spirit, whose philosophical and 
far-seeing mind had already taught the harmony of such attri- 
butes, and shown the natural compatibility of the gentleness of 
religion with the power of dramatically developing the darkest 
deeds and passions. We cannot better embody our own view, 
and conclude this notice, than by appending what we may almost 
term an anticipatory criticism by Dr. Channing on the Tragedies 
of Mary Howitt. ‘The quotation is from his ‘ Remarks on the 
Character and Writings of Fenelon,’ published in the Christian 
Examiner for Mareh, 1829. 

‘ We believe that the union of religion with genius, will favour that 
Species of composition to which it may seem at first to be least pro- 
Pious. We refer to that department of literature which has for its 
odject, the delineation of the stronger and more terrible and guilty pas- 
9a Strange as it may appear, these gloomy and appalling features 
and me a be best comprehended and portrayed by the purest 
iin : ee 8. The common idea is, that pda a. emotions, 
We here a are experienced, can the more ¢ ectually be described, 

strong presumption against this doctrine. Tradition leads 
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us to believe, that Shakspeare, though he painted so faithfully and fear. 
fully the storms of passion, was a calm and cheerful man. ‘The passions 
are too engrossed by their objects to meditate on themselves ; and none 
are more ignorant of their growth and subtile workings than their own 
victims. Nothing reveals to us the secrets of our own souls like relivion : 
and in disclosing to us, in ourselves, the tendency of passion to absor) 
every energy, and to spread its hues over every thought, it vives us a 
key to all souls; for in all, human nature Is essentially one, having the 
saine spiritual elements, and the same grand teatures. No man, it is 
believed, understands the wild and irregular motions of the mind, like 
him in whom a principle of divine order has begun to establish peace. 
No man knows the horror of thick darkness which gathers over the 
slaves of vehement passion, like him who ts rising into the light and 
dignity of virtue. There is indeed a selfish shrewdness, which is thougit 
to give a peculiar and deep insight into human nature. But the know. 
ledge of which it boasts is partial, distorted, and vulgar, and wholly 
unfit forthe purposes of literature. We value it little. We believe that 
no qualification avails so much to a knowledge of human nature in all 
its forms, in its good and evil manifestations, as that enlightened, celes- 
tial charity which religion alone inspires ; for this establishes sympathies 
between us and all men, and thus makes them intelligible to us, A 
man imbued with this spirit alone contemplates vice, as it really exists, 
and as it ought always to be described. In the most depraved tellow- 
beings, he sees partakers of his own nature. Amidst the terrible ra- 
vayes of the passions, he sees conscience, though prostrate, not de- 
stroyed nor wholly powerless. He sees the proofs of an unextinguishied 
nioral life, in inward struggles, in occasional relentings, m sighings for 
lost innocence, in reviving throbs of early affections, in the sophistry 
by which the guilty mind would become reconciled to itself, in remorse, 
in anxious forebodings, in despair, perhaps in studied recklessness and 
cherished self-forgetfulness. These conflicts between the passions and 
the moral nature, are the most interesting subjects in the branch of 
literature to which we refer, and we believe that to portray them with 
truth and power, the man of genius can find in nothing such effectual 
aid, as in the developement of the moral and religious principles in his 
own breast.’ 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE MORE POPULAR DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 
No. II. 


THE PHEDRUS. 


This is the most miscellaneous of all the longer dialogues of Plato. 
The subjects on which it touches are very numerous, and are held 
together by avery slight thread of connexion. It is not a controversial 
Gialogue, part of it being in long discourses, while even in the pat 
Which consists of conversations, Socrates does not combat the opinion 
of Phedrus, but states his own. None of the works of Plato tends 
more strongly to confirm the opinion, that the design of his speculations 
was rather to recommend a particular mode of inquiry, than to incule 
cate particular conclusions. Whatever in this dialogue has reference 
to methods of philosophizing, (which is the case with a great and the 
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most instructive portion of it,) appears perfectly serious and in earnest, 


while in the remainder there is an appearance of sportiveness, and some- 


times almost of mockery. 
The dramatic merits of the Phadrus are very great. It may be pro- 


nounced a model of lively and familiar conversation between two inti- 
mate acquaintances, Athenian gentlemen in the best sense of the term, 
accomplished up to the highest standard of their age. 

The dialogue derives an additional interest, from its containing, in 
the form of an allegory, those doctrines, or rather ideas, on the subject 
of love, which, by giving rise to the vulgar expression * Platonic love,’ 
have made the name of Plato familiar to the ear of thousands, who 
otherwise might probably never have heard of his existence. 

Socrates meets his friend Phedrus, coming from a visit to Lysias, 
the celebrated orator, and going out to walk. He asks Phaedrus, what 
was the subject of discourse between him and Lysias; and Phiedrus 
promises to give him an account of it if he will accompany him in his 
walk. 

Socrates having complied, Phaedrus tells him that Lysias had read to 
the company a written discourse on the subject of love, reipopcvov 
twa TY KaWY, OVY UTO EpagTod CE, 1. e. aletter, or speech, (whichever we 
choose to call it,) containing a proposal, of a nature which would com- 
monly be called an amatory one, but without professing to be in love. 
This last circumstance, continues Phiedrus, is the cream of the mat- 
ter; for he maintains, that one who is not in love ought to be preferred, 
as to the matter in question, to one who is, He is a fine fellow, said 
Socrates: I wish he would maintain that a poor man should be preferred 
toa rich man, an old man to a young, and so on, going through all the 
qualities which 1 and most others possess: his discourse would then be 
of great public utility. He then presses Phaedrus very earnestly to 
relate the discourse: Phaedrus pretends want of memory, and coquets 
a little, whereupon Socrates rallies him, and says, that he knows he is 
dying to relate it, and sooner than lose the opportunity would end by 
compelling him to listen. Phzedrus was preparing accordingly to give 
an account of the discourse, when Socrates asks him to let him see 
What he has got under his cloak; which turns out to be the very dis- 
course itself. When the mirth and pleasantry excited by this discovery 
have subsided, they agree to read the manuscript together, as soon as 
they can find a convenient place for sitting down. 

As they are walking along the banks of the Ilissus in quest of such a 
spot, Pheedrus asks Socrates whether this is the place from which Boreas 
is said to have carried off Oreithya. No, replied Socrates, it is a little 
lower down. Do you believe this story, asked Phzedrus, to be true? It 
would be nothing extraordinary, said Socrates, if, like the wise men, [ 
disbelieved it. | might then say, that the north wind blew this girl 
over the adjoining rocks while she was diverting herself in the meadows, 
that for this reason she was said to have been carried off by 
daichii vagrien to my notion, however, all these things are very 
beaut "8 vut they would make life exceedingly laborious and trou- 
the Chinen one would next have tu explain the Centaurs, and then 
if ‘bus ~ hm, and a whole crowd of Gorgons and Pegasuses ; which 
bility. ¢ cre to disbelieve, and attempt to bring back to proba- 

¥, it Would be the business of a life. I have not leisure for these 
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things, and I will tell you the reason: Iam not yet able, accoriing t) 
the Delphic injunction, to know myself; and it appears to me very 
ridiculous, while ignorant of myself, to inquire into what I am not con. 
cerned in. I therefore leave these things alone, and believe with th. 
vulgar; not searching into such matters, but into myself, and inquiring 
whether I am a beast, of a more complicated structure and more savage 
than Typhon, or a tamer and simpler animal, whose nature partakes o 
divinity. 

Saying these things, they arrive at the spot which Phaedrus had se- 
lected for sitting down to read the manuscript. Socrates begins to 
look about him with wonder, and praises the beauty of the place, 
Phiedrus laughs at him, and tells him that he is more like a stranger 
than a native, and never goes out of the town at all. Socrates begs to 
be pardoned for the omission; for, says he, I like to learn: the fields 
and trees cannot teach me any thing, the men in the town can. But 
you have found a cure for this fault of mine: for, as they lead hungry 
cattle by carrying a branch of a tree before them, so, by holding a book 
in your hand, you might make me follow you all over Attica. 

After these preliminaries Phaedrus reads the discourse ; which is in 
in the form of a lovesletter, if that can be called a love-letter which 
disclaims love. The following is the substance, and almost an exact 
translation :— 

‘You know how it is with me, and that I think this affair would be 
advantageous to us: but I claim, not to be rejected because | do not 
love you. A lover, when his desire ceases, repents of all that he has 
done for you: the other has no cause for repentance, for the good he 
does you was not done from irresistible impulse, but from choice, and 
deliberation. A lover, too, reckons up the benefits he has conferred 
upon you, the trouble and anxiety he has undergone for your sake, the 
damage which he has suffered in his private affairs by reason of his 
love, and thinks that by all this he has long ago made a suflicient return 
to you for your favours ; but he who does not love, can neither pretend 
to have neglected his own concerns on account of his love, nor to have 
undergone labour or anxiety, nor to have quarrelled with his relations, 
so that nothing is left but to be eager and assiduous in doing whatever 
will give you pleasure. Again, if it is a reason for valuing a lover, 
that he is more attached to the person whom he loves than to any pet 
son else, and is ready both by word and deed to incur the enmity o! 
others, in order to gratify the object of his love, it clearly follows that 
if he should afterwards love another, he will do as much for that other, 
and will be willing, for the gratification of the other, to quarrel with his 
first love. And how can it be reasonable to grant such a favour to one 
who is under a calamity, which they who know what it is will not 
even attempt to cure ? for the men themselves confess that they are 1! 
an unsound state of mind, and know their own folly, but cannot con- 
quer it. How then can they, when they come to their senses, judge 
that to be well done which they determined upon when in such a state : 
— u you select from among your lovers even the very best, you! 
aeRAISea emma: Daanets bb yee: noe 
heaeement these | atever, excepl lovers, the one who 1s most Sune 

oe etere 18 &@ much greater chance of your finding a person 

ing of vour attachment, : 
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‘If, moreover, you stand in awe of common opinion, and fear lest if 
the known it should be a reproach to you; a lover, expecting to be 
thought as happy by others as he thinks himself, cannot restrain himself 
from boasting, and making a display to the world that he has not 
laboured in vain: but he who is not in love has command of himself, 
and can choose what is really best, in preference to the mere opinion 
of men. Many persons must unavoidably see and hear of the lovers 
who run after you, and if you are even seen talking with them, it Is 
supposed that there either is, or shortly will be, an intrigue between 
you: but from your associating with a person who is not In love, no 
such inference will be drawn, because people are aware that you must 
associate with somebody, either from friendship or for some other 
Jeasure. Further, if you are alarmed by a consideration of the insta- 
bility of all attachments, and by the reflection that under any other cir- 
cumstances a quarre! would be an equal misfortune to both, but after 
vou have given away what you most value, it is a most severe calamity 
to you; then you have reason to be more especially fearful of lovers : 
for they are most easily offended, and consider the slightest thing an 
injury tothem, For which reason they wish to divert the object of their 
attacliment from all other society ; fearing those who have wealth, lest 
they should outbid them in money; those who have instruction, lest 
they should outshine them in intellect; and, in short, fearing all who 
have any desirable possession or quality whatever. Wishing, therefore, 
to alienate you from all such persons, they leave you without friends ; 
and if you endeavour to make friends, and so provide better for your 
own interest, you will provoke them. But those who are not in love, 
but have obtained their wishes on account of their good qualities, are 
not jealous of those who scek your society, but, on the contrary, dislike 
those who care not for it, thinking that you are scorned by the latter, 
but benefited by the former; so that you are more likely to make 
friends than enemies through their means. 

‘Lovers, moreover, frequently desire your person before they are 
acquainted with your manners and character, so that it is uncertain 
whether they will continue attached to you when their desires are at an 
end: but those who are not in love, but have obtained your favours in con- 
sequence of previous friendship, are not likely to be less your friends 
In consequence of the favours they have received, but rather to consider 
those favours as a pledge of future friendship. And, moreover, it is 
more for your mental improvement to comply with my wishes, than 
with those of a lover; for lovers praise all you say or do, however 
unreasonable, partly from fear of your displeasure, and partly because 
their own judgment is warped by their desire. For such is the effect 
of love: it unfortunate, it makes that a source of pain which gives no 
a tne persons ; if fortunate, it makes the lover applaud, in the 
lisdrve oo — is really no cause for satisfaction : so that lovers 
ind oan bit on more than our envy. But if you yield yourself to 
ovenaneiter 7 “oh e you for present pleasure, but for future good ; not 
Gea 'y love, but retaining command over myself; not 

‘Muy provoked by slight causes, but tardily excited to moderate 
resentment even by great provocations ; pardoning all involuntary 
Offence and endeavourn Dec le v oa. he hie} is voluntary : 
these ie ea avouring to ¢ issuade you from t vat Which 18 VO untary : 

e signs of what will be a lasting friendship. But if you 
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suppose that there cannot be a strong attachment, save from love, cop. 
sider that if that were true, we should not love our children, nor our 
parents, nor possess faithful friends, who have become so from other 
causes than sexual desire. It may be said that you should confer favours 
upon those most who need them most. But, if this were true, it would 
follow that you should select for the objects of your benefits, not the 
best, but the most destitute ; and that in your entertainments you should 
invite, not your friends, but beggars and the hungry: tor they will 
come the most eagerly, and will be most delighted and most grateful, 
and will invoke innumerable blessings upon your head. 

‘ But the persons fittest to receive favours are not they who most need 
thei, but they who can make the best return: not lovers only, but all 
who are worthy ; not they who will merely enjoy you during the season 
of your beauty, but they who when you grow old will continue their 
benefits; not they who will ostentatiously display their successes to 
others, but they who will preserve a modest silence ; not they who will 
pay court to you for a short time, but they who will remain your friends 
during your whole life; not they who when their desires have ceased, 
will look out for an excuse to quarrel with you, but they whose excel- 
lence will then be most perceived, when their pleasures are over. Remem- 
ber, then, all these things; and consider that lovers are continually re- 
moustrated with by their friends, as giving in to an evil practice, but 
he who loves uot, was never for that reason censured by any friend, as 
consulting ill for his own affairs. You may perhaps ask ime, whether 
I advise you to gratify all who do not love you? But neither do | 
think that a lover would bid you comply with the desires of all your 
lovers, for it would diminish the value of the favour to him who receives 
it, and would increase the difficulty of concealment. Now, harm 
oucht not to arise to either party from the connexion, but advantage 
to both,’ 

Having read this discourse, Phaedrus asks Socrates whether he does 
not admire it exceedingly, both in other respects, and for the excellence 
of the language? Socrates replies, Wonderfully so: for I was looking 
at you all the while, and you seemed so delighted, that I, thinking you 
know more about these things than I do, was delighted along with you. 
Phedrus begged that there might be a truce with jesting, and that 
Socrates would tell him seriously, whether he thought there was any 
other man in Greece who could say so much, and all of it so excellent, 
on the same subject? What! said Socrates: must we praise the dis- 
course for the value of the thoughts, as well as for the language ! For 
my part, | only attended to it as a specimen of composition, for I did 
not suppose that Lysias himself would imagine that he was equal to the 
proper treatment of the subject. And, moreover, he seemed to me to 
repeat the same thing two or three times over, as if he had not a very 
great deal to say: perhaps he did not mind this, but only desired to 
show that he could say the very same thing in several ways, ‘and always 
excellently, , 
>}... . . 
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witness against him, Who? asked Phiedrus. I cannot say, rejoined 
Socrates, but | must have read something in Sappho, or Anacreon, or 
some other writer, for I find myself quite full of matter which I could 
repeat to you on the subject, nowise inferior to what you have just now 
read. Knowing my own Ignorance, i am certain that I could not have 
thought of all this by myself, I must therefore have learnt it from some- 
body else, but from my silliness I have even forgotten from whom. 
Phedrus insisted that he should prove his assertion, by speaking as 
much on the same subject as was in the manuscript, and better In 
quality. Do not suppose, said Socrates, that I affirm Lysias to have 
missed the mark altogether, or pretend that it is possible to treat the 
subject omitting every thing which he has said. How, do you suppose, 
would it be possible to argue that one who is not in love should be 
favoured in preference to a lover, abstaining altogether from praising 
reasonableness and sanity of mind, and from biaming the want of it. This, 
any one who treats the subject cannot avoid saying, and nothing could 
be said to the purpose without it. But this kind of things must be 
taken for granted, and of such we must not praise the invention, but 
the arrangement ; while of those things which, instead of being impos- 
sible to miss, are difficult to find, we may praise the invention and the 
arrangement too.—Phiedrus assents, and says he will allow him to 
make use of that one principle of Lysias, that a lover is im a less sane 
state of mind than one who is not in love: but insists that he shall com- 
pose a discourse, all the rest of which shall be Jonger and better than 
the rest of the discourse of Lysias. Socrates now pretends to have been 
in jest, and after playfully refusing for some time, which gives rise to 
some very amusing conversation, he in a mock heroic manner invokes 
the Muses, and begins to relate the following as a discourse actually 
held on an occasion of the kind supposed :— 

‘There is but one mode of beginning for those who would deliberate 
well; viz. to know what the thing, about which they are to deliberate, 
really is. The vulgar are not aware that they are ignorant of the essence 
of every thing: conceiving themselves, therefore, to know the inmost 
nature of the thing which they are about to discuss, they do not come toa 
mutual explanation respecting it at the commencement of their inquiry, 
but pass it over, and proceed to employ merely probable arguments, 
That we may not fall into the error which we condemn in others, let us— 
who have to inquire whether a lover, or one who is not a lover, should 
be preterably indulged—begin by ascertaining what love is, and what is 
8 Operation ; that we may keep this in view, when we subsequently 
examine whether it produces good or hurt. 

‘That love is a kind of desire, is clear to all; on the other hand, that 
persons who are not in love may have physical desire, we know. How 
then do we distinguish the lover from him who is not in love? We 
must consider that in each of us there are two principles* which lead 
and govern us; the one, a natural desire for pleasure; the other, an 
acquired judgment, which seeks that which is best. These two princi- 
ples Sometimes are in harmony with each other, sometimes in opposition ; 
or in the latter case sometimes one is the stronger, sometimes the 
other, Now, Judgment, which guides us, by means of reason, to the 
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best, when it is the superior in strength, receives the name of Pry. 
dence :* Desire, which drags us irrationally to pleasure, when it governs 
us, is called Incontinence.t Incontinence, again, has many names, 
for there are many species of it; and whichsvever of these ‘predomi. 
nates, gives its own name, and that.an opprobrious one, to the person 
whom it rules. If the desire of the pleasures of the palate predominates 
over reason, and over the other desires, it is called gluttony, and the 
person who is affected by it is termed a glutton: if the desire of in. 
toxication similarly preponderates, we know what name it receives, 
We now see what that desire is, respecting which we are Inquiring, 
The desire which (being independent of reason, and being victorious 
over right judgment) tends towards the pleasure of beauty, is called 
love.’ 

Here Socrates interrupts himself, and jocularly pretends to be inspired 
by the deities of the spot; ‘what I am now speaking,’ says he, is not 
far removed from dithyrambics.’ 

‘We have now,’ continues he, ‘ settled what the thing is, about which 
we are speaking ; and keeping this in view, we can inquire what benefit 
or hurt arises respectively from a lover, and from one who is not a lover, 
to the person who complies with their desires. Now, he who is governed 
by desire, and the slave of pleasure, must of necessity attempt to make 
the object of his love a source of as much pleasure to him as posstble. 
But, toa person who is in an unsound state, that is pleasant which op- 
poses to him no resistance ; that which is his equal or his superior, ts 
disagreeable to him. <A lover, therefore, cannot endure that the object 
of his passion should be cither superior or equal to him: he will strive 
all he ean to make it inferior and feebler. Now, the ignorant are feeb/er 
than the wise ; the cowardly, than the brave; he who is unable to speak, 
than an orator; a slow person, than a ready one. A lover, therefore, 
must of necessity rejoice that the object of his love should |abour 
under these disadvantages, and must do all he can to superiduce them 
if they do not already exist, or else he will be deprived of what g1Ves 
him immediate pleasure. He must of necessity be jealous; and the 
object of his love will suffer great evil from him, by being withheld 
from much useful intercourse; and above all, from that which produces 
the vreatest wisdom—philosophy. From this, a lover must above all 
things withhold the person whom he loves, lest, in consequence of it, he 
himself should be despised; and must endeavour all he can to make 
that person be ignorant of every thing, and by depending for every thing 
upon the lover, be a source of the greatest amount of pleasure to him, 
and of evil to the beloved object itself. 

‘ Ifa man who is in love, is so ill a superintendent and associate in 
the affairs of the mind, he is not less so in what concerns the body. 
He who prefers the pleasant to the good, will prefer a habit of body 
soft and relaxed, bred up, not in the clear sunshine, but in the shade, 
unused to labour and hardy exercise, accustomed only to delicate and 
effeminate living ; such a state of body, in short, as in all great exigencies 
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would give confidence to an enemy, fear and anxiety to a friend, and to 
the lover himself. | 

‘ Every one, but a lover especially, must see, that he would wish the 

rson he loves to be destitute of all which is most dear, most affection- 
ate, and most divine: to be deprived of father, mother, relations, and 
friends, lest they should censure and obstruct the intercourse with him . 
to be destitute of property, those who possess it being neither so easily 
obtained, nor, when obtained, so easily managed : to be unmarried, child- 
jess, and to remain for as long a period as possible undomesticated and 
without a home, in order to remain as long as possible subservient to 
his pleasures. Again; there are many other things which are in them- 


selves bad; but in most of them there is an admixture of immediate | 
*pleasure : A flatterer is a most dangerous and mischievous ammal, but 


nature has mixed up in him, a pleasure not entirely illiberal ; a courtezan, 
and many other of the most pernicious things, are in daily intercourse 
the most pleasant ; but a lover is not only pernicious, but the most un- 
pleasant of all things in daily intercourse. For it is an old saying, that 
persons of the same age like one another: equality of age, producing 
similarity of tastes, causes friendship, by reason of resemblance : 
but even of their intimacy, there is such a thing as satiety ; and more- 
over, inevery thing, and to all persons, what they cannot get rid of, be- 
comes a burthen. Now, both these are inconveniences which are 
suffered above all from a lover ; who is likely to be much superior in 
age to the object of his love, and, hurried by an irresistible impulse, is so 
assiluous in running after and engrossing the person whom he loves, 
that he can in no way be got rid of. 

‘And not only is he thus disagreeable and detrimental while he loves, 
but unfaithful when he has ceased to love. He was only endured in the 
first instance, on account of his many promises and vows of future be- 
nefits, When, however, these are to be fulfilled, he is changed, and 
has recovered his reason. The person whom he loves, not knowing this, 
reminds him of his past words and deeds: he is ashamed to say that he 
has changed, and knows not how, when in his senses, to perform the 
promises which he made and swore to when in a state of temporary 
madness, lest, acting as he did before, he should again be what he then 


was. He therefore flies off from his promises, and from the society of 


the person whom he formerly loved ; who has then the ungrateful task 
of pursuing, and resenting ; having been unfortunately ignorant that the 
attachment of a lover is not a feeling of good will, but an appetite which 
secks merely its own gratification, and that the love of a lover is like 
that of the wolf to the lamb.’ 

Here Socrates breaks off his discourse: and Phaedrus tells him, that 
as yethe has only done half what he had undertaken; he has only cen- 
sured the lover, and not pointed out the good which arises from an 
mumacy with one who is not a lover; why theretore does he stop? 
Socrates jocularly answers, ‘Did you not perceive that | had already 
got bevond dithyrambics, and into heroics, and that too, when vituperat- 
ing,’ (tor which purpose the poets generally emploved the dithyrambic 
measure.) * What do you suppose would happen if I were to commence 
4 panegvric ? T should be in a state of absolute enthusiasm ; completely 
lspired by the nymphs of the place, to whose influence you have pre- 
meditated |y exposed me, I will be satisfied with saying in one word, 
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that by reversing all that we have said against the lover, you will find 
all the good qualities which distinguish the other.’ 

Having discoursed to the above effect, Socrates pretended to be going 
away, lest Phaedrus, whom he rallies upon his extreme fondness for an 
arguinent, should compel him to make another discourse ; but presently 
he affects to perceive what he calls the divine and customary sign, which, 
he says, is continually stopping him when he is about to undertake any 
thing ; and to heara voice, which will not allow him to depart, until he 
has expiated an offence which he has committed against the divinity, 
‘T am a prophet, he continues ; ‘ not a very good one, but (like a man 
who writes a bad hand-writing) good enough for my own use, The 
soul is in some sort a prophet ; and mine pricked me while I was speak- 
ing, and made me even then afraid that [ was offending the gods for 
the sake of honour among men; and I now perceive what my offence is, 
You have yourself brought, and have made me utter, two most horrible 
and impious discourses. Is not Love the son of Venus, and one of the 
gods?’ *So it is said,’ replied Phaedrus. ‘ Not by Lysias, however, 
rejoins Socrates, ‘nor by your speech, which you by your incantations 
contrived to utter through my lips. If Love is, as he is, a god, or 
something divine, he cannot be anything evil. Both our speeches, 
however, represented him as such. I therefore must purify myself; 
and, as Stesichorus, who had been struck blind like Homer for calumni- 
ating Helen, recovered his sight by making a recantation, I will make 
my Palimodia, more wisely, before I have yet suffered anything from the 
anger of the god whom [ have maligned. Do you not think, indeed, 
that any person of a generous and a civilized disposition, who either 
loves or has loved, if he were to hear us saying that lovers contract 
strong enmities from slight causes, and behave jealously and injuriously 
towards the object of their love, would suppose that we had been bred 
up at sea, and had never seen any liberal and generous attachment; and 
would be tar indeed from admitting the justice of the censures which we 
have cast upon Love?’ * Perhaps,’ said Phaedrus, * he would.’ ¢ For this 
reason,’ said Socrates, ‘and for fear of the god himself, I will endeavour 
to efface my reproaches by a panegyric; and I would advise Lysias to 
make haste and do the same. 

‘It isa fallacy to maintain that one who loves not, should be favoured 
in preference to a lover, because the one is in his senses, and the other 
not. If madness were always and of necessity an evil, this would be 
very Just; but it happens that the very greatest of blessings come to 
us through madness; madness given, it is true, by the divinity. The 
prophetesses at Delphi and Dodona, and elsewhere, have rendered to 
Greece, both individually and publicly, when frantic, the greatest ser- 
vices, but none that | know of when in their sober senses. There 
would be no end to the enumeration of those who have foretold future 
events correctly, prophesying by a frenzy inspired from heaven. Those 
ancients who invented our language, certainly thought madness no dis- 
grace, or they would not have given to the noblest of arts, that of pre- 
dicting the future, the name of pravexn (madness,) which we have igno- 
rantly corrupted into parren, (prophesy.) In like manner, the inquiry 
into the future, when conducted by those who are in their senses, by 
observation of the flight of birds, and other signs, received from the 
ancients (to indicate that it operated by means of thought and intellect) 
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the name oloroiarun,* which the moderns have corrupted into olwrtoreKn, 
(the science of omens. ) In so much then as the prophetic art excels 
thatof augury and omens, In so much do the ancients testify that the 
ss which comes from God, excels the wisdom which comes from 
men. Many again, on whom, by the anger of the gods, great calami- 
ties and diseases have fallen, have been cured by the supervention of 
madness, Which operating upon them in a manner similar to divination, 
indicated to them the proper prayers and adorations of the gods, by 
which they were purified, and became free from their previous evils. A 
third kind of madness is that, which, coming from the Muses, awakens 
the mind, and stirs it up to pour itself forth in odes and other kinds of 
poetry ; and by adorning the deeds of the ancients, instructs their pos- 
terity. For he who, without madness inspired by the Muses, knocks at 
the door of poetry, thinking that he can become an adequate poet by 
mere art, fails of his purpose, and his poetry is thrown into the shade 
by that of the inspired madmen. 

‘Such, and yet more, are the good works which proceed from mad- 

ness inspired by the gods. Let us not, therefore, be disturbed by any 
argument which inculcates the preference of a sane above an insane 
mind. Let us first require proof, that love is not sent by the gods, for 
the benefit both of the lover and of the person loved. We ourselves 
will show that, on the contrary, this kind of madness is given by the 
vods for the greatest possible felicity of mankind, ‘The proof will be 
very unsatisfactory to merely clever people, but convincing to the really 
wise.t We must, with this view, first institute an inquiry concerning 
the soul, both of men and of gods; what are its affections, and what 
Its acts. 
_ ‘All souls are immortal ; for that which is always in motion must be 
immortal, (That which is set in motion by something else, may Cease to 
be moved, and may therefore cease to live. But that which is self- 
moving, as it never quits éself, never ceases moving, but is the source 
and beginning of motion to all other things which are moved. But that 
which is a beginning, is not itself generated: a thing which is generated 
may be traced up to a beginning, but that beginning would not be the 
beginning if it could be traced to anything prior. Not being generated, 
itis not susceptible of destruction ; for, if the beginning were destroyed, 
every thing which is generated from it would be destroyed with it; if 
Miat which 1s self-moving were destroyed, since it is the cause of all 
other motion, there would be no motion whatever.) Since, therefore, 
that which is self-moving is immortal, immortality is the essence of life ; 
for, all bodies which require to be moved from without, are termed 
lifeless ; those which are moved from within are said to have life. Life, 
therefore, is the principle of self-motion, and is consequently ungene- 
rated, and immortal, Life is immortal; or in other words, the soul is 
immortal. t 


‘ Respecting the immortality of the soul, this is sufficient. About its 


madne 


: From svowas (to think,) and vous (intellect). 

tn r bn @wedsicis eras auivois ay ame T O55 coheis 0: morte . ; 
mS, ome Yorn, signifies. hfe and the sou/, This is no ambiguity. What 
umaa beings “4! principle of life‘ not organic life, which trees have as well as 
’ sentient life, consciousness. 
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form, we shall speak as follows. What it is, would be the matter of a 
long inquiry, and would require divine aid; but to show what it resem- 
bles, is im human power, and requires not so long an exposition. We 
may compare it to a chariot, with a pair of winged horses and a driver, 
In the souls of the gods, the horses and the driver are entirely guod: 
in other souls, only partially so, one of the horses excellent, the other 
vicious. ‘The business, therefore, of the driver, is extremely difficult and 
troublesome. 

‘Let us now attempt to show how some living beings came to be 
spoken of as mortal, and others as immortal. All souls are eniploved 
in taking care of the things which are inanimate ; and travel about the 
whole of heaven, in various forms. Now, when the soul is perfect, and 
has wings, it is carried aloft, and helps to administer the entire universe; 
but the soul which loses its wings, drops down until it catches hold of 
something solid, in which it takes up its residence; and having a dwell 
ing of clay, which seems to be self-moving on account of the soul 
which is in it, the two together are called an animal, and mortal, The 
phrase, immortal animal, arises not from any correct understanding, but 
from a fiction: never having seen, nor being able to comprehend a 
deity, men conceived an immortal being, having a body as well as a soul, 
united together for all eternity. Let these things, then, be as it pleases 
God; but let us next state from what cause a soul becomes unfledged. 

‘It is the nature of wings to lift up heavy bodies towards the habita- 
tion of the gods; and of all things which belong to the body, wings are 
that which most partakes of the divine. The divine includes the beat 
tiful, the wise, the good, and every thing of that nature, By these, the 
wings of the soul are nourished and increased ; by the contraries of 
these, they are destroved., 

‘Jupiter, and the other gods, divided into certain bands, travel about 
in their winged chariots, ordering and attending to all things, each ace 
cording to his appointed function; and all who will, and who can, fol 
low them. When they go to take their repasts, they journey up bill, 
towards the summit of the vault of heaven. ‘The chariots of the gods, 
bemmg m exact equilibrium, and therefore easily guided, periorn this 
journey easily, but all others with difficulty; for one of the two horses, 
beimg of inferior nature, When he has not been exceedingly well trained 
by the driver, weighs down the vehicle, and impels it towards the earth. 

‘The souls which are cadled immortal, (viz. the gods.) when they 
reach the summit, go through, and standing upon the convex outside ot 
heaven, are carned round and round by its revolution, and see the 
things which lie beyond the heavens. No poct has ever celebrated 
these super-celestial things, nor ever will celebrate thein as they deserve. 
This region is the seat of E-vistence itself: Real Existence, colourless, 
figureless, and intangible Existence, which is visible only to Mind, the 
chariotcer of the soul, and which forms the subject of Real knowledge. 
The minds of the gods, which are fed by pure knowledge, and all 
other thoroughly well-ordered minds, contemplate for a time this unl 
Verse of ** Being” per se, and are delighted and nourished by the contem- 
plation, until the revolution of the heavens bring them back to the same 
point. In this cireumvolution, they contemplate Justice itsel/, Temper 
ance itsel!, and Knowledge, not that knowledge which has a generation 
ora beginning, not that which exists in a subject which is any of what 
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we term beings, but that Knowledge which exists in Being in general ; 
in that which really Is. After thus contemplating all real existences, 
and being nourished thereby, these souls again sink into the interior of 
the heavens, and repose, 

‘Such is the life of the gods, Of other souls, those which best follow 
the gods, and most resemble them, barely succeed in lifting the head of 
the charioteer into the parts beyond the heavens, and being carried 
round by the cireumvolution, are enabled with difficulty to contemplate 
this universe of Self-Existences. Others, being encumbered by the 
horses, sometimes rising and sometimes sinking, are enabled to see 
some Existences only. The remainder only struggle to elevate them- 
selves, and by the unskilfulness of their drivers, coming continually into 
collision, are lamed, or break their wings, and after much labour go 
away without accomplishing their purpose, and return to feed upon 
mere Opinion. 

‘The motive of this great anxiety to view the super-celestial plain of 
Truth, is, that the proper food of the soul is derived from thence, and 
in particular, the wings, by which the soul is made light and carried 
aloft, are nourished upon it, Now it is an inviolable law that any soul, 
which, placing itself in the train of the gods, and journeying along with 
them, obtains a sight of any of these self-existent Realities, remains 
exempt from all harm until the next circumvolution ; and if it can con- 
trive to eflect this every time, it is for ever safe and uninjured. But if, 
being unable to elevate itself to the necessary height, it altogether fails 
of seeing these Realities, and, being weighed down by vice and oblivion, 
loses its wings and falls to the earth, it enters into and animates some 
Body. It never enters, at the first generation, into the body of a brute 
animal ; but that which has seen most, enters into the body of a person 
wio will become a lover of wisdom, or a lover of beauty, or a person 
addicted to music, or to love: the next in rank, into that of a monarch 
who reigns according to law, or a warrior, or a man of talents for com- 
mand: the third, into a person qualified to administer the state, and 
manage his family affairs, or carry on a gainful occupation: the fourth, 
into a person fond of hard labour and bodily exercises, or skilled in the 
prevention and curing of bodily diseases: the fifth, into a prophet, or a 
teacher of religious ceremonies: the sixth, into a poet, or a person 
addicted to any other of the imitative arts : the seventh, intoa husbandman 
“ran artificer: the eighth, into a sophist, or a courtier of the people: 
the ninth, into a despot and usurper. And in all these different fortunes 
oe we a mera justly will obtain next time a more eligible 

The heap — wr themselves unjustly, a worse. 

‘seg ha ~ er returns to er pristine state In less than 10,000 years, 
alle philoe pi ‘ “ie ai ma shorter time ; except only the soul of one 
pied, aa pena vers sincerity, or who Joves with philosophy. Such 
dealin thie ee —— of 1000 years, if they choose thrice in suc- 
sim antha “0 . ife, “wahoo their wings in the three thousandth 
ate judged ae : 1e other souls, at the termination of their first life, 
sualthesona ter : _— received their sentence, are either sent for 
10 a place in “* - or of execution under the earth, or are elevated 
which they led — ~ which they are rewarded according to the life 

i, Ue here. In either case they are called back on the 
thousandth year, to choose or draw lots for a new life, Then a human 
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soul often passes into the body of a beast, and that of a beast, if jt has 
ever been human, passes again into the body of a man. Fora soy! 
which has never seen the Truth at all, cannot enter into the human form, 
it being necessary that man should be able to apprehend things accord. 
ing to kinds,* which kinds are composed of many perceptions com. 
bined by reason into one. Now this mode of apprehending is neither 
more nor less than the recollecting of those things which the soul for. 
merly saw when it journeyed along with the gods, and, disregarding 
what we now call beings, applied itself to the apprehension of Real 
Being. {t is for this reason that the soul of the philosopher is re-fledyed 
ina shorter period than others: for it constantly, to the best of its 
power, occupies itself in trying to recollect those things which the gods 
contemplated, and by the contemplation of which they are gods; by 
which means, being lifted out of, and above, human cares and interests, 
he is, by the vulgar, considered as mad, while in reality he is inspired. 
‘Tt will now appear, on consideration, that that fourth kind of mad. 
ness of which we were before speaking, the madness of one wlio isa 
lover of beauty, is the best and most beneficial of all the enthusiasms 
which are inspired from heaven. For, as we have already said, every 
human soul has actually seen the Real Existences, or it would not have 
come into a human shape. But it is not easy for all of them to call to 
mind what they then saw: those especially, which saw that region for 
a short time only, and those which, having fallen to the earth, were so 
unfortunate as to be turned to injustice, and consequent oblivion of the 
sacred things which were seen by them in their prior state. Few, 
therefore, remain who are adequate to the recollection of those things. 
These few, when they see here any image or resemblance of the things 
which are there, receive a shock like a thunderbolt, and are in a manner 
taken out of themselves ; but from deficiency of comprehension, they 
know not what itis which so affects them. Now, the likenesses which 
exist here of Justice and Temperance, and the other things which the 
soul honours, do not possess any splendour ; and a few persons only, 
with great difficulty, by the aid of dull, blunt, material organs, perceive 
the terrestrial likenesses of those qualities, and recognise them. But 
Beauty was not only most splendid when it was seen by us forming part 
of the heavenly procession or quire, but here also the likeness of it comes 
to us through the most acute and clear of our senses, that of sight, and 
with a splendour which no other of the terrestrial images of super-celes- 
tial existences possess. They, then, who are not fresh from heaven, oF 
who have been corrupted, are not vehemently impelled towards that 
Beauty which is aloft, when they see that upon earth which is called by 
its name ; they do not, therefore, venerate and worship it, but give 
themselves up to physical pleasure, after the manner of a quadruped. 
But they who are fresh from those divine objects of contemplation, and 
who have formerly contemplated them much, when they see a godlike 
countenance or form, in which celestial beauty is imaged and well 
imitated, are first struck with a holy awe, and then, approaching, vene- 
rate this beautiful object as a god, and, if they were not afraid of the 


® Thi : ; ; | 
This may be rendered in the dialect of modern philosophy, to abs/ract and to 


generalize ; which is here represented s the faculty which distinguishes man, the 
tational being, from the mere beaste as the faculty which distinguis 
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reputation of too raving a madness, would erect altars, and perform sacri- 
fees to it. And the warmth and genial influence derived from the atmo- 
cohere Which beauty generates around itself, entering through the eves, 
softens and liquefies the inveterate induration, which coats and covers Up 
the parts in the vicinity of the wings, and prevents them from growing : 
this being melted, the wings begin to germinate and Increase, and this, 
lke the growing of the teeth, produces an itching and irritation which 
disturbs the whole frame of the soul. When, therefore, by the con- 
templation of the beautiful object, the induration is softened, and the 
wings begin to shoot, the soul is relieved from its pain and rejoices ; 
but when that object is absent, the liquefied substance hardens again, 
and closes up the young shoots of the wings, which consequently boil 
wand throb, and throw the soul into a state of turbulence and rage, 
and will neither allow it to sleep nor remain at rest, until it can again 
see the beautiful object, and be relieved. For this reason it never will- 
ingly leaves that object, but for its sake deserts parents and brothers 
and friends, and neglects its patrimony, and despises all established 
usages and decorums on which it valued itself before. And this affection 
§ Love. 

‘Now, those who in their former state followed in the train of Jupt- 
ter, can, When seized by love, more patiently bear the burthens occa- 
sioned by it; but those who served and followed Mars, when they fall 
in love, and think themselves wronged by the person whom they love, 
are ready to resort to violence, and immolate both the loved person and 
themselves. And every other soul, both in its loves and in all its other 
pursuits, follows to the best of its power the example and model of the 
god on whom it formerly attended. But those who attended on Jupiter 
seek to have for the. object of their love one who resembles Jupiter in 
soul—one who is a philosopher, and fitted by nature to lead; and strive 
ail they can that the object of their love, if not so already, shall become 
so. And if they tuemselves have not betore applied Lo study, they do 
so, and endeavouring to image to their recollection the god to whom 
tiey Were attached, model their habits and dispositions, as far as is in 
hulnan power, from him. And aseribing this change in themselves to 
te object of their love, they become still fonder of that object, and 
communicate to it a share of what they themselves draw from Jupiter, 
at make the beloved person resemble as much as possible the god 
Whom they imitate. In like manner, those wno had been attendants 
upon Juno look out for a person of a regal disposition ; those of Apollo, 
and all the other gods, similarly look out for an object of love who is 
as like their god as possible, and if not so already they endeavour that 
it shall become so, ; 

‘W € formerly distinguished the soul into three parts, two of them 
resembling horses, the third a charioteer. One of these horses we said 
Was good, the other vicious, The better of the two is an upright noble 
ees a lover of honour, sensible to shame, and obeyiny the word of 
_* river without the lash. The other is crooked, headlong, fiery, 
insolent, deaf, and with difficulty vielding even to whip and spur.* 
‘ow, when the driver is inflamed by love and desire for some beautiful 
aed ee asiotees 7% oars horses in this allegory, are manifestly types of the 
slenisats Tike bar ia atroed es bey Brake represents as the constituent 
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human being, the tractable horse holds himself back, and restrains him. 
self all he can from attempting any sensual enjoyment of the beloved 
object; but the other, setting whip and rein at defiance, struggles on, 
and compels his companion and the driver to rush towards the desired 
object, and consent to unchaste Intercourse. When they come into its 
presence, and the charioteer, beholding it, is reminded of the ideal 
beauty which he has formerly seen, and sees it with his mind's eve 
joined with Continence and Purity in the super-celestial region, he is 
struck dumb, and falling backward in adoration, draws back the reins 
so violently, that both horses are forced back upon their haunches, the 
one willingly and unresisting, the other witha great struggle. After 
many vain attempts, in which the vicious beast suffers great torture, he 
is at length subdued and humbled, and when he comes into the pre- 
sence of the beloved object, isso overcome with fear as to be easily 
governed, 

‘The mind of the lover being brought into this state, his constant 
attendance upon, and as it were worship of, the beloved object, in tune 
inspires the latter witha corresponding affection: and the same stream 
of beauty and desire which has entered into the soul of the lover 
through his eves, rebounds as from a wall when he ts fuil, and enters 
into the person from whom it at first proceeded, in whom it in like 
manner melts the induration about the roots of the wings, aud enabies 
them to sprout. Thus both partake of love; and if, by orderly habits of 
life, and by philosophy, the better part of their mature retains the 
ascendency, they lead a happy and united life, retaining comment 
over themselves, being in’ strict subjection so far as regards the vicious 
part of their souls, and in fall freedom in respect of the virtuous part 
And afier their death, being light and winged, and having achieved one et 
the three creat victories, they have accomplished the createst good wh ci 
either human wisdom or divine madness can confer upon a human 
creature. But if their mode of life is more rude, and they are attached 
to the pursuit of honour rather than of wisdom, perhaps In a moment 
of forgetfulness the incontinent horse of each of them, finding Wet 
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souls unguarded, may bring them together, and cause them to accom 
plish what common persons celebrate as the summit of happ.ness. \nd 


this having been done, they subsequently persevere in the same inter 
what is not approved by the whoe e 


\s 


course, but sparingly, as doing 
their mi ds, ‘These persons, too, are dear to one another, althoty hi 
sO than those of whom we formerly 5} oke: anid both while their love 
continues and when it has ceased, thev consider themselves as haying 
given and received the greatest of pl dges, which it would be impious 
to violate by becoming alienated. When these persons die, they quit 


the body, without Wings indeed, but having them in an meipient stale, 


and they have therefore no trifling reward for their love; for those WH? 
‘ + . - loaner ‘ 
have once commenced the journey towards heaven cannot again cescebs 


e 
‘ 


into the subterranean darkness, but live happily together in the clea 
hight, and when they recover their wings, recover them together, 

* Such is the attachment of alover. But that of a person who is 
not a lover, being a mere compound of mortal prudence, 1s sparing and 
ho more than mortal in What it dispenses : it produces in tue soul - 
the person who is the object of attachment, nothing but ijliberaity, 
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which the vulgar praise as virtue. A soul SO. affected will be tossed 
about for 9O0U vears, On the earth and under it.’ 
Hi ‘re Socrates terminates his long discourse, winding it up by a 
ser to Love, to Whom he offers the discourse as a Palinodia; and 
ardon he implores for having blasphemed against him, and lays 


ah 
whole blame upon Lysias, whose mind he beseeches the god to 


‘ 


turn to p hilosop hy. 
p us warmly applauded this discourse, which he allowed to be 


Propdru 
3 ly superior to ‘that of Lysias. Tam afraid, said he, that Lysias 
near but brent even if he attempte od to write another speech 
avainst it, An d. by the Way, one of our po iticians the other di LV in- 
ching against him, repro: wched him through the whole of his invective 
with oa a Novovpaber, or speech-write is Perhaps, therefore, he 
may, from care of his own estimation, give up the practice. Socrates 
shed, and told Phaedrus that he mistook his friend if he thought him 
cy fearful of censure. So vou think, be added, that the man who thus 
reproached him meant what he said? = It seemed so, answered 
Phieiris, and you are yourse If aware that the men of importance and 
ravity in astate are ashamed to write speeches, and leave written me- 
inoriais of themselves be ae them, being afraid lest they should here- 
alter be repute d sophis sts.* Socrates replied jocularly, that on the con- 
trary none were fonder of leaving written memorials behind them, and 
of be ng thought good writers, than politicians: for when they write 
any thing, they are so fond of those who applaud it, as always to name 
themat the very beginning of the writing. Do not their writings always 
bezin, Resolve ‘d by the se nate, or by the people, or by both, on the pro- 
me ion of such a one, meaning very gravely the writer himself; and does 
he not then go on showing off his own wis dom to his applauders, to the 
end of sometimes avery long paper ? And if this be blotted out from the 
tablet on which it is inscribed, do not the composer an 1d all his friends go 
away dissausfied ; and if it be thought worthy of being written and per- 
manently record ‘d, ishe not please d 2 and if any of these men, cither by 
his ascende hey as an ging or by authority ris aki Ing, obtains the powe r 
vi Liviebous, or Solon, or Darius, which enables him to become a writer 
lor immortality, does * not appear both to himself, and to posterity 
Who read his writings, almost a god? It is evident, therefore, that such 
a man, if he reproaches Lysias, dues not reproach him for being a 
Writer. ‘To write, therefore, is not disgraceful. ‘To write ill, is so. 
What then is the manner of writing well or amd Shall we ask this of 
ae or any other writer who ever wrote either in poetry or prose ¢ 
al we? says Phaedrus—‘ what else do we live for, but for such 
pleasures as these? Not certainly for those ple asures, to the enjoyment 
of which a previous state of pain is necessary ; whic h is the case with 
amos ail the bodily pleasures ; ; for which reason they are justly called 


.or 


+ Pn 
mie’ * We have leisure,’ answered Socrates, ‘an d the cicada who 


are 


Wotlis tld apy 


chirping and conversing with one another, in the trees over our 
Heads, Would despise us if we, like the vulgar, instead of conversing, 


t, 


od : aa ~ 1k it not useless to note as it occurs, for the confusion of the Tory per- 
repute in hia et - history, the evidence which perpetually presents itself of the dis- 
the eage uch the sophists were held by the Gree ks, especialy by the very class whom 
ieved to have corrupted ; those, namely, who considered themselves as 

What in modern phrase would be styled ‘men of the world,’ 
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were to sleep out the hot part of the day, being Julled by th 
through vacancy of mind. They would suppose that we were |) 
who come down at mid-day to drink at the stream, aud fall a 
But if they sce us conversing, and passing them by, like the Syren, : 
fascinated, thev will be pleased With us, and wll, perhaps, conter on 
the gift which the ‘y have from the gods to bestow upon men’ * {hay 
they such a gitt f “asked Phiedrus, ‘for I never heard of it’ «A | 
of the Muses,’ replied Socrates, ‘ought not to be ignorant of t 
Itis said that the cicadge were men, before the Muses existed : but wi 
the Muses were born, and song commenced, some of the men of th 
time were so en: vrossed by de light, that the V passe ‘d their tim 
and neglected to take food until they died. From them the race ot t 
cieadwe are sagen and possess the eift from ~ Muses, not to need 
food or drink, but to sing con tinually until they die, and afterward 
voi r to the abodes of the Muse 8, re port to ie ni Who au 

vives them honour.’ 

Socrates and Phaedrus agreed accordingly to continue their conversa: 
tion, and that the subject should be, what constituted good speakin 
and writing. 

(To be concluded in the neat number.) 


NATIONAL IMMORALITY CURED IN FOURTEEN YEARS, 


Wr have the most important intelligence to announce to our 
readers. In fourteen years from the present time, ronorance, 


! 


r all probability have ceased throughou 


‘ 


vice, and misery will i 


the land. P ossibly am tron millennium may not ATTive SO SOON; 


} 


but we shall be favoured with a smaller millenninm, destined ex- 
chusive ly for this count ry. A venius has ap ypeare “among us—the 
vlad ti iding s are revealed: and the marvellous power ‘of the mighty 


scheme can only Le ¢ rommpared with its wondrous simiplicts 


i 


The eager annxiet ty of the reader shall not Le di ained another 
moment. ‘Lhe new light is east upon our favoured island by a 
slender pamphlet, eiaie “A New and Practical System of In- 
struction, capable | Vy means of a powerful and extraordinary 


stimulus of effecting Ne reformation of all mankind.” — [tts ne 


wonder that the ar thor should have to apologize lor ‘the great 
haste’ with which the pamphlet has been drawn up. [1 
case, delay were a crime; and we must entreat so lofty a min 


ho louge rip * fee] erieved’ {as in the preface ) ‘al being obliged 
lo carry the iollowing ine so soon to the press , but the at 
gencies of the country,’ as he ve ry properly remarks, ‘demand 
the ’ immediate public ation. 


Calmly then, or as calmly as such exciting tidings will pe rm 
do we now atte mpt to unfold the precious tissue. ‘Three p Ortions ; 
three suuple vet mystic pe trts, shine out as components of {hs 
wondre us whol P Tn three parts, we say, doe sit ap pear to our 
im irbhiud eyes; for our author is far above all sublunary systelh 


Paithtu ily shall we quote the illuminator’s words; for we would 
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not, except in great emergency, enfeeble the dictum by any or- 
dinary forms of speech. 

Portion L.—* It is the duty of every person to be in posses- 
sion, if lawfully possible, of this small book, which contains a de- 
scription of those things wherein this system differs from all others.’ 
Most satisfactory ! Llow can the intelligence be communicated 
unless the book be houeht ? "The desire to Possess it being Ire- 
sjstible, the author (in keeping with the rest of his character) 
condescends to warn us, in his first paragraph, against resorting 
to illegal means. Still farther to diminish the obvious danger to 
the public morality, the price of one shilling, which we paid for 
our Copy, has just been redueed to SIXPENCE, In this respect our 
conscience is clear. We have performed our duty. We stole 
not—we purchased the book. 

PORTION am »E, Lect Sunday schools eXIst in every toWti- 
ship: which children, «and all adult) persons not able to read, 
are desired to attend, and submit to be placed in a class adapted 
to their capacities.’ 

2. «The nobility, gentry, and the higher orders of the clergy’ 
must recularly attend as visitors. * [t will be the duty of every 
nobleman to visit the school nearest his residence on every sab- 
bath day.’ ‘This being obviously the main pillar of his. edifice, 

‘The author begs to make apology to the nobility for so peremptorily 
requiring their presence on these occasions; but, speaking from actual 
experience, he is compelled to say, they cannot be effectually conducted 
otherwise. The attendance of the nobility and the higher orders of 
society will secure the attendance of all other classes of the community, 
It is therefore to be hoped no offence will be taken by the nobility, where 
such paramount Importance is attached to the request.’ 

3. [xsrrvetion,—* The Bible to be divided into classes ad infinitum, 
but not into sec tions or portions.’ 

Cur author, genius-hke, attributes undue intelligence to the 
rest of mankind, May we humbly entreat more light ? otherwise 
we fear we shall fail in attempting to divide the Bible into classes 
ad infinitum, Wut not into sections, &e. Our author proceeds. — 

’ \ hen achild is capable of reading the scriptures, no other book, 
but either a mere outline, or an abridgement of the Bible, is used by him 
in the school; that is, first the outline, which is succeeded by the 
adridgement ; and when he has passed his final examination in this, he 
will be acquainted with the principal parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, The Bible is then read again and again, ad infinitum, and his 
oe ~~ by the peo a8 singe this manner he 
mentary on luctration of il ® Bible | * " " ae a. See 

; ‘ ie Bible is allowed. 

Portion [11.—Cards, diplomas, and Degrees. 
™ we cards to be given on every Sunday evening for regular 

“ndance ; good behaviour; moral conduct. 

"Fa-eaibtin to be given at the expiration of six weeks to the 
siX Common cards, 
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‘Cards of admittance to be given every six weeks, numbered pro. 
eressively, till the highest Bible class in the school have passed | 
final examination. ‘The first degree must then be conferred, 

‘ The first degree to be conferre d by diploma on every one holdjy 
the same number of admittance tickets. 

‘The second degree to be conferred when the second Bible class 
have passed their ftnal examination. 

‘ Every attendant in these schools on whom the first degree has been 
conferred, will have a stake in society; he will have a moral and 
ligious character in the world. 

‘ By means of this system, and these schools, a new species of pro- 
perty will be established in the country. 

‘ By means of this system, a value may be put on every person's 
character.’ 


Looking to the extraordinary effects that must be produced 
by the system and its diplomas, he predicts that in fourteen 
Vea@rs, 


¢ fy") 


present rising generation will have arrived at the period of man 
hood, and 1 any } snaps Wi Hl have he oT} honoure ra with = doze Nn or more 
diplomas () f ine stlina! ble y Vi ‘alue,’ 


Again and again does our great illuminator revert to the Co- 
rinthian capiti ils of his te mp le. 


‘ Lastly, a few words with regard to the encouragement this system 
may justly expect from the higher classes; they are noblemen a snd gen- 
tlemen of the highest intellectual attainments—the y patronize every 
society which has for its object, sound morality and true religion, Gan 
it the », fora moment be sup posed they will let fall to the eroun d, a 
method of instruction, the only one which promises to be ol extensive 
and even general utility ? let us conclude they will not, &c.’ 


Had we space, we should quote the whole of this paragrap h, 
Which = ts particularly rich. ‘Phus energe tically concludes this 
matchless work -— 


‘And lastly, By means of this sys tem, and by this alone . lour- 
teen years, accordin eto all human probability, the immoral habits 0! 
the people will have gradu lly changed, and comparative holiness have 
are up in their plac e.’ 


-B. A public placard announces that the nation will save 
sot millions per annum by this scheme, which must af once 
decide this money-loving nation, Mr. Hume must feel bound 
to bring it forward in Parliament, and thenceforward it must 
form a standing item in the budget. 

A foreign fiddler, when endoctrinating an English noblema®, 
CNCOUTAR d him with the assurance that there were three stages 
in fiddle-playing—fiddle not at all—fiddle very bad—tidd | 
well, and that his Lordship had made great proficiency, having 
attained the stage of fiddle very bad. And we are like the fiddler 
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pupil. Long, very long, did we ‘educate not at all:’ we have 
vow oot the length of ‘educate very bad ;’ and of us, alas! as of 
the fiddler’s pupil, it isnot to be conjectured when we shall reach 
the final stage. 

An uneasy fermentation has long pervaded the mass; thick 
vapid seum has bubbled up and coated the whole surface ; and 
the dark, fat, and noxious dregs have unwillingly and but par- 
tially subsided. When, oh! when shall we drink freely of the 
wire and generous stream, unstifled by mephitic vapours, un- 
choked and unsickened by the filthy dreg. 

National education is beginning to attract the attention of the 
community. The ancient dame schools, with a shelt sprinkling 
of free and boarding schools, have lone ceased to satisty us. 
The Bell, Laneaster, and Sunday schools followed, with loud 
acclamation, but still we are dissatistied: we are beginning to 
suspect that in most instances they are mere mockeries ; clumsy 
machines {or giving the worst education to the ereatest number— 
an education cleverly divested of intellectual or moral culture, 
and often proving worse than useless. ‘The infant schools, too, 
have turned aside from the rational plans with which they started; 
and here again we are dissatisfied. 

Dissatisfied with the empty aristocratic arrogance of the public 
school, and the inflated ignorance of the trading pedagogue, we 
(ry joint stock schools and subseription schools, and wonder that 
masters, selected because they are thoroughly imbued with old 
errors, will not discover new truths: we quarrel about religion 
being (professedly) taught or not taught, and about respectability 
anc vulgarity. In time we may discover that it is worth while 
toinquire, not whether the master is an M. A. but whether he 
knows his business; and eall upon him to prove that he has 
penetrated the husk of learning. We may even get the length of 
Miscovering that the management of a school is not a faculty 
uhering In EVE ry A. ML... ov indeed in every unsuceessful specu- 
lator Who can persuade parents that he can read and write. 
Then, and not till then, shall we insist upon our instructors giving 
struction ; and then we shall take measures for discovering if 
they have acquired those statesman-like qualities that are indis- 
pensable towards enabling them to rule their little world with 
proper effect, 

In the mean time schemes of all kinds crowd upon us—like 
bubbles they arise, and like bubbles they burst—as in the sample 
We have given above,—leaving much ink impressed on much 
paper, and nothing besides. 
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A PEEP INTO SHERWOOD FOREST. 


Ar the little, out of the way, undisturbed village of Edwinstey 
you can see no indication, nor, without previously acquired 
knowledge, would you guess that you are within five minutes 
walk of the most perfect specimen of antique forest, the most 
sequestered and distinctly charactered elf and fairy reali on 
earth. [tis the last vestige of Sherwood’s right to renown. |; 
stands alone, as it has stood for the last thousand years: as it 
stood centuries before graceless King John and his graceless nobles 
and courtiers hunted the deer under its umbrageous boughs: before 
Norman William grasped at the Saxon homesteads, and deso- 
lated the hearths of a hundred yeomen to gorge one of his bull- 
headed fellow-ruffians. By itself it stands, and is like no other 
spot on which my eyes have ever looked, or my feet have ever 
trod. It is Birkuanp, a beautiful land of beautitul birches, 
with, near it, adjoining it, a noble neighbour, Bi//hayh, ov Belle- 
hagh, all of oaks which have seen ten generations come and pass 
away. Among the birches, too, stand many of these tall, huge, 
bulky, and venerable giants. But come, reader, let us walk to 
this Birkland, up the short street through the village, throwing, 
as we go, a passing glance at the church's old tower and queer 
spire, and wondering inqnisitively at the odd fancy which placed 
the eight niches at the tower's top and the spire's toot ; wherein 
formerly stood as mauy grey-coated, grey-nosed, and grey- 
skinned goodly stone saints; which an opposing sect of image 
worshippers, deeming the elevation of these impious or idolatrous, 
dismounted and demolished. A few paces more, and bdwinsto 
is behind you: here the road branches off ina Y fashion; that 
to the left inclining more toa right angle with the street: the 
night han road leads to ‘Thoresby Park—the lett Is the road 10 
nowhere, or anywhere: for as your eve runs along it you perceive 
it grows turfy and green, being little trodden, except by sheep 
and harvest wains. Take neither of these roads, but proceed 
directly onwards. Just at the junction of the forks, the apex of 
the angle, is a company of tall graceful trees, firs and other gen- 
tlefolks, towering aloft, and very beautiful; look well at them, 
take impressions of them strongly—they are the portal spirits to 
something more grand, angust, sublime: perhaps they are ecto 
genarians—or a century old—yet they will appear like striplings, 
infants, by the contrast to which you are approaching. Walk 
down upon that smooth sinking sweep of undulation: how grace- 
fully it bends! like the mighty magnificent curve in a vast and 
green Atlantic billow, which bv some omnipotence, some invisible 
hand, has been suspended in its rolling, and fixed thus as we 
See if, 
* Here let the billows stiffen and have rest!’ 

said the great voice, and it was so. A stone-covered well is all that 
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breaks the verdant, rootless, tuftless, weedless surface: an uphol- 


sterer would not have nailed his green baize or drugeet more evenly 
on your parlour carpet, ner glued his billiard-table cloth more 
wrinklelessly : so lies this verdant carpet, this fixed curve of the 
wa, till the uprising, crowning crest of the billow, ruffled with 
sorse, with its millions of yellow blossoms,—the ocean spray 
changed into bright and burning gold, which mingles its glory 
with the bending blue of heaven. ‘That is the barrier ridge which 
completely conceals the universe beyond > and isit not a vorgeous 
harrier?) It is so resplendent In its beauty that your heart throbs 
in loving worship of it. Here pause at its foot, and drink in the 
jov which it pours forth abundantly; and having done so, look 
upward to the ridge, and without pausing m your step as you 
wind to the summit, do but mark how those hoary-headed giants 
march up, forward upon, into your vision ~and from the ridge 
bound down that gently inclining slope. In twenty steps the 
world is quite shut out: you are in a strange and solemn and old 
universe, You have passed from time to eternity——No—you 
have leaped out of the present, back a thousand years. Your 
dull lamp of earth—your hundred and forty pounds avoirdupois, 
more or less, of clay, Is at once exhaled, or has dropped off, away 
irom your existence: you are become unweighable essence, 
ethereality. You are all air—a bird—a spirit—you feel that you 
could leap like a ericket, with less than a cricket's ponderosity : 
ankle-deep you are enclosed in elastic moss, from which you 
rebound with the lightness of cork, or a ball of caoutchoue. Do 
not yet look around you, nor above you: close your eyes, and 
vou breathe bliss you float—sail—fly : youare in heaven, Not 
vet—the chirping of the jackdaws tells you this. still is earth— 
lor it is not yet said whether jackdaws go to heaven, Still this is 
heaven: and you love it all the better on finding that it teems with 
the creatures of earth—living, breathing, voiced creatures—and 
aelr eech-chirping here is delicious harmony—glorious concord, 
Bound a few steps more—you must bound, leap—you are full 
Charged with electric fluid, and cannot walk. Stop: lift up your 
head, and gaze and casp in the overpowering inspiration—which 
penetrates limbs—heart—and soul! and holds you mute awhile. 

A magnificent temple—the ruined Palmyra of the forest, 
rooted by the wide arch of heaven! beautifully grand—awful, 
solemn, and deeply, intensely affecting: while it bows you down 
Mn adoration, it fills your spirit with love. There is nothing dark, 
hothing fearful, nothing sad in your soul while you gaze—you do 
xt a “it wraps you ina sublimity of affection—you feel it is 
“your friend. -your parent, your guardian—it blesses you, while 
you worship it; and you bless it for the, blessing it bestows. 
You lel that it was not the pride of man—nor the mockery 
a false religion which reared this wondrous temple—that 
neither fraud nor oppression mingled in the design—nor has 
‘uman vanity ever desecrated the holy place with monuments to 
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its honour. Grey and hoary with antiquity, the massive columns, 
though scathed and rent and brui - by a thousand storms, vel 
uplift themselves in stately dignity ; 0 + like reverend saves, more 
reverend from the scathe of elements, pane tching out their arms 
in counsel, or upwards in appeal to the Father of Creation; and 
they look so nobly calm, so gently een Muchated for a 
time is every faculty, corporeal and intelligent, till wondering 
love grows bold, familiar; but in that boldness is no rudeness: 
it is reverential still: like the confiding assurance of candid and 
penaeeine ‘ated youth in the supervision of an ancient man, Whose 
face age has not crimped with frowns—whose voice peevisliess 
has not cracked into treble pipes by scolding —whose moral 
beauty and benignity have grown under ‘Time’s toucli—whose 
authori Vv is be nevolence. In the familiarity is no ins Hence, no 
presumption, nor servilely courting of old Wisdom’s con i. cel 
sion. Tt is the open spirit of a child toa parent, whose philosophy 
i training that child, has been, and is, so unlike so many ol ihe 
world's wise ones; the philosophy which has deemed the tash 
the rod, ihe scourge, the unswerving imperative mood, a nd all 
lessons of fear, and duty, and obedie nee, and all coercive disel 
pline, do but alienate the child’s love, and turn the fountains of 
ailection to lasting streams of bitterness, which transtorm beauly 
into deformity—change light to darkness- substitute hypocrisy 
of form for mind’s earnestness, and dry, heart-gnawing conveli- 
tion and cor upulsion lor the gushings and bubblines of devoted 
tenderness. [tis in the assurance of reciproc ated affection that 
youth grows bold in ancient wisdom’s presence, an d that suena 
child is familiar with such parent. So, on the su bsiding of the 
floods of emotion, mingling awe, and love, and reverence, \ou 
stand amidst this age- worn magnificence, and look upon those 
antique oaks with a deep serene of Joy. Your eye courses the 
Whole; then approach and examine in detail parts and partic 

lars: and how mi Ny images arise from the survey! Haney sug- 

‘ests an alternation and succession of Comparisons, and each com: 

) alison gives instant birth to its appropriate feeling. You ring 

the ¢ hanges on your se nsations: vet all are pleasant Ones. 

Liste d—you cannot avoid thinking that these venerable sage 
are going to spe ‘ak: would they would! What lessons the y might 
teac h—what in iportant secrets divulge: they who have lo: nee 0 
the work for ten centuries, what. think they of the xi 
system /° Of what politics are the vy? Tory? Whig? Rad ical 
What? Radical to a certainty ; genuine, staunch, honest radl- 
cals, for they would have all mankind happy at no declensio 
ho party's suffering. What tales might they tell of fear and 
Strife, of hy pocrisy and war, of song and sport, of mirth and 
laughter. Mirth and laughter ?—ay, there have been jovial 
doings in this hall of ages. Were not Robin Hood and his 
merry men all occasional denizens here? To be sure they eT; 
this was the favourite retreat, and here it was they took their 
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ietempsychoses from jovial men to jolly oak trees. There ts 


little John; yonder tall fellow. with his one bare arm thrown out 
as if he had just swung his good quarter-stafl in sport only, sand 


itehed it to his neighbour Will Scarlet, whose hand is held 
‘orth to catch it. No metempsychosis of the stall is to be seen— 
it is gone the way of all staffs: unless it has transmigrated to one 
of those brown ferns which are lying asleep on couches of moss. 
Friar ‘Tuck is centupled, His spirit: became prolitic as it passed 
fom its clay tenement into oaken frame-work, and multiplied 
‘self, Look at his girths enormous, and the huge wens starting 
from every side of his bulky careases. They are relics of the 
logsheads of Nottingham ale that he poured down his tundish 
into his gulfy reservoir—laughing in the thorough base between 
every draught ; and every carbuncle, bursting into a mouth to let 
the laugh abroad, retains its thick lips im expansion of merry Orin. 
He has literally split his sides. Tlarkye, jovial and venerated 
loresters, news for you——news at which you may start ito flesh 
aud blood again: there is as good ale in Nottingham now as 
ever was brewed when you drew long bow at the king’s deer, or 
eased fat bishop of his ungodly gold. So come back : no, not 
you. There are now no deer to shoot, and the bishops are all 
too poor, Vlesh and blood could not bear it. And of what race 
are those grotesque, fantastic, semi-monstrous forms which stand 
commigled among so much of the dignified, venerable, and 
jovial? Some are huge serpents, which have twisted their ver- 
lebrew into dislocation. Some are hard-mailed, long-tailed, fierce 
dragons, that have writhed in fury and agony, till their necks, 
legs, and tails have become fixed and lignified from torture. And 
yonder be not a griflin’s head, griflin never was. — tLeraldic 
painter or carver, after a night’s riding by a nightmare, could 
hot cut or paint a truer one. Look at his acute nose, open jaws, 
aud pointed tongue, and the pricked-up, fox-like ears, with an 
eye as distinct and full as ever was eye; though, if you examine 
closer, itis but a hole right through the (opmost fragment of a 
ae which has been so carved and cut by tempests working in 
alkali i low liery would that eye be it the moon peeped 
Tn + Were it night now, my old nurse’s gossip of hob- 
goblins and fiery fiends would be busy with me; and nothing 
wah a griffin s head would my superstitious imagination allow il 
to ee rhe region “ in of fantasy. | | 
= pelagtloek, yey to the left, westward : what see you there ? 
Da a sun burst upon a line, a sheet, a field of silver? or the 
ny nae 4p ? cree exhalation floating beneath a denser and 
a dl a al 4 om * Neither. \V hat. thus fixes your gaze 
graceful ely mA XC thousands ol white and glistening stems o! 
hot—dryad a Wea--rpllenl spirits of beauty—sylphs in medita- 
na lh si amisels assembled there to dream. Look at them, 
ouder at their glory. Are you not impelled, attracted by a 
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hidden and indefinable sympathy towards them? — How you wish 
and long to mingle your being and every sense with that quiet, 
harmonious, and delicious solitude, which waft to you a wooine 
invitation. ‘Phen away! spring over the elastic carpets of richly 
tinted mosses—dash through the yielding heather barriers— 
pause and stoop 10O look On the bright red stems that hend to 
your pressure, eutwine round your limbs, and flash their beauty 
up into your eyes. You are stepping on, through and over th: 
annually renovated growths of twenty centuries or more ; and thy 
prostrate brown ferns which crackle beneath your feet, will, ina 


few weeks, send up from them earth hidden roots, thousands of 


tall, curling, green vounglings, to mingle with the purple blos. 
soms of the heather—then may you riot and roll in a sea o! 
perfume -leap, spring, bound along now in a delight which teels 
not the clog of animality. You inhale the exhilarating gas in 
such copiousness, that veins and arteries are po longer the chan- 
cls of blood they are all air-cells and electric conductors : the 
bird above your head floats not more buoyantly than you bound 
and sail on this precious bosomed earth. Wind your way down 
to that broad lime of clearing, that avenue of enchantment ; it 


=? 


seems to have been intended for a carriage road, but, hickily, | 

projector, rather amending his taste, or growing sick of the 
novelty, no longer charmed with his first: vague, untastening 
impressions of beauty, has abandoned it again to the old pos- 
sessors, turf, and fern, and heather, Here walk awhile, slowly 
it must be, for you are fascinated into hesitation, and pause at 
every step. There they are, grouped in magical beauty, silent 
loveliness! amid each group, in serious pride of contemplation ot 
the gracious forms and spirits around him, stands a reverend oak, 
smiling serenely, serenely and benignantly smiling, while he con- 
templates--the sultan of the harem '__ but they are not his slaves 
—they are free as himself. Yes, there they are, fair young 
nymphs; their slender forms enveloped in white silk and silver, 
their smooth limbs just perceivably waving ; and their abundant, 
glorious, pendulous tresses swinging in the light wind; swaying 
gently to and fro, their rich heads and drooy ing locks are moving 
to the sweet music, that immortal harmony, which cannot be 
heard in our * muddy vestiture of decay.’ The sky above hends 
down upon the scene to look and listen, and clips the whole ™ 
an embrece of joy. Your soul is heaving and swelling in the 
fulness of happiness, of enchantment, as you gaze here. Your 
heart floods With a rushing tide of eloquence ; but speech si 
poor to bear it along, and voiceless and tongucless it rolls within, 
bathing and imbuing every faculty of thought and feeling with 
the omnipotence of love. “If you can cast your reflections ba 

upon the world you have left. far. far behind you. search the 
stores of memory, and examine each fibre of sense which memory 
agitates, Is there any bad passion there? is there any corrosiel 
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» harshness, stirs there one breath of ill-will to any human 
being Is hol all your soul steeped in be nevolence ? is there 
one tinge ol re fle x, ty tion white ho Is hot ot love to all (aod s creature is? 
No. no, all are good, all are be autiful; you are what you would 
have all things, a tot: uty of peace ; you are a christian, then; 
you are adoring Heaven! Keep the instructions which these 
contemplations give you in your heart; store them there, and let 
them guide your practice when you mingle with the world. 

Twenty times have you been drawn towards the many em- 
bowered paths which intersect the body of the forest ; each arched 
over and diminishing to a point o f lieht, or comple ely closed in 
hy the meeting branches ; and you fe ‘el in anticipation the serene 
hush of the retreats to whieh they invite you ; the repose from 
thetremour, the overcharged and overbubbling fountains of joyous 
and rapturous excitement, You long to enter, and throw your- 
self at length on the couchy moss or fern, and que ‘Il the passionate 
sense Into a tranquillity of satis faction and retrospective thought. 
You have witnessed a beautiful drama, well got up and well per- 
formed, pe rhaps ? one that has e — up a suecess ion Of imtense 
interests and enchaining sympathies ¢ 2 and you have gone home 
quietly, and through half the night coursed over cach thought, 
emotion, and ine ide ‘nt with calmer relish, thus fixin ir cach more 
uccur ely and firmly on your mind’s tablet?) Just such a gra- 
tilying change and succession of pleasures are yours in gazing on 
these birches from the avenue, and then enwrapping yourself 
and thoughts in one of these bowery mantles. So dash in at 
once, and think the pictures over. Come, let us see what sort of 
. pi “me we can make out here. ‘This is a delectable spot for 
ejoving it; or take your selection from the hundreds of pretty 
canopied recesses and verdant alcoves for a salle-7- manger. Or 
look there—there is a spot enclosed Ww ithin a barrier of. impene- 
trable gorse, if you lke enclosures and barriers, which | do not ; 


} 


here you may sit or lie extended, sereened in ¥ a glorious cur- 
ain of green and vold. Look, here is the citrate! adil 
litricate and winding, with just room for one at a time to pass 
in; and space when you are there for a dozen or more, with 
swinging elbow root, as you assemble round the board ? no. 
au oe oe turf, which is covered with a snow-whiie sheet 
thalpainae) rie who are, OF are fo be. oO; the party, ana wh; if 
Sy er : : lese, sir, or madam, are matters to be well looked 
f ie, arpa i mngling will do greal mischiel, and utter Hreedom 
have s t out di z se a the nicest order in the world, if you 
by nicety and deem is ues rendre | of these things spoiled 
of nieety and corm, and so many wnsucce 3sful from an at ence 
lien zs . decorum, that my philanthropy prompts a little 

a Vivan revellers, 
5! mth cig gd number of the party : if more than two, dlo not 
it, ten, or a dozen, at Jeast. A dozen will do, if you 
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are sure they.are of the right sort; and this right sort does no 
include all who will answer readily ‘yes’ to your question of 
‘who will go?’ Be cautious that the desire to increase yoy 
number does not coax you into an admission of doubtful ones, or 
the pleasure of all must be sacrificed to that one’s inanity, dumb. 
ness. and cdeadness of soul. For my own single part, or whim. 
should select children freely, as fellows in the affair, because jf 
they felt an inclination to go mad with enjoyment, why mad they 
would show themselves, and shout out of all ‘ proper behaving. 
and kick up their heels most unconventionally ; all our pleasures 
are doubled by the sympathy with others; so let us have no 
‘propriety and decorum’ (those decoctions of stupidity and eun- 
ning) here. We will have those who ean feel the beauties of the 
place, and who, so feeling, will look, speak, and do, all they can 
of all they fecl—though it be to burst into tears of rapturous 
hysteria—to scream with delight, or to remain mute. A majo- 
rity of the gentler sex is desirable. If equally paired you may 
be compelled to tug and haul in couples like greyhounds. — For 
the choice :—this is the nice point—the experimentum crucis, 
The right sort may be found from all ages, from six to sixty: 
(the fearful of rheumatics will not do:) but we have an in- 
stinctive aptness to the impression that personal prettiness, or, 
if you Insist On If, beauty, is the store-house of all the lovelier 
qualities of mind and heart; and they are so when rivhtly 
schooled: but in the schooling lives and grows the mischief. 
Generally, too generally—and this as much from the con- 
femptible foolery of the men, as from the narrowing, conventional 
absurdity of their female instructors, young ladies are tauoht mnto 
a mechanism of manner— springes to catelh woodcocks '—to con- 
ceal, suppress, crush all the natural and beautiful gushings of th 
purest and most beautiful emotions, and to affect those externals 
which are as much lke the graces and beauties of trath and deli 
cacy as a toad-stool is like a violet or a primrose—a smile trom 
one of which toad-stools would curdle a whole sea of syllabub: 


one of sueh.in this our projected party, would look Birkland to 
a huge bireh rod. Eschew all who were ever seen out of a dress- 
Inc-room with hair en paptlotte: and all who would set forward 
on this jaunt with hair and head tortured into the graces ol 4 
chizzled wig: there is no more poetry in such heads than ma 
dish of tripe: come, all who do come, with tresses that will freely 
unloose themselves from their braids; so that locks and ringlets 
may swing in companionship and sympathy with the tens ol 
thousands of tassels on the heads and brows of these Lady 
Birches lfow glorious looks a young creature as she spring 
light as an antelope, over the moss and through the heather, and 
darts in and out among the intertwining sprays, 1n all the Joy 
aunce of a heart that makes buovant and elastic every limb - 
sinew ; with tresses sportively floating, waving, and fluttering 
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es wind: now shadowing the light of her eyes, now parting 
to let forth the full and brilliant flash of the happy spirit 
within: making nature proud at be holding her child. Let every 
= be in woodland trim—that is, fit for a seramble (hroueh the 
branches and the gorse: all sylvan de light is alloved, destroyed, 
‘there be any demand on your attention or care lest your dress 
should be disarranged or damaged. Avainst long ti ils, flounces 
and frills, netting, gimping and furbelows, the forest has declared 
ceaseless and perseve ring warfare: so Jet your outward man or 
woman, boy or cirl, be such as it will not atlect vour delicacy to 
oe rendered somewhat more picturesque at the ¢ ‘lose than it was 
at the commencement of the revel; though, indeed, there is little 
likelihood of fractures if you have been wise in your equipme nt— 
dress so that you can be ‘altoget! her in a thorough don't carishness 
for seratches. A> beaver hat is a villain in the woods: a shawl 
or yell no less so. Sandals, too, are an abomination; their 
syings make so many unloving alliances with underwood and 
roofs: so neat- fitting, ‘stringless shoes, or ancle boots, with lace- 
ends carefully, snugly tucked in, if you ple ase, ladies. 

Well, the selection is made, the p arty Is assemble “ i of eyes 
that can see beauty, and hearts that can rejoice in it, of { spirits SO 
uncorrupted that they will yield full scope to the nn sression of 

joyment, and each, in his or her own fecling, give and receive 
enjoyment, and, what is an indispensable characteristic, will not 
pretend to enjoy where enjoyment is not. So mare h ye now in 
the best of order.—no order at all,—into this calm re alin of forest 
grande urand glory. Ul tell you what sucha party will do: 
frst, assemble ina compact knot, (without designing, planning 
siteh assemblage, and it would be a tedious wordy process to 
show you the why of this ) as if to catch and communicate inspira- 
tion trom all to all; it is to that you so assemble, but you do not 


know what attracts you :—to hear the short e jaculations of sur- 
prise, and subdued exclamations, murmurings, breathings of pure 
rapture,—deep and holy is that rapture, and in what delicious 


‘ariety of expression it shows itself! What ae Then you 
draw off by twos and threes for a while, till a more vivac ious, 
exhilarating, dancing de light courses rapidly through the nerve: 
and then, in as many direc tions as there are animated beings to 
take them, bound for ward over moss, through glade and heather. 
in verv exuberance of bliss. Nay, | should not be surprised if 
‘me ran up tothe trees, and kissed them: nor should [ regard 
sich an extravagance as aught but the oushing that throbbed 
ee the love of nature, which superior inte llige nce and perception 
: ca moral ¢ xr physical, animate or inanimate, does awake, 
oa ae fan its pure sparks into an unsullied, forth-issuing 
™ - ing : oa eye looks yonder on a fawnlike creature, for agility, 
along, now hidden, now elimpsingly seen through the 
branches. or peering over some fern-brake or gorse- 
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bush ; there sits anotiier ona OT Assy seat. lost in abstractior ' 
meditation; as full of sweet poesy is ler soul, as is the air wit 


balmy freshness: there is one stooping to examine with curs 

admin ition the muniature forest which her fancy has found jy 

moss tuft, and wondering if those little searlet-headed fyyons 
sprouts are not tore ‘hes by which the beetles light up their ma 
halls: there is another, ‘pencilling on her brain the elegant and 
pic turesque trunks, slender arms, whiplike branches, and « cat 
foliage of a group of trees, and cate ‘hing 1 IMpressious of the movi t 
lights and shadows which play about them, telling herself 
she can make a good RE from memory when she reaches 
home, or that she acl ieee again, and have it fromthe life ;—ano- 
ther day’s enjoyment laid up in the storehouse of her anticipation, 
Away, in distance, mellowed into the sweetness of a sweet sound's 
echo, now yeni: now lost, a warbling voice is etal out 
the spirit's cascade of joy; all is so happy, that the very trees 
have a ving sympathy with it, and participate in breathing 
being. But now call in the stragglers, call in the frolicksome, 
unchain the enchanted, halloo to the warbler, break the fixed 
muteness of the conte mpli itive, and all gather in, with one look 
one set of thoughts ; here is our hall, our tent, our refectory » and 
here the viands. What? First for seats and table. ‘The smooth 
green turf within the enclosure of gorse, of which [ atoretime 
spoke, for the latter; and for seats, in ten minutes as many hands 
have collected moss sufficient to furnish the hall with more 
inviting sofas and easy chairs than ever were CONJUL dup by the 


. ‘ } 
laxurios Is ge nuity ol a Hope or i Be “© ‘kford. ( One, stspena 
your hats and bonnets to the swinging branches; the strings wil 
flutter as so many festival streamers ; “throw shawls and kerchiels 


on and among the gorses, yellow flowers, and heather: there's 

eve-claddening commingling of colours! Sit or recline at you 
pieasure,—room for either or all. Ours is the genuine coopera 
tive system,—each assists the other; we have neither masters 
nor servants, but all are each, a regular levelling of ranks and 
ages; we do not exclude the little ones till the big ones are 
accommodated, nor bid the juniors wait ‘till their elders a 
served :° no, nothing of that have we among us. We have utters 
abjured the fag system, now and for ever; we deny the right ol 
the strong to press or oppress the weak, a: aa we ever wil et 
it: we will walk and sit, eat, drink, talk, and breathe in periec! 
equality of kindness. Our table is covered with damask, pure, 
clean, snow white; remember, it must, it shall be so. ues 
and forks spotless and speckless ; remember this too: we will 
have no make-shifts of what we do bring in the way of vii und fur- 

niture: if'a plate or dish be cracked or chipped in the ¢ arrlag 

away with it! over the barrier it goes: our drinking wlasses ar 


‘ y 
?} ’ 


crystal, cle ‘arer than any mirror, or green, like the overhangits 


foliage, and sharply conical, tapering to their stems in the finest 
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joint. I have sound argument in advocacy of such shape ; viz. 
it conveys the liquid in a smooth, unbubbling, unbroken streamlet, 
down upon the delicately-fashioned groove which your tongue 
makes to receive, and so wafts it home; whereas your globular 
or tlat-based chaps send it into your mouth with a splash and a 
gullup, gullup. And for wines, we will have nothing but your 
gentle creatures ; hock, moselle, sauterne, and that family; no 
blustering port, nor bitter or burning sherry ; and eschew malt 
as you would one of the toad-stools ; champagne is a mischief, * 
it unscrews the pegs of the soul’s fiddle, or cracks the strings, 
produces first a crash or a rant, and leaves nothing but discord 
and drowsiness: our selection keeps all in tune. Port, sherry, 
malt, spirits, aroint ye! we must not have such here; they will 
engender Englishism as you look on the trees,—a cutting or 
tearing them up, or a wish that they were our ‘ property,’ or a 
calculation of how much money they would make. — lor viands, 
do be nice in these; avoid sandwiches, all fat, butter, grease; no 
mustard; bread as white as a hound’s tooth, and short and crisp 
as skill ean make it. We will have a salad,—aye, an Mnglish 
one,—a rustic,—no oil, no mixture of yellow batter with it; the 
right countrified vinegar and sugar rectifier. Now eat, drink, 
laugh, and be merry; and having cleared the wreck, give thanks 
by listening to the twang and tink of that guitar, and the song 
which it accompanies; or if there be one in the ring who can read 
as if what he (or she) read were an emanation of his own 
thoughts, who can read as he would speak, tinging what he 
reads with the colours, the varieties of modulation and tone to 
which the sentiments, scene, and incidents, and character of the 
subject, would freely give birth, hear him or her. Such an one 
is too good a judge to select a pastoral or woodland description : 
he knows that all such things must be tame and insipid here, with 
the senses you take from the surrounding realities. Read those 
matters when away from their realities, to rekindle the enjoy- 
ment, to recreate the scene, and give a deeper impression to 
yourmemory. A tale or drama of incidents, developing charac- 
ter and emotions, is better now; and mark how much more 
acutely and accurately you will estimate motives, appreciate 
actions, and sympathize with feelings; how your indignation will 
rise at fraud and oppression, how you will scorn or smile in con- 
tempt at cunning paltriness, how you will sympathize with 
beauty of heart, how readily acknowledge a simple deed of aflec- 
tion, and how you will clow with a new, and perhaps hitherto 
unknown delight, at the triumph of good feeling and honesty 
‘truggling through difficulty; you will weigh the deeds of war- 
mors in the seale with intellectual courage and moral daring, 
and the mind’s independence, and hence find the warrior’s renown 
4S a feather against: them; you will see heroes as a whirlwind, 


* Negatur.—Eorror, 
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which raged out the desolation of millions for the gratification of 
their own avarice or their own exaltation; your soul’s voice shall 
be tuned in rich harmony, and join the quire whose song is, «the 
world and all its human creatures shall be happy; lite is not a 
vale of tears, it shall stream a river of joy. Oh, it is good to 
walk where icin unfolds her beauty amid her silentness, and 
you carry good back into the bustling world from these occa. 
sional visits to her flowery and oodland domains. And now you 
are called homeward, but ere you leave Birkland collect again to 
gaze, to drink im the closing draught of pleasure which the 
hospitable friend gives freely; and ere your foot is turned to 
leave it, you have each and all uttered a wish to revisit the scene. 
and have formed a scheme for accomplishing the wish; thea, 
‘bless you, Birkland ; good bye for the present, and remain tor 
ever in your beauty ! 

What says your genuine practical man, as he calls himself, to 
all this? He professes to advocate utility, vet affects, and, in- 
deed, does despise the utilitarian; the far reach of whose views 
this practical man can no more compass in his thoughts, than he 
can grasp, between his fingers, the winds of heaven. ‘This prac- 
tical man feeds and fattens on the produce of larger minds, yet 
plies, or scorns the fructifying spirit which supplies him with his 
health—his food—which opens to him the sources and the mines 
from which he gathers his harvests, and accumulates his worldls 
sabstance.—W hat will he say? Why, that all this is fantastic 
enthusiasm, visions—untenable Utopia.— He Wants ‘ something 
useful.’ Ts not this useful? «No; what will it sell for? what 
can be made of it? what will it fetch in the market ?°  Posses- 
sion—buying and selling enclip all his heart of utility : and he 
de spises the utilitarian whose calculations are as to the sum of 
happiness which may be so diffused that a// may sh ire. —I had 
a rencontre with one of these practic ais trave ‘ling from N. to W. 
Hle w as too ‘ polite’ to laugh in my face, but no doubt | have 
been a good stock butt of merriment to him. He was all * fer 
utility: could not find anything but barrenness on Sherwood 
forest, and would be glad to see the plough producing some ‘thing, 
by being passed over the gorse-heather and moss: he should 
like to see it all ine losed—somebod y’ S property.’ Hah! ‘ Yield 
ing a crop of wheat. orass or oats. gn i rop ! inclosures for him 
and exclusion too. ‘The hundreds of poor cottagers whose cattle 
and sheep browse on the heather, and beatify the swelling e ‘leva: 
tions, slopes and hollows, are no consideration in comparisol 
With the gratification of some avaricious landholder’s desire t0 
erasp at more: whose extent of domain begets no other lee ling 
than a fury for a greater extent, and authorizes him in the 
covetous greediness of his grasp. —No matter though the sandy, 
thin, and bony surtace of soil will never repay the expense of 


tillage—it is to secure possession of it which is desired—some 
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The Press and the Trades’ Unions. 


more thousands of acres to sw ell the sound of ‘my property, — 
“my estates,’ and stare upon the map which hangs in the hall 
to be gazed at, and envied by all comers. 

Iam ‘acold and heartless’ utilitarian—and have a faith in 
the progression of human improvement — in the perfectibility of 
man, ‘Phere is genuine poetry mn those woods—and on those 
moss and heather swells and dells. ‘The richest mass of utill- 
‘arian treasures, those leaders to pertfectibility, les in the springs 
of poetry : springs of purest sources—and they stream along 
aiding, nurturing, and encouraging all that is pure—peace with 
vour own breast and love to others. Poetry is feeling’s truth— 
its language is truth feelingly uttered—feelings are our soul's 
strenoth—the stays of our intellects. 

Urility? Is uot happiness utility? * Yes.’ Then you store 
up utility, at uo one’s damage, by roaming Sherwood forest, and 
going mad, if you choose, m the place in which | have been 
revelling, ‘ But it is not lasting—it is not tangible—you lose 
the feeling with the presence of the scene or excitement.’ Oh, 
not so; it has sunk into the deeps of your heart, and you can, 
whenever you will, as a muiser can revisit and gloat over his 
hoards of gold, unlock the deeps with the key of your memory, 
aud feed again and again upon the feeling—unlike the miser, you 
dispense your treasures freely—nor will repetition of the giving 
and the repast diminish the stores, or render insipid the true 
relish which you tasted in their first freshness. 

Oh, the miraculous influence of beautiful woodland, and 
heather, and moss! They enable one to think of whigs, tories, 
pnests, and practical men, with all their jugglery, and the folly 
on which they play, without a feeling of acidity ! 

Pet. VERJUICE. 


NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS, 

Ast May. The Press and the Trades’ Unions.—Whatever may be 
wie case In other matters, in politics we believe that mankind are oftener 
- into danger by being afraid of it, than by being careless about it: to 
escape the yer, tucy fly into the tiger’s mouth. Most empires have 
been lost through over-auxiely to keep them; most revolutions have 
vecn provoked, by conduct dictated by the fear of revolution. But bo- 
—— seldom learn wisdom from the errors of their predecessors : 
‘ve same blunders are repeated, whenever the same circumstances recur. 
the middle classes of this country, whose opinions and sentiments are 
‘ytesented by the daily press, are repeating the very same series of 
~— by which almost all voverning bodies have been ruined, 
sie fae Prenent institutions of England, the powers of government re- 
have no wa = “ property, to the exclusion of those who are said to 
ion Propert} eng: dependent for the whole or the chief part of 
ote ance on bodily labour, Ol this power, which is shared 

3 the peuple ut property, the people of large property had formerly 
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engrossed nearly the whole, and have still much more than their just 
portion; whereby they are enabled to keep up for their own benefit, 
many bad institutions and bad practices, Injurtous both to the people ot 
small property and to the excluded class, the people of no property, 
viz. those whose principal property consists in their bodily faculties, 
The liberals among the people of small property, are those who think, 
not that property, but that large property, should not confer so muc) 
power as it docs at present. Now, as the most numerous and poorest 
class has also an interest in reducing the exorbitant power which is con: 
ferred by large property, since by doing so they would get rid of the 
abuses, such as Corn Laws and the like, with which they are oppressel, 
not for the benefit of the owners of property generally, but of a small 
minority of that number; this constitutes a common object, for which 
all classes, not directly interested in these abuses, might advantageously 
co-operate, adjourning the settlement of their own separate diflerences 
until after the victory. 

It is very natural, however, that the working classes, even at this 
early stage in the developement of their collective intellect, should feel 
that their real position in society depends upon something far deeper 
than the redress of any of the grievances which the majority of their 
superiors have in common with them, It depends upon the relation 
which may be established between them and the people of property 
generally. It depends, not upon the manner in which their superiors 
share the powers of government, they being excluded ; but upon whether 
they themselves have power enough, by political institutions or other- 
wise, to secure due consideration for their interests on the part of those, 
be they great proprietors or small proprietors, who make the laws and 
appoint officers for their administration. 

A person must be a poor judge of human affairs, who can fancy that 
this point has been attained now; that the labouring’ multitude have 
huw more than sufficient weight in the commonwealth to secure a just 
attention to their grievances ; and suflicient to warrant a fear that thelr 
supposed interests or their opinions, will be allowed unjustly to prevail 
over those of any other part of the nation. Onthe contrary, they have 
notoriously but just emerged from a state in which they had no power e! 
claiming attention from any one; in which laws were made, avowedly 
to prevent them from taking the commonest means of improving theit 
condition ; in which their education was reputed dangerous to churen 
and state ; inwhich they were actually kept at home, like cattle belonging 
to a master, for their very emigration was illegal ; in which no legislative 
measure ever passed merely for the good of the working classes, when ny 
powerful section of their superiors had an interest in it; in which their 
opinions were never appealed to but when some party of the aristocracy 
wanted a popular cry. We are not so far from this state yet. The 
shadow of it is still upon us. When we see indications that the working 
classes are beginning to be counted for too much in the calculations ¢! 
politicians, we shall think it time to take precautions against that dan- 
ger. At present we should as soon think of looking out for a substitute 
against the time when the coal fields shall be exhausted. The people 
of property are the stronger now, and will be for many years. All me 
danger of injustice lies trom them, and not towards them. Nothing 
but the progressive increase of the power of the working classes, and 
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4 progressive conviction of that increase on the part of their superiors, 
can be a sufficient inducement to the proprietary class to cultivate a 
ood understanding with the working people ; to take them more and 
more into their councils ; to treat them more and more as people who 
deserve to be listened to, whose condition and feelings must be consi- 
dered, and are best learned from their own mouths; finally, to 
ft them fora share in their own government, by accustoming them to be 
governed, not like brute animals, but beings capable of rationality, and 
accessible to social feelings. 

But this is a mode of treatment which ruling classes never yet could 
reconcile themselves to adopting voluntarily, with those who are subject 
to them. When they see a power growing up, which is not wholly un- 
der their control, their first impulse always is, fear; their second, anger. 
The middle classes of London, through their organs the London news- 
papers, ‘are now manifesting both these feelings, on the subject of the 
Trades’ Unions. 

The Trades’ Unions attempt to raise wages; and must fail in the 
attempt. What then? Surely it is highly desirable to raise wages, If it 
cannot be done by the means they adopt, teach them better means, 
But when were persons who had committed no crime, ever remonstrated 
with by any one who meant them well, in the manner which the 
‘Times’ has adopted, for instance, on the Tailors’ Strike? Is that a 
tone in which to point out to people who are pursuing a desirable end, 
that the means by which they are pursuing it, cannot succeed? It is 
obvious that the writer ofthe article in this morning’s paper, is not roused 
to such excess of indignation because the means which the people are 
trying cannot succeed ; he would be ten times more angry if they could 
succeed. He actually compares the Unions to the landlords’ monopoly, 
and complains that the rise of wages, if they could obtain it, would be ¢ 
tax on the consumer! Why, so much the better. Let there be no 
lorce or fraud, but, within the limits of an honest bargain, we are 
altogether for the bees against the drones. If a person who has a com- 
nodity to sell, can, without shutting out competitors, by mere voluntary 
agreement with those competitors, fix his own price, why should he not? 
certainly it is no reason, that the sellers in this case are nine-tenths of 
(he community in number, are (to say no more) the least favoured 
part of it in the present distribution of the produce, and are those who, by 
tieir labour, produce all commodities whatever. But the misfortune is, 
that they cannot, by any such contrivances, raise the price of their com- 
modity, No combination can keep up the value of an article, when the 
‘upply exceeds the demand. But instead of teaching them on what their 
condition depends, those who ought to be their instructors rail at them 
ee to better it. They say, indeed, that it is only for using 
pong means ; but so, from slave-traders upwards, those who wish to 
‘eep their fellow-creatures in a degraded condition, always say. 
of hesnte which we condemn, may be in a great measure the result 
This | e essness, but it is not the less the index toa habitual feeling. 
= Teellug must be got rid of, or the next generation, perhaps the pre 
“eut, Will severely suffer for it. 


. May. Sir Robert Heron's Motion, and Mr, Bulwer’s Amend- 
tnl—The proposition of Sir Robert Heron, for giving to the King 
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the nomination of a certain number of members of the Legislature. }y 
annexing seats to various offices, outrages the first prin Iple of a Repre- 
sentative Government; it is pro tanto a return to the system of nom. 
naton boroughs, though without its fraudulent pretenc Ss; and is both 
really and ostensibly a mere contrivance to save Ministers from one o! 
the immediate inconveniences of unpopularity. The disfavour natural) 
attaching to such a proposition, has undeservedly extended itself to Mr, 
Bulwer’s Amendment, which is no infringement of the representatiy: 
principle, but an important auxiliary to it, and only errs by not going 
far enough, That any but the representatives of the people shoul — | 
have votes in the legislature, should help to make up a majority for 
enacting a law, or voting away the public money, is totally inadmissi- 
ble: but the presence of all the great officers of state in both Houses, 
to answer tor their measures, to be called to account tor their conduct, 
and to give promptly the information which Parliament may require, an: 
which can be given on the spot by no persons but those practically con- 
versant with the public business, would be not an encroachment upon the 
privileges of Parliament, but an extension of them; and would ad! 
to the securities for good government, by ensuring a more thorougs 
probing of the measures and acts of the government, and by making the 
struggle which may decide the fate of a ministry a conflict of principals, 
not subordinates. 

In France, where the framers of the constitution, having an altogether 
new system to construct, were not restricted to the choice of means a. 
ready sanctioned by usage, all cabinet ministers, whether peers o 
commoners, are entitled to be present and to speak in both Houses, 
though not to vote in either unless they are regularly members [ths 
not found that this regulation diminishes the desire of members of & 
ministry to obtain the sullrages of electors; every minister who Is not 
a peer, always presents himself to some constituency, and success 
sooner or later in becoming a member of the representative Chamber 
But the manner in which the rule works is this; ‘The real head of ea 
department is enabled to be present in whichever House lis conde 
is under discussion; to answer questions, and defend his own measures 
Lord Grey himself would be obliged to undergo thie ‘ hadvermng’ of 4 
popular assembly in person, and not merely by deputy. In every branci 
ot the public service the principal would have to make his own detence, 
instead of having it made for him (worse, or perhaps better, than he coud 
make it) by a comparatively irresponsible subordinate. - 

I here is another peculiarity in the practice of the French Parliament, 
which has a beneficial effect. Whenever any measure is brought forwat! 
by the Government collectively, the Government may, for the purpes®> 
of that one measure, be represented by whomsoever it pleases. ny 
number of persons may be named King’s Commissioners for the debate 
on that particular bill, and if so named, may be present during its dis 
cussion, along with the Ministers, and with the same privilege of spea 
ing but not voting. What is gained by this is, that the real framers © 
the measure, those officers of Government who are most conversant Wi 
the details of the subject, and to whose suggestion every part of the | ' 
tne own ean freee “was probably du, are yew 
idle da asons for their own propositions ; not as iss baal, 

asons come before Parliament and the public at se¢ ond ha 
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through a minister, probably altogether ignorant of the minutie of the 
question, until crammed by that very subordinate, who is not present to 
sate the considerations which influenced him with the freshness and the 
dear convincing decisiveness belonging to one who knows the subject 
by his own knowledge. It is pitiable to see how, for want of some such 
reyulation, the discussion of great public questions is often mismanaged 
iy our Parliament, from the imperfect manner in which heads of depart- 
ments understand or are able to state the grounds of their own measures, 
This is perhaps inevit ible, overburdened as they are with variety of busi- 
ness, If so, there is the greater reason to allow them every attainable help 
for stating their case fully and with effect. 

The subject however is of no pressing exigency. — [t is sufficient that 
the suggestion has been put forth, The degree of attention it has met 
with, will help to familiarize the popular mind with the novelty; ona 
second discussion it will be no longer strange to the public; and when 
the reasonableness of a proposition, without any pressing demand from 
without, shall be a sufficient motive to a legislative assembly for 
adopting it, this principle will be introduced into our parliamentary 
law, A subject of so little importance compared with a hundred others, 
can afford to wait. 


Sth May. Loss of the Registration Bills —The defeat of these im- 
portant improvements in the law, now for the second time repeated, is 
ene of the most lamentable proofs yet afforded of the spirit of our legis- 
ture, when left to itself, and not taken out of itself by the force of a 
strong popular feeling. If there ever was a proposition recommended 
by the most obvious expediency, and to which it was difficult for ima- 
gination to conjure up even the shadow of objection, it is a measure 
which goes simply and exclusively to giving publicity to all future con- 
tracts affecting land; so that when, in the course of a generation or two, 
the change shall have come into full effect, every one may know before 
buving land, whether the land really belongs to the person who sells it, 
and every one may ascertain before lending money on the security of 
land, that the land is not already mortgaged beyond its value. The pub- 
heity Which would be given by registration, Is of the same kind and 
degree, which is already given to wills by the registry in Doctors’ Com- 
mons ; and any one but those who are personally interested, and there- 
fore entitled to correct information, would be as little likely to gratify 
idle curiosity by prying into the records of the one registry office, as of 
the other. From the greater certainty which would be given to all con- 
Veyances, the saving to the landowners, in annual Jaw expenses, would be 
greater than any one can conceive, who is unaware how great a percent- 
age every landlord now pays out of his annual rental for the vices of 
the law. And hence, as well as from the increased security to purchasers, 
the market price of all land would be most materially increased. Yet the 
landlords, the very class who are principally, who alone are directly in- 
terested in supplying this strange Aiatus in our legislation, are the per- 
sons who (with the aid of that large class of members who depend for 
the management of their elections upon provincial attornies) have twice 
rejected by a large majority, not the details of any particular bill, but 
the very principle of Registration. 

Un the part of the landowners there are but two motives possible 
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for this dereliction of one of the first duties and strongest interests 
of honest men. The worst of these motives is, a desire for the 
power of making fraudulent sales, and fraudulent mortgages: the best 
is, the pitiable weakness of not liking that other people should know the 
extent of their incumbrances. Most fortunate would it have been for 
hundreds of families now inextricably involved, if they had not been able 
to conceal the early stages of theirembarrassments. It was the puerile 
desire to go on deceiving their neighbours, and keeping up the appear- 
ance of an income they no longer possessed, which prevented them from 
retrenching when retrenchment would have come in time to save 
them; and which has brought the whole class into a state, in which their 
champion, Sir James Graham, avers that the subtraction of twenty per 
cent. from their incomes, would be their absolute ruin. 

On the part of the provincial attornies, who thrive by the litigation 
caused by defective titles to land, and who derive all their consequence 
from the management, which they now hold in their hands, of the pecu- 
niary affairs of the whole landed aristocracy, the motives to oppose the 
publicity as well as the simplification of titles, are more obvious, and we 
have no doubt, far more consciously dishonest. The attorney, who under 
good laws and a good system of judicature would be nobody, is now the 
most influential personage in every small place: and the landowner, 
whose secrets he knows, and whose affairs (of which the landowner him- 
self is tremblingly ignorant) he alone is competent to manage, is heid 
by{him in a state of the most slavish dependence. As the soul of the licen- 
tiate Pedrillo was interred with his money bags, that of an English 
landowner, intellect, conscience, and all, is folded up in his title deeds, 
and kept ina box athis attorney’soflice. He dares not call his soul his own, 
for he dares not call his estate his own, without the leave of his attorney. 

It is by the influence of this pernicious class, the only one, perhaps, 
whose interest as a class is radically irreconcilable with the public good, 
(being indissolubly linked, not with the perfection but with the imper- 
fection of all the institutions for the protection of property)—it is by 
this class that all the well-intended measures of the present ministry, for 
straightening the crookednesses of the law, and bringing justice home to 
the people’s doors, are, and will continueto be, thwarted. In the par- 
ticular instance before us, their baneful spell has enslaved the mind of the 
minister to whom we owe the Reform Bill. It is well understood that 
Sir John Campbell, when he became connected with the ministry, 
yielded to a higher authority in giving up the Registration Bill, while he 
retained and carried through all the other law reforms which he had 
originated as the organ of the Real Property Commission. Earl] Grey 
is understood to be a fanatical opponent of Registration ; as well asa 
fanati “al adherent of the Corn Laws and of the Usury Laws. 

We cannot leave the subject of Registration, without giving due honour 
to the * Times’ for the service which it has rendered to that important 
principle by its powerful advocacy. That advocacy, it would be injustice 
notto admit, is, on almost all questions of immediate interest, usually 
given to the cause of rational improvement ; and when given, never with- 
out rendering a service to that cause, such as no other of the periodical 
commentators on public affairs have it in their power to render. The 
hostility of the ‘Times’ to the Poor Law Bill, is an exception to its usta 
soundness of practical judgment, and will be found, we doubt not, as i 
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-srious to its own as to the public interest. Whatever may be the merits 


ae demerits of the * Times,’ there can be no question of its being by far 


the most potent organ of the Movement ; which, at the same time, it 
does not blindly hurry on, but is incessantly pointing out to Ministers, 
and to the influential classes, the means by which, while yielding to the 
tide of change, they may rationally hope to temper its sink. “ie 
‘Times’ is without doubt one of the great powers in the State. It would 
not be so, if either Ministers or Opposition had the energy, oe strength 
of will,or the knowledge of the world, by which that journal has acquired 
the ascendancy naturally given by those qualities In an age which, with- 
out much of the exaggeration of a satirist, may be termed the age of 
cowards and fribbles. 


13th May. Lord Brougham’'s Defence of the Church Establishment. 
—The Lord Chancellor is curiously destitute of consistency. We donot 
mean by consistency, the Tory virtue of being always wrong because you 
have been once wrong ; we mean that quality of the intellect and of the 
moral perceptions, which prevents a person from holding two conflicting 
opinions at once. .It was but the other day that Lord Brougham de- 
clared himself against a National Education, because it would put an end 
to voluntary contributions. And now, without owning any change of 
opinion, he maintains that voluntary contributions are good for nothing, 
and that the State must do all.‘ There were some wants which the 
animal instincts of nature left safely to encumber us, since they were 
sure of being provided for ; because hunger and thirst and other purely 
animal necessities, would of themselves compel us to take means to re- 
lieve ourselves of their pressure, and the more we felt them the more 
sure We were to endeavour to provide for them; but it was not so with 
wants of a more refined, and he might say nobler kind,—it was not so 
with respect to education ; he did not mean religious, but common secu- 
lar education. On the contrary, the more ignorant we were, the less we 
knew of the use of learning, and the less we should bestir ourselves and 
lake means to ensure the advantages to be derived from its acquire- 
ment.’ This was to prove that the State ought to provide an endowed 
ecclesiastical establishment: and of course, we presume, ought to fur- 
hish common secular education also. 

We subscribe to Lord Brougham’s premises, and strongly recommend 
them to his own consideration, He shall hear of them again if he ever 
repeat his declaration against a national provision for elementary in- 
‘truction, But adopting his principles, we differ altogether from the con- 
clusion he draws from them, in favour of a Church Establishment, taking 
that term in its received meaning. What he said last year in favour of 
the voluntary principle, and what he says this year against the voluntary 
principle, are at complete variance, and we hold him to be most felici- 
lusly wrong in both, 

We hold, with Lord Brougham and all other rational persons, that the 
only objects fitto be undertaken by the State, which derives the principal 
avian pecuniary resources: from compulsory taxation, are those 

ich either cannot be accomplished at all, or not so well, by the volun- 
lary principle. Instruction, meaning by that term the systematic 
culture of the intellectual faculties, we hold to be one of these ; and to 
© @ most proper subject for a State provision, We do not except reli- 
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gious instruction ; though we consider it as, of all branches of a cenerg| 
course of instruction, that which least requires such a provision, aud inwiyeh 
the influence of Government is least likely to be of a salutary k’nd. The 
extension of secular education thousands are anxious to iinpede, and fey 
comparatively are willing to give themselves any trouble to promote it: hut 
all are abundantly eager to inculcate religion, and we may count by mil. 
lions those who either by purse or person are actively engaged in pro 
pagating their religious opinions through all channels. On other sub. 
jects almost any teaching which could emanate from the State, would be 
an improvement on what exists; on that one subject the voluntary prin- 
ciple already provides, in ample measure, Instruction quite equal to any 
which our present statesmen seem to have the capacity to conceive, 

As to Church Establishments, suchas exist in Europe, and even such 
as are conceived in the abstract, by all mankind except a few closet pli 
losophers ; we deny their claim to the title of institutions for religious in- 
struction, Their objects we conceive to be of a quite distinct character, 
and such as not only may safely be left to the voluntary principle, but 
cannot justly be provided for in any other manner. 

The Clergy, indeed, are, ina certain measure, teachers of religion, and it 
is easy to conceive a clergy of whom that might be the sole office. But the 
leading feature in the conception ofa clergyman, in the minds of the ma- 
jority of believers in Christianity, is that of a person appointed, not to 
teach them, but to go through certain ceremonies with them ; in the Ca- 
tholic church to perform for them, in Protestant churchis to asisst them in 
the performanceof, the religious observances which they consider as means 
of obtaining the favour of the Supreme Being. Now this is, if anything 
ever was, an individual and personal concern. If any one deems a patti 
cular kind of observances to be conducive to salvation, and the assistance 
of any other person to be necessary for the performance of them, itis for 
him, or those who share his persuasion, to defray the expense, If ail 
be afforded by the State, it ought to be afforded impartially; each should 
be assisted to support the worship he voluntarily prefers. But in prin 
ciple, this is not one of those wants of individuals which the State is called 
upon either to awaken or to relieve. It is not a matter in which society 
is concerned, either by its interests or by any call of duty ; though doubt- 
less, in the choice of a mode of worship, individuals are determined by 
the general state of their intellectual and moral nature, and in that, se- 
ciety has the deepest interest, Let society then go to the fountain-head, 
and address itself'to the cause, not to the symptom. Let it provide ade- 
quate means, and adequate encouragement, for the mental culwre ot alt 
classes of the people, leaving it to them to provide themselves with all 
helps necessary for their individual devotions, Let it insdruct the peope: 
we do not say educate ; that task must necessarily devolve upon the 
family ; a State never educates, except by the general spirit of its instite: 
tions, But it can instruct; and by instruction it can not only form te 
intellect, but develope the moral perceptions. me * 

We know of no branch of the general culture of the mental faculties, 
which is not a fit subject for a State provision, People may be trusted 
to themselves to learn whatever is necessary for gaining their daily bread. 
The instruction which is intended to form, not human beings, but trades: 
men and housewives, need not, except to the very poor, besaflorded by 4 
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tition of the market ; if we except a few professions, such as | physicians, 
and schoolmasters, in which the purchaser is not a competent judge of the 
uatity of the article. But all instruction which is given, not that we may 
ive, but that we may live well; all which aims at makine us wise and 
ood, calls for the care of Government: for the very reason given by the 
Lord Chancellor ; that the majority have neither the desire, nor any sulli- 
cient notion of the means, of becoming much wiser or better than 
they are. 

# When we say that instruction of all kinds, connected with the great 
interests of man and society, ought to be provided by the State, we by no 
means (as we have already observed) except religious instruction. We 
see, indeed, in the present state of the public mind, formidable obstacles 
to including in any course of public teaching, such religious instruction 
as shall not be worse than none. But difficulties arising not from the 
nature of the case, but from the literal and dogmatic character and sec- 
tarian spirit of English religion, must not hinder us from asserting in 
speculation, if we cannot realize in practice, a great principle, An im- 
portant, if not the most important part of every course of public instruc- 
tion, is that which is intended to awaken and to enlighten the conscience, 
or principle of duty. This essential part of national instruction must 
either be omitted entirely, or it must be such as does not clash with the 
moral convictions of the majority of the educated classes. A country 
must be in a wretched state, in which the best moral instruetion which 
can be afforded consistently with this condition, is not better than none 
at all. But in all Christian countries, the prevalent moral convictions, the 
best conceptions popularly entertained of the rule of life, are thoroughly 
interwoven with, and in great part founded upon, religion. ‘To exclude 
religious instruction, is therefore to exclude moral instruction, or to 
garble it, and deprive it of all systematic consistency, or to make it of a 
kind decidedly objectionable to the majority of the educated classes, 

It is true mankind differ widely on religion ; so widely that it is im- 
possible for them to agree in recommending any set of opinions. But 
they also differ on moral philosophy, metaphysics, politics, political 
economy, and even medicine ; all of which are admitted to be as proper 
subjects as any others for a national course of instruction. ‘The falsest 
ideas have been, and still are, prevalent on these subjects, as well as on 
religion, But it is the portion of us all, to imbibe the received opinions 
first, and start from these to acquire better ones. All that is necessary 
to render religion as unexceptionable a subject of national teaching as 
any of the other subjects which we have enumerated, is, that it should 
be taught in the manner in which all rational persons are agreed that 
every other subject should be taught—in an inquiring, not a dogmatic 
‘pitit—so as to call forth, not so as to supersede, the freedom of the 
individual mind. We should most strongly object to giving instruction 
on any disputed subject, in schools or universities, if it were done by 
Inculeating any particular set of opinions, But we do not conceive it 
to be the object of instruction to inculcate opinions. It is the grossest 


* Py . . 
ite — rarely does the editor differ from the correspondent to whom our readers 
iter ebted for these notes, aud for other contributions to our pages. It is, however, 
~ -©S8ary to say, that he must not be held responsible for any speculation, or expres- 


oak te present note, which may be construed into an allowance of the right of 
poutical authorities to legislate in matters of religion. 
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abuse of the powers of an instructor, to employ them in principling a 
pupil, (as Locke calls it in his ‘ Essay on the Conduct of the Under. 
standing,’) a process which tends to nothing but enslaving and (by 
necessary consequence) paralyzing the human mind. An enlightened 
instructor limits his operations in this respect to apprizing the learners 
what are the opinions actually entertained ; and by strengthening their 
intellects, storing their minds with ideas, and directing their attention to 
the sources of evidence not only on every doubtful, but on every un 
disputed point, at once qualifies and stimulates them to find the ‘truth 
for themselves. Let the teaching be in this spirit, and it scarcely 
matters what are the opinions of the teacher: and it is for their capacity 
to teach thus, and not for the opinions they hold, that teachers ought 
to be chosen. The most enlightened pupils have often been formed by 
the most mistaken teachers. We repeat, it is a total misunderstanding 
of all the objects of teaching to suppose that it has anything to do with 
impressing the teacher’s opinions. ‘These may be all true, and yet not 
only may be, but if the inculcation of them be what the teacher con- 
siders his duty, probably will be, so taught as to have no effect upon 
the understanding but to contract and fetter it; while, on the contrary, 
we are so far from apprehending any bad effect from teaching even the 
falsest religion, in an open, free spirit, that we should hardly object, 
under a good method of teaching, to a professorship of astrology, 

All this, we grieve to say, is (not we trust) useless, but, with 
respect to any hope of immediate application, wholly unpractical. We 
hold it utterly unavailing, in the present state of the national mind, to 
hope for any national religious instruction, not calculated, in a most 
eminent degree, to narrow and pervert the intellect and feelings. Ia 
Prussia, such things may be; for not only does the spirit of free inquiry 
pervade both the institutions of that people, and the popular mind, but 
there is no exclusiveness, because there is no literalness in their religion; 
no German values dogmas for their own sake, nor cares for any thing 
in a religious system but its spirit. In Prussia,—will an Englishman 
believe it ?—the two great divisions of the Reformed Church, the Lu- 
theran and the Calvinistic, in the year 1817, by a voluntary agreement, 
actually united themselves into one church.* This most astonishing 
fact speaks of a state of religion, to which that which is almost universal 
in our own country, presents, unhappily, a diametrical contrast. 

To speak no longer of Prussia, or Utopia, or any other purely ideal 
model, but of England; looking at the English Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment as an existing fact, as part of the present machinery of society, 
Which must either be made available for the purposes of society, of 
swept away ; and considering, not whether we would establish such an 
institution if we had to begin de novo, but in what manner we would 
deal with it now when it exists; we should not press for its abolition, 
it either in its own councils or in those of the State we saw the faintest 
glimpse of a capacity to perceive and understand the real religious wanls 
of the country. That moral influence of the Siate over the clergy, 
which has been used solely to purchase the sanction of religion for ex: 
isting political institutions, and even for existing Ministries might, by 

* See one of the notes (p. xxii.) to Mrs, Austin’s admirable translation of one 


of the most important public documents ever printed —M, Cousin’s Report on the 
State of Primary Lastruction ia Prussia. 
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an enlightened Government, be made largely available to improve the 
spirit of the popular religion. By bringing forward into stations of 
dignity and influence those among the clergy in whom religion assumed 
the most generous and the most intellectual form, a Government m 
whom the people had confidence, might do much to unsectarianize the 
British nation. But this is supposing a Government far wiser than the 
people, and it is much if we can hope that ours will not be inferior to 
hem. The Establishment, in its present state, is no corrective, but 
the great promoter of sectarianism ; being itself, both in the exclusive- 
ness of its tenets, and in the spirit of the immense majority of its clergy, 
a thoroughly sectarian institution. Its very essence is subscription to 
articles, and the bond of union by which it holds its members together 
is a dead creed, not a living spirit. We would rather noé have any 
changes which left this unchanged ; and any change in this we shall not 
see, Generations would be required to reform the principles of the 
Church ; to destroy it will only be the work of years. 

We have wandered far from our original topic, the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech. That speech is itself the strongest of confirmations of the hope- 
lessness of any improvement in the Church through the influence of the 
State. Here is a man, confessedly of mental endowments far superior 
to any other of the ministry, perhaps to any one who is likely to be in 
the ministry; and he, in a discussion involving the very existence of the 
Church Establishment, a discussion so naturally suggesting every topic 
connected with the religious condition of the country, the tendencies of the 
age in respect to religion, and what is to be desired, or may be done, in 
respect to any of those tendencies—what does he find to say? Nothing 
but the veriest common places, familiar to every schoolboy, on the ad- 
vantages of some Establishment or other. Not a word either of general 
and comprehensive theory, applicable to all times, or of statesman-like 
estimation of the exigencies of the present time. Neither the philosophy 
of the question, nor its immediate practical policy. 

The Primate followed, with a speech of which natveté was the most 
prominent characteristic. He wondered how it was that * while Church- 
men entertained the most friendly feeling towards Dissenters, and ad- 
dressed them in a friendly spirit, the Dissenters should manifest such 
personal hostility to Churchmen.’ It was true that Churchmen thwarted 
the Dissenters in all their wishes, but then it was entirely for their good, 
He, for Instance, and most of the other bishops, had resisted the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts : ‘ not,’ however, ‘ from any feeling of 
hostility towards Dissenters, but because they conceived the measure 
would be productive of injury as regarded the general policy of the 
country,” The Dissenters, however, dislike being trampled upon, even 
when it is from such laudable and disinterested motives. As to the 
question, which side feels most resentment, we see no proof that the 
most hostile feeling is on the side of the Dissenters, but we should feel 
— surprised nor indignant if it were so. The Archbishop is pro- 
ae first “a ever thought it wonderful that the party in possession 
ike Ae fie better tem er. When one brother has given to the 
i i ue “39 of their father’s house, and taken to himself the inside, 
is hiverin gt aon him look out of his warm place upon the other who 
rio 4 with cold, and profess to be astonished at so much unbro- 

tly feeling, 
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14th May. Mr. William Brougham’s Bills for a Registry of Births 


Deaths, and Marriages.—There are people who would haye aij an. 
grieved persons and classes measure their demands, not by what they 
are entitled to, but by what it suits the convenience of Ministers to 
give. The course of events is now affording a series of most signal 
discomfitures to such counsellors. The Dissenters had scarcely g 
chance for the removal of their minor grievances, until they commenced 
agitating against the greatest grievance of all, Now, most of the litte 
boons to which they were advised to limit their pretensions, are flung 
to them en masse in a sort of panic, and they are most rapidly hastening 
on their final object, the equalization of all sects by the abolition of q 
Sectarian Establishment. Yet there are people, and Dissenters too, 
who still call upon them, for their own sake, to be ‘ moderate,’ and w 
ask for no more than is ‘attainable ;’ forgetting that what is attainable, 
altogether depends upon what is demanded; that the Tories and 
high Churchmen will not be ‘ moderate’ if the Dissenters are so; that 
Ministers are between two contrary impulses, and are sure to yield 
to the stronger pressure. The Dissenters are wise enough to know, 
that to a compromise there must be two parties, and that he 
must be a poor dupe who asks for an inch while his adversary takes 
an ell. 

The Registry which will be provided by Mr. Brougham’s Bill, will 
supply a grievous defect in our institutions, and one which concerns the 
whole community as well as the Dissenters, though, as in most cases, it 
no powerful class had been especially aggrieved by the evil, we might 
have waited long enough for a remedy, 

The Registers, it seems, are to be kept by the collectors of taxes. We 
do not foresee any inconvenience from this arrangement, except a slight 
tendency to render the Registry unpopular, But the fact is strikingly 
illustrative of the total absence of machinery for the conduct of adm 
nistrative business. In France the régistres de l'état civil, as they are 
called, are kept by the mayor of every commune, an unpaid officer, 
usually one of the principal inhabitants, who is selected by the Crown 
from a Municipal Council clo:en by the people. These officers, and the 
presets, who are the more directdelegates of Government, are anagency 
ready prepared for collecting any information, for executing any law, or 
for transacting any local business which the Legislature may impose 
upon them, They are also a fitagency to look after the performance of 
all duties, which the Legislature may delegate to any other class ol 
functionaries. But in England, when local inquiries are to be cone 
ducted, or local business done, which the Legislature are in earnest 
about, they are forced to create special officers and grant separate sala- 
ties. Even a Factory Bill cannot be executed without appointing [ue 
spectors : and the registration of voters under the Reform Bill, was 
turned over to illiterate overseers; revising barristers being afterwards 
appointed at considerable expense, to rectify their blunders. For wabt 
again of local authorities to whom the immediate control of all these tem 
porary or special officers could be confided, they make their reports 
directly to the Home Office ; which is thus overburdened with busines 
of the most multifarious and distracting kind, is unable both from the 
quanuly and Variety to give reasonable attention te any part of 4, and@ 
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‘centralization’ is created of a different, but scarcely a better kind, than 
that which Napoleon established in France. 

Mr. Brougham’s Marriage Bill will, we presume, supersede the 
unfortunate abortion produced by Lord John Russell. It is an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor, but it goes a very little way towards placing 
that important contract on its true foundation. The validity of the civil 
engagement is stillto depend upon the performance of a religious Cere- 
mony, by a recognised Minister of sume, though it may now be a 
Dissenting, sect. The Bill merely provides for registering the perform- 
ance of the religious Ceremony. 

This imperfect measure may satisfy the consciences and stay the cla- 
mour of a large portion of the Dissenters ; but it is impossible that such 
a settlement can be final. The following intelligence, which we extract 
trom a Nottingham paper, and which is not the first of its kind, is an ex- 
ample of the opinions and feelings which are growing up in the country 
on this subject : 

‘At Laurence-street chapel, Birmingham, on Sunday last, after the ser- 
vice was over, the congregation was desired to stay, when four Dissenters 
took the marriage affair into their own hands, in a very short manner, 
Charles Bradley rose up and read the following document: 

‘** Before this congregation, I, Charles Bradley, jun. give you, Emma 
Harris, this ring to wear as a memorial of our marriage, and this written 
pedge stamped with the impressions of the United Rights of Man and 
Woman, declaring I will be your faithful husband from this time forward. 

‘“(Signed) CHARLES BRADLEY, jun,” 


‘Emma Harris thenin turn read as follows :— 
‘* Before this congregation 1, Emma Harris, receive this ring to wear as 
a memorial of our marriage, and give you, Charles Bradley, jun, this written 
piedge, stamped with the impressions of the United Rights of Man and 


Woman, declaring [ will be your faithful wife from this time henceforward, 
‘« (Signed) Emma Harris.” 


‘The same ceremony was gone through by Roger Hollinsworth and Mary 
Louisa Bradley, after which the papers were signed by several witnesses, and 
‘ius the marriage contract was made without the intervention of either priest 
orclerk, It should never be forgotten that two sisters, who married without 
@prestat Calverton, were incarcerated in the county jail of Nottingham, by 
‘iw unrelenting severity of the ecclesiastical court, for more than twelve years, 
They were released in 1798. We opine, that the ecclesiastical court will not 
serve Mrs. Bradley and Mrs. Hollinsworth in the same way.’ 


lth May. Sir Edward Knatchbull’s Beer Bill.—It is scarcely cre- 
dible that in the second vear after Parliamentary Reform, the reformed 
Parliament should, by an immense majority, be actually setting itself to 
indo what a Tory Parliament had done towards the enfranchisement 
of the working classes ; reimposing that censorship over the social 
“‘joyments of the rural population, which public indignation at the pur- 
poses to which it was perverted, had wrung out of the hands of the 
county magistracy, to whom it is now again proposed tu be confided 
under another name and with a different machinery. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull’s proposal is to make the opening of a beer- 
house depend upon the production of certificates from six ten-pound 
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householders, in favour of the petitioner; which certificates must be re. 
newed annually. These certificates are not attestations to character 
which may be demanded in the manner of subpeenaing a Witness ; wm 
may be given or withheld at pleasure; and though in populous towns 
any person of creditable character would probably have little difficulty in 
obtaining them, in a rural district the small number of ten-pound house. 
holders, together with the known sentiments of the landed gentry, render 
the exaction of such a condition tantamount to the entire suppression of 
beer-houses. We regret to see Lord Howick chiming in with the pre. 
vailing false sentiment; though the amendment he proposes would be 
far less mischievous than the original proposition, His plan is, not ty 
interfere with the opening of beer-houses, but to empower the vestry 
to close them, by a majority of two-thirds, on a representation froma 
certain number of householders that any particular beer-house is a nui- 
sance. ‘This is perhaps the least exceptionable form in which the dis- 
cretionary power of interference, proposed to be created, could exist ; and if 
by a clause in the Bill, the keeper of the criminated place of entertainment 
were secured a public hearing in his defence, and the right of cross-ex- 
amining his accusers, with the benefit of an appeal to the judge of assize, 
or to the local court when such shall be established, Lord Howick's 
proposition might not be seriously objectionable. 
But there is in the Bill, even if it were thus amended, one fatal pro- 
vision, with which Lord Howick does not propose to interfere, and 
which brands the whole measure with the double stamp of tyranny and 
hypocrisy. We allude to the clauses which prohibit the houses from selling 
beer to be drank on the premises. ‘The debate on this subject was re- 
plete with cant; for the expression even of just feelings deserves the 
name of cant, when the party expressing them would be confounded by 
being merely taken at his word. Mr. Buckingham said, that if beer is 
a necessary of life, the labourer might surely fetch it home and drink it 
there, for he ought not to wish tohave his enjoyments separately from his 
wife and from his children. Very fine certainly ; but we detest fine sen- 
timents which are never meant to be acted upon. Do we find Mr. 
Buckingham, or any other supporter of the Bill, proposing to prevent 
all houses from taking in labourers to drink with one another, apart 
from their families? No; the object is to permit one set of houses 
and to forbid others; to let the houses licensed by the magistrates retain 
this obnoxious privilege, and to take it away from the remainder; t 
create a monopoly of the evil they complain of, in favour of the land- 
lords’ houses. The obvious effect, doubtless by many of the promoters 
of the bill clearly foreseen and calculated upon, is to confine the sale 
of beer to the landlords’ houses. The labourer, as every person of com: 
mon sense must foresee, will generally prefer the place where he can ob- 
tain rest as well as refreshment, and where alone he can have the 
excitements and the pleasures of society, Scarcely a member opened 
his lips in favour of the measures who did not think it decent to disavow 
any wish of restoring the former monopoly : is it possible that any one of 
all who made the disavowal, should not see, that whether this be 
purpose or not, it will certainly be the effect ? 
\ mt too, detest, probably as much as these careful guardians of other 
people's morality, the selfishness with which the demoralized and bru 
part of the working population squander their earnings on their own 
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separate debaucheries, leaving their families in want. But if to provide 
against this evil were the real object, it could be effected, not by restrain- 
ing the just liberty of the one party, but by giving a remedy to the other, 
Upon proot that too much of a labourer s earnings was spent from home, 
his wile ought to have the power of demanding that a suitable proportion 
of his wages should be paid, not to him, but to her, for the support of 
herself and of her children, Supposing this done, we know not why the 
legislature should enact, either directly or indirectly, that a husband 
should have no society except that of his wife: the misfortune is, that 
the privilege is not reciprocal ; and it is another misfortune that mere 
defects of physical arrangements prevent the married poor from having 
their social as well as their domestic lifein common. <A time will come, 
when the more general application of the co-operative principle in house- 
hold economy, will enable the poor to command, without the equivocal 
instrumentality of public houses, many of those facilities for social en- 
joyment, even in a refined form, which have hitherto been the exclusive 
portion of the opulent classes. The attention of all real wellwishers of 
the poorer classes should be turned to this most important topic, But 
in the mean time, we protest utterly against making the labourer’s cottage 
a place of confinement, by refusing him shelter or harbour elsewhere. 


19th May. My Grandmother's Journal—We seldom see the Morn- 
ing Herald ; but the number for this day accidentally fell into our hands ; 
and of six articles printed in large type, the following was the purport of 
five. One was a twaddling defence of the pretensions of the Church to 
superiority of numbers over the Dissenters ; this was{the least ridiculous 
of the five; another wasa defence of Lord Wynford’s Sabbath-day Bill ; 
another of Sir Edward Knatchbull’s Beer Bill. A fourth was a_philip- 
ple against the Poor Law Bill, and its * bashaws ;’ the fifth, a philippic 
against omnibuses, with a demand that they be prohibited east of Temple 
Bar. All this ina single number. Any one of these opinions, except, 
pethaps, the last, might singly be held by a person not absolutely des- 
tiute of reason; each is among the extravagancies of some particular 
creed, when pushed to its utmost ; but no one except ‘ My Grandmother,’ 
could have united them. That personage has made up her budget of 
Opinions out of the separate anilities of the sillier part of every existing 
parly or persuasion. 


22nd May. Death of Lafayette-——There would, in any circumstances, 
have been something solemn and affecting in the separation of the 
last link which connected us with the dawn of American Independence 
and the youthful enthusiasm of French liberty; in the extinction of 
the sole survivor among the great names of the last age. But this feel- 
mg must assume a deeper character when he who has departed from us, 
was the one man who stood before our eyes, and might, it so seemed, 
have stood for many years longer, the living representative of whatever 
Was best and purest in the spirit, and truest in the traditions of his age. 

afayette not only had lived for mankind, but every year of his existence 
"4s precious to them, and grievously will he be missed. His was not 
the influence of genius, nor even of talents; it was the influence of a 
“role character: it was the influence of one who, in every situation, 


* Hiroughout a long life, had done and suffered every thing which op- 
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portunity had presented itself of doing and suffering for the right, ang 
who was ready to repeat the same course of doing and suffering, o¢ 2 
severer one, whenever called upon by duty. Such an example, in so egp. 
spictious a station, is ever most valuable, seldom more needful than now 

If a life made up of the most extraordinary vicissitudes, and a sou! 
on which prosperity and adversity vainly exerted all their most cor. 
rupting influences, be the materials of an inspiring biography, the life 
of Lafayette would be one of the noblest subjects for a writer of geniys, 
Even in the simplest narrative, it is in itself a heroic poem. The different 
epochs of his existence would afford the finest scope to a biographer, 

here would be, first, the opening period, when, at twenty years of age, 
he left the attractive and brilliant life of the French Court, to serve asa 
volunteer in the apparently desperate cause of the revolted colonies of 
America ; and when, having seen the efforts of the noble constellation of 
patriots, with whom he had associated himself, successful, almost against 
all hope, and not without having materially contributed to that success, 
he returned, and we see him first the idol of the people, heading the 
enfranchisement of his own countrymen, but strenuously, and at all 
personal hazard, opposing himself to every excess ; and tliree years later 
deliberately staking life, liberty, fortune, and the love of his countrymen, 
and losing all except the first, to arrest the precipitate course of the 
revolution. We next follow him to the dungeon of Olmutz, where for 
five years the vengeance of an infuriated despot retained him in secret 
captivity, without communication by word or writing with any who 
loved him, or tidings from that external world where so tremendous a 
drama was then enacting. Here he remained, and remained with spirit 
unbroken, until, by the treaty of Leoben, his release was made by his 
country part of the price of her mercy to his unrelenting oppressor. 
But his country then fell upon evil days: he could in nothing serve her, 
and he retired into the obscurest private life. He reappeared at the 
restoration, stoud once more at the head of the friends of liberty, and 
Was revered as their patriarch. He saw America once more, on the 
fiftieth Anniversary of her liberation, and his presence was, from one 
end of the Union to the other, a national jubilee. He saw the infant 
people which he had nursed in the cradle, grown into one of the inightiest 
empires of the earth: he lived to taste all the enjoyment which the 
heartfelt gratitude and love of ten millions of human beings could bestow. 
He returned to preside at another revolution ; gave a king to his own 
country ; withdrew from that king when he abandoned the principles 
which had raised him to the throne; bore up, even against the bitterness 
of disappointment ; and died with his hopes deferred, but not extinguished. 

Honour be to his name, while the records of human worth shall 
be preserved among us! It will be long ere we see his equal, long 
ere there shall arise such a union of character and circumstances 4 
shall enable any other human being to live such a life. 


23rd May. Lord Althorp and the Taxes on Knowledge.—Lord 
farts defence for voting against his recorded opinion on the we 
of the Newspaper stamps, is truly characteristic, both of the man and 0 
ae ministry, Mr. Bulwer and Mr. Roebuck, the proposer and seconder 0 
the motion, introduced it to the House as a question of the highest public 
policy, or rather above all policy, since it concerns the ends to which ge° 
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yernmen titself is buta means. They referred the question to the interests 
of civilization. Lord Althorp refers it to the interests of the revenue. The 
tax yielded £500,000 (or some such sum) a year, That was his first 
averment, His second was, that the House did not force him to abolish the 
tax, and therefore he would not. This is a favourite argument with the 
leader of the House of Commons. ‘That the House does not force him 
to do his duty, is always with him a sufficient plea against the propriety 
of doing it. The other day, on the subject- of the Danish claims, a 
question of simple pecuniary honesty, a judicial question whether the 
claimants were or were not entitled to certain monies, did not Lord 
Althorp tell the House, that since, contrary to his expectation, he saw 
they were desirous to be honest, he was willing to be so too? He will 
most uprightly do justice between man and man, provided he is compelled. 

This predicament of finding their honesty lagging behind that of the 
House, is one in which Ministers are now well accustomed to find 
themselves. An example of it was their ignominious defeat on Mr. 
Lyall’s motion respecting the sixpences taken from the wages of mer- 
chant seamen to support Greenwich Hospital. It is scarcely credible 
that so despicable a motive as dislike of the trouble of finding so small 
a sum as £22,000 elsewhere, should induce men of creditable character 
to volunteer, in defence of so gross an iniquity, excuses of even a grosser 
iniquity than the abuse itself. ‘The merchant seaman may enjoy the 
benefit of Greenwich Hospital! Yes, if you rob him ; yes, if you kid- 
nap him; make him a slave, and keep him in your service by force, for 
wages below the honest price of his labour, until he is lamed and made 
useless, and an object of charity: and, in anticipation of this injury 
which you intend to inflict upon him, you make him pay beforehand 
(whether or no he be the unfortunate person on whom the misfortune 
will fall) a tax out of his earnings, to pay for his maintenance when 
you shall have disabled him, and rendered him unfit to gain a livelihood. 
The House was not base enough to let itself be influenced by such 
arguments; they left Ministers in a miserable minority; and Ministers, 
no longer finding themselves in the position in which Lord Althorp 
Was on the Danish claims, before he was forced to be honest, have found 
it necessary to give way. 


24/h May. Progress of the Poor Law Bill.—The Ministry have held 
out, with a firmness little usual with them, against the prejudiced hos- 
tility to Poor Law Reform. They have compromised none of the 
essential principles of their measure, and their concessions as to the de- 
tails have till now been either entirely unimportant, or positive improve- 
ments. Among the latter we must rank the discretion given to the 
Commissioners of suspending the operation of the clause by which the 
gpa of wages out of rates is prohibited after the lst of June 1834, 

he success of the whole measure might in many places be greatly en- 
dangered, if the alternative were offered to the pauperized population 
of coming entirely upon the parish, before the introduction or improve- 
ment of the workhouse system shall have given them adequate motives 
to prefer to the life of a pauper the condition of an independent labourer. 

Ve however observe, in the debate of last night, a tendency to a con- 
cession of a decidedly mischievous character: we allude to the willingness 
expressed by Lord j Poin to limit the duration of the Central Board 
212 
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to five years. The effect of this limitation would be to encourage all 
who are either prejudiced or interested in favour of the old system 
to thwart the operation of the measure; since it affords them a hope, that 
if they can contrive, during the five years, to make out a plausible case 
of failure against the Bill, they will be permitted to revert to the old 
system, and mismanage the poor as before. There is nothing whatever 
gained by the limitation ; it will not buy off a single opponent; and in 
principle it is absurd for Parliament to enact that something shall ter- 
minate in five years, which Parliament may put an end to in one month 
if it see cause. The proviso will only operate in one way; as a declaras 
tion to the country, that Ministers and Parliament are not sure they are 
doing right; that they are preparing for a possible: change of opinion, 
which is tantamount to a warning to the friends“of Ministers, not to 
confide in them, not to suppose that they have duly considered the sub- 
ject; and an invitation to the enemies of the measure, by no means to 
relax their opposition. 

The idea of limiting the duration of the Central Board is, we conceive, 
erroneous in principle. The expression, ‘a temporary dictatorship,’ un- 
guardedly used by some of the advocates of the Bill, was singularly 
infelicitous in its application, In the first place, (as the ‘ Chronicle,’ we 
think, observed.) who ever heard of a dictatorship under the control of 
Parliament? But the Central Board may be and ought to be defended, 
not as an expedient for a temporary purpose, but as in itself the best and 
only proper principle of administration for a system of Poor Laws, 
Assume that the Board will continue until the existing evils are; reme- 
died, and the management of the poor thoroughly reformed : whiat, ex- 
cept the prolongation of the same superintendence, is to prevent affairs 
from relapsing by degrees into as bad a state as before? Acts of Par- 
liament? Declarations of the Legislature that the abuses shall here- 
after be illegal? But they have always been illegal. They have crept 
in gradually in spite’of the law, because the local functionaries had strong 
immediate motives to introduce them, none of which motives an Act ot 
Parliament will or can take away; and because there was no authority 
to which they were forced to submit their proceedings, and whose duty 
it was to keep them within the law. And this very state of things will 
be restored from the first moment that the Central Board shall be dis- 
continued + and will be attended of course with the same consequenc’s. 
Phe diffusion of sound principles, which will be the natural effect o the 
present temporary reform, will retard, no doubt, this inevitable progres 
sion, but the inroads of abuse, if more slow, will not be less sure. 

The opposition to the Bill has been feeble beyond example. We 
never remember a public measure in the discussion of which every T™ 
tional argument was so completely confined to one side. We may add, 
that we remember none in which the party in the wrong has been more 
strangely reckless of its own reputation, both in its arguments or its 
facts. Who, for instance, would have expected to be told (as in the *Times 
of the 14th of May) that this Bill renders fruitless the ‘ protracted 
struggle from which the British people never ceased, until they had sue- 
ceeded in making it part and parcel of their constitution, that the 
meanest subject in the realm should neither be subjected to any taxes 
Hor amenable to any rules of conduct, except such as should be impose 


by the joint consent of King, Lords, and Commons in Parliament 
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Does the ‘ Times’ mean that the Poor Rates are now voted 
jords, and Commons in Parliament assembled? or that the 


assembled.’ 


by King, [ _ 2 3: 
vules which regulate relief are made by Parliament, and not by the 


1 Vestries? Is it credible that any person, not drunk with 


anger oF intoxicating liquors, could have penned such an assertion ? It 
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is valuable however, in one respect, as bringing into a strong light the 
truth and value of constitutional clap-traps. It is not, it never was, nor 
ought it to be, part and parcel of the Constitution of any people out of 
Bedlam, nor was it ever dreamt of in England, that no one should be 
empowered to raise money from the people, or make rules to bind them, 
except Parliament. What is part of the Constitution, is that no one 
can do these things except in the manner and to the extent which 
Parliament may authorize; which is only saying what we all know, 
that Parliament is the Sovereign. 

The ‘Times’ finds it veryabsurd to argue that the Commissioners will 
be responsible, and asks, where is their responsibility if a civil action lie 
not against them for injury to individuals? We ask, where is the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers, or any other constituted authorities? In the 
certainty of their losing their offices at the discretion of Parliament ; 
and the probability, if public opinion, through the customary channels, 
calls for their removal. What must be the good faith, or the discernment 
of a writer, who deems this no responsibility, and who at the same time 
considers the magistrates responsible, because about once a year or less, 
for some very gross abuse of authority, some magistrate is called to ac- 
count in the King’s Bench, and let off (for the most part) entirely 
unharmed ? 

The ‘Times’ has discovered that republicans are the principal supporters 
of the Poor Law Bill, and that they support it as a means of disor- 
ganizing society, and getting rid of King, Lords, and Commons. The 
present Poor Law Bill is undoubtedly approved by most of those who 
judge of public measures from a consideration of means and ends, and 
not from blind traditions: and if such are generally republicans, that is 
no compliment to King, Lords, and Commons. But as far as we know 
anything of English republicans, and there are few who have had 
more extensive opportunities of knowing their sentiments, it is far truer 
of them that they are republicans for the sake of such measures as this, 
than that they wish for such measures because they are republicans. We 
have hardly ever conversed with any English republican, who was not al- 
most indifferent to forms of Government, provided the interests of the 
mass of the people were sfbstantially cared for, in the degree which he 
considered adequate ; and if among the educated and philosophical re- 
formers, to whom the * Times’ seems more particularly to allude, there be 
any who desire extensive alterations in the Constitution, we believe we 
may say with some confidence, that there is not one in whom that wish 
does not originate in despair of seeing an effectual reform in the inward 
structure of society, except by a previous bursting asunder of its external 
framework, Any Ministry which should deal with all our social evile, 
asthe present Ministers are {dealing with one of the principal of them, 
by probing the evil to the very bottom, and cutting away, cautiously but 
Wnsparingly, all that is pernicious, would convert all the philosophical re- 
publicans: by practically demonstrating the possibility of carrying the 
‘ame practical measures in the same efficiency, under a monarchy as in 
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a republic, the basis of their republicanism would be taken from under 
them; for the ‘Times,’ and most of those who have written against 
these people, utterly mistake their character and spirit. Instead of wish. 
ing that the present system should work ill, in order that they may 
obtain one, founded, as they think, on better speculative principles, their 
habit is to disregard even to excess, the nominal principle and spirit of a 
nation’s institutions, provided the immediate and definite practical inter. 
ests of society are provided for by such laws, and such organs of adm. 
nistration, as are conformable to their views. 


25th May. Honours to Science !—The ‘ Examiner,’ in its number 
of this day, (the best which has appeared for several weeks,) denounces 
with a proper feeling the slavish spirit of a correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ 
who, after a long preamble on the importance of showing honour to 
science, sets forth as a distinguished instance of it, that the King spoke 
to Dr. Dalton at the levee. There is something, to our minds, un- 
speakably degrading to the literary and scientific men of this country, 
in the eager avidity with which they are laying themselves out for the 
paltriest marks of court notice: those, even, which have become ridi- 
culous to all men of the world, and for which they are competitors, not 
with the aristocracy, but with those whom the aristocracy laugh at and 
despise. Think of the pitiable vanity with which so many of these 
people have allowed themseives to be dubbed Guelphic Knights. With 
this abject spirit in our intellectual men, who can wonder if honour is 
not shown to intellect? They have put their own value upon them- 
selves, and have rated it at the smallest coin current in the market. 

It is a vain and frivolous notion, that of showing honour : the honour 
which is worth showing is that which is felt; and ¢hat shows itself, not 
by some one premeditated demonstration, but as a pervading spirit, 
through the oa conduct of those who feel it. Who says it is not 
important that those who are at the head of the State should have reve- 
rence for intellect 2? But will they ever have that reverence until intellect 
shall be the source of their own elevation? The consideration, which 
is gained by nobleness of character, men of science and letters have the 
sane opportunities of acquiring as other people,—the only other source 
of consideration is power. Do what we will, where in any state ol 
society the power is, there also willthe honour be. Society, with regard 
to the source of power, may exist in two different states: in the one, 
what confers power is intellect; in the other, wealth and station; the 
former state has never yet been realized, though some societies have 
approaciied nearer to it than others, and all are tending towards it, 
proportion as they improve ; the latter, exists in England, and in most 
countries in Europe. Now, is it a rational expectation that while power 
shall still accompany wealth and station exclusively, the honour which 
always goes with power, can be diverted from it, and become an appet- 
dage of intellect? And is it not a mean ambition in persons of intel- 
lect to desire a merely reflected honour, derived from the passing notice 
of people of wealth and station? Precisely the same kind of honour 
which poets enjoyed when they were domestics in the household of great 
men, 

There are but two stations in the affairs of the world, which can, 
without dishonour, be taken up by those who follow the pursuits of 
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intellect. Either intellect is the first of all human possessions, that 
which in its own nature is fitted to rule, and which for the good, not of 
its possessors, but of the world, ought to be exalted over the heads of 
all, and to have the sole guidance of human affairs, all persons being 
ranked and estimated according to the share they possess of it; either 
this, or it is a mere instrument of the convenience and pleasure of those 
to whom, by some totally different title, the direction of the world’s affairs 
happens to belong, and is to be rated at the value which they put upon 
it, in proportion to the use it is of to them, and to its relative import- 
ance among the other things which conduce to their gratification, 
Whoever deems more highly of wisdom than he deems of rope-dancing, 
or at most of cotton-spinning, cannot think less of it than that it ought 
to rule the world; and, knowing that to be its proper station, he will, 
on the one hand, by the conscientious use of such power as it gives him, 
do the utmost which an individual can do to place it there ; and, on the 
other, he will never, by any act of his, acknowledge the title of any 
competitor; far less put up a petition that a nod or a civil word from 
the usurper may be occasionally vouchisafed to the rightful prince. ‘The 
State ought to yield obedience to intellect, not to sit in Judgment upon 
it, and affect to determine on its pretensions. 

So long as no conventional distinctions are conferred upon intellect, 
the State abstains from putting any value upon it, and leaves it to 
assume its proper place, without deciding what that place is: but when 
it affects to confer a distinction, and confers the very lowest in the 
conventional scale, it.does set a value on intellect, and rates the highest 
honour which is due to intellectual attainments exactly on a par with 
the lowest which can be claimed from any adventitious circumstance. 
Is this the ‘honour to science’ which scientific men should be desirous of ? 

There is but one thing which Government, as at present constituted, 
can do for scientific men, and that is the one thing which is not thought 
of, Itis absurd in the State to confer upon them what it calls honours ; 
but it may afford them the means of subsistence, not as a reward, but 
to enable them to devote themselves to their scientific pursuits, without 
hinderance from those petty occupations which they are mostly obliged 
to follow for their daily bread. Every person of scientific eminence, 
whose genius and acquirements, destined at the best to perish so soon 
out of the world, are in a great measure lost to it while he is living, for 
Want of some small provision which would keep him independent of 
inechanical drudgery: every person of distinguished intellectual powers, 
whom society has not sense enough to place in the situation in which 
he can be of the greatest use to it, is a reproach to society, and to the 
age in which he lives. It is here, if any where, that improvement may 

hoped for; and we hope it is here that we shall, in time, see it con- 
tended for. 


28th May. The change in the Ministry.—We have had little faith 
— the impression which generally prevailed, of divisions in the 
ieee ee to a decided difference of principle between two 
re Cain 7 it We had been so much accustomed to find members of 
a adinet who were reputed the most liberal, making themselves the 

gans of whatever was most illiberal in its practical policy, that the pre- 


sent schism in the Cabinet has taken us almost by surprise, We confess 
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ourselves mistaken. When a body breaks to pieces, and the parts fly of 
in contrary directions, there must have been a previous tendency of each 
part to move in the direction in which it is impelled the moment it is set 
at liberty. It isevident that one portion of the Ministry must have bee 
worse, and another portion must have been better, than their collective 
conduct, 

The Ministry will now have a new base of popularity. If they so 
please, all past errors will be considered as cancelled, and in two months 
trom this time they may have acquired a new character. If their future 
conduct show vigour of purpose and a strong spirit of Improvement, all 
that they have done ill, will be imputed to Mr. Stanley and Sir James 
Graham ; all that they have done well, to themselves, From us, and we 
believe from all the enlightened reformers, they may expect, until they 
shall have had a fair trial, not only no hostility, but the most friendly en- 
couragement and support. They must now throw themselves upon the 
people. All their strength is there ; and it will not fail them, 

The names which are talked of to replace the retiring Members of the 
Cabinet, are of good augury. In Lord Durham and Sir Henry Par- 
nell, the ministry will have two men more devoted to popular objects, 
than almost any other public men not decidedly numbered among 
radicals; and in Mr. Abercromby, one of the most upright, strong- 
minded, and unprejudiced of the members of the old opposition, and one 
who is thoroughly alive to the spirit of the times. 

The change is a decided progress of the Movement, and will carry all 
the great public questions several steps in advance, But what is more 
important perhaps than even the change itself, is the immediate cause 
of it; the general expectation that Mr. Wari’s resolution for reducing 
tle Temporalities of the Irish Church, would have passed the House of 
Commons, even in opposition to the Ministry. [t is well understood 
that this was what determined the retirement of the more Conservative 
section of the Ministry. A. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





The Duties of Men. By Silvio Pellico, 


Tug sufferings of Silvio Pellico, and the spirit in which he endured 
them, have created an interest in his literary productions which will be 
in part gratified by this translation. We are indebted for it to the 
elegant pen of Mr. Thomas Roscoe. But our largest debt is for the 
memoir prefixed, and which will be read with feelings similar to those 
excited by the ‘Ten Years’ Imprisonment.’ Of the work itself, we can- 
not speak with unqualified approbation. It is an epitome of the morality 
of sentiment, always requiring to be tested by principle, and not always 
abiding the test. Section 15, for instance, ‘On the choice of a Profes- 
sion,’ seems to us to be a sad misguidance. There are other portions 
to which also objections might be taken ; but the most rigorous criticism 
would leave much that is alike true, beautiful, and useful. 
The Sea-Wolf. A Romance of ‘ The Free Traders,’ 

Tuts volume of the ‘ Library of Romance’ is, we understand, the work 
of ayouthful author ; and it is one of good promise, ‘The characters, 
scenery, and incidents are sketched with a free and bold hand. Much 
of the description is very graphic and beautiful, and the story is spirit 
stirring, though somewhat faulty in its construction, and much beyond 
the bounds of probability. The death-scene of Falconer, and that of 
Woodville, are both told powerfully. The writer should study correct- 
ness in his nautical phraseology. A capital song (p. 87) is spoiled to 
all seamen by describing an impossibility in its first line; and yet it is 
a capital song nevertheless. 





Ilustrations of Social Depravity. No. 2. The Voluntary Churchman. 
By John Reid. 


Deis le ons of a ncries of sixpenny tracts which, to judge by the speci- 
men before us, are well worth circulating, and calculated to do good to 
the cause of religious liberty and national morality. It is sound in 
principle, clever and spirited in execution. It narrates the progress of 
opinion, in a Scotch village, on the subject of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, from the origin of dissent, in consequence of a minister being 
put into the Kirk by patronage, in opposition to the general desire of 
the congregation, to the holding of a public meeting of the inhabitants 
to petition for the total separation of Church and State. The narrative 
is an epitome of a change which is now rapidly going on throughout 
Scotland and England, and may serve to give many persons a more 
distinct notion of that change. 





Hore Phrenologice. By John Epps, M. D. 
Dr. Epps applies the doctrines of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe to the 
acta of religion and morality, with the zeal of one who has at heart 
© promotion both of the physical and moral sciences, and, through 


them, of the well-being of mankind, To us, the Phrenology appears 
No, 90, 2K 
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rather an incumbrance than an advantage to his moral speculations, 
It merely complicates the subject. The arrangement of moral and 
animal faculties would have been more intelligible without the constant 
reference to their supposed physical organs, and we question whether 
the author's inquiries would not have led him to a better arrangement, 
Independently of his system, there is much worth and interest in many 
of the remarks, facts, and illustrations, with which the author has pres 
sented us, and especially in those which relate to the oulward and 
inward morality. 





The Nalural History of Animalcules. By Andrew Pritchard. 


Many must have felt the want, which this volume supplies, on a curious 
and interesting topic. Who would not know something of beings, 
organized living beings, of some of which (even taking the largest 
individuals of the species) ‘a cubic inch would contain $54,736 millions!’ 
Here they are, described, classified, many particulars of their habvis 
noted, their forms shown in engravings beautifully executed, and of 
course prodigiously magnified ; together with directions for obtaining 
them, and observing them by means of the improved achromatic micro- 
scope of the author. The strange forms of these creatures could never 
have been imagined without observation ; nor their methods of propage- 
tion ; one of which is by the spontaneous division of the parent by 
symmetrical, transverse, longitudinal, or diagonal section ; and-another, 
by ‘a distribution of the internal substance of the parent into a propor- 
tionate number of young ones, all of which at their birth issue forth, 
and leave behind them nothing but the envelope, soon to be dissolved.’ 
This work is like a peep into a new world. 





Notes on Lord John Russell’s Marriage Bill. By a Dissenting Minister. 


Tue acute writer of this pamphlet,does not ‘slay the slain,’ for the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bill had so little vitality that it could not stay to 
be killed, but went out of itself like the snuff of a candle. However, he 
dissects the dead with the hand of a skilful operator. One point we do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere noticed ; the exrpensiveness of the 
Bill. He reckons up particular items which show that, taking the 
number of marriages as in the year 1830, the Dissenters would have to 
pay 11,000/. per annum to the Church, besides the fees to their own 
ministers, Truly the Whigs have cleverly managed this ¢ practical 
grievance’ compact with the magnates of dissent. 


— 


The Scheme of Creation. By E. W. Cox. 


Tuts publication consists of four Lectures, delivered to the Mechanics 
ee at Taunton, on the quaintly expressed subjects, ‘ Where am I? 

Vhat am I? and *Why am 1?) The answers to these questions 
comprise *An Outline of Human Knowledge, and the Harmony of 
Nature with Christianity.” Should the evening readings, recommended 
People ATH ‘On the Diffusion of Knowledge amongst for 
-- o Picays Sie Lectures would be an excellent te > a 

i ot room to analyze their contents, 0 

recommend them as well adapted for that purpose. 
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Letters and Essays ; in Prose and Verse. Moxon. 


Born the prose and verse are easy, sensible, and graceful. The writer 
must be a very accomplished and pleasant old gentleman. We cite part 
of a critique written fresh from witnessing the debut of John Kemble in 
Hamlet (1789), which it might make Time younger to read, [tis in 
a letter to Henderson. 

‘T went, as I promised, to see the new “ Hamlet,” whose provincial 
fame had excited your curiosity as well as mine. 

‘There has not been such a first appearance since yours: yet Nature, 
though she has been bountiful to him in figure and feature, has denied 
him a voice; of course he could not exemplify his own direction for the 
players, to “speak the speech trippingly on the tongue,’ and now and 
then he was as deliberate in his delivery as if he had been reading 
prayers, and had waited for the response. 

‘He is a very handsome man, almost tall and almost large, with fea- 
tures of a sensible, but fixed and tragic cast; his action is graceful, 
though somewhat formal, which you will find it hard to believe, yet it is 
true. Very careful study appears in all he says and does; but there is 
more singularity and ingenuity than simplicity and fire. Upon the 
whole, he strikes me rather as a finished French performer, than as a 
varied and vigorous English actor; and it is plain he will succeed better 
in heroic, than in natural and passionate tragedy.’—p. 17, 

Equally sound are many occasional eriticisms on higher matters. 
The remarks, for instance, on the * Definition of Morality,’ p. 147; and 
many of those addressed to a * Young Friend,’ and a * Law Student.’ 
The dates of the compositions range through the years from 1784 to 
1831; and besides those to anonymous correspondents, letters are ad- 
dressed to Rev. John Fell, Sir James Mackintosh, Horne Tooke, Francis 
Horner, Samuel Rogers, and Lord Holland. 





PAMPHLETS ON LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 
1, A Plain Statement of the Trusts and recent Administration, §c. 
By T. W. Tottie. 
2. An Appeal to the Public against the Imputations of Mr. Knight, §c. 
By William Hincks. 
3. The Improved Version truly designated a Creed. By R. Halley. 


Our opinion on the proceedings in the Hewley case has been repeatedly 
expressed. If confirmation were needed, it would be found abundantly 
in the first two of these pamphlets. » They both contain, besides what 
relates more immediately to the writers, much’ historical information 
Concerning English Presbyterianism. That of Mr. Tottie has also 
rome “Temarks on efforts now making to effect a total disconnection 
‘tween church and state,’ in which it is needless to say that we cannot 
ee but which we are glad to see in print. Those Dissenters who 
would rather: leave the principle of an establishment untouched than 
ro aaatipray ministry, have been somewhat backward in the public 
wer ier position, and may find here some useful aid. Mr, 
of’ hited on 2 we think, have troubled himself about the aspersions 
itself. rs, * er, and might as well have left his character to vindicate 
morality Hie he has laid bare a notable illustration of professional 
Y- dis exposition of the mode of taking evidence, is a striking 
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exhibition of forms adapted to accomplish anything rather than their 
wrofessed object, It well deserves public attention. How long will it 
* before the gradual law reforms of the Lord Chancellor will reach his 
own court so as to make it indeed a Court of Equity ? 

Mr. Halley’s pamphlet is a very smart and clever Composition, in re 
ply to Mr. Yates’s Letter to the Vice Chancellor. It shows that the 
‘ Improved Version’ contains indications of the theological opinions of 
the translators, as we believe most versions do. The observations on 
Presbyterian Trusts, require the addition of the statements in the other 
publications mentioned in this notice, to render them of much worth in 
the discussion. 

The Architectural Director. By J. Billington. Parts 1, 2, and 3, 
Second Edition. 


So far as we can judge by this portion of Mr. Billington’s work, it is 
one which well deserves extensive circulation, combining as it does, 
tables and practical directions for the builder, with the history and phi 
losophy of architecture ; and both illustrated by plans, elevations, and 
other engravings. The remarks on the origin of the art, display much 
ingenuity, 





The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish. Second Edition. 


So many additions and alterations are made in this edition, that it may, 
as the author observes, almost be regarded as a new treatise. The 
light which it throws upon the philosophy of sleep, is chiefly by that 
best of all preparations for a sound theory, the diligent accumulation, 
simple statement, and judicious arrangement of the phenomena, The 
Phenomena of Sleep would indeed have been a more appropriate title. 
These are collected from a large variety of sources, and they forma 
most curious and amusing book. _ Many useful medical hints, preven- 
tive and sanatory, are interpersed. The volume isan excellent com- 
anion for the ‘Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ by the same author ; and 
on works belong to the conjoined class of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, 





An Explanation of the different Characters that are used in Muse. 
By Highmore Skeats. 


Tus is really the erplanation-that it professes to be, clear, simple, 
brief, complete, useful ; and, to the learner, we might say, essential for 
reading music, and, consequently, for its accurate performance at sight. 
Our recommendation is not less called for by the good sense of the 


directions which are appended. 
cncseassttcasssscca 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our good friend's ‘ Advertisement Extraordinary,’ shall appear speedily. 
request of W. H. was not neglected, though his letter was not answered. 
The application, though promptly made, was too late. 
Thanks to J. H.; but he must not suppose that the imputation was anything wased 


serious, 


The article No. 2 would, we think, enfeeble the first, by the introduction of #7 
doubtful matter, be 
J. shall hear from us. His communication was not delivered in time ' 

soswered in the manner requested, 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A COUNTRY CURATE AND THE 
BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE. 


THE CURATE'S LETTER. 
To the Right Rev. the Bishop of —- 


Rient Reverend Lorp,—Presiming upon the grounds of 
our common belief in the genuine spirit of Christianity; in its 
pure charity of feeling, its divine humility, and all those gene- 
rous sensibilities of the heart, which, when embodied in just and 
manly actions, are the highest attributes of our nature; a poor, 
though honest, and therefore not unworthy minister of the Gospel, 
has ventured to address you this letter. It is induced by deep 
calamity, and is penned with the strictest reverence for unatlected 
truth. Do not imagine, my lord, that in thus approaching one 
so exalted in station above me—a lowly servant of religion—so 
dignified by birth, relationship, and manifold titles; so far re- 
moved from my humble sphere of humanity ; that [present myself 
ina mean and unbecoming manner before you. Your vast wealth 
I do not envy or covet. My own extremely limited means of 
doing good, I may say of obtaining life's necessities, IS not a 
circumstance that would justify me in wishing to become so mu- 
nificent an almoner as others, since it is the will of Tleaven that 
these should be few in number, and that many should be ex- 
ceeding poor. But to have maintained an unblemished character 
during fifty and seven years, twenty of which [ have passed as 
curate of this village, gives me some right, in addition to our 
common calling, of standing unreproved in your presence, albeit 
a melancholy petitioner. . 

Permit me, my lord, to relate to you the brief narrative of my 
life; its wayfaring and its pauses ; its not unworthy struggles 
through the thorny wilderness of the world; and its painful, yet 
resolute labours over those flinty cross-roads of adversity, where 
Despair is often buried with stiff-extended arms. I began with 
industry and highest hope, and with industry have I persevered 
unto the last, long after temporal hope had faded into the stupen- 
dous dreams and Ancient Histories of the things that were. I 
am now labouring under a complicated disease, which I believe 
0 originate in a complaint of the heart, and our village practi- 
loner is of opinion that I cannot recover. Lad not this been m 
oWn impression, your lordship’s ear should not have been troubled 
with this complaint. 

In 1803 I finished my collegiate studies at Christ’s, Oxon; the 
€Xpenses of which, a sum of money carefully reserved by my de- 
Ceased father for the occasion just enabled me to defray. ped 
Most assiduous in my labours; but I confess they were not de- 
Voted so much to the regular routine of scholastic acquirements, 

No. 91, 21 
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as to gain me any collegiate honours worth mentionine or remem. 
bering. If. however, | gained no honours, | ineurred no dis 
graces. My conduct, | dare to assure your lordship, was jrpe. 
proac -hable, and also unre proached. ven ¢; alumny spared me, 
for envy found no offence in me. My disposition, though strongly 
enthusiastic, was n: iturally meditative and recluse : boundless jy 
abstractions, but of no exuberance in practical activity. [ lef 
Christ Church as I entered it; a man of integral character, es. 
teemed by those who knew me, and therefore justly respected by all, 

In the course of a few months, after leaving college, I entered 
the family of a gentleman in Westmoreland, as private tutor to 
his sons, at a salary of £30 per annum. In this capac ity I re- 
mained nine years, ‘nearly, The conscientious pains | had taken 
in the education of my pupils, and the beneficial result he dis. 
covered in the soundness of their attainments, and their just con- 
ce ptions of real religion and essential morality in all its higher 
theories and movements, grounded on humane fee ‘ling as opposed 
to sectarian rules, induced in hima great respect, and a con- 
siderate sense of gratitude. Believing ‘this to be my due, I did 
not deem it a meanness to accept from him an acknowledgment 
of £50 in addition to my salary, together with a promise to give 
me a curacy ina vill; we, the greater part of which be longed to 
him. This I obtained in less “th: in a twelvemonth after leaving 
his family. 

In the interim occurred the happiest event of my life; but suc h 
is the sad condition of mortality, my deep sy mpathy with the 
object has subseque ‘ntly been the means of inducing my greatest 
misery. It was in the month of May, ISI4, when the flowers 
were fair upon earth, and the heavens pure, that I accompanied 
the daughter of a humble country gentleman to the little moss- 
grown church, situated in the lovely valley of Bedd Gelert, in 
North Wales, there to plight our vows by a ceremony that could 
hot be more sacred than the devoted love and faith we had pre 
viously plighted to each other. We subsequently re paired to the 
small curacy T now hold, but which | am shortly to lose. 

lor you, my lord, whose elevated station, and whose affluence 
from the cradle upwards, even unto the procession towards the 
descending grave, places you at a distance from my humble con 
dition, measureless, exc¢ pt by our common calling, it must he ex- 
ceeding difficult clear ‘ly to understand, and therefore to symp@ 
thize with, the innumerable matter-of-fact orievances attending 
straitened means of existence, And these grievances are i 
creased five-fold, by the necessity of maintaining a certé rin grade 
in society. The rector of this village has always received an 
annual income of between four and five hundred pounds, paying 
me the sum of £45 for doing the duty, he being resident pastor 
of another and more lucrative parish. My rector was frequently 
changed during the first fifteen years of my res idence here; ™Y 
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lary, however, continuing the same. [had a rising family to 
support, and to maintain the appearance of a gentleman. Phere 
are no opulent individuals in the vicinity, and the few that had 
sons preferred sending them anywhere rather than to be edu- 
cated by a country curate. Independent of the chagrin of hope 
induced by this circumstance, | could not aflord to advertise for 
the precarious chance of obtaining one or two pupils; while the 
emolument derived from giving daily instructions to a few boys 
in the village, has always been scanty enough, though arduously 
wearing, and—as I could not help feeling at times—not alto- 
gether worthy of such abilities as 1 have been thought to 
possess. 

I have been led to consider this subject frequently of late; for, 
let me assure your lordship, that there are many curates simi- 
larly situated ; and to hope that some plan might be adopted for 
improving the hard fate of the more humble, though, [ venture to 
affirm, not least industrious ministers of the Gospel. We have 
seen immense sums recently bestowed in various ways, the advan- 
tageous effect of which I am too little versed in politics to gainsay ; 
I merely offer the opinion, that Government would do an un- 
questionable service to the cause of true religion and high mo- 
rality, by purchasing all the lay impropriations, and then pro- 
ceeding, by an equitable distribution, if not to an equalization of 
livings, at least to an adjustment in favour of those who have been 
expressly educated for such situations, As it is, my lord, the 
givers of livings, and many of the holders of livings, are rich lay- 
men; and, besides this, I am led to believe, that mere interest, 
or patronage, has“as general an influence in the church as it is 
known to have in the army! Moreover it appears, that the same 
patronage has not unfrequently served for both, and in respect. of 
the same individual! In a recent letter from a friend in London, 
I learn that he dined the other day at the house of a person of 
cousequence, and there were three clergymen present—rectors— 
at the same table, all of whom had been captains in the army.* 
I submit it to your lordship, and I think you will agree with me 
When | pot it out, that an undue influence must have been 
exercised, first in their promotion in the army over the heads of 
‘o many senior officers; and, secondly, on their returning to col- 
lege, after selling their commissions on the establishment of the 
peace, taking orders, and stepping intoimmediate livings. The same 
letter mentions, that a certain gentleman, who had risen tothe high 
rank of colonel in the guards, is now rector of St. M—’s and West 
R—, inthe count y of ——k, and chaplain to the Earl of Roseberry; t 

* A fact, 


el gg er ex-colonel is the anthor of a volume of sermons, dedicated to the 
of Wallin sa have been more consistent to have dedicated them to the Duke 
fasten flint es wy might have produced a greater effect than any that could 

‘ess COnvenial quarter, and might have been entitled ‘ Sermons from 


the Sword,’ HH, rs 
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and that my friend himself is personally acquainted with oon. 
tleman who has been in both the navy and army, but is nei , 
dignitary of the cathedral of T——, in Ireland, and has ne ini 
preac ‘hed a sermon in his life—as the God of peace forbid he 
should. 

Again, even in a financial, 
view, the present arrangements - not appear to me equitable, 
The expenses of a regular clerical education are great, at the very 
lowest estimate, and become ruinously so—as In my Case—where 
the whole property of the individual is expended on them. The 
fair interest of this mone vy is by no means obtained by the average 
sums given to curates throughout the kingdom, most of whom are 
necessarily industrious, and continue curates to the end of their 
days. If the individual be sent to college from some charitable 
foundation, his subse ‘quent claim to a suflicient maintenance is 
still greater, because his being sent there free of expense is en- 
tirely owing to his distinguished merit. ‘The bounty is fairly 
earned, and I think the purpose of it ought to be carried out efli- 
ciently. 

I will not intrude on vour lordship’s most valuable time bya 
detailed account of my difficulties and privations. I educated my 
eldest born and rg son with great care, in a knowledge of first 
principles, as well as I could. in scholastic acquirements, and 
above all, in the prac “ae piety of a generous humanity, as advo- 
cated by our great lawgiver and founde rv, Jesus Christ. The rest 
of my children were daughters, four in number. ‘lo the intelli- 
gent ‘and useful education given them by their amiable mother, : 
could add very little that was fit for them, and their probable sta- 
tions in future life; to the mediocrity (at best) of whic hla lofty 
range of abstract ideas of beauty and power— could | have im- 
parted such—would only induce aspirations that must eventually 
lead to disappointment “and dissatisfaction. My son being now 
nineteen years of age—a generous and high- spirited vouth-—and 
a little property devolving tous at the death of my wife's father, 
1 was enabled to place him in an office of considerable trust in 
the city of Oxtord, de ‘positing the above sum as a security to his 
employe rs, Who were to appropriate the interest for the first two 
years in payment of his board. 

Amidst the unnumbered difficulties wherewith I have had to 
contend, it may be readily imagined that among other me ‘ans of 
bettering my condition, I should have recourse to some literary 
project—the most futile of all projects for that purpose. Many 
years ago I had cultivated a taste for dramatic literature in Its 
highest walks: | allude of course to the tragedies of our great 
masters of the Elizabethan age ; modern tragedies being things 0 
smile at in reading, as no doubt they must be slept over in repre 
sentation. In pursuing these studies of human passion, with a 
definite view to the beneficial moral tendency arising from vivid 
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images and impersonations of deformed vice, contrasted with 
elevation of heart and of soul, T did not consider myself as for- 
getful of my sacred calling. [I feel assured I only ke ‘pt perhaps 
too bold a communion with Heaven, in thus gazing in the ani- 
mated mirror of Promethean poetry and pathetic truth. And, 
moreover, 1 found an honourable precedent for such studies in the 
writings of Webster, who held a similar situation in life to my 
own. I trust that in thus asia my name in conjunction 
with his, it must be clearly understood that I do so with sincere 
difidence; for some of his tri age <dies—with all submission to your 
lordship’s more extensive reading, and the means | doubt not 
you hi we employed in acquiring a pertect judgment, added to 
the leisure requisite for forming a comprehe nsive and infallible 
taste—I venture to pronounce as being neglected works of ge- 
nuine power. If, however, your lordship ‘should consider such 
occupations unbecoming to our cloth, you will be the more ready 
to consider my offences in that partic ular as harmless and par- 
donable, when [ inform you that no notice whatever was taken 
of my tr agedies by the great London theatres, to which I for- 
warded the MSS. I did not apply for them to be re ‘turned, be- 
cause of the expense of carriage, so that IT have never seen them 
since, and make no doubt but they are destroyed. In other de- 
partments of literature [ have made many atte mpts to obtain a 
hearing from the public, but without avail. No publisher would 
undertake my manuscripts ; no pe riodical insert my communica- 
tions, though offered in exchange for the smallest remuneration. 
But I could not help perceiving occasionally, that a few wee ‘ks or 
months afterwards, articles on similar subjects would appear in 
the very magazine or paper to which T had applied, many of the 
prominent ideas bearing a most singular resemblance to my own. 
To compare the qualities of my mind with any of those great 
authors who write in such works would be highly presumptuous 
and unbecoming, but our manner of treating the same subjects 
made me think my previous discomfiture very hard, even though 
it might be quite true, as one of the letters of re jection observe ad, 
that * | was deficient in tact.’ So I retired to compose ‘A sermon 
on the y vanity of temporal hope, and our too gene eral and ready 
assumption of virtue in claiming a right to spiritual hope.” For 
heaven, my lord, is not to be take n by storm: we ought not to 
besiege the throne of mercy, either with our boasted piety or 
ostensible good works. Both may be false at heart. 

Hitherto, my lord, I have confined myself to a sketch of my 
family affections, and my wor Idly cire umstances. ‘This does nof 
comprise my whole life. It seems to me right, that in excuse of 
the liberty of this ad lress, and the intrusion on your sacred pri- 
vaey and devotions, I should also vive you some view of the his- 
tory of my mind, regarding you in the august, though temporal 


character of my ather in God. 
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In early life I drank deep of the happiness of imaginatiy, 
youth—was free, and full of peaceful glory. T wandered {op} 
into the green fields, and looking upward at the clear expanse of 
the eternal heavens, that shone as fresh as though they had been by: 
an hour old—the elements of creative hope within me, were strony 
as the dawning of many suns. God of those luminous worlds o 
power !—God of this green and lovely earth, and of its continuous 
stream of sentient beings, thou knowest what were then my as. 
pirations! [ dreamed of becoming the lofty advocate of humane 
truth through the wide world ; and, in my moments of exaltation, 
when full of the spirit of coming life and all its high obligations, 
had even fancied the time at hand when man might recover his 
fall, and again become on earth as when first made, ‘only a 
little below the angels!’ I thought of the primitive elements of 
yhysical nature, and in imagination saw them at work—scintil- 
ty he with the intense rapidity of their secret and subtle eom- 
binations ; but the inward movements of the human heart—first 
fountain and home of all our feelings and thoughts—this was the 
real goal of all my efforts, my constant study and contemplation 
In it were centered the objects of my widest sympathies, and 
most creative powers, I thought of the passions and affections, 
and depicted them to myself in many a vast panorama of the 
mind, ITsaw Ambition seated restless upon his solar throne, gaz- 
ing with yearning eyes at the infinite orbs above. Beneath his 
starry footstool rolled unnumbered orbs, unheeded. — Behind him 
were his giant sons, Glory and Fame, after whom thronged an 
armed array, horsemen and footmen, trampling dead nations under 
their ardent heels, so that what seemed the common soil of earth, 
was confounded with the wrecks of humanity. Near them, though 
towering and apart, stood a stately figure with a scarred but so- 
lemnly benign countenance, arrayed in dingy weeds, through 
whose open rents the winds pierced in an icy stream, and howled 
around the large region of his heart. ‘This was Gcenlus—-0r the 
passion of intellectual power—an outcast, and called the pre- 
tender to Ambition’s legitimate throne. ‘Then, in pursuance 0 
these pictorial thoughts, I saw Love, an angel with eyes of pene 
trating sweetness; winged like the swan, with wreaths of lilies 
hanging down from his adorned locks, over the creamy-coloured 
arches of his pinions. He stood rapt and alone, absorbed 1 
contemplation, with a gaze rivetted on the cerulean space, @ 
though fixed on some one invisible object ; and large tears often 
flowed adown his pallid cheeks. In one hand he bore a necro 
mantic sceptre, before which all who beheld fell down adoring; 
in the other, a pure mirror bordered with a prism, which being 
turned in various positions towards the sun, blinded or seduced all 
eyes, Ts, drop 


On his head was a crown of various glowing flows «A 


ping ambrosial dews that fell lustrous over his naked limbs: 
1 did not then observe that the constant shadow of this crown? 
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beauty, resembled a crown of thorns.—Then I saw Hatred, with 
his wolfish eves, riding upon a huge gaunt wolf, into whose eyes, 
by frequent impulse of his busy evil thoughts, he ever and anon 
thrust his slow fingers, striving to root them out.—I saw Despair 
towering aloft upon a whirlwind! Around him, upon its dark 
door of withering blasts, demons and men, and violent beasts of 
horrid shape, fought with terrific strength: but he remained 
without motion, even as an image of all agonies at their highest 
pitch, —| saw Revenge descend upon a slant stream of lightning 
towards a gaping grave, dragging after him a trodden corse by its 
gory hair. And over both, the earthy jaws closed fast.—Then I 
saw Justice, a dignified giant, clad in complete steel ; but vexed 
forever by a countless throng of golden-handed dwarts in sable 
robes, armed with long files and subtlest nets, in whose innu- 
merable toils they continually entangled him as he went, and 
thwarted his best purposes.— Next [ saw Charity, the eldest-born 
of Christ, with gentle eyes, and lips of sensibility that often sighed, 
and smiles of pathetic sweetness and benignity, and looks of 
acid patience-forgiving imjuries, and hands that ever dispensed 
fresh balmy herbs on each side, as she went forward through the 
world blessing the oppressed. 

In this manner I continued to employ my mind in frequent 
reverie, and not as yet did I know misery, even in foreboding. — I 
looked on life as the probationary scene of man’s dignified des- 
tiny; and on its close and finish with the world, as the great step 
of commencement towards his ascending scale in creation. And 
then I contemplated Death, walking along the dusky earth at 
evening, upon mildewed paths. [It was a naked form, of woman's 
perfect symmetry, but whose limbs were wan of hue, and clammy 
cold. Her lips showed no colour, life, or motion. Her eyes were 
clear and deep as hollow wells; and in them were refleeted—not 
the forms of heaven above, nor of this our earth, but miniatures 
of worlds unknown and nameless, and wrecks of human things 
incognizable, retaining no vestige of what they were, save by some 
bony fragments. Round her head a melancholy wreath of night- 
shade Was entwined with thin ligaments of decay, which at fitful 
intervals, gave out lurid phosphoric gleams. A wand of ice she 
bore, that melted continually and was still renewed ; but where 
the drops fell, deep sighs rose from the grassy earth, and pitiful 
faint echoes from far-off twilight glades. 

Such, my lord, is the faint picture my present deprest state of 
health and spirits enables me to draw of the mental energies and 
‘ompass of my early time. Confused and vague of purpose | 
know this portraiture must appear, even as questionable of merit 
in its ill-strung, isolated fragments. Yet believe me, my lord, 
the things which here show SO poorly, had oncea vital spirit Super- 
added to a determined end in view, so high that my humblest 
apologies can searce excuse me the apparent vanity of saying, 
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your lordship would have approved it. But these are thoughts 
that produce no means of subsistence. ‘To feel a strong sympathy 
—not a mere verbal one—with the greatest writers of truth and 
ower, is no earnest of worldly means, (the contrary, if we may 
judge by all their fates,) even could I have presumed to Suppose 
myself capable of effecting aught worthy of distant comparison 
with them. I therefore thought myself most fortunate in obtain. 
ing this curacy. [ consider it a disproportionate calamity, now 
that | have a family to provide for, to be deprived of it. 

But suffer me, my lord, to conclude my story. I fear it has 
already wearied you, 1 will briefly relate the climax of my suf. 
ferings. | may even do so abruptly, for it is too harrowing to 
dwell upon. ‘The memory of it shakes my tree of manhood to 
the remotest verge of its deep-spreading roots ; but my pillow is 
wetted with few tears: [dread lest my beloved wife should dis- 
cover the stains. 

My son had scarcely been a twelyemonth in his employment 
at Oxtord, when he accidentally discovered that the junior partner 
of the house, was defrauding the firm by a subtle and nefarious 
manceuvre. My son openly charged him with the fact, in the 
presence of the others. Ile denied it with cool etfrontery, and 
called on my son for his proofs. ‘The chief witness was adduced : 
he had been suborned to give a false statement, Certain letters 
were referred to: they could not be found! My son’s indignation 
at this, occasioned him to make many more animadversions toucli- 
ing, or rather trenching, the character of the junior partner, and 
an action was brought against him immediately for defamation. 
Convinced of my son's entire rectitude, I determined to defend 
the action. To be right in feeling and moral principle, is almost 
always to be wrong in law. I never had any experience of the 
fact but this once, (which was a fatal one,) but have grieved with 
an indignant spleen over unnumbered cases of wrong done to 
others. ‘The action was tried, and lost. The damages awarded 
to the plaintii? were such as to sweep away the whole sum lodged 
with the firm as my poor boy's security ; who seeing me thus 
stript of everything, w ith the liability to further demands, by a 
remorseless and exasperating injustice, and himself thrown @ 
wreck upon the world, or obliged to return upon the hard-earned 
meagre resources of his parents, in the first impulse of his agony, 
shot himself through the heart ! ' 
_ The news first stunned me in the village, and I found mysel! 
in the dizzy streets of Oxford, as from the strange transition of @ 
throbbing dream, out of which I could not awake to clear vision 
or perception of things, or even personal consciousness: i he 
coroner sat in judgment over the cold corpse of my boy! Phe 
spirit of the father rose up within me in towering judgment against 
‘a conventions—pleading his cause before God. But my appr’ 
ensiols Were premature, By the humane compromise of meta 
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ysies to the frightful vengeance of the law, the jury brought 
' lict of insanity. I lifted up my over-clouded cast-down 
shook the palsy from my limbs— I prayed with fervent 
pardon for rushing unbidden into the fathomless Pre- 


ph 
in a vere 


soul—I 
brevity hus . | 
sence, urged by a passionate remorse for the fatal consequences 
of an honourable deed :—I sought out and confronted men in 
afiice, to demand the privilege of a father clothed in thn majesty 
of orief—and with a firm and erect body—a solemn voice, scarcely 
ever breaking—O God forgive = this one great act of agonized 
pride !—I myself read the burial-service over my child's pre- 
mature, suicidal grave ! 

Oh! my lord, if the feelings I have now confessed are an une 
pardonable crime m your eyes, I shall not offer any defence, The 
day of my union with his mother was the happiest of my life 
This superlative bliss and the memory of it, was afterwards di- 
vided between that day, and the day of my son’s birth. We had 
deep affections and ‘anticipations snvolved in that event. not 
readily explained. ‘The day on which his tragic end was first 
announced to me, Was not one of excessive MISery ; nor imdeed 
were those that intervened before his burial; for [ did not well 
understand what had happened, and my brain was confounded 
with my heart. This is a state of passion, which, if lasting, be- 
comes a permanent insanity. It did not Tast—the sight of my 
child’s coffin, and the dark open-mouthed grave, that with earthy 
silence had so often spoke volumes to my listening soul. brought 
me toa clear and full conviction that the same loss had befallen 
me as | had witnessed befal others, when I dropt tears with them 
into a new-made grave, while joining my prayer with theirs. “This 
day was the superlative of my misery, as my deportment through- 
out was the greatest effort of my life. — It was indeed a tragedy, 
L look back to it—I recollect and re-endure its sufferings—and am 
well contented with the briefness of mortality. 

[have but little to add. My benefactor who gave me this 
curacy, has been dead many years. Another new rector is just 
appointed to our village, and Tam to be ejected from my cure, 
now that the recent addition to its salary would render my situa- 
tion more tolerable, to make room for some college protegée of 
the fresh incumbent. He is, no doubt, a very worthy and com- 
petent man, but it is extremely hard upon me. IT am_ respected 
here, and beloved, and have experienced the same sentiments from 
the parishioners, both old and young, during twenty years. A 
Written remonstrance has been presented by them to the new 
rector, in my favour, and without avail. It was signed by all the 
inhabitants of the parish, with the exception of two small farmers. 
One of these sent me his favourite cow, begging me to receive it 
in token of his distress at refusing to put his name to the paper. 
lhe other was an old man, who out of shame absented himself 
from church, together with all his family, two successive Sundays. 
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Understanding the cause of his fear to give his name among the 
rest—the rector being his landlord, and his lease just out—] wal 
to assure him of my entire conviction of his good feeling towards 
me, and he would have fallen on his knees had [ not prevented 
him. His wife actually did so, and sobbed a prayer. I was too 
much affected to be able to lift her up, and after twice attempting 
it, I ran out of the cottage abruptly to hide my emotion, leaving 
her still kneeling upon the floor, and sobbing prayers aloud. 

These, my lord, are all the testimonials I have to offer ; ey. 
cept you may consider the result of inquiries concerning me as 
something additional in my favour. I am in very ill health, and 
cannot expect to last long. I shall soon follow my dear and 
honourable boy. But T have a wife whom I love, and four daugh- 
ters advancing towards the age of womanhood. ‘To leave them 
without a friend or protector in the world, and without means of 
support, fills my heart with apprehensions I dare not look in the 
face. It is for this reason [I would fain live longer ; and I trust, 
my lord, that the contents of this letter will not indispose you to 
some favourable consideration of my case. I only wish to be 
continued in my present curacy; or, if IT must leave those pa- 
rishioners with whom an uninterrupted exchange of kindly feel- 
ings during twenty years, has placed me in a friendly relation 
approaching that of father and sincere adviser; that [ may be 
appointed to another as near this neighbourhood as possible. 

I remain, my lord, with respectful 
apologies for this intrusion, 
A sincere minister of religion, 
Joun Wittiam ——. 





THE BISHOP’S ANSWER. 
To the Rev. John William , Curate of ——. 


Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your extraordinary 
communication ; (for whether it should be designated as a cata- 
logue of complaints, a private narrative, or a letter of mendicity, | 
am quite at a loss to determine ;) and I must say that upon the 
whole I consider it not only unbecoming to your cloth and station, 
ina moral and social point of view, but highly temeritous and 
reprehensible in its political tendencies. Had it not been for the 
good word of the Rev. John Beane, of Shropshire, who has men- 
tioned you in terms of some favour, and also of another gentleman, 
who has represented you to me as an industrious and well-mean- 
ing man, I should not have considered it decorous or consistent 
with the station I hold, under Divine Providence, to vouchsafe any 
response to an address of so singular and unclerical a tenour. Nay, 
[ should moreover have been led to conclude that the epistle 
emanated from the vague lucubrations of some unsuccessful 
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itinerant preacher in illegal and unhallowed conventicles, who had 
formerly been an equally disappointed stage-actor or play-wright. 
Nor ought your feelings—intemperate as they manifestly appear— 
to be hurt at this supposition, seeing you had yourself induced the 
impression by such a communication. It would have appeared, l 
repeat, equally characteristic and repulsive. Since I find, how- 
ever, that you really are the person you represent yourself, and have 
long held the situation of a regular servant of the Established 
Church, I feel myself bound to reply to your address, as far as it 
admits of reply, and more especially to give you such instructions 
and exhortations as you evidently stand in need of, both for your 
spiritual well-being, and towards the better exercise of your serious 
calling. 

I have said that your communication was unbecoming to your 
cloth and station in the Church, and reprehensible with reference to 
the state. One would have conceived, sir, that it was neither 
requisite or wise ina petitioner for a fresh curacy to cast opprobrious 
reflections upon the ordinations affecting those ministers of the 
gospel, who, under Divine Providence, are placed above him; for 
this indeed is verifying the scriptural proverb of* straining at the 
gnat and swallowing the camel. In the peaceful times of religion, 
when men thought no sacrifices and offerings could exceed their 
duty to God and his Church, to have ‘ prated against us with ma- 
licious words,’ would have been a sufficient heavy sin; but in the 
present period of outrage and dissent, when the very props and 
pillars of our most sacred ordinations and future hopes are threat- 
ened and endangered to the utmost, such licentious conduct becomes 
rank heresy to our faith, and a traitorous defaleation from the alle- 
giance due to the holy ministers of the sacred cause of Christ. Do 
not forget that it is written, ‘The prating fool shall fall, and that 
‘the deeds that he doeth against us will be remembered.’ 

That what you have written is unbecoming to your cloth, abun- 
dant examples may be adduced. Your very style and phraseology 
betray the unhallowed bent of your mind, and the favourite studies 
to which you have devoted yourself, instead of earnestly and 
humbly striving to render yourself apt and worthy for your proper 
functions. You manifest an utter want of all that grace which 
leadeth to salvation, throughout your whole letter. How, then, 
should you be a fit minister to the soul of such as would be saved ? 
Your opinions on religion are manifestly lax and unorthodox, while 
your speculations touching the social arrangements of church edu- 
cation and preferment, are such as might have proceeded from the 
mouth of the scoffer and the disaffected. Surely the recollection 
that one of the royal brothers of a beloved and religious monarch 
had been duly placed as the head of the army, while the social 
policy of government had at the same time seen fit to endow him 
with the bishoprick of Osnaberg, (thereby showing forth, to such as 
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can understand, the natural junction of religion, with the power of 
defending its holy rights and revelations upon earth.) mich 
have silenced your idle animadversions on such subjects. Is jt on 
written that ‘a fool uttereth all his mind,’ and also ‘the forward 
tongue shall be cut?) Doth not the apostle say, * suffer as a Chris. 
tian?’ and do not the holy Scriptures exhort us‘ above all things 
to put on charity ?’ 

The history, as you are pleased to term it, of your mind, which 
you have submitted to my notice, is indeed a very lamentable one. 
It evinces the woeful misdirection of your voluntary studies: and ] 
am bound in duty to express my strongest and most unqualified 
disapprobation. You describe your vain-glorious aspirations’ iN) 
terms that savour even of blasphemy : the results to which they have 
led you, judging by the figurative style in which you make an 
ostentatious display of rhetorical colouring, are but too character- 
istic. You appear to have taken far more tterest in cultivating 
the art of displaying a gorgeous gallimaufry of the passions, than 
in studying and teaching the meek and unadorned gospel of our 
blessed Redeemer, thus striving to renew that wickedness of the 
earth, ‘when God saw that every imagination of man’s thoughits 
was evil.” [ lament, sir—sincerely lament—to observe the mis- 
guided efforts you make ; not without some skill, which is evidently 
the consequence of long practice ; to delineate Ambition with ver- 
bose extravagance ; Tlatred, with its tautological mysticism; Re- 
venge, with its horrid and monstrous image of murder; and 
Despair, with its preternatural absurdity. It would, in all respects, 
have become you better, to have written a sermon of meek simpli- 
city upon the beautiful attributes of faith, hope, and charity, for 
the benefit of your parishioners. It is true you speak of these 
things as the contemplations of a by-gone period ; but the promi- 
nent position they still retain in your mind, is but too manifest 
from the pleasure with which you dwell upon them to an unseemly 
length. Be assured that no one can take the slightest interest in 
such displays, except those who prefer contemplating gross pas- 
sions to pure religion, and prefer mythology to revelation. They 
must be thoroughly condemned by every sincere Christian; their 
bad taste renders them equally unworthy of criticism. 

Touching the account you have favoured me with, in respect of 
your domestic affairs, it is a matter which, by a different method 
of application, should have received a due consideration. As it 1s, 
T cannot fecl it my duty to interfere in the manner you wish, were 
it only in justice to other better-qualified individuals. One cireum- 
Stance, however, T cannot pass over without comment, though I 
scarcely know in what terms to express the revolting sentiments 
wherewith it inspired me. T, of course, allude to the most offen- 
sive account you yourself have given me of the self-murder of your 
own son, and the yet more offensive, unparalleled—I had almost 
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said unnatural—line of conduct which you pursued in reading the 
burial service over his grave! 1 can only compare it with the 
ime act of some most obdur: ite and stony- hearted scofter, or to 
the matchless pride of Satan himself, seeking to Justify one of his 
ministers before God. Art thou, indeed, the man who hast preached 
patience, humility, and resignation, for so many years, to thy pa- 
rishioners 7—art ‘thou he who would still retain his cure among 
them, or be appointed to some other ? 

Let me exhort you, sir, in alarm for the salvation of your im- 
mortal soul, to turn to your Bible, and peruse its sacred contents 
with new eyes, In partic ‘ular J would recommend the following 
texts to your serious consideration: ‘ tnordinate affections are 
visited by the wrath of God. Bear this inmind, and you will see 
one oreat reason why [ should not dare, even though [ were highly 
prepossessed 1 In your favour, to accede to your reque st: if would 
be striving to uplift one whom the Lord hath smitten. You will 
also find it written in Colossians, ‘Set your affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth.” In the fifth of St. Matthew, 
and the fifth verse, you will find that * Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” Is it not, therefore, manifest that 
vou, being of so ge a nature, should inherit nought of the 
good things of earth? Remember, it is written, ‘Be not high- 
minded, but fear!’ The style 3 in which you spe ak of intellect and 
power, Is arrogant and profane :' Mor there is no power, but of 
God ;’ and again, in St. Matthew, ‘ All power is given unto Christ.’ 
Humble yourself, therefore, as becomes you, abandon vain ima- 
rinations, and as St. Luke admirably exhorted, * preach the gospel 
to the poor ! Ponder well on these things if you W ould hereafler 
be saved ! 

[ cannot conclude without remarking, that I detect in many 
Passages of your communication a spirit of double-dealing, in words 
or meanings, which conveys to me the impression either that you 
are indulging a kind of covert invendo and sarcasm, or else that you 
are gifted with the most unsophistici al impertinence and the utmost 
haiveté of ignorance. With a sincere Christian spirit, it behoves 
me, however, to accord forgive hess fo your error, and pity for the 
querulous weakness where with you so ill endure the visitations of 
Divine Proy ide nce, who has seen fit to afflict you with a whole- 
some chastisement: and | solemnly charge you to believe, in all 
charity, that however deeply [am impre ‘ssed with the wise dispen- 
sation that hi us thus brought eal unity UpoTr ' your house, I do not 
rejoice or fee] any unhallowed oli adness that, to use the words of 
Revel; ation, ‘the accuser of the brethren is cast down!’ Moreover, 

[ shall, ata fitting leisure, set on foot a subse ription for you, sane- 
tioned with my own name, and thereunto the donation of one 
guinea, so that, under the blessing of heaven, you may receive in 
course of time a sufficiency to sustain yourself and family till you 
can obtain some fresh employment, the which, if you are sedulous 
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and humble, you may soon obtain; and, if industrious, even the 
widow's mite will prosper in your hands, ‘ for the hand of the dijj. 
gent maketh rich.’ 
I remain, sir, 
With a most earnest and religious hope that you will 
attend to my exhortations, 
Your sincere spiritual friend, 

» Bishop of ——. 








THE CURATE’S REJOINDER. 
To the Right Rev. the Bishop of —. 


My Lorp,—It would demean me as a man, far less would it 
become the dignity of undeserved calamity, were I to enter into 
any circumstantial comments on your answer to my communica- 
tion. It is evident, my lord, that we are beings whose respective 
natures are as opposite as our stations, consequently there can 
be nosympathy between us. You, my lord, are one of the heads 
of the Established Church, and I am but a servant of Christ. 

Little did I think, in my simplicity, that iny humble suggestions, 
dictated by a conscientious feeling of liberality and justice, with 
reference to certain beneficial reforms in the Established Chureh, 
would have drawn down upon me the severe and unrelenting dis- 
pleasure of your lordship. I rather felt diffident and somewhat 
uneasy lest you should accuse me of impertinence in offering 
opinions, that I ought to have felt certain would long since have 
been entertained by yourself, and which you only waited a favour: 
able season for bringing into absolute practice. As to the narra 
tive I ventured to give you of my life, and also of my domestic 
calamities and deep distress, I beg to offer you my sincere apolo- 
gies for so unbecoming a proceeding. I confess | mistook your 
lordship for one whose natural superiority placed him above his 
station; but perceiving that your heart and mind are identified 
therewith, I can only plead the fact of my previous ignorance 1 
excuse for my indecorous error, As to the figurative picture ] 
was so foolish as to give you of my early feelings and mental aspl- 
rations, you pronounce it ‘beneath criticism,’ and I agree with 
you. It must, indeed, be so far beneath your lordship's powers 
as to become vague, verbal, nay, lost in opaque invisibility from 
its distance, d ae 

In the vain roundings of this terrestrial world of ours, MY 
lord, the pure feelings and hopes of youth are gradually spun of 
from human nature, till, as we advance in years, little seems 1 
general to remain, but the mere corporal shell, whereon they were 
once so thickly wound. This is a homely figure for your jord- 
ship's contemplation; nor can it apply to any of that heaven 
favoured class, who have become swollen by time in proportion 
as others were spun bare. I do not infer that their appropnauen 
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goods of others has made them redundant in fine feelings 


of the ; : 
and thoughts. I trust, however, that 1, lowly as is my state in 


this great scale of conventional things, have not derogated from 


Lal . . . ° e 
my youth—far less turned traitor to its early aspirations. I have 


only learned to know that they are futile; which is now finally 
yroved to me by your lordship. If I sit down * by the waters of 
Babylon,’ to weep tor the degradation of human nature, my tears 
are not unmingled with pity and indignation, at the vices, the 
ignorance, the intolerance, covetousness, and miserable hypocrisy 
of those who sit inthe ‘high places,’ and are equally prominent in 
unworthiness, as in conventional elevation. 

You vouchsafe me your spiritual advice and exhortation. You 
quote the words of Luke, telling me to ‘ preach the gospel to the 
poor; inferring thereby, I presume, that the rich have no need of 
i,—or, it is of no use to attempt it with ¢hem. | answer you, 
‘The poor have the gospel preached to them,’—have long had it ; 
they now want bread! ‘This is my own case; but it would now 
be ‘poison to receive it from hands such as thine; for thou hast 
torn the seal from my eyes most completely. Yet, even in the 
erroneous estimate which a country curate, who has passed the 
whole of his life in the seclusion of collegiate walls, the retirement of 
aprivate family, and the lonely innocence of a green village, could 
form of the real character of a dignified prelate, it does not appear 
that any very extravagant requisitions were preferred by my com- 
munication! It only contained a request, which, if your lord- 
ship's sense of justice had been equal to your station, was less a 
favour than a right. But I now see the magnitude of my mistake. 
Well may your lordship speak of my ‘naiveté of ignorance,’ for 
what you felt as sarcasm was not intended as such. 

Your lordship has made many severe animadversions—not to 
term them unfeeling and barbarous—on my domestic calamities ; 
the tragic fate of my noble-minded boy ; my own conduct, Xe. ; 
and you quote sundry passages from scripture, intended to support 
your cruelty and want of comprehension. [ am not disposed to 
‘bandy texts’ with your lordship, or any other great Master of 
Arts, as | have never been addicted to profuse quotation, consider- 
ig it in general as ‘begging the question; and have always 
preferred composing sermons on the principle of argument from 
authority, rather than the unsatisfactory plan of making authority 
and ‘established law’ supply the absenteeism of the former, | 
Shall only reply therefore, to your numerous texts of denunciation 
Xe,, by offering two or three for your own especial reflection, 
The lirst applies to myself. It is this; ‘Be not soon shaken in 
mind!” the second also has a similar reference: ‘ Love is strong 
rs Geath !° It is a noble and exalted aphorism, and is one of 

lose grand theories of comprehensive humanity which prove the 
qvinity of their author, and < justify the ways of God to man.’ 
heer hot, my lord, at ‘the loft y grave tragedians,’ and at their 
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sublime teaching; fret not with mean and envious spleen, that the 
eternal stm rolls immeasurably beyond thy worldly power! 
respect thou the mirror that reflects the tempest-shaken bark of 
life, and the sufferings of thy Maker's creatures ; for «we also. 
(I do not include the dross of mortality in the text,) * are men of 
like passions.” You must remember, if possible, my lord, that 
there are high passions as well as low ones. Let mankind judge 
between us. The last scriptural quotation [ shall presume to in. 
trude, applies exclusively to your lordship, and was penned with 
prophetic inspiration for your especial behoof. + Your riches are 
corrupt, although ‘your garments are not moth-eaten. 

Oh, thou cold earth !—is there no regenerant spirit for the grey 
haired who are in calamity? Where are my thoughts of the 
sublime heavens—that seemed to descend upon the vivid fields of 
the primeval glories of time? ‘The song of creation is changed to 
a dirge by my deep sufferings, and fears for those IT love. The 
fields and vallies seem no longer green, because my soul ks 
blighted and without mortal hope. Oh, patient flowers, mute 
woods, and silent-floating heavens! how could T fill ye all with 
my voice of lament, and mar your beauty with a human grief! 
And thou, maternal grave, 1 cannot sink with any comfort even 
into thy bed of rest, because I leave behind me a large mherit- 
ance of ruin for my children! ! 

This vain rhapsody, my lord, is not addressed to you. It 
appeals only to those who know what it is to have leaden weights 
upon the struggling heart, and chiefly for the love they bare to 
others, But [will discharge what remains to me of duty. ‘The 
hour of ejection is at hand. T shall depart with my famils, 
amidst consoling tears of many, young and old. — T go hence, the 
trembling father; the unconsoled, though devoted husband; the 
sick, poverty-stricken outeast from his step-mother, the Established 
Church ; the desolate, friendless. unconquered man of God. 

Exult not thou in thy palace, at my ejection from this poor 
curacy ; neither clap aloft the wings of thy spirit, that one, whom 
thou hast termed ‘the accuser of the brethren,’ is cast out from 
the home of his declining years, with no other roof to shelter 
him! When the grave has made us equal—think of this in thy 
false pride—when thy palace is levelled with its congenial dust, 
and the trumpet of the great archangel pierces the enmpyreat, 
and echoes through the infinite remote of the sphered stars, stm 
moning the whole human race of each long-generant world, to 
appear for their last account—thou shalt take thy hollow mmte 
before the throne of God—and T will take my heart. 

[ remain, my Lord, 
With a clear and Keen-felt estimate of your character 
as a man and a prelate, 
Joun Wittraw ——— 
Two other communications which subsequently passed betweet 
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the the bishop and the wife of the curate, are extant; but, as they 
er! displayed too much of the incoherency of grief and indignation on 





of the one side, and of heartless insensibility aud pious evasion on 
0, the other, (if a greater degree than we have already given can be 
of - yposed possible, ) it has been thought best not-to publish them. 
hat We have to conclude our melancholy task, by announcing the 
lye death of the curate, which occurred a few weeks since. Tle was 
ins buried at the expense of the parish; but his family have not yet 
vith been admitted to the workhouse. 
are R. HU. 
“ ot ESSE, PRS Ee ee ee reer ee Dee an sbisitibucmal 
the MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS IN 
: af EDUCATION, 
‘. No. I.—INFancy. 

. 

Is Tar child’s head rested on her arm, and his deep blue eyes 
ite were fixed upon her face, with a gaze so inquiring, and yet so 
th confiding, that her eye fell beneath his, and her heart trembled 
+) as it would have done if some heavenly being had come under 
on the form of childhood, and asked her to guide him pure, and 
it. even more than ever exalted, through this mortal life. ‘My 

beautiful!’ said she, ‘why dost thou scan every lineament of my 

It face, as if I were thy destiny, and thou would’st read it ere begin- 
Its ning to fulfil it! Wow thoughtful is thy brow even now; and 
to how much stronger thy willthan thy power—the eye longs for the 
he curl that my bending head brings near thee, but the little hand 
‘, knows not yet how to reach the mark. Such is the fate that must 
Ne attend thee through life! Such is the difficulty of arriving at 
ie the good we see and desire, that even as | press thee to my heart, 
x and vow myself to thy service, and picture to myself the being | 


would make thee, I know not the means by which thou art to be- 
ir come that being.!’ 
M So spoke the young mother ; and she fell into a long reverie ; 
m and dark mists interposed themselves whenever she would have 
T built up asystem of education. At length she resolved to try to 
\ become a child—to enter into the child’s nature, and merely to 
, lend it the aid of her physical strength, and of her affection. 
The next morning after she had come to this determination, she 

heard loud cries issuing from the nursery. Upon going into the 
y room, she saw the baby kicking and screaming, while the nurse 
p Was vainly endeavouring to tie on his cap. She reflected, that it 
must be very bad for him to have this daily irritation ; and upon 
Consulting good medical authority, found that the cap might safely 
be left off, as the weather was hot. It was impressed upon her, 
however, that warmth is much needed for the young infant, and 
that for this reason the babies in India are very beautiful, and 
} thrive well. HTaving abandoned the cap during the summer, it 
No. 91, . 2M 
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was never resumed, notwithstanding the ill-concealed derision of 
her visitors, and the advice of her friends, | Her eve soon became 
accustomed to the lithe bare head, and she tound her child Jess 
subject to cold than is usual with children; and during the time 
of cutting his teeth, the feverishness always attendant upon that 
process, was doubtless much mitigated. Her next care was to 
invent a dress so simple as to slip on ina minute, and which leay. 
ing his limbs unfettered, should yet have that warmth which the 
young being required, She succeeded so well, that beaming looks 
and joyful crows were substituted for the face swollen with rage 
and pain, and the perpetual cries which usually had accom- 
panied his toilet. 

A few mornings afterwards, there was another bustle in the 
nursery ; the babe screamed worse than ever, and there was a 
running and changelul accompaniment by the nurse, of coaxing, 
flattering, scolding and singing. ‘The reason of the uproar was, 
that the baby had been dipped in water which was too cold. «] 
shall bathe him myself in future,’ said the mother to herself, ‘ for 
in this way both mind and body suffer.’ 

As soon as the baby was dressed, his food was brought in, and 
‘here it is, cried the nurse, ina tone which implied, ‘ here comes 
the sovereign cure for all your wounds.’ ‘Worse and worse,’ 
thought the mother, ‘and vet [ shall never be able to make the 
nurse feel what T mean—TI[ must turn nurse myself.’ 

Upon stating the case to her husband, he, like a true father, 
cordially agreed with her that she must dedicate herself to the 
child. «IT have my work in the world, said he, ‘you should 
have yours ; every wile, if she have no children to educate, should 
find something else to do, besides the poor selfishness of pro- 
viding for her own and her husband's daily comforts, by settling 
the domestic arrangements. For my part, I shall gladly ac- 
commodate myself to any plan which will render the performance 
of your duty to your child easy to you; and by and bye, I should 
think that my share of the business will become the largest. As 
it is not right, however, for all our sakes, that you should be 
Wholly engrossed with the boy, find out some cood-tempered and 
sensible girl whom you can train to help you in the more mecha- 
nical part. For the first months, perhaps, it may be advisable to 
trust only to yourself.’ So the affair was settled, and the nurse 
was dismissed, 

Beautitul, beautiful human nature! What a proof was this 
child, that evil must be put into the young mind, carefully sown 
and nourished there, being no plant of native growth; but that, 
on the contrary, simply not to thwart nature is, not to spoil. — 

lo some, the following detail may appear minute and trifling; 
but such will not be the opinion of those who have learnt, by ex: 
perience, how soon the physical leads to the moral, and how im- 
possible it is to alter the one, without altering the other. 
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The mother then began her labours, setting out with the reso- 
lution to watch her child’s true wants—to help him to satisfy 
them—but strictly to retrain from forcing him on to acquirements 
of which she might wish to see him possessed. 

He was every morning dipped, and every night washed, in a 
bath of summer heat, and so far from erying, as he had formerly 
done, he seemed to delight in these operations. Perhaps an infant 
‘s conscious of the moral feeling towards him, long before we are 
aware that he is so; and very likely this child distinguished be- 
«ween the light, firm, rapid, tender touch of his mother, and the 
rough, clumsy, angry way in which he was handled by the nurse, 
when irritated and half deafened by the screams which her own 
awkwardness had called forth. 

His mother’s watchful love perceived his wants before they had 
become so pressing as to require him to resort to screams and 
violence in order to gain attention. He was never allowed to wait 
too long for his food, nor was he given too much at once; nor 
half sutfocated by the way in which it was administered ; nor did 
a triumphant * Here it comes!’ announce its arrival. It was 
given to him regularly, moderately, slowly. When he became 
able to feed himself, he did not lose the good habits of his baby- 
hood ; he never thought of his food until he saw it, and then he 
took it quietly and cleanly, looking about him and talking to his 
mother. Often, before he was two years old, has he stopped in 
the middle of a meal, and touching each flower in a tumbler that 
stood near him, say, ‘What is it? and as she answered, ‘rose,’ 
‘lily, &e. he would cateh up the sound ; and when he had learnt 
as many of the names as he wished, he would go on eating. 

When he cried, his mother endeavoured to discover the cause 
ol his suflering, and to remove it; but she never tried to amuse 
him when he was screaming, or even to soothe him, further than 
vy that gentle manner of holding him, or doing whatever was to 


bys ¥ " . . . , . ‘ bed 
¢ done for him, which is peculiar to affection. She never said 


Hush,’ or spoke at all to him when he cried. ‘The consequence 
was, that he was searcely ever heard to ery; never, after he could 
peak his wants and feelings. He learnt to bear pain better than 
most men. When he was teething, his flushed cheek and curled 
‘p often showed he was in extreme pain, while no sound escaped 
tim. When he was teaching himself to walk, he often got tumbles 
and knocks ; generally he was quite still, and as it were surprised 
‘0 find himself in his fallen condition ; sometimes he would utter 
a little ‘oh,’ not an impatient ‘oh, or a painful ‘oh,’ but an ‘oh’ 
which said, ‘so, here I am! well, its very curious how [ came 
ne . Ail the while the mother was thinking, ‘1 wish I could 

wi all these blows.’ If he really got into such a case as 
matared her help, she quietly went ‘and extricated him partly, 
ays leaving him to help ‘himself out a little, by which he 
aquired the habit, and, in a wonderful degree, the power of 
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righting himself when he had got into difficulties. It js often 
fright which makes children cry when they fall, more than pain: 
and his mother therefore avoided running hastily to his help. She 
was particularly calm in her manner when any accident had haps 
pened. But accidents rarely did occur ; first of all, because sie 
never said to him, ‘take care,’ and so he took care of himself. 
and never attempted things much or dangerously beyond his 
strength; secondly, because she took pains to dispose the furnis 
ture, his bed, and every thing with reference to him, so that he 
was safe without that constant watching which is, on various ae- 
counts, so bad for children. As his parents meant him to have, 
from his very birth, the feeling of liberty, all the arrangements 
were strictly made for that purpose—the drawing-room with its 
paraphernalia was not for him, so he was saved the incessant fire 
of ‘don't, don't, to which children are for the most part sub 
jected, and which entails many bad consequences; the vanity 
caused by conciousness of being a constant object of attention; 
the irritation of being constantly thwarted ; the sense of loss of 
liberty, of action, &c. &c. It was long before it was necessary to 
say ‘don't,’ because, without saying a word, the physical weak- 
ness of the child made it easy to put physical obstacles in the 
way of his doing what was hurtful; and by the time he had 
sense to wish, and strength to do his wishes, such confidence and 
love had been generated, that from them sprung coincidence of 
will in parent and child, so that a ‘don’t’ was never disputed. 

The first thing which struck him was light, the candle; then 
he studied his mother’s face; next he caught sight of some red 
curtains—the colour seemed very pleasing to him. As he grew 
older, motion became the most interesting—an animal running, 
or trees blown by the winds, or flowing water; then came the 
wish to know structure: every thing was peeped into, or torn to 
pieces to be better understood ; and when about a year and three 
quarters old, the question was, function—‘ what for / , 

When he was particularly intent upon observing some objet, 
and turned upon his mother that inquiring look peculiar to 1- 
faney, and so affecting, she would show him some property of Ht: 
or if she could do nothing better for him, she would tell him its 
name. She never told him the name of any thing unless he were 
looking at it, and he always tried to repeat after her. As she 
never suffered him to be stunned with the chatter with whieh 
people think it necessary to overwhelm poor babies ; but, on a 
contrary, short and simple sounds only were addressed to him; 
the consequence was, that he spoke faultlessly from the very 
beginning, and most beautifully, in deep, musical, true-hearted 
tones, She often would sing to him, but only her very cho1oee 
songs: he listened with delight to all, but particularly to such as 
wa slow, swelling, sweet, and melancholy. 

From the first month of his life, he lay almost constantly 08 * 
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cloak on the floor, or, in fine weather, on the lawn; his mother 
judying this to be a more favourable position for him than the 


upright one, or than lying in bed, or on her lap. He ‘soon 
learned to raise himself upright, and he invented many curious 
modes of low motion, such as rolling, crawling, &e. before he 
thought of walking. At last one day he saw a bright coloured 
ball on a chair—he rolled to the chair, and helping himself up 
by its leg, then, for the first time stood upon his own little feet. 
His mother took the hint, and, by placing various objects ona 
line of chairs, she induced him to exercise himself in balancing 
himself, and finally he ran alone. It is true this great event did 
not oceur until he was thirteen months old, but his limbs were 
straight, his gait firm, and, better than all, he had neither been 
coaxed, nor threatened into unnatural exertions. 

How can they say that man is naturally idle? ‘That free child 
worked as hard as possible from morn till night, to the very 
fullest extent of his nature. ‘The tendency of his first efforts 
seemed to be the attainment of the use of his muscles ; it was just 
happiness enough for him for the first three months of his hfe to 
lie in the sun and work about his little ivory limbs, and this he 
did crowing with delight. Then he began to use his eyes very 
much. His first words after § Papa’ and ‘ Mamma,’ were 
‘what is it?’ he went about the world inquiring ‘what is it?’ 
hot ‘what is its name?’ and his mother did on all oceasions try 
to answer him in the spirit of his question. If he pointed to a 
cow, she would take him to pat it, and see it milked, and drink of 
its milk—if to a bell, he was allowed to ring it. All his objects 
being his own, he understood their value, and worked for them 
patiently; thus, from liberty, came industry and true perse- 
verance. When four months old, he sat for an hour trying to un- 
roll a ball which his mother had wrapped up in a sheet of paper, 
and the little fingers and feet and mouth all worked away, and at 
last out rolled the ball. Luckily there was no sycophant by, to 
whine out * clever little dear,’ ‘ beautiful boy, &c. only the 
mother's eye bent in sympathy down to meet his upturned glance 
of joy, and the two understood each other. It was strange, and 
beautiful as strange, to see the perfect absence of self-conscious- 
hess in this young being—third blessed effect of liberty. 

At first it was the business of life,—serious, and requiring all 
our ehergies,—to roll a ball, move a chair round the room, watch 
the skeleton clock, or touch the notes of a piano; every moment 
brought its work, and every work increased the power of working, 
and slowly but harmoniously all the powers developed. No sooner 
could he do anything with his mother, than she allowed him his 
share ; but she most carefully guarded from letting him over 
fatigue himself, and never insisted upon his doing anything. At 
brst his. natural activity, and afterwards the charm that he felt 
there was about her, and in being with her, made the little occu- 
Pations she gave him a delight. She never said to him, ‘ do y 
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it was always, ‘ will you do;’ and too happy was he to be ey. 
ployed by her to shut the door, to run and call some one, to 
ather chick-weed for the canary, or feed the poultry and pige 
to hold the basket whilst she cut the roses, and afterwards 4 
stick them into the sand in the plate; to drop the seeds or roots 
into the ground when she had made the holes to receive them, o» 
stick in the labels to show where they lay; or do any of thos 
thousand daily things which an intelligent and loving mother will 
always gratify her child by letting him help to accomplish, 

By being constantly with her, he acquired, insensibly, a great 
store of ideas; and now and then she would try to teach him to 
classify these ideas. One day they brought in from their walk a 
large nosegay of wild flowers. ‘ Will you bring me,’ said she, 
‘a flower like this, out of the nosegay ?’ and she showed him a 
marsh-marigold which she was in the act of putting into water, 
He brought her, successively, a marigold, butter-cup, and dande- 
lion; showing that the resemblance of colour had most struck 
him. He got the idea of two before he was two years old; aud 
also of round. His mother taught him the last by putting her 
finger, and drawing his too, round the edge of a table, shilling, 
water, &c. He was very fond of looking at pictures, and of 
heaping wooden bricks on each other: in short, the day seemed 
too short for his business; and his little life was, like a wreath of 
flowers, ever fresh and smiling. 

Thus did this mother lead her child through the first two 
years of his life; and, if he had been happy and _ progressing, 
what had she been? Oh, who can measure her sum of joy, as 
she contemplated the result, or count the moments in which her 
heart had ached with bliss? When she looked at her boy, there 
was the sunny face, and candid brow, and dimpled mouth ; there 
was the full eye, always sweet, but by turns, serious in observa: 
tion, or sparkling with mirth, or beaming with affection: there 
were the nimble foot and dexterous hand, even then, good instru- 
ments of the active and inquiring mind: there was patient en- 
durance of casual and necessary pain: and there was that love 
for her, and confidence in her, which was to be the basis of trust 
in man and God. 

Nor had these years been to her a season of mere passive 
reception of happiness from her child; she had diligently been 
preparing for that which she had perceived would be required ol 
her. She had foreseen that the outward universe would first 
engage the child's curiosity, and she had been diligently studying 
the natural sciences, well aware that only the profoundly scientife 
ete simple and clear, and that to them alone the commonest 
object in nature is instructive. It was of the facts of nature 
which passed before his eyes that he must first take cognizance: 
and, in order that she might never lose an opportunity of giving 
struction when asked to do so, or of directing his attention in 4 
useful channel, she was well aware that she must herself b 
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thoroughly enlightened and awakened. Besides the good at 
which she aimed, there were happy incidental results from these 
studies of hers. ‘The lirst was, that they prevented the appear- 
ance (which she thought it most important to avoid,) of being 
devoted to her child. She would sit at her desk for hours, ab- 
sorbed in her studies, whilst the boy worked about the room or 
garden in a very independent manner. ‘The second good effect 
was, that, through sympathy, he became interested in what his 
mother was thinking of, and he too began to examine attentively 
insects, flowers, &c. &c. 

Thus happily had passed two years, when this mother was 
removed from her boy. He passed into other hands, and be- 
came an altered being ; for, as yet, he had no principles, nothing 
but sweet impulses. 

To describe the cause of his deterioration, is as instructive as 
itis painful. [lis next guardians were of those who beheve in 
the corrupt nature of man, and say that the first thing to be done, 
is to break the child’s will. What! that liberty which God has 
given to man—that power of choosing what he shall do, which is 
his glory, and the means through which he is to be raised to yet 
higher and higher glory, shall be withheld from the young, pure, 
child! «Try all things: hold fast that which is good,’ is the 
language of man to man: while that of the man to the child is, 
— Try nothing but just what [ tell you is good ; that believe and 
do” Vain man,—vain man!  Efow many lessons of wisdom, 
truth, beauty, and love, might you learn from that unsophisticated 
being, if you could but raise up your proud heart to his humility 
and purity! If you could but regain his child-like confidence in 
the existence of good, which, in the struggles of the cold selfish 
world, you have lost ! 

The little hero of our tale was then taken into totally different 
circumstances. He who had never heard a command, was, from 
morning till night, tyrannised over. At first he could not under- 
stand it. The harsh tone fell on his ear, but he did not heed it 
or obey it; he did not know it was meant for him; it was as if 
the dog had barked,—a sound that struck his sense, but did not 
reach his intellect. It will be sufficient to mention one specimen 
of how he was treated, the rest. will easily be imagined. One 
day, when, not understanding some order he had not obeyed, and 
when his little hands were held as a punishment, and he smilingly 
endured, thinking they were held in love: this smile was con- 
strued into hardened guilt, and the sharpest reproaches were 
uttered, to make him aware that the intention was to pain and 
degrade him, 

, Alas! alas! the miseries that flowed in may be guessed :— 
rettulness, passion, idleness, cowardice, deceit, malice. ‘The 
vrs pe iu the bud; or is it more true to Sav, that the storm 

ore to pieces and scattered the blossoms that had come 
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forth, caused that the tree shot forth more vigorously afterwards? 
—that the being was going through the process appointed fo: 
man ?—and that it is true, not only as regards the human race. 
but as regards each individual, that it is the plan of Providence. 
hat man should work out his own salvation through evil? 
There is the question. However, it is needless to try to settle it: 
no one can form a notion what sort of a being a man would be 
who should never have known evil. It is enough for us to be 
fully persuaded that, to work for good, and by good, is all that 
man should attempt. ‘The Almighty can educe good from evil; 
but the man who presumes to use evil as an instrument, takes 
upon himself a fearful—a fatal responsibility. 
C. 





OXONIAN MANIFESTATIONS OF ‘THE SPIRIT!’ 


‘Tue animosity which prevails here against dissenters, of every de- 
nomination, is almost surpassing beliet. ‘The daugh (alluding to a 
prolonged roar of impotent malignity) given against them on Friday, 
was an indication of mingled hate and fear; a sort of anticipation that 
the laugh may, at no distant period, be converted into wailing and 
gnashing of teeth in the sacred halls of Oxford !’—See the Times, 
June 16, 1834. 

When hobberdehoys, in gowns and caps, 

Blown out with Greek and Latin scraps, 

Resolve to have a roaring romp 

With dukes, and dolls, and May-day pomp ; 

Spout verse, with action, haw and hem, 

Though this is poetry to them! 

Applaud each brazen calf, and shake it 

With echoes that might well unmake it; 

While to gross vice, with many a brand 

From foul roots burnt—tiat cumber land !— 

They bend the abject toady’s knee, 

And sound its sound morality. 

No ranting mob, no bedlam spite, 

E’er reaches such a vulgar height ; 

For fat professors, whirling whigs, 

Like sows among the little pigs, 

By unclean spirits quite possessed, 

And maddening at the orgie’s zest, 

Grunt forth incessant exhortation, 

While the ‘ last squeaks’ amuse the nation ! 


O corporals, serjeants, fifers, drummers, 

Ye who enlist the raw new-comers, 
Henceforth assure then—quoting names— 

If they pursue war's desperate games, 

Some day they'll rise, with ardour burning, 
Through blood and bayonets, up to learning ! 
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Have wisdom given, with salve-like verse, 
Their names a whole week to rehearse ; 

As qualified as Etna’s crater 

For Doctor of Laws—or something greater! 
Peal forth the organ’s solemn tone 

For Christianity, outraged——-gone ! 

A dirge that now ascends the skies 

From Oxford’s Universities, . 

Whose blind malignity and zeal, 

In selfish scorn of general weal, 

Hath shown horns, hoofs, fork’d tail—and worse, 
A heart of hate, a tongue to curse, 

To slander, challenge and deride, 

With foamy and intolerant pride ; 

Not for the meed religion proflers— 

But for man's bane—religion’s coffers ! 


Thus might we see an old ship driven,— 

A Saracen craft at war with heaven,— 
Before the-circling storm of fate, 

With guns all loaded—generous hate! 
But which, through headstrong rage, break loose, 
And in revenge of impious use, 

Roll down to leeward! Over she’s borne, 
In all her arrogance and scorn! 

So doth thy belly-bloated pride 

Hasten the storm of time and tide; 

And while her friends the deeds bemoan 
That hurried her to darkness down, 

F’en foes may pity the last lurch 

Of suicidal Mother Church ! 
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In spite of Kings, and Queens, and Bishops, and Tories, and 
Whigs, and crackbrained pseudo-radicals, and_ selfish money- 
hunters, and other fools and knaves generally, it is a beautiful 
World we dwell in, and possessing more noble-minded inhabitants 
of the human race than the public, overpressed by that ¢ laborious 
nothing,’ called business, are commonly aware of. But such 
beings are scattered, doing their share of good in small circles, 
and are not thrust into prominent relief, standing out from the rest 
ol the community as other ¢ bodies’ do who are linked together by 
ambition, or sectarianism, orsensuality, or other ordinary motives of 
ordinary-minded men. Were the good and unselfish formed into 
* society, working in concert to produce the best results by the 
Most effective means, in the discriminating spirit of the true sound 
radical philosophy, no great number of years would. elapse ere 
* Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture. 
Hints on Practical Economy, by James Luckcock. 
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they would wield a greater power than all the other ¢ bodies’ pur 
together, even as the beautiful spirit of Christianity has worked 
its way in the world in spite of the abuse with which most of its 
professors have overlaid it. Christ was the first radical upon re- 
cord, and his ¢rue disciples are waxing more numerous than ever jy 
these latter days. I have been led to these remarks by a great 
book and a little book, which have just alighted in my pathway, 
both produced by men remarkable as lovers of their species, and 
who, without other influence than their own cultivated minds, have 
acquired considerable control in their own spheres over the tastes 
and pursuits of their fellows. The name of James Luckcock, of 
Birmingham, is honoured wherever it is known, and the influence 
of his spirit and the practice of his most blameless life, constantly 
active in the furtherance of his creed, ‘I believe in doing good,’ has 
mainly contributed to effect the change in the people of Birming- 
ham from what they were in the days of Priestley, to what they 
are now: in a word, he has been a most efficient promoter of 
rational education amongst the working classes. It is a beautiful 
thing to contemplate the lite of this most exemplary man ; it fills 
the heart with love and veneration growing out of the satisfied judg- 
ment. In all his relations in life, which give an outward indica- 
tion of the heart within him, and by which alone the worth of a 
man can be safely judged, there has not been a speck upon him; 
all who know him look up to him as an apostle of the latter days; 
all who know him look forward with pain to the time when his 
spirit must pass away and the component parts of his material 
organization be mingled with the common mass of matter. Ii 
his biography shall fall into able hands, the history of his valuable 
though not brilliant existence will prove a useful lesson to many 
holding humble stations in the world, to go and do likewise. | 
cannot refrain from quoting the words of this good old man, ina 
letter to one whom he honours with his friendship ; they will speak 
to the hearts of all who are capable of appreciating moral beauty 
far more effectually than the warmest encomiums any of his 
friends could bestow :— 

‘T have taken a fresh census of the days of my pilgrimage, and find a 
wonderful rapidity in their increase on the one hand, and consequent 
decrease on the other. My beautiful garden adjoins my house, and was 
always my recreation and delight; judge then (but you cannol) the 
severity of my privation, when I tell you that I liave not been in it the 
last six months, and still more, that during the last eight or ten weeks 
I have been confined to my chamber, and do not fee! confidence that the 
approaching warm season will release me from it. I have no !- 
flammatory or chronic complaint upon me, no agonizing pangs 10 
endure ; My appetite is good, and my sleep abundant anid refreshing as 
I might reasonably expect ; but still I have strong symptoms ol vital 
decay, and cannot attempt the smallest exertion without being much 
“istressed in my breathing, attendant with convulsive spasms about the 
region of my heart, that tell me, in very plain terms, that I am mortal, 
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and shall ere long finish my course. I must, however, endeavour to be 
satisfied. I have had, I believe, my full share of happiness. I have 
lived just half my life with my conjugal companion In a state of 
uninterrupted and refined friendship ; ; and this softened the asperities of 
assing events, and rendered existence truly a blessing. And I have 
now the consolatory reflection, to cheer the remainder of my fleeting 
days, t that I have endeavoured to fill my station in life under the 
vidance of reason and virtue. As a man of business, I can make the 
boast (not in ostentation), that I do not believe there ever lived a 
person who would accuse me of wronging him to the amount of 

nny; and among my acquaintances and friends, and in the bosom of 
my family, I feel gratefully how much their kind affections reward me 
for my former and uninterrupted anxiety for their welfare and hap- 


piness,’ 


Howthe maudlin, whining sentiment of the much vaunted and 
drunken Addison falls into the shade before the cheerful resigna- 
tion of this good old man, whose whole life has been a practical 
lesson in the doctrine of utility. ‘See how a Christian can die.’ 
Hear him further,— 

‘My intercourse with the world soon brought the conviction, that 
interest and prejudice were the leading princ iple s of ordinary life. In 
religion, in politics, in education, in “morale, in social intercourse, in 
diet, in medicine, in justice, in equity—in short, In every circumstance 
connected with frail humanity—prejudice was the rule, and common 
sense the exception. “Take nothing for granted,” soon became my 
ruling maxim; and seeing that high classical attainment did not in the 
slightest degree produce unanimity of opinion, I resolutely set up for 
myself, and found no subject so ‘terrific as to fear to encounter it. J 
have thus dared to think for myself, and my moral courage has far out- 
stripped my physical timidity. Nature did not form me for a public 
leader, but what I had the power to accomplish, I have attained by 
application and perseverance. A little success gave me confidence in 
my own capabilities. I have never failed in any attempt to which I 
devoted my heart and my time; and it is perh aps a fair inference, that 
the principles I formed for the regulation of my conduct were correct, 
inasmuch as that conduct was successful.’ 


Remember, reader, that these are the words of an old man of 
threescore years and twelve, writing from the chamber he never 
expects to leave in life ; yet not content with all he has done, still 
is the worn mind of the veteran lover of its species—still is it striv- 
ing to work their further welfare. He has put forth a little work 
on the economy of domestic life, knowing practically that most 
important of all social truths, and without ‘which social happiness 
cannot exist, viz., that he who has an income of one guinea per 
week, must contrive to live on twenty shillings, in order. to provide 
against emergencies by accumulation. W ithout this firm ground- 
Work on which to base all worldly affairs, there can be no pros- 
perity, and though in a state of adversity a strong mind will man- 
iully bear up, still there can exist no actual comfort ; the utmost 
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that can be done is to look forward to the future. The opening 
paragraphs are specimens of a sound judgment and correct ap. 
preciation of the every day affairs of the world :— 

‘ That sound, moral, and prudential maxims are the best regulators 
of our habits and affections, must be obvious to every reflecting mind 
both in the greater and minor concerns of life. But, in proportion to 
their utility, so much is the danger of adopting a vicious maxim with. 
out a thorough examination, although it may present itself under the 
garb of long usage or fashion. To take, for instance, the well-known 
adage—‘* One must do as other people do ;”—try it by every test of 
experience or common sense, and a more universal or pernicious guide 
in our principles or conduct cannot be found in the long catalogue of 
human delusions. It is applicable chiefly to the appearance we make 
in the eyes of the world, in our dress, our establishments, and in those 
observances of fashion and etiquette which the exclusives so well know 
how to assume, as their sole and arbitrary test of respectability and rank. 
There are few persons who are sufficiently methodical in the arrange- 
ment of their affairs, to know, with any thing like accuracy, whiat may 
be their income or their expenditure. And it is on this principle utterly 
impossible they should be able to form an adequate opinion concerning 
the property of their neighbours. We may witness their profusion or their 
parsimony, but cannot judge of their prudence. ‘Taking, then, as the 
standard of our conduct the example of others, 1 am justified in saying 
—my neighbour keeps a horse and gig, and I must do the same, 
Another is perpetually cramming his house with a fashionable mob, and 
one must conform to such a friendly and hospitable custom, Another 
sends his children toa genteel school, where fifty pounds a year for each 
is an average expense, and you know we are bound by every principle 
of duty and affection to give them the best of educations, And where 
is this indiscriminating nonsense to stop? The misfortune lies here— 
that we are never allowed to look below our level for an example, but 
always above it; and if we do not run headlong to ruin with our eyes 
open, it is only because we wilfully shut them that we may not see the 
consequences, 

‘One of the most pernicious and demoralizing practices of modem 
refinement, is that of the “large party” system. Rousseau (with all 
his aberrations of mind) said, “I had rather have my house too small 
for a day, than too large for a twelvemonth.” Fashion exactly reverses 
this most rational maxim, and thus the mischief begins in a large dwell- 
ing and suitable accommodations. The next object is, not the selection 
of acquaintance, similar in taste, or of long standing in our esteem, of, 
as far as We can judge, in nearly equal pecuniary circumstances, but to 
make up a certain number, * helter skelter,” as chance or caprice may 
present them to our recollection. Of these “dear friends,”—say from 
fifty to a hundred—it is a fair presumption that one-third may be ‘pretty 
weil to do,” another third just “from hand to mouth” in their aflairs, 
and the remainder either in a state of insolvency, or closely bordering 
upon it, And yet they must all meet upon terms of perfect equality, 
fashiomable and elegant in appearance, and all of them on the “must do 
system—they are hound by the imperative rule—thev must make swil- 
able returns, by having occasionally such respectable parties at them 
own homes. And thus the man of from one to three hundred @ year 
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expected either to make the same appearances as another possessing 
5002, to 1V00/., or he is subject to the mortification of inferiority, and, 
rather than submit to this degradation, or even the suspicion of it, he 
steps into the slough of ruin, renounces the integrity of an upright 
mind, and sinking himself, drags his creditors to that perdition, which, 
not foreseeing, they could not avoid. ‘To show how fatally correct this 
sweeping censure Is in its foreboding consequences, take the following 
report from the Insolvent Debtor's Court. ‘The number of debtors dis- 
charged, from the commencement of the act to the end of 1829, was 
51,000; their debts, 4,000,0001.; assets, average one farthing in the 
und, after the expenses of 25/. for the discharge of each prisoner. Not 
more than 65 out of every 1,200 estates produced any assets at all! !? 


Let no poor man be hopeless who reads the following state- 
ment, and learns from what humble means a James Luckcock was 
produced :— 

‘In the early part of his life the writer was one of a family consisting 
of a father, mother, and five children (from the age of about ten to 
eighteen), and, for a while, the amount of their income hardly reached 
S0/.a year. This was after the rate of about 11/. a year for each, and 
might be thus divided :— 





£. 3s. d. 
Food, per week P d ‘ . . 0 2 6 
Clothing, ditto e e * e e 0 l 0 
Share of rent, fuel, &c. . : : ° 0 1 O 

0 4 6 





And upon this scanty allowance the family preserved a respectable 
character and decent appearance. Everything was managed orderly 
and by rule. Three shillings per week were invariably laid by to dis- 
charge the rent quarterly, and eighteen-pence per day was deposited as 
stock, to meet common occurrences, and which was principally con- 
sumed in shoes, fuel, &c. If any one wanted a new coat, or any other 
article of dress, it was agreed in council that preparation should be 
made by an additional deposit, till the needful sum was obtained ; but, 
m no instance whatever, was anything procured upon credit. They 
would as soon have thought of asking admission to the theatre upon 
Irust, as of requesting the butcher or the tailor to supply them without 
immediate payment. ‘They were thus never taken by surprise, every- 
ting was purchased at the best hand, and their custom was valued in 
Proportion to its extent and steadiness. No luxury was ever admitted 
to their table, (excepting, perhaps, a fat goose on Michaelmas fair-day, 
ora plum-pudding occasionally on a birth-day,) but all was plain, 
economic, and abundant. Into such habits the younger branches of 
the family were thus early initiated, custom became pleasant, sound 
ptineiples were established, and in after life were never abandoned. 
The writer is thus enabled to state, that he maintained himself by his 
own hand labour from the time he was fourteen years of age; and, for 
the encouragement of others, he has the additional gratification’ of 
saying, that, without any pecuniary assistance whatever, and in spite of 
More than an ordinary share of difficulties, he has worked his way up 
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from that humble station, has maintained and educated his children 
liberally, and retired from business about fifteen years ago on a decent 
and suflicient competency. And all this accomplished by the union of 
diligence, perseverance, economy, and good management. His career 
of life must now, however, soon be closed. He is rapidly advancing 
bevond the goal of threescore years and ten, and the world may soon 
have to pronounce whether or not, in his humble capacity, he contri- 
buted his share towards the improvement and happiness of his fellow. 
men.’—pp. 21—23. 


Pass away when he will, the memory of this benevolent man 
will be held in honour when public pity or public contempt shall 
have been awarded to the memories of the ruthless persecutors of 
their species, known under the name of conquerors, whether Na- 
poleons or Wellingtons. His farewell is touching— 

‘ Conc.uston.—Reader, this offering was composed in the chamber 
of weariness and debility, from which the author has little hope he shail 
ever emerge for any future enjoyments of life. Accept his good wishes, 
and cheer his aged and grateful heart by bestowing thine on him in 
return. Farewell!’ 

Mr. Loudon is another sample of a benevolent spirit, which has 
been silently working its share of good, seeking to improve the 
condition of the mass of the people by awakening their dormant 
taste, and laying the seeds of future refinement of their minds 
through the agencies of their senses. ‘There is nothing of the 
bookmaker in his writings, nothing of the trader who gets up pretty 
pictures for sale ; all that he writes is con amore. He loves gar- 
dens and he loves architecture, not the costly and unenjoyed pos- 
sessions of the titled and the wealthy, but he loves the practically 
beautiful, adapted to meet the wants of the people, and thus render 
them happier through the extension of the sphere of their simple 
pleasures. ‘T'liere is a sweet, calm, gentle pleasure, 11 the perusal 
of his books, sometliing like that which Isaac Walton gives us; 
and they are, moreover, unalloyed with the accursed thought of 
torturing organized -beings for our gratification. ‘This is, indeed, 
a big book, large enough for a ‘ha’ bible,’ but, it can well be ex- 
cused, for it is a good book, calculated to carry improvement into 
the furthest parts of the earth. What a treasure such a book 
would have been to the first settlers in America, whether North 
or South. Instead of carrying with them the barbarous and in- 
convenient creations of their ancestors, and being swayed by them, 
the first settlers might have begun with the principles of utility m 
all matters related to their dwellings, and their compound progres- 
sion m allotherthings would have been enormous. There is, pet 
haps, scarcely any thing so calculated to mould infant taste as the ex 
ternal objects and general characters of a nation’s dwellings ; and 
it 1S Not Saying too much to assert, that the character of a people 
might be sately described from an inspection of their dwellings 
The perceptions of elegance can only be awakened by the sight of 
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elegant objects, which are not necessarily expensive things, as Mr. 
Loudon has well set forth. He stigmatises all mean and miser- 
able dwellings, and it cheers the hearts of all good men, when in 
describing the general character of poor men’s cottages, he em- 
phatically says, * dwellings, in worse than which no english la- 
hourer ought to reside, and in which an English nobleman might 
reside, upon occasion, without much privation.’” [once wandered 
about the towns and country of the western part of New York state, 
and was struck with the remarkable want of taste displayed in all 
the buildings, whether public or private, and this was not the result 
of want of material, or enterprize, or the skill to execute, but 
purely from the lack of knowledge and designs. All that they 
had of newer or better the people had invented for themselves. 
For the most part the houses were nests of wooden boxes, a sort 
of human body packing cases; they were rather screens than 
dwellings, as boys make card boxes for silkworms. At the town 
of Buffalo, the thriving settlement at the head of Lake Erie, I re- 
marked that there was some attempt at architectural ornament, 
and occasionally a little bit of taste might be observed, sufficient 
to mark the whole place with a character distinct from that of the 
neighbouring towns. Conversing with a lawyer and asking the 
cause of this, he replied, ‘I guess the proprietor of the Kagle 
tavern is a gentleman of great taste in building, and all the new 
comers copy after him. ‘That same Kagle tavern was a splendid 
wooden mansion, painted in white paint and green paint, and pil- 
lared and carpetted, and glazed and gilt, and blinded and_ be- 
staircased, all ina style the most gaudy and meret ricious ; yet if 
was clean and airy and plentiful, and had a spacious dining hall, 
capable of holding I know not how many score of boarders, and 
altogether it was calculated to strike with considerable effect on 
the optics of that class of people who think more of the gilded 
cabin of a yacht, than of the symmetry of her build. Now, had 
the « Kagle’ of Buffalo been possessed. of Mr. Loudon’s book, he 
would, being a man destitute of all prejudice, have adopted every 
thing in it which his judgment might pronounce eligible, and 
Buffalo would at once have taken a stride in all relating to domes- 
‘le architecture and domestic comfort which would have made her a 
nucleus of improvement tothe whole country round. Invention and 
‘provement from original ideas is a slow process; copying is 
simple, as Mr, Babbage will avouch. It took a Watt years to bring 
* Steam engine to perfection ; but when made, every ordinary engi- 
veer might multiply it an hundred fold. We will hope that a copy of 


: t. Loudon’s book will yet reachthe ‘ Eagle,’ and improve the condi- 
n of all the neighbours: it is more than a mere work of archi- 


tecture, it isa manual of every convenience belonging to rural life 
“every branch. It gives not the shell only, but also the kernel ; 
it describes the processes of building and furnishing as well; all 
may be found up to the period when the indweller lays him down 
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to sleep; it gives not comforts only but also cheap elegancies, such 
as are within every one’s reach, ‘There is none of that compound 
called, technically,‘ halfpenny head and farthing heels: all. js 
congruous as far as it goes, no ugly furniture appears to render 
unavailing the beauty of the edifice. 

Yet well as Mr. Loudon has done all this, and well as James 
Luckcock has laid down rules for the management of the house. 
holds of Mr, Loudon’s dwellings ; it still seems to me that all is a 
provision for the genius of the present age, rather than of the com. 
ing one, as Mr. Loudon himself has hinted. The principle of utility 
is carried out, but it is not carried out to the full extent. The 
architecture is as yet but that of a number of parts, it is not built 
up into a beautiful whole. The economy is also good, but it is 
only a partial good, which has yet to be carried out into the great 
saving scheme, which, for want of a better name, I must desig- 
nate social living: all hitherto is but a repetition of labours an 
hundred times over. The great object in economy is to save un- 
necessary labour and unnecessary waste of food, without, at the 
same tune, trenching upon any source of personal comfort, without 
giving convenience and happiness in barter for mere economy. 
The object is to save personal trouble, at the same time with pecu- 
niary means. All this may be accomplished, but the means re- 
quire a careful examination. 

Of course the treaders in ancient footsieps, the adherents of an- 
client prejudice, and the disbelievers in human progression, will at 
once exclaim against any plan of the kind, as being the destrue- 
tion of all that which they, in their love of tyranny or in their 
ignorance of real comfort, call domestic comfort. There are mavy 
good ladies who devoutly believe that the essence of human hap- 
piness consists in chronicling small beer, in directing and helping 
the cook, superintending washings and brewings, and bad wine 
makings, seeing that beds are well aired, and above all exer- 
cising arbitrary power over domestic servants, who are not al- 
lowed the privilege of reply even to the most unjust charges. 
Such beings exist, made thus selfish by their mischievous trail- 
ing, and continuing the evil by their mischievous training of those 
who are to come after them. But such beings, though they con- 
stitute a large number, do not constitute the whole of the commu 
nity. There are sufficient with perceptions clear enough to un- 
derstand that food and clothes, and shelter and warmth, though 
perfectly necessary for the due maintenance and enjoyment 0! life, 
are by no means the ends of life, and they well understand that 
the best means of supplying all their material wants are those 
Which do so with the greatest economy of personal trouble ' 
themselves, and with the least possible dependence on the persona 
labour of others. Many, even amongst philosophically-minde 
people, complain of the imperfection of servants. This is @ ney 
sary evil, for were it not for that very imperfection there wou’ 
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henoservants. Ina community where the intellects and knowledge 
of all were on a par none would willingly be servants.’ Allmust 
take it in turn, and the stimulus to labour-saving inventions would 
be so great that in no long period the necessity for personal 
service would be in a great measure dispensed with. ‘The abund- 
ance of inferior people at present to be found to perform the office 
of domestic servants is a drawback upon invention; but notwith- 
standing, for all those whose tastes are simple, who merely re- 

tire abundant food and cleanly lodging, and case and leisure, 
who, in short, have no love of ostentation, the presence of servants, 
and the necessity of overlooking them, is a great evil. he only 
remedy for this is a well-digested system of social living.» ‘There 
are many rational people who will at once start away from such 
a proposition, because, at first sight, the term social living portends 
the destruction of all privacy, a most necessary ingredient in hu- 
man comfort, especially amongst thinking beings. But the de- 
struction of privacy is not necessarily implied by social living; a 
well-digested system would be adapted to suit every mood of 
mind, to enable the members to congregate together when grega- 
riously disposed, or to retire to their ruminations when otherwise 
disposed. I fully agree that unless this be perfectly under- 
stood and provided for, no such community would hold together 
six months. As society at present exists, the intercourse of intel- 
lect cannot be kept up without a great expenditure of time, 
trouble, and money. People live far apart from each other, and 
the disposition to society may change while traversing the dis- 
tance between, and at best it is only at scattered intervals that 
such society can be enjoyed. But could it be easily attained, 
those who esteemed each other would mingle together at several 
periods of the day, and sharpen their intellects in discourse for 
shorter or longer periods as might best suit them. 

In a dwelling whose inhabitants possess a moderate income, 
the time of the female members is usually principally taken up 
with what are called domestic duties, and thus the most im- 
portant of all duties, the education of the junior members, 1s 
given over to hirelings. The kitchen—the accursed kitehen— 
‘mhy kitchen,’ ‘her kitchen,’ as is said by and of the cooks—the 
Kitchen and what is thereon depending, usually consumes for 
three persons the time which might suffice, if properly arranged, 
for fifty. Al is ill-arranged, and contrived to perform im the 
Worst possible way the least possible quantity of work, and to 
give little choice of food to the inmates, though we know quite 
Well that a variety of food is mainly conducive to health, and that 
the tastes of different persons are as diversified as their features. 
Then comes bed-making, and room-cleaning, and shoes-cleaning, 
ut Some cases done all by the same person, and mostly in a dawd- 
ling imperfect manner. And the earrying water tp and down 
‘tairs, and the numberless contrivances for performing operations 
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imperfectly, which have therefore to be repeated again and again 
In short, the whole is so badly and so uneconomically arranged 
or rather disarranged, that were a cotton or other factory but o 


, : : ; ( ile 
tithe so imperfect, it must insure the ruin of the proprietor. ‘The 
simple proposition as to social living is, to perform all the house. 


hold services, and prepare the necessary food of five hundred or 
fewer families, out of a joint-stock fund of labour and material, 
upon the same principles of economy and arrangement as are found 
sO advantageous in our large manufacturing establishments, | 
will endeavour to give a slight sketch of the arrangement which 
appears to me desirable in order to produce these results, leaving 
the minuter details to be filled up by those who may see in my 
plan an opening for a good commercial speculation, thie principle 
which is so mainly stirring at the present time. 
Junius Repivives. 
(To be continued.) 





MR. BLYTH'S GARDEN. 


(Tue following jeu d'esprit is from the aged and_ excellent 
friend to whom Junius Redivivus has referred in the foregoing 
article, (p. 486,) in terms which have the sincerest concurrence ot 
the Fditor. The reader will be gratified by the indications 1 
affords of the cheerful disposition ef this veteran in the cause of 
all that is true and good. ] 

Diversity sweetens life and journals too. 

One cannot be always moralizing, Mr. Editor, and even an old 
man (72) may claim some little indulgence if he occasionally 
resorts to harmless badinage for amusement ; and more especial) 
as he stands pledged to himself, that his pen shall never commit 
to paper a word or a thought which he would be ashamed publicly 
to acknowledge. Whether the public would always deem i 
worthy of its notice, belongs to another chapter. 

James Luckcock. 


* ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
‘There have been some thieves in Mr. Blyth’s garden, last night, ane 
they robbed it.’ 


The conciseness, beauty, and correctness of this announce: 


ment, are well deserving of a critical and complimentary analy si 
Is there a single redundant word, or can any one be added withous 
impairing its simplicity, or injuring the sense so ably and so eX 
pressively conveyed ? 

Ast. * There have been,’ &c. 5 

It is true that the sentence might have been so constructed as 
hot to require the adverb there, by saying, some thieves erukee 
&e., but it does not follow that every suggestion that a paintu 
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criticism may dictate would be animprovement. There, indicates 
the spot where the transaction took place, and harmonizes well 
with the fact intended to be illustrated. It was the garden itself, 
the identical garden, then and there to be recognised as the sole 
and important scene of action. 

2), ‘ Have been,’ &c. 

0! they have been, have they? It follows, then, that whether 
welcome or unwelcome, whether doing their duty or violating the 
laws of possession, whether commendable or injurious in their 
visit, whether they succeeded in their intentions or quitted the 
premises in alarm, yet still they have been; and there can be no 
absolute claim upon them, either in law or in equity, to come again. 
So far they are free from blame, and if not ultimately discovered, 
as free from punishment. 

8d. ‘ Some thieves.’ 

How beautifully idiomatic is our vernacular tongue, and here 
exemplified by our narrator with all the laconic energy that inquiry 
could desire. Some—then there must be a plural number—there 
must at least be two, and beyond this we may launch out almost 
to infinity; and this proves the correct and good feeling of the 
expression. The writer evinces no desire to impose on the credu- 
lity of his readers; you infer at once, from the modesty of the 
phrase, that if he saw them yet still he did not count them, or if 
he meant to convey the idea that he did not see them, how in- 
geniously he insinuates that he himself was not of the party, and 
therefore that he is well entitled to the admission of his evidence, 
as faras it may be useful. In the present stage of the inquiry, 
ho correctness can be attempted as to the exact number of these 
nocturnal gentry; of one fact we may, however, be certain, that 
they could not amount to 1,000,000, and it remains as the ground- 
work of a speculative calculation where the probability of the num- 
ber ends, and where the impossibility begins. 

Ath. * Thieves,’ 


A very ugly word this, but far too useful to be expunged from 
our judicial vocabulary ; as with a slight degree of ingenuity it may 
be made ‘to cover a multitude of sinners. It may suit the civil 
authorities to brand petty transgressions with every epithet that 
contempt or indignation can apply or invent ; but ‘if every class 
_ Ireebooters had its proper and expressive nomenclature, our 

chonaries would Jack words for the purpose. Krom the humble 

*aler, who purloins a cabbage ora handkerchief, or him who spends 
rg oe in wrenching a brass plate from a door, and 
ales nl — he can sell for no more than twopence ; to him 
ec ke and y unburdens a coach ol a banker s parcel, contain- 
Services slip perhaps, of £4000 or £5000, or him who sells Ye 
urges t} cabs treacherous spy on his suffering countrymen, anc 

os Mem to the commission of what he afterwards betrays, or 
| 2N 2 
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even him in higher station, who screens the informer and grants hiyy 
a pension from the public purse, and hangs the deluded victin of 
his confidence; or again, to the neighbouring hicrarchy, whieh jy 
the possession of millions of undeserved wealth, sends its subordi. 
nates to England to supply their wants: let every grade be 
properly classified. We may soften some cases and aggravate 
others; we may say, ‘Knights of the uimble finger,’ or Distyi. 
butors of hoarded wealth ; but till our limited nomenclatures shal! 
be copiously enlarged, the word ¢hieves may be considered as exactly 
appropriate to all. ’ 










































Sth, ‘In the garden.’ 

Is this exactly correct? We say, and properly, in a well or in 
a snuft-box; but what isa garden? A surfage only, and then 
comes the incongruity. We don’t say a ship rides gallantly in the 
waves, nor a forest spreads its foliage ia a mountain ; why, then, 
should we say aman works in a garden? Would not on the 
waves, on the mountain, and on the garden, be all fair and straight- 
forward analogy? But, on the other hand, we don't say a village 
on the valley, nor a town on Dorsetshire. How, then, shall we 
reconcile these discrepancies? Should it be said, that what is low 
or inclosed requires the term m, and what is elevated or open the 
word on; then what a contradiction remains to say i a district, 
or in acounty. ‘These niceties of speech may be intelligible and 
familiar to us, but how perplexing must they be to foreigners in 
learning our idioms! Let the learned decide, or futurity must 
take it, like ourselves, as custom dictates. 

6th. ‘Mr. Blyth's,’ 

You're sure it was Mister Blyth’s; then, of course, it could not 
be the widow’s, nor the doctor’s, nor the baronct’s ; one can't be 
too perspicuous in such affairs. And then, again, how lamentable 
that the owner of such a pretty and euphonical cognomen could 
not escape the vulgar attack. One might have supposed that the 
amenity of feeling conveyed by this melodious and heart-soothing 
designation, should be some security, some charm, in preference to 
the harsh, dissonant, and unwelcome sounds of Shufflebottom, 
Groutage, Hogsflesh, and many others; but no, refinement ad- 
vances slowly, and it is much to be feared it will be long ere these 
distinctions shall have any influence on the nightly depredator. 

7th. ‘ Garden’ 


In our worst calamities, we are seldom without some alleviate? 
As the Dutchman said when he broke his leg, ‘thank Heaven 
that it was not both:’ so, in this case, a lesser evil probably pre- 
vented a gteater. The thieves got into or upon the garden — 
granted ; but as no possible inference ean be drawn that they 
Visited any other part of the premises, it is fair to suppose that 
they were diverted from any other attempt; and as conciseness 
narration is a beauty, let that pass without farther comment. 
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sth. ‘ Last night.’ 

Well, and what then? When should you expect thieves to 
come but at night? You can’t suddenly change the arrangements 
and constitutions of the social fabric. ‘The man turns out with 
hiswimble and his crow-bar, and the frail Cyprian, * hastening to 
her nightly jobs, robs fobs: such things are, and so must they 
remain a little longer. Have a little patience, and allow the re- 
formed parliament a few more sessions to wrangle, to sleep, to 
blunder, or to dissemble, before they reform the morals and condi- 
tion of the country; and don't, in the mean time, expect impossi- 
bilities. And then, as to the term dasé night, how admirably this 
indicates the vigilance of the police. If it had been the night 
before, there would have been no occasion tor the advertisement, 
for most assuredly the thieves would all have been in safe custody. 


9th. ‘And,’ &e. 

One can’t sufficiently admire the simplicity and connexion of 
the whole paragraph. It is evidently the production of experience 
combined with intelligence and dispatch. Having so briefly, and 
yet socopiously, and may we not add, so eloquently related the in- 
troductory facts, without parade or circumlocution ; the practised 
and masterly writer now proceeds to the consequences, beginning 
with the impressive and significant conjunction—and. Ie might 
have said, ‘ consequently,’ ‘ therefore,’ ‘ assuredly, &c., in imitation 
of the generality of less gifted authors, in choosing long, pompous, 
high-sounding, and abstruse words, in preference to short ones ; 
but disdaining such artificial clap-traps, he leaves it to the manly 
and sterling sense of his readers, to draw their own conclusions 
from the most simple and energetic style. 

10th. * They robbed it.’ ; 

Can there be any shadow of a doubt, any demur in the most 
sceptical mind, who are meant by this expression ; not less rich 
in its brevity than in its foree? A whole sentence in thus wind- 
ing up the catastrophe expressed by a single word, and that 
too of only one syllable. A lawyer, ever in quest of fees and 
tautology, might be allowed to say—the aforesaid thieves, rascals, 
plunderers, knayes, scoundrels, ‘gaol-birds, miscreants,—these, 
and a score more epithets, might swell and adorn his folios; but 
the plain and emphatic word—they, beats them all hollow. 

Robbed it.—Perhaps, after all these liberal and erudite com- 
mendations on the unquestionable merits of the composition, there 
may here bea little redundancy ; but let the faultless critic ‘ throw 
the first stone,’ for, : 

Whoe’er expects a perfect work to see, 

Expects what never was, nor e’er will be, 
Robbed it—yes, you may be sure they did, without your being 
iformed of it; what else could be their object? Children of 
nature, though they may be, and disdaining the arbitrary laws and 
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shackles of society, yet they would hardly be recreating themselyos 
at midnight for the purpose of admiring the beauties of a luxuriant 
spring vegetation; and, although you cannot sympathize much 
with them in their calling, nor love them as thieves, yet you per- 
haps would despise them still more, if they should be at the 
trouble of breaking into the garden, and take nothing from it. 
A thief may have some good qualities blended with his failings. 
to excite our admiration, and call for our laudatory testimonials 
in his favour; but who will waste his breath, or his paper and ink 
in palliation of a fool? ‘The indictment, however, will not avail, 
unless the articles are minutely specified which they abstracted: 
but as the advertiser has not mentioned them, we must wait til] he 
comes forward with some further explanation. 

Lith. ‘ It.’ 

Insignificant as this tiny pronoun may appear, and though it 
must be admitted to be the smallest word the alphabet can 
bestow in two letters, yet in i¢s sense i is of superior importance. 
It is, in this case, the rear-guard of the whole document, and 
prevents the necessity for much roundabout circumlocution. You 
may magnify ?f, till 2 shall be as large as the garden it-self, or a 
bag of moonshine, or the solar system, or even the whole universe. 
Let ié then have ifs due, and let crowns and palaces yield it the 
palm of superiority. 

But now, may not a forensic objection be legally started,—was 
it the garden that was robbed, or was it Mr. Blyth? ‘To rob, may 
be defined, to take something secretly or by force from another. 
Another what? A person, undoubtedly, be it man or be it 
woman. But one garden cannot rob another garden; and by the 
definition here given, how can a man be said to rob a garden? 
The cabbages and roses don’t belong to the garden; the garden 
can’t prosecute, or carry the action into a court of justice, nor can 
it pay the costs in case of being nonsuited. ‘The law is always 
presumed to guard, as much as possible, against its being per- 
verted or strained to suit any particular purpose, and must there- 
fore be understood and acted upon to the letter. A man was 
prosecuted for stealing a couple of ducks, but was acquitted, on 
the plea that, though what he stole had once been ducks, they 
were no longer so, as they were dead when he took them, and 
being stripped of their feathers and decapitated, they were not 
perfect, and therefore not ducks. By analogy, a human being 
ought not to be pronounced aman, if he, by accident or otherwise, 
has lost one of his toes, or even a tooth from his masticating 
apparatus. And how shall a poulterer proceed against his 
debtor, when he has nothing but dead or imperfect animals 
charged in his bill ? ’ 

Leaving, however, these queries to be settled as future occasions 
may bring them into pubhe notice, as the garden cannot lodge 
the complaint before a magistrate, it appears an unavoidable 
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corollary, either that Mr. Blyth must make the application him- 
if, and thus obtain redress through the opinion and authority of 
yw the whole affair must be neglected, and perhaps, 


se 
the bench, ¢ 


alas! be soon forgotten. , 
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PETITION OF A CLERGYMAN OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
FOR ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sin.—The enclosed, which I have thrown into the form of a peti- 
tion to Parliament, will serve at least to explain why I did not 
take part in that Petition for the Separation of Church from 
State, which was brought forward so ably by yourself, and with 
which I agreed in many points. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A CLERGYMAN OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


That your petitioner was brought up by his step-father, a 
cdergyman of the established church, in a belief of the doctrines 
of the church of England, and that in his preparation for the 
ministry of the established church, your petitioner, both in his 
examination for a degree, and in his examination for orders, 
received testimonials of the approbation of the university in which 
he was educated, and of the bishop of the diocese in which he was 
ordained. 

That your petitioner was not unsuccessful in his ministration 
during the time his health allowed him to undertake the active 
duties of his profession, having* established and conducted the 
management of a daily school for poor children in the parish 
intrusted to his care, and having more than doubled the number 
of the congregation which attended the services of the church in 
which he ministered. 

That falling into bad health, in consequence of exertions he 
made in studying for his degree, your petitioner was obliged to 
relinquish the active duties of his profession, but continued to 
pursue his theological studies, till he had obtained -clear views on 
Many important subjects. | 

That some of these views were published by your petitioner in 
the Quarterly Review,* and, afterwards, being republished in a 
separate form, were spoken of with praise by the Edinburgh 
Review, and would have opened to your petitioner a road to 
preferment, if he could have been satisfied to suppress further 
Statements of truth. 


* In two reviews of the Despondency of Cowper and the Enthusiasm of Newton. 
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That your petitioner would draw your attention to the false and 
tyrannical spirit of the established church, and to the peculia; 
harshness and severity with which it bore upon his own feelings 
and opinions, by stating the single fact, that the appointed services 
of the church of England required your petitioner solemnly to 
profess his belief, as in the sight of God, that his own father,* and 
his wife’s father, and many of their relations and comnexions, 
‘without doubt shall perish everlastingly,’ 

That your petitioner begs to submit that a national church 
ought to be founded on the principle of respecting the sincerity of 
the individual minister, and of not violating the right of judgment 
of bodies of men ; and that this may be accomplished by the state 
legislating in the case of the church in the same way in which the 
state legislates in the case of other professions ; thus, for example, 
the law requires candidates for a medical degree to give proofs of 
a sufficient acquaintance with medical studies; but candidates 
for a medical degree are not required by the law to pledge them- 
selves to hold narrowly defined opinions about which the most 
able men have not been able to agree. 

That your petitioner would beg further to submit, that the 
great objects for which a national church has to make provision, 
are the promotion of pious feelings towards God and the diffusion 
of religious obligations towards man, and that these objects have 
been fully accomplished by persons holding different, and even 
opposite doctrinal opinions ; and, consequently, that im attempting 
to enforce one system of doctrinal opinions to the discouragement 
of other systems, the state, whilst it claims to itself infallibility 
of judgment, and divides the community into privileged and 
degraded orders, thereby placing discord and variance between 
bodies of men who may be equally pious and religious, is losing 
sight of the real objects of a national church. 

That your petitioner therefore submits, that a national church 
ought not, by its professions of belief, to exclude pious and reli- 
gious men who differ in opinion on questions about which the 
wisest and best men have been unable to agree, but ought to 
avail itself of the services of a Watts, a Wesley, and a Priestley, 
as readily as of a Horsley, namely, in promoting pious feelings 
towards God, and in diffusing religious obligations towards man, 
and in spreading useful knowledge, and in advancing real civilisa- 
tion, and in strengthening the bonds of justice and peace through 
the whole land. ~ 

That your petitioner is desirous, according to the measure of 
his ability, to promote the objects of a national church, and AS 
convinced that thousands are to be found with whom his opinions 
on disputed points of doctrine and belief would give him great 


* He died before your petitioner was born. 
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ace inthe promotion of the real objects ofa national church, 
r 


advant “ie ; , : 
_pjous feelings, religious obligations, sound knowledge, and right 


conduct. oy re 
That your petitioner cannot consent to the insincerity and fraud 


of professing what he does not believe ; and that he conceives the 
state has no right to force him to this under penalty of losing his 
station in society and his means of lite ; and that if he were to 
submit to that injustice, he should sacrifice a moral satisfaction 
and an intellectual power which might be employed with good 
effect in promoting the real objects of a national church, 

That your petitioner begs to submit, that it is not a national 
church, but a sectarian creed, which, by depriving him of useful 
employment and daily bread, forces him into Opposition to the 
covernment of the country, in order to obtain the repeal of false 
principles and unjust practices, which bear hard upon his rights 
and interests, and still more hardly on sincerity and justice. 

That your petitioner has clung, in defiance of many evidences, 
to the hope of right measures, respecting the union of church and 
state, being adopted by a Whig government, is proved by the fact 
that he has declined to attend meetings and to sign petitions for 
a separation of church and state. 

That your petitioner adduces this fact as a proof that he has 
some feeling for the daily bread and the deliverance from evil of 
the members of an established church ; he cannot callit a national 
church, which hitherto has proved that it cares little for the sin- 
cerity of the individual minister, little for justice to bodies of pious 
and religious men, little for the peace and welfare of the commu- 
nity. These blessings, together with an advance in truth, already 
become so necessary for the repression of anarchy and the support 
of government, the established church is willing to sacrifice for a 
short lease of its spiritual and temporal monopoly. It is abun- 
dantly evident that on a determination to employ national means 
lor national objects, depends the union or disunion, not only of 
Catholics, and Churchmen, and Dissenters, but of the higher, the 
middle, and the lower orders. , | 

That your petitioner deeply regretted to see one great oppor- 
tumty lost by the present Ministry of placing the state in its true 
position with the chureh, namely, at the time of the disturbances 
in Ireland, to suppress which the Coercion Bill was passed. The 
government might then have boldly declared its intention to defend 
the revenues of the church, as a fund for the education and civili- 
‘ation of Ireland, instead of sacrificing an insufficient portion of 
them. Protestants and Catholics, Catholics and Protestants, might 
have been called to unite in this great object, under promise that 
the doers’ of the work should, under some arrangement, be re- 
warded without fear or favour. It was a glorious opportunity for 
‘tatesmen to have told churchmen a truth they ought to hear, ‘ You 
may become good servants, and therefore we will save you from your 
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enemies ; you have been bad masters, and therefore we wil] sare 
you from yourse Ives.” It wasa position for the state to accu 
towards the church as obvious as it was commanding, The 
enunciation of the prince iple would have adyanced not only sldin, 
tion and civilisation, but piety and religion a hundred Vears: 
applied to Treland the principle would have been so manifes 
just and useful, that a large portion of the church, a larger 
tion of the dissenters, and the great body of the people, woul rf 
have hailed the measure. On the other hand, that cowardly 
measure, on which Lord Althorp congratulated himself as haying 
established no principle,—that cowardly measure which sane 
tioned confiscation without attaining Justice, gave the church an 
opportunity of resorting to her old tactics, exposed the dissenters 
to the danger of committing their old error, and caused the weak. 
ness and prejudices of the people to be pli ryed - on by the old 
cries, religion is attacked! the church is in danger 

‘That your petitioner cannot admit the plea, “th: at a Whig 
Ministry ‘did not dare to hazard so bold a measure.’ That the 
Whigs had_ sufficient courage to hazard a bold measure, when 
they individually were to gain by it, witness the Reform Bill; 
that the Whigs had sufficient courage to < izard a bold measure, 
when they individually were not to lose by it, witness the emanei- 
pation of the slaves. The ver y point of on ‘h your’ petitioner 
compl: ins is, that when a measure of great benefit to the commu- 
nity is not to be paid for altogether by English ‘Tories or West 
Indian slave-owners, but is to be partly at the e xpense of Whigs, 
(such are the great questions of the Corn Laws, the Septennary 
Bill, and Chureh Reform, ) then the Whigs become attached toa 
cautious policy, and are very tender of vested interests. 

That your petitioner prays for such an union between church 
and state as may, without robbing any clergyman 0 f his daily 
bread, or depriving the state of a creat means of p ‘omoting and 
diffusing, of establishing and advancing, what is good, cease 10 
outrage the sincerity of individual ministers and to insult the 
opinions of large bodies of pious and religious men. That enter- 
taining this hope, your petitioner is still unwilling to pray for that 
extreme measure, which yet, and that at no distant time, if sinceri 
and justice cannot be otherwise obtained, will be de manded by 
the great body of the people. 
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MRS. AUSTIN'S TRANSLATION OF M. COUSIN’S REPORT ON THE 
STATE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PRUSSIA-* 


In a recent number we briefly announced the appearance ol 
0 
this important document in an English form. We now return' 


it, because the reception of Mr. Roebuck’s motion by the House 


* Effingham Wilson. 
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of Commons, and the appointment of a committee to consider the 
subject of national education, are tokens, among many others, that 
the present is an auspicious moment for IVIg the attention of 
the English public to that highest and most important ol all the 
objects which a government can place before itself, and to the 
creat things which have been accomplished by another nation in 
the prosecution of that object. | | my | 

The value of M, Cousin’s Report does not consist in the details, 
though without the details it would be comparatively of little in- 
torest. It throws no new or unexpected light upon the means of 
educating a people ; it simply enables us to realize the fact that a 
government exists virtuous enough to will the end. ‘The machinery 
is no other than that which common sense suggests, and would 
suggest to any government animated by the same spirit. Schools 
for all, without distinction of sect, and without imposing upon any 
sect the creed or observances of another; the superintendence shared 
between a Minister of Public Instruction, and local committees of a 
most democratic constitution, (a fact perfectly accordant with the 
spirit of the Prussian’ government, whose municipal institutions 
are among the freest in Europe ;) and finally, that without which 
the remainder of the system would be of little value, schools for 
teachers. In all this there is nothing intricate or recondite ; what 
is memorable is not the conception, but that it has found hands to 
execute it: that the thing is actually done; done within two days’ 
journey of our own shores, done throughout a great country, and by 
a government unrivalled in the art of doing well whatever it does 
at all, because surpassing all other governments in the systematic 
choice, for whatever it wishes done, of the persons fittest for 
doing it. 

The spirit which has accomplished this, with us is still to be 
created; and in the hope of contributing to the creation of such a 
spirit, Mrs. Austin has employed herself in rendering M. Cousin’s 
Report accessible to the English reader. 

‘ Constituted,’ says she, ‘ as the government of this country is, and 
accustomed as it is to receive its impulses from without, (a state of 
things approved and consecrated by the national ways of thinkin; .) it 
would be contrary to reason and to experience to expect it to originate 
any great changes. This is not recognised, either by governors or 
governed, as any part of its duty. It is to the public mind, therelore, 
that those who desire any change must address themselves.’—p. viii. 

Che preface, from which the above is an extract, well deserves 
to be separately printed and widely circulated; by the force and 
conclusiveness with which ‘it combats the shallow opinions and 
groundless feelings which oppose themselves in this country to a 
national education, and by the happy union which it exhibits of 
“earnest spirit and a conciliatory and engaging tone. 
lt, as Irom a speech of the Lord Chancelior a year ago we miglit 
~'Ppese to be his opinion, it were enough that schools exist, and it 
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mattered not what they teach, or in what method they teach it, wo 
might in this country expect to see all the ends of a national 
education speedily attained with little assistance from government. 

‘ In a country containing thirteen millions of people, the whole ey. 
ense of the schools to the state, not only for the lower but for the 
iniddling classes, did not amount, in the year 1831, to 35,000/. When we 
remember that, as it is asserted on the highest.authority, 1,200,000/, ar 
voluntarily raised for the support of our extremely defective popular 
schools, we have surely no reason to despair that if our manavement 
were equal to our means, ample provision would be found for the suitable 
education of the whole people.’* 

The £20,000 granted by Parliament ‘last year for building 
school-houses called forth private contributions of nearly treble 
the amount. Independently of all this, we have the immense 
endowments which the charity commissioners have brought to 
light, and proved to have been for generations embezzled and 
wasted. As far, therefore, as quantity of teaching is concerned, 
the education of our people is, or will speedily be, amply provided 
for. It is the quality which so grievously demands the amending 
hand of government. And this is the demand whieh is principally 
in danger of being obstructed by popular apathy and ignorance, 
‘The very first condition of improvement is not yet realized; the 
public are not sufficiently discontented. They are not yet alive to 
the bad quality of the existing tuition. The very people who 
furnish so vast an annual sum for the maintenance of schools, 
often oppose themselves to the wish of their own schoolmasters 
to give valuable instruction. With many of these patrons of edu- 
cation, whose support Lord Brougham fears will be withdrawn if 
a state provision be made for education, the constant alarm. is, 
not lest too little, but lest too much, should be taught. And even 
where the state of their inclinations is unexceptionable, cau we 
expect any judgment or intelligence in providing education for 
their inferiors in the scale of society, from people who allow the 
places of education for their own children to be in the wretched 
state in which we find almost all the schools for the higher and 
middle classes of England? Are not those schools, and the i1- 
fluence which parents exercise over them, correctly described in 
the following passage :+— 


ous 
’ 


‘ Let us look at home, and examine whether with all the grie 
abuses of the endowed seminaries of Great Britain, they are, alter all, 
a particle worse than, or even so bad as, almost all our other places 0! 
education, We may ask, whether the desire to gain as much money 
with as little labour as is consistent with saving appearances, be pects 
liar to the endowed teachers? Whether the plan of nineteen-twenticls 
of our unendowed schools be not an organized system of clariasanes'® 


* Sir W. Molesworth’s speech. by 
A - rom a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Corporation and Church Property —— 
¢ State. From the Jurist of February, 1833.’ ) . 
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for imposing upon the ignorance of the parents? Whether parents do, 
in point of fact, prove themselves as solicitous, and as well qualified, 
to judge rightly of the merits of places of education, as the theory 
of Adam Smith supposes ? W hether the truth be not, that, for the 
most part, they bestow very little thought upon the matter 5 OF, if they 
do, show themselves in general the ready dupes of the very shallowest 
artifices? Whether the necessity of keeping parents in good humour 
does not too often, instead of rendermg the education better, render 
it worse; the real ends of instruction being sacrificed, not solely (as 
would be the case under other circumstances) to the ease of the 
teacher, but to that, and also to the additional positive vices of clap- 
trap and lip-proficiency ? We may ask, whether it is not matter of 
experience, thata schoolmaster who endeavours really to educate, instead 
of endeavouring only to seem to educate, and laying himself out for the 
suffrages of those who never look below the surface, and only for an 
instant at that, is almost sure, unless he have the genius and the ardour 
ofa Pestalozzi, to make a losing speculation ? Let us do what we may, 
it will be the study of the mere trading schoolmaster to teach down to 
the level of the parents, be that level high orlow; as it is of the trading 
author to write down to the level of his readers. And in the one shape 
asin the other, it is at all times and in all places indispensable, that 
enlightened individuals and enlightened governments should, from other 
motives than that of pecuniary gain, bestir themselves to provide that 
good and wholesome food for the wants of the mind, for which the 
competition of the mere trading market affords in general so indifferent 
a substitute.’ 

To quote another author :— 

‘As regards the common run of day and boarding schools, it is 
well known that they are, as much as any shopkeepers, obliged to gra- 
tify the tastes, and satisfy the wishes of their customers ; and that, even 
if some establishments have risen into such popularity, as to render it 
traly difficult to insure places in them, this enables them no more to re- 
sist and combat the prevailing prejudices, than the most fashionable 
shop in the metropolis has it in its power to abolish all fanciful fashions, 
and to introduce a plain and simple dress. Their high popularity is 
founded upon the opinion, that by them the public taste will be gratified 
more than anywhere else; but let it for a moment be suspected, that 
there is a design radically to reform that taste, or merely to correct and 
purify it, and all the popularity will be gone in an instant. Nowhere is 
tere a more extensive application made of the maxim, Mundus vult 
decipi, ergo decipiatur ; that is to say, in education,—the vanity and 
folly of the parents will be flattered, therefore let us flatter them. And 
although the weakness of the parents, and the servility of schoolmas- 
ters, has been fully explored, and although they heartily despise one 
mother, yet the practical language of a father, when putting his child 
to school, is still, ‘I want to be deceived,—I want to be flattered ;” and 
the schoolmaster’s answer is no less, ‘* You may rely upon it, it shall be 
done, in general matters, on the usual terms, and in special matters, at 
$0 much extra,” ’* 

What wonder, then, if they who so ill provide for what most 


* Biber’s Lectures on Christian Education, p. 181. 
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nearly concerns themselves, should be the wretchedest purveyors 
for the wants of others? What wonder that, as Sir William Moles. 
worth affirmed in his speech on seconding Mr. Roebuck’s motion, 


‘The so-called education, provided for the working classes of Eng. 
land, deficient as it is admitted to be in quantity, is immeasurably more 
deficient in quality; as instruction, it is lamentably meagre, incom. 
plete, and inappropriate ; as education, as nearly as possible, absolutely 
null, All instruction consists in the ‘mere repetition by rote of certain 
ara to which the children affix either no idea at all, or ideas too 

ilistinct to haye any hold on their minds, or influence on their con- 
duc _ 

‘The schoolmaster,’ (says the Cornish paper* from which we 
take our report of this exe -ellent speech, ) ‘the schoolmaster may 
be abroad, but it is in quest of his daily bread, which he earns 
hardly and ungratefully, and with as little thought and as little 
labour to himse ‘if as possible. 


Well was it said by Sir W. Molesworth, that, 


‘In order to obviate all doubts upon this subject, and at the same 
time to provide us with the data required for legislation on it, some 
means should immediately be adopted to ascertain distinctly what is 
actually taught in the popular schools throughout the country.’ 


Such should be the main object of the committee recently ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons: and a committee being 
esse ntially an unfit instrument for conducting inquiries which 
must be protracted far be yond the duration of the session, and for 
collecting from all parts of the country ev idence much of which 
can be obtaimed only on the spot ; the best proof which the com- 
mittee could afford of wisdom and zeal in the cause, would be to 
follow the example of the committee on municipal corporations, 
and recommend an address to the king for the appointme nt of a 
commission, to inquire into the quality of the existing popular 
education in all its branches 

The sort of facts which wasle an inquiry would elicit, may be 
judged by the passages we are about to quote from a series of 
Lectures on ee Education, delivered in 1829 and pub- 
lished in 1830, Dr. Biber; a man of remarkable powers and 
attainments, ty ‘ ge unexceptionable witness to the narrowing 
and perve ring tendene y of the religious instruction pretended to 
be given at our schools; as his own re ‘ligious sentiments are most 
ferve ‘at, and his hostility to latitudinarianism in religion touclies 
the verge of intolerance. 

Of the Church-of- England, or self- styled National, schools :-— 

‘What affords the most convine ing evidence on this subject, ty and 
what I wish, therefore, all those that are interested in it to wit 
themselves, if they have the opportunity, is the yearly public exam ina- 
tion of the central school at Baldwin’s Gardens. I have been prese™ 
ly, 
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of those occasions, and what I then witnessed, far exceeded all 


on one ', . . , 
my conceptions of manufacture teaching. What struck my mind most 
forcibly in the whole display, was a sort of co-operative plan in the 


solution of an arithmetical question. This was done, like all the rest, in 
rotation, the first boy beginning, for Instance, 6 times 3 are 18; second 
boy: put 8 and carry 1; third boy: 6 times 2 are 12; fourth boy: 
12 and L are 13; fifth boy: put three and carry 1; sixth boy: 6 times 
+ are 42; seventh boy: 42 and 1 are 43; eighth boy: put 3 and 
carry 4; and so all round and round, again and again, ull the whole of 
it was gone through, Now, although unquestionably all the children 
could, with a moderate degree of attention, get the ciphers correetly on 
their slates, it is evident that, with all this, there might, perhaps, not 
have been more than two in the whole number, who could have solved 
the same problem for themselves. But what is far more important is, 
that such a plan of instruction is the direct way of preventing them from 
ever thinking about what they are doing, and thus cutting off every 
chance of their understanding it. With their memory-knowledge of 
the multiplication, addition, and other tables, they are put into this 
machinery, which, like the wheel of a treadmill, although put in motion 
by the joint exertions of those in it, overpowers the individual, and forces 
him to go on at any rate, whether he be disposed to do so or not. Not 
to mention the absolute ignorance in which the children in those schools 
always remain concerning number, their attention being only directed 
to ciphers, | question whether the above plan is calculated to make even 
good cipherers, For if there be no knowledge of numbers, there should 
be some understanding, at least as far as it can be had without the other, 
of the ciphering system, that the pupil may not be the blind instrument 
of rules, blindly learned by rote. Nevertheless the solution of thie 
question, as I have described it to you, gave general satisfaction to a 
number of the bishops, and a large public, assembled on the occasion ; 
and so did the reading of a long list of alms—or reward—givings, at 
the end of the examination, decreeing to one girl an apron, to another 
girl a pair of shoes, to such a boy half a crown, to such another boy a 
par of trowsers, &c.; that both the givers and receivers might be seen 
and known of men! ‘The observations | made at that examination, | 
fouud confirmed by private visits to the schools; and, among thie rest, 
to one which | may, with the more propriety, instance in support of the 
charges I have brought against the system, as I can, from personal 
acquaintance, bear the highest testimony to the zeal, as well as the geue- 
taily enlightened views, of the clergyman who presides over it, and in 
whose company I visited it. J asked the children to read the parable of 
tie Prodigal Son, and among other questions which I put to them was 
this: “ Whatis meant by riotous living?”  “ Dissipated living.” “ And 
What does dissipated living mean?” ‘* Wasteful living.” And what 
is te Meaning of wasteful living ?”’ ‘To this question, as their collec- 
ion ol synonymes was exhausted, I received no answer, and therefore, to 
ket upon intelligible ground I asked then what things were necessary for 
‘“usistence, and what not; when some of the girls contended that beer, 
“nd cheese, and cakes, and patties, were indispensably necessary for 
ule. And as ia this case, so I found it invariably, whenever and wher- 
ever | travelled out of the road of those questions, which have for their 
ject to direct the children’s attention to mere words; on the most 
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common subjects I found their ideas unclear and confused, and th same 
children, who would use the most correct language as long as iat ia 
mained in the track of what they were just then reading, or what thee 
had learned by rote, were unable to express themselves even \j:) nr 
rable correctness on other matters; a clear proof that their apparent 
knowledge was a mere word-knowledge, in the acquisition or a vantages 
of which the mind had no share. ‘Thus, on another visit, the boys bee 
exhibiting their slates, on which they had written various words, | 
stopped one among the rest, who had the word “ disadvantageous.” 
‘What does that word mean, my boy?” “7 don’t know.’ « Vos 
know, perhaps, what disadvantage means?” “ No.’ “ Do you know 
what advantageous means!” No.” * Or, have you ever heard the word 
advantage, what does that mean?” “TI don’t know.” “ Well. byt 
suppose you lost your jacket, would that be an advantage or a disai- 
vantage to you?” *“ Anadvantage!” was his answer, 

‘It would be unfair, however, to let it be supposed that facts, such as 
these, are only to be met with in National schools. On this head the 
British system is quite as defective. Its method of ciphering, though 
different in some of the details, is, on the whole, no less objectionable, as 
it is, like the other, a mere mechanical application of the mechanical 
rules of ciphering, mechanically inculcated into the memory. And, as 
regards the preposterous exercise of learning to read and to write words, 
selected merely from a regard to the number of their syllables, by which 
the children are so stupified, that they lose the habit of thinking alto- 
gether, and do not care about the meaning even of that which they 
might understand, I recollect a fact which far outdoes the boy, who 
thought it an advantage for him to lose his jacket. It was at a Lan 
casterian school, and one which has the name of being among the best 
conducted ; so at least I was told by my friend who went-with me, and 
who is one of the managers. When we entered-the room, we found the 
boys engaged in writing words of different lengths, according to the 
order of their-seats ; I passed by those in which such words as “ approx 
mation, superintendency,” and the like, caught my eye, ani, looking 
over the sentences which some of the more advanced boys were writing, 
I found one who had copied, about half a dozen times, the words * Live 
in love.” ** What are you writing here?” I asked.“ Live in love, 
“ And what does that mean?” “I don’t know!” ‘ You don’t know! 
But don’t you know what ‘lore’ means?” “No!” * Or do you know 
what ‘dive’ means?” ‘*No!? ‘What must you do to live in love! 
“LT don’t know!” Do you know what you must not do, to live In 
love!” “No, Idon’t.” © Well, but youshould know something about 
what‘ Live in love? means. Does it mean that vou are to fight wilt 
the other boys?” “TIT can’t tell!” « Well,” said I, turning to my 
friend, * what do you say to this?” Upon which the school-master, e™ 
serving somewhat of the scope of our conversation, came Up to us an 
said, ** I dare say you might ask such questions all over the school, 
Without getting a better answer ; they none of them know what they are 
writing.” ‘ 

Ofthe Lancasterian schools :— 

“Tt is worth while to examine, in detail, the operations 
~ Tickets of nominal value are given to deserving 
ume, which are called in at the end of every three months, an 
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are paid to the holders in exchange. These tickets are valued at the 
rate of eight for one penny.” It is not a mere prospect of reward, by 
which the pupils are encouraged ; a prize stuck up at the end of along 
career, Which they must run through to attain it:—no, a reward is im- 
mediately bestowed upon every performance of duty, the very same 
morning or afternoon. A distant prospect, it is apprehended, might not 
act powerfully enough ; thus the children are accustomed to‘ love a 
reward upon every cornfloor,”’ and in whatsoever they do, instead of 
doing it, according to the apostle’s injunction, for the glory of God, to 
“ Jove gifts, and follow after rewards.” So effectual is the operation of 
this admirable principle, that the fact has actually occurred in a Lancas- 
terian school that, upon the mistress proposing a task of rather a novel 
description, the girls asked her, whether they should have tickets for doing 
it, openly declaring, that if there was no reward attached to it, they would 
not do it. “ Point d’argent, point de Suisse.” The daily getting of a 
reward for every thing that is called “ deserving,” by the British system, 
is, however, not sufficient, properly to cultivate an hireling spirit, ‘To 
complete this part of its education, the system gives proper encourage- 
ment to a calculating spirit ; first of all by the conversion of the reward 
tickets into substantial rewards every three months, and, secondly, by a 
popish sort of indulgence-trade, which the children are permitted to carry 
on with them before their conversion into real property, and by which 
those reward tickets come fully under the denomination of the ‘* Mammon 
of unrighteousness.” Under the head “ Punishments,” we are informed 
that at the close of each school-time, ‘the bad boys are classed into 
divisions, corresponding with the number of their offences, and are re- 
quired to pay one ticket for each offence ; those who do so are dismissed, 
and those who have no tickets are confined a quarter of an hour for every 
offence reported against them.” And lest any doubt should remain on 
the subject, it is further stated that ‘in all cases, the parties may be 
excused from confinement, if they are in possession of reward tickets, by 
forfeiting them, at the rate of one ticket for every quarter of an hour’s 
detention.” Not enough that the child is taught to do his duty, not 
from conscientious feeling of obligation, but for reward’s sake ;_ he is also 
taught, and that in the most effectual manner, viz., by practice, that past 
good conduct amounts to a license for the commission of sin. This may 
not be the intention of the framers of those ill-contrived regulations, but 
it is the necessary effect of them. How easy is it, for instance, for a 
clever boy to gain reward tickets, toa considerable amount, by attention 
to reading, spelling, and arithmetic, all of which he may, if he prefer pre- 
sent indulgence to future gratification, convert into as many tickets of 
license for the perpetration of such offences as are particularly to his 
taste, I call upon those that are candid, among the advocates of the 
British system, to deny, if they can, on the score of principle, that from 
stich causes such effects must follow, or, on the ground of practical expe- 
rence, that such effects are actually taking place. And if they have not 
been observed as frequently as might be anticipated, is there not reason 
to suppose, that this may partly be owing to the want of close contact, 
on the part of the master, with every individual child, an evil which is 
the hecessary consequence of the much-extolled machinery of the British 
») tem, and which, on more than one ground, calls loudly for a remedy ? 


ag as it may, the effect of the remission of punishment, for the 
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forfeiture of rewards, is obvious enough, and the fact has been admitted 
to me by some who have had opportunities, more than myself, of watch. 
ing the practical effects of thesystem. Buteven without such an admis. 
sion it would be evident, from the combination of all the influences enu- 
merated, that the British system must beget a set of hirelings, who, for 
hire’s sake, do the good, and, for hire’s sake, abstain from evil. But, as 
if there had been an anxiety to collect, on the score of motives, all thatis 
unscriptural, and to put it into practice in those schools, the conversion 
of the reward tickets into actual rewards, at the expiration of each three 
months, is celebrated in the following manner: ** When all the boys 
have received the prizes, they are conducted round the school-room by 
the general monitors, who proclaim that they have obtained their prizes 
for good behaviour, regular attendance, and improvement in learning ; 
after walking two or three times round the school, they are permitted to 
go home.” Is not this, in plain language, sounding a trumpet before 
the boys ? 

‘Now, [ would ask my Christian friends—for so, I know, some of the 
managers and supporters of the British system will permit me to call 
them, in spite of what I have said against that system—I would ask 
them, as Christians, whether they can justify any of these practices indi- 
vidually : the setting aside of genuine moral feeling; the stimulus of 
appearing greater and better, one than the other ; the seeking a reward 
for every performance of duty ; the exemption from punishment through 
rewards before gained; the calculation of the total amount of these 
rewards within a given period ; and lastly, the going round “ the comers” 
of the school, with the monitors as trumpeters before them ?’ 


Lastly, of the infant schools: and this is the most frightful per- 
version of all, ‘That any kind of technical instruction should, 
in vulgar and unintelligent hands, degenerate into mechanical 
routine, is less wonderful: but that an institution designed for 
moral culture only—a place where the child learned nothing, in 
the vulgar sense of learning, but only learned to live; that places 
designed exclusively for the cultivation of the kindly affections, 
should by dulness, hardness, and miserable vanity, be converted 
into places for parroting gibberish ; this is a more wretched ex- 
ample than any other, of the state of mind of the people who 
subscribe the 1,200,000/. which Lord Brougham is afraid they 
should prefer to keep in their pockets if more rational views ol 
education were substituted for their own. 

‘The original design of the infant system has been entirely perverted ; 
and, as a natural consequence of this, the system itself has undergone 
considerable alterations. The first idea, if I am correctly informed, 
was to collect those children who were below the grasp of the other 
systems, and to endeavour, at the very tenderest age, to awaken them 
to a life of love and intelligence. Positive instruction was not made a 
object of, but merely considered as a means for the attainment of that 
higher object, the developement of the soul in the true life. With this 
View, the first infant schools were founded, and it seemed as if, from the 
mouths of babes, the public would receive evidence, to convince them 0 
the errots of long cherished prejudices. But, as it is written, “ Though 
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thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat, with a pestle, yet 
will not his foolishness depart from him,” so did it prove to be the case 
with the prejudices of the public, Infant schools, indeed, became the 
fashion ; for there wasa something in them to win the feelings, which has 
since very much worn off, but which, then, was in all its freshness, and 
made converts by hundreds. But the consequence of this was, not that 
the public adopted the principles of the new system, but that they grafted 
upon it their old prejudices, their sectarian sympathies and antipathies, 
and all their paltry party feelings and interests. Originally, the infant 
schools were calculated to show, what could be done by appealing to a 
principle of love in the child, which would subdue the wrath of its 
nature, and to a principle of truth, which would enlighten its darkness ; 
and thereby eventually to subvert those systems in which, as we have 
seen, the evil tendencies of our nature are made the levers of education. 
This was no sooner discovered, than a stir was made, for the purpose of 
suppressing the rising opposition in its very germ. A society was 
formed, which, under the pretence of advocating the infant system, 
succeeded in gradually commuting it into the very reverse of what it 
was originally meant to be, and which, after having accomplished so 
praiseworthy an object, has at length absconded, by a sort of mystifica- 
tion, in a stationer’s shop. But although the agents have vanished, the 
baneful effects of their labours have remained, The infant schools are 
now no more than preparatory for the Lancasterian and National 
schools, especially the latter, which had most to dread from the rising 
system, and whose influence, therefore, was most powerfully exerted in 
defeating its success. ‘The machinery of those two systems has found 
its way into the infant schools, and has made them, with rare exceptions, 
mere miniature pictures of the others. You see the little monitors 
spelling, with their classes, over the A, B, C, and a variety of lesson 
tables without sense and meaning; you hear them say, by rote, the 
multiplication table, the pence table, and so on. The same things are 
repeated over and over again, so that a parrot hung up for some time in 
one of those schools, would unquestionably make as good an infant 
school mistress as any. ‘There is hardly one of the means introduced at 
the beginning, which has not been turned to a bad purpose. Thus, 
for instance, among other things, sets of geometrical figures and bodies, 
cut out of wood, were used, for the purpose of questioning the children 
respecting the number and proportion of their angles, sides, &c.; but, 
instead of making them the means of intellectual exercises, in which the 
children would be led every day to make new discoveries, and to think 
for themselves, those figures are now pulled out, chiefly in the presence 
of visitors, and then the whole school bawls out together, * This is a 
pentagon—this is a hexagon—this is an octagon, and so on.” One of 
the most pleasing features of the infant system, in its origin, was the 
social feeling, the cordiality, and cheerfulness of the little company, 
Which Was greatly promoted by some short and easy tunes, to which 
Pecasionally some infantine words were sung. The effect which this 
+ M soothing the irritation of some, moderating the violence of 
others, and arousing the dull ones into life, was truly wonderful ; but no 
ong was the discovery made, that there was, so early in life, a way to 
‘ belied heart and mind’ by singing, than the machinists of education 
themselves of this fact, for the purpose of conveying to the 
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memory some of their dead stock, which would not otherwise have found 
its way there so easily; and, presently, the multiplication, and other 
ciphering tables, the pence table, avoirdupoise weight, and more of the 
like kind, were set to music, and occasionally better fitted for the ip. 
fantine taste, at least so it was supposed, by the addition of the most 
silly rhymes. What intellectual or moral effect, I should like to know 
can be anticipated from a child learning such a verse as this:— 
“ Forty pence are three and four pence, 
A pretty sum, or 1'm mistaken ; 
Fifty pence are four and two pence, 
Which will buy five pounds of bacon; " 


Or, still more vulgar, in the song about the cow :— 


“ And when she’s dead, her flesh is good, 
For beef is our true English food ; 

But though ‘twill make us brave and strong, 
To eat too much, we know, is wrong.”; 


‘In one infant school, I have known the children to be made to laugh, 
or to cry, or to look happy, or unhappy, or kind, or angry, at the 
master’s command; in another school, in which the picture of a farm 
yard was hung up on the wall, the master assured me that he was 
expressly enjoined by his committee, to ask the children for scripture 
references to every object represented in that picture. Thus, when he 
pointed to a cow, the children were to quote him chapter and verse of 
those passages in scripture in which a cow was mentioned ; the same 
with the sheaves, the clouds, and whatever else the picture contained ; 
this was considered, by the committee, as an excellent method of con- 
necting religious instruction with all other subjects. To enumerate all 
the nonsense that has been practised, and is still practised, in this 
manner, would be an endless task ; but what has most effectually con- 
tributed to the ruin of the infant system, is the manner of propagating 
it. The renown of the system penetrates into some country place, or 
into some district of a large town, and some persons take it into their 
heads, upon hearing what excellent things the infant schools are, that 
they too will have an infant school. They then go in search of a place, 
and find out some old barn, or coach-house, which, with a few altera- 
tions, can be turned into-a school-room.. So far all is right; for it's 
better that a good school should be in a wretched place, than, as we 
so often see it before our eyes in the metropolis, that a wretched school 
should be in a splendid place. But the great difficulty arises in the 
choice of the future master or mistress. Each of the originators and 

atrons of the proposed institution, has some client in view, whom he 

as nominated in his heart. A poor fellow, a tailor, a shoe-maker, or & 
fiddler by trade, who is not prosperous in the exercise of his calling, has 
the suffrage of the most active member of the committee; or an old 
dame, whose school would suffer by the opposition of the new system, 
is patronized by some charitable ladies; or the richest contributor has 
an old servant, whom she wants to put into a snug place; a struggle 
arises between these contending interests, the result of which 1s, that 
the client of the most influential party is selected for the situatio%s 
although, perhaps, the most unfit of all the candidates. The nes 
question then is, how the new master or mistress is to learn the syste™ 
of which they must be presumed to be entirely ignorant. Some friend, 
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erhaps, advises the committee to send the teacher to London, or some 
other place, for three months, and have him regularly trained under a 
good infant school master, In vain! they cannot wait so long, it will 
‘rotract the business, and the zeal of the good people in the town might 

et cool in the mean time, The infant school must be opened ina 
fortnight or three weeks at the latest, and this is consequently all the 
time that can be permitted to the newly chosen master for his prepara- 
tion, The question of time being settled, another arises : to what place 
js he to be sent? The expense of sending him up to London, or to 
some other place of note, is found too great, particularly for so short a 
time, and it seems, therefore, better that he should be sent the least 
distance possible, to the nearest infant school, to “catch” the system, 
But suppose even he come to London, or to Exeter, or Bristol, to one 
of the best schools that are, what can he learn in so short a time? 
What strikes him chiefly, is the singing of the tables, the distribution in 
classes, the marching round the room, the clapping of hands, and all the 
other machinery. ‘This he catches, as well as he can, and back he 
goes, and opens his school, and his chief endeavour is to follow the 
system which he has caught, as closely as he can, And what can be 
expected after this? What else, but that the infant school should 
become a treadinill for the minds of the poor children! 

‘Such has been the history of the infant system; it has been mis- 
apprehended by prejudice and narrow-mindedness, and perverted by 
bigotry and false zeal, so much so, that those who were its warmest 
advocates, are tempted to wish that never so much as one infant school 
had been established in the country.’ 


We can add nothing to this. Surely every member of the 
committee of the House of Commons who reads it, will be eager 
to make the labours of that committee instrumental to the reform 
of such abominations. 

} We conclude in the words of the same author, with the follow- 
ing general summary, every word of which accords with all our 
own Information. 


‘Thave had asad picture to lay before you, when speaking of the 
neglect of education, and of the numbers of children who are left without 
any Instruction at all; but no less sad is the picture of the present state 
of our charity schools, All the evils under which society at large labours 
are, as it Were, concentrated upon this point, as if to destroy the very 
Vitals of the nation, The universal motive is money-getting ; tle means 
are all devised upon the analogy of Jarge manufactures, carried on by 
mechanical power ; and, to make the measure of evil full, the cloak of it 
all is. a dead profession of the gospel. ‘The principle of mammon is re- 
cognized as the life of education, the existence of mental and moral 
tee is set aside, and the spirit of religion is supplanted by the letter. 
Such is the general character of the education which is imparted to the 
Poorer classes of this country, whatever may be the name of the system 


ae which itisdone. I leave you to judge, what must become of the 
on! 
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THE WELSH WANDERER, 


On a sultry day, towards the end of July, a traveller was seen 
slowly advancing along the road which forms the passage from Here. 
fordshire to Worcestershire, at the end of the Malvern Range. From 
the knapsack at his back, and the entire arrangement of his costume 
he was evidently one of those pedestrian tourists, whose complete equip- 
ment for their vocation is a part of the true genius for travelling—those 
whose love of beholding nature in her varying aspects is stronger than 
the toil of ministering to the gratification of artificial wants. The 
noontide sun was burning fiercely, and every object around, that had 
once been called vegetation, showed signs that it had been both a 
‘burning and shining light,’ day after day, for weeks. The moss on the 
hills, so far famed for its extreme richness and beauty, was no longer 
of that refreshing green which makes so sweet a promise of rest to the 
weary eye, and yields such kindly fulfilment to the pressure of a weary 
foot; but now, brown and parched, and needing but a single spark to 
lighten it up into a blaze, like the driest hay. The poor sheep were 
lying exhausted in all directions, crowding together in heaps, where 
any thing like shade could be found, gasping and panting for the moisture, 
for want of which they, and the moss, and, indeed, all creation, seemed to 
be suffering. The traveller continued slowly to ascend the road, and as 
he reached the spot where the opposite valley opened upon him, he sent 
his eye forward with the intense expectation which an acclivity in a 
beautiful country seldom fails to excite. In this case it was not the 
expectation to admire, but an almost irritated longing for shelter from 
the burning sun, that made the heavens appear to give out heat like 
one vast concave of glowing metal. Behind him was one valley in a 
misty swoon ; before him, all the exquisite richness, and beauty, and 
luxurious stretch of the view was lost in the thick yellow atmosphere, which 
was as if the earth were sickening with fever. His eyes pulled up 
suddenly—like a checked horse when at full speed—from the distance, 
to seek for the nearest appearance of shelter. ‘There were a few trees 
near a farm-house; but then there were red tiles, and there would 
be noise from pigs and poultry. What was that, beyond the broad open 
field, on the right? A small, dark-looking church embosomed in trees. 
Shelter, shelter! and he jerked up his knapsack, and seemed to gal 
fresh vigour at every step that brought him nearer to the object he 
sought. There was a scattered group of people at work in the open 
field, and he thought with a deepened interest of the hard fate of the 
peasant, who, in such days as these, had to labour unceasingly to eam 
a bare subsistence ; and longed earnestly for the time when machinery 
should have fulfilled its high destiny, in superseding the necessity o 
painful and laborious exertion in man. And there were women too. 
and as he turned into the gate he sickened at the thought of such bitter 
toil being their portion. Little Malvern churchyard is perhaps one of 
the most perfect places of rest, both for the dead and for the living, that 
can be found for the searching. It lies at the foot of one of those hills, 
which are almost mountains, sheltered alike from wind and sun, by the 
high barrier beyond, and the rich trees which cluster around it. It 
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commands a terrace view of the far valley, where orchard, cornfield, 
and hop-garden, all in their season, yield a harvest of equal but differing 
beauty. Our traveller entered the little gate, heaved that expressive 
half-sigh, half-yawn, that says, ‘that is done, and now for rest,’—threw 
hack his arms in a sort of extacy, using just so much exertion as to 
rouse the attention of his muscles to the delicious repose they were about 
to enjoy, and then looked round the quiet shady inclosure, to secure the 
nook best fitted to his purpose. There was a mound heaped up ina 
remote corner, Which probably at one time was a collection of super- 
uous mould, but was now covered with rich soft grass, that had been 
kept freshly green by the shade of a chestnut growing directly above 
it, and throwing its branches so low as almost entirely to screen it from 
view. That was the place! The knapsack was untied, and he threw 
himself down. ‘Ah!’—the pleasure was almost pain. [He could not 
sleep; but remained for some time in the full enjoyment of the cool 
green, transparent roof above him, and then closed his eyes, and 
continued in that state which is neither sleeping nor waking, reverie 
or contemplation, where the body may be described as being in a 
leasant unconsciousness of any thing save mere pleasurable sensation. 
How long he remained thus he did not know, nor did he ask ; for, on 
rousing himself, and looking between the boughs that formed a screen 
between him and the churchyard, his eye was at once fixed by a vision 
which, from its extraordinary appearance, he almost believed to be the 
creation of his own brain, while in the half-awakened state to which we 
have alluded. At the opposite side of the churchyard, where the low 
fence made the boundary-line between it and the wide expanse of valley 
beyond, was a human face; the rest of the person was concealed by the 
fence; and, to make it so, must have been in a stooping posture. 
Though at some distance, the remarkable and strong character of the 
countenance, and its deadly paleness, peculiarly striking at such a time 
of sunny heat, gave to it the effect of near proximity. The traveller 
unconsciously drew himself up higher on the bank, where he had full 
opportunity for observation, without its being returned upon himself. 
The ghastly face continued to rest upon the fence, A small black hat 
was drawn down nearly to the eye-brows, from beneath which there 
Was a gaze so intensely searching as almost to attain to fierceness, 
The nose and mouth were strongly marked ; and there was a firmness 
about the latter that contrasted strangely with the exceeding paleness of 
the complexion. In this day, when the cheek of man, woman, and 
child, was burning and browning with the hot sun, when the earth was 
vellow with the thick shower of its beams—whence could come that 
face so pale, and yet so strong of purpose ? And was it that of man or 
woman! It remained in this position until the whole of the church- 
yard had been carefully explored, and then the figure drew itself up 
for 4 moment to stoop again; and in another instant a child was thrown 
lightly over the fence—in the next, a woman was by its side. She 
was of middle stature, inclining to short; but, from the energy and 
purpose in her movements, gave an idea of being much taller, The 
figure was one of slight fabric, and even that had been evidently much 
mpaired by sickness or suffering. She was habited in the short 
Jacket and petticoat worn by Welsh women of the peasant class, 
and a handkerchief was folded neatly across her chest, She was 
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bare-armed and bare-footed; the arms so slight and attenuated, as 
to make you wonder at the strength that lifted the stout, ruddy 
tired child so lightly, She pushed the hat that had occasioned a part 
of the mystery—but was, in fact, only in keeping with the rest of her 
costume—from her brow, discovering a broad expanse of forehead 
and at the same time a nobility of expression in the face, which was 
one of its peculiar characteristics, but which, owing to the partial con. 
cealment, had until now remained unnoticed. At her back she bore a 
lightly, but strongly-made basket, somewhat similar in shape to the 
coracle of the fisherman, to which was attached at either end a cord, 
fastened from side to side, so as to form two flexible handles. She 
threw it, and the small bundle it contained, on the ground—her hat 
next—and the whole of her beautifully formed head was given to view, 
She then dropped on her knees to the child, and taking the round, 
heated, tired face between her hands, kissed it repeatedly and tenderly 
—not smotheringly, but so lightly as if she would kiss away the slight 
shade fatigue had caused to rest upon it ; all the while murmuring some 
words in a tone that was like that of a dove cooing to its young. It 
Was a strange sight to see the ruddy face of the boy by the side of his 
pallid mother, “It was as if, like the fable of the pelican of the wilderness, 
she had drawn from her own veins the blood which had nourished him 
into health and vigour. His dress was of the simplest possible make, 
and humblest material, but there was nothing in his appearance to be- 
token the slightest discomfort. He wore, suspended from his neck, a 
small dog-whistle, which seemed neither to belong to the character of 
ornament or plaything. The mother rose from her knees and seated 
the child gently on the grass, and then moved towards a thickly-boughed 
dwarf tree at the end of the terrace. On her way she continually looked 
back, and spoke to the boy in Welsh, and, from the exquisite tenderness 
of her voice, the harshness usually found in a language abounding in 
gutturals was entirely lost. She busied herself among the boughs of 
the tree, trying the different strengths of some, and twisting others 
skilfully and rapidly in and out, so as to form a kind of bower. She 
kept up a continued coo to the child during the whole of her work, 
hurried back to him the moment it was completed, and, with him in one 
hand, and the basket and bundle in the other, again turned towards the 
tree. She succeeded in securing the cradle-basket to the bough, 80 that 
it would rock with a gentle touch, and then lifted the boy and laid him 
down within it, with the bundle for a pillow. She then took up the 
Whistle, looked at him earnestly, pointed to it, spoke one steady, em- 
phatic word, and then locked it in his little hand, with hers upon It; 
again and again kissed him, and again and again drew back from the 
cradle to look at him. She then began tenderly to move it, and at the 
same time to sing, in a low lulling tone, an air which at first recalled 
the well known ‘ Rising of the Lark,’ but as it went on proved to be 
of an entirely different character. The traveller watched earnestly, and 
listened attentively, He was both poet and musician. He marked well 


the gesture and expression that accompanied the air. It served him for 
an atter record, and although passing from his own mind, and given I 
his own language, it is yet a faithful, interpretation in words of the 


lecling that pervaded the whole scene, 
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‘Sleep, my child! and take thy rest, 
Sleep! as on thy mother’s breast, 
Sleep ! my bird, within thy nest, 

Nor restless move. 
God will guard thee with his care,— 
All things good and all things fair 
Bless thee in thy leavy lair, 

With looks of love. 
Sleep, my child! O take thy rest, 
Sleep! as on thy mother's breast, 
Sleep! my bird, within thy nest, 

Nor restless move. 


‘Things that fly on gauzy wing, 
Lulling thee, forget their sting! 
Airs come sweetly whispering, 
And cool the grove ! 
Though the sun, with scorching heat, 
Try to pierce thy green retreat, 
Like soft wings the branches mect, 
To shade my dove. 
Then sleep, my child! O take thy rcs’, 
Sleep ! as on thy mother’s breast, 
Sleep! mv bird, within thy nest, 
Nor restless move. | 


Her voice died away in a murmur; she ceased to touch the cradle ; 
she looked down upon the sleeper for a moment, mournfully shook her 
head, and then stepping back a pace, ingeniously twisted the boughs 
so as entirely to conceal the cradle from view. While returning slowly 
to the place by which she had entered, the expression of her face and 
figure changed. A deep gloom settled on the brow, and her whole 
appearance was that of a being weighed down with the heaviest sorrow. 
She rested against the fence in a half sitting, half standing posture, 
scarce seeming to know that she did so. Her eyes fixed, she became— 
not paler—she could not—but the shadows on her face deepened almost 
into blackness, One hand was laid upon the fence—she grasped the 
handkerchief at her chest, as if to crush the viper that was gnawing 
within, Oh, the bitterness of that agony ! as thought chased thought, 
each one seeming to deepen the characters that misery had written so 
strongly upon her brow. At last she started as if an adder had stung 
her; pressed her hands tightly to her forehead; heaved a sigh that 
seemed to shake her whole frame; and then stole gently to take one 
more look at the unconscious slumberer. She came back with a calmer 
brow and steadier step—caught up her hat—sent one more searching 
glance round the inclosure—threw a blessing from her eyes upon the 
peaceful little covert—and was out of sight in an instant. 

‘Thank God, I have seen her happier !’ was the traveller's firs¢ 
thought, as he saw her no longer—he felt if it had not been so, the 
‘ision of her misery would have haunted him for years. His next—to 
remain there, and watch the child till her return. And then came con- 
jécture as to her history—plans to find it out—and when found out, to 
oe could be done to mitigate her misery. While thus engaged 
look _— he heard the gate, by w hich he had entered, open, and on 

8g out perceived a man, habiiel in a rustic dress. He was old 
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and kindly looking, and his purpose was soon ascertained, by the heary 
keys that swung from his hand. _It was the sexton, who came to look 
after his charge—the church. Was it possible that he could knoy 
anything of the being who had just claimed sanctuary for her chj\; 
within its precincts? In brief time he had heard her brief history — 
‘We call her the “* Welsh wanderer,” for she has wandered many 4 day 
backwards and forwards, up and down the country that lies at the foot 
of the hills, For a long while we never knew why she would stay 
looking at them at times as if her eyes would look through them, and 
then turn away with a sigh fit to make the heart of a stout man ache. 
We never knew why she would live away by herself, and go and find 
her rest in the barns, and sit beneath the hedges talking in a strange 
tongue to the boy, who almost lives in her arms. But she always was 
civil and kindly, and somehow or other, every body liked her that she 
came near. And whenever any body did her any little service, she 
would give such a look—it meant to be a blessing, but with her sad 
pale face and sorrowful smile, was more like a misery. We never knew 
who she was, nor whence she came, except by her strange clothing, 
and that told us that she must have lived somewhere yonder up among 
the mountains. We never knew till last year in the harvesting, when 
a man came down to get work; I was in the field at the time ; and 
when he came where she was a reaping, as soon as she set eyes upon 
him, she gave such a shriek as I have heard tell of, but never heard 
before—threw down her sickle, flew to the hedge where her baby was 
asleep, caught it up, and the queer basket and the bundle, and ran into 
the copse that you see over the yard yonder. She did not come for 
awhile again, and when she did, it was to look shyer than she had done 
before-—And then we knew why; for the strange man had lived up 
among the mountains where she had come from, and knew all about 
her sad story. She was a rich farmer’s daughter ; but, from what the 
man said (and he had been one of their serving men), he was not like 
a father to her. Her mother was an Englishwoman, and had lived in 
a gentleman's family. She never had but this one, and took great pride 
in teaching her to read and write, and all sorts of Jearning—but she 
died before the girl could know much about them. The father was 4 
hard man. It was work, work, work, the whole day Jong, and all to 
get gain by his labour. The girl grew up to be loved by all who could 
love anything; and she loved everything she came near. They s*¥ 
she would stand and look at the sky as if she loved it, and the mountains 
as if she loved them, and the trees and the water, and the birds and the 
sheep, and all—but when her father came, he would make her sbrink up 
like that poor bush you see yonder, sir, that has been frightened out 0 
its life by the hot sun. If he saw her turn from her work an instant, © 
look at a flower, or pick up a pebble-stone, or anything that took - 
faney, it was always to call out at her in anger, She was very parts 
to those kind of things, and had a box full of all sorts of curiosities that 
she had picked up, and she used to give them to the neighbours 
children from time to time, who flocked round her, when her father 4 
not near to scare them away, like chickens about a hen, The man 0 
with his own eyes her father take the box, and pebbles and all, and 
throw them into the pond, saying it was a shame to waste time on suc 
rubbish. It might be a trifle, but I tell you, sir, to show what sort of 4 
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man he was. And yet nobody could work harder than she did; she 
would do as much in half a day as another her own age would do in 
two, Idon’t know what you think, sir, but it seems to me that many 
a father, and mother too, go the way to make their children come to 
harm, when they take the hard way with them, instead of the kindly : 
so it happened with that poor girl. ih’ = . 

‘A stranger came up to the hills one autumn time, just as you might 
be here, sir, to look about him. He stopped late one night, and begged 
a lodging ; and the farmer, secing him aman who could pay his way, 
made him very welcome. Well, to make the matter short, he staid, 
and he staid ; and he used to go up with the girl into the fields, when 
she was at work, and pick up pebbles and things for her, and tell her 
their names, and the names of the flowers; and he seemed to like them 
just as much as she did. ‘Then they would sit together on a bank, after 
work was done, and talk, and look at the mountains together, and all 
the things, just as she had used to do by herself. ‘The farmer’s man said 
that at first he never saw two people run on as they did, particularly the 
girl, for she seemed to be saying all the things she had been thinking 
for years, and had had nobody to say them to. He staid the winter 
through, and would sit reading to her, while she knitted her father's 
stockings. While there he got very thin, and had an illness in which 
she nursed him and got him well. In a little while after, as the spring 
came round, she began to be less lively, and to look pale and thin ; 
and though she still did her work, like her father’s daughter, she never 
looked at it in the doing, as she used, but seemed to be thinking and 
thinking, as if all the cares of the world had come upon her, The 
stranger used to go away for days together, wandering up among the 
hills. Time went on; and at last, one July day, he went too for good 
and all, though I am afraid ’tis for bad with him: but long before 
that, the girl had lost her happy look altogether. He went very early 
one morning, leaving two packets—one for the father, and another for 
the daughter. The farmer seemed satisfied with his: but no one knew 
what her letter said ; but she was seen to take something up that fell 
out, and throw it from her as if she hated it; and hate was a look they 
had never seen before in her face, so they well remembered it. No one 
ever knew—for she took to her bed next day, and never left it for six 
weeks, and then it was to be turned out of her father’s house very soon 
after-—no one knew what became of her, or why she went. 

‘The young man, for he does not deserve the name of gentleman, for 
behaving to her as no honest man could, came once again to the farm, 
The father was very angry, but appeared pacified after a little. The 
other looked unhappy, and said he should like to find out where she 
was, for she had sent back his letter, and returned the money! Poor 
girl! she is one of those who would rather starve on the high-road, 
than touch a halfpenny that had belonged to such as he! but the high- 
toad she never yoes near, if she can help it; and perhaps that may be 
the reason why she has never been seen by any one who knew her 
before her trouble. It is a sight to see her carrying that boy and his 

ket, and their bundle of clothes. She never lets any one do it for 
ni Pua to keep her pacified when she can do it herself; but it is 
the har see such a poor, thin, pale creature do that day after day, and 

d work that she does besides in the fields, She answers us in 
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our own tongue, but no one ever hears her say a word of it to the boy 
though she is always talking to him, or trying to talk to him: for some. 
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times she falls a thinking, and they always seem very sad though % 
and to make her forget the boy for a little; but this is not often, | ano 
€ She always likes to get work near a church; and then she brings the boy the 
to take his day-sleep in the basket she carries at her back, as vou have au 
seen her do now, sir. As soon as ever that boy wakes, he blows the ! = 
whistle fastened round his neck ; how she taught such a young thing te In t 
do it is wonderful! There she will stay in this hot sun, picking stones | play 
from off the field till the time is up. The farmers all know her hereabouts, eter 
and she is sure of work, for she always earns her money. Hay-making, | and 
hop-picking, harvesting, all’s one to her. In the winter she knits, or nd 
does any kind of work the season will let her, always living in the barns, se 
and about. She never likes to sit down to meals with any body, and pow 
never stays long in one place; and though they try ever so muchto =f anc 
make her comfortable she is always on the move: just now is her rest- this 
less time: last July she was worse than we had ever seen her: and The 
now she keeps up a continued talk to the child, or works as if her life | pert 
were bound up in what she was about. When away from him, and not oe 
at her work, she looks as if she was ready to die. She seems to like “ 
my church better than any other; at least she is oftener here than any T 
where: she seems to make it more of a home like. I often see her | fror 
looking on the graves, as if she were longing to be lying down there. Ch 
Once, while she was standing and looking, her eyes fell upon a little : for 
grave, just about for such another child as her own: she burst out ina satl 
great cry; I thought her heart would break with it, but she stopped in aid 
a minute—gave one look to the place where the boy was sleeping—and a 
then leapt right over the fence, and I heard two such sobs! the one was : a 
fainter than the other, for she must have gone at a great rate, no doudt, ber 
in fear that the child might be disturbed. He sleeps soundly, and does wh 
not wake at a cry, as his mother would, poor dear! She was always the 
such a tender-hearted creature they say. I do all I can for her, andl are 
think she knows it; for she looks at me sometimes in such a way, that ss 
I, old man as I am, can’t for the life of me help crying. When it ~ 
rains, I put some fresh hay in the porch, ready for her, and leave that wh 
board that you see yonder, sir, outside, for her to make a sort of 4 in 
screen of. At first I used to keep watch while she was away, but 
soon gave it up, as there was no need. People seldom find out her $2 
bird’s-nest, and when they do, no one ever has had the wish to disturb the 
it. I wish I could do more: what can I?’ Nothing! nothing was : * 
to be done. The traveller shook hands with the old man, and tured me 
hastily away. He looked towards the covert, and felt an impulse to : 
take one glimpse of the sleeping child, but instantly checked it with the val 
} thought that the watchful mother might be at hand, and that his doing the 
i so might cause her a momentary pain. He would not stay, for he had lar 
seen something like a calm come to that pale face, after its strong tio 
agony; and, in the hope that peace might yet remain for such a being, | - 
he departed, It was his lot to roam over many countries ; but oe | 
j When sojourning in fairer climes, and gazing on happier faces an | su 
lovelier forms, would his thoughts travel back to that hot July day when de 
he rested in Malvern churchyard ; and he would wonder, with eager M 





anxiety, What had become of * The Welsh Wanderer.’ S. 1. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


od June. Abolition of Patronage in the Church of Scotlund.—Alone 
among all Protestant churches, the Church of Seotland for some time was 
the people's church; not the church of the aristocracy, kept for them 
at the people's expense, This privilege the Scottish people possessed them- 
selves of, not without a battle of several generations, against their own 
aristocracy first, and next against their own and our aristocracy combined. 
In the conflict, as much heroism, both of action and endurance, was dis- 
played, as has probably signalized any cause since the beginning of the 
eternal war between right and wrong. For a century this battle lasted, 
and for a century more the fruits of it were enjoyed. The prize was kept, 
for about as long as it took to acquire. But corruption crept in; the 
Chureh of Scotland proved no exception from the evil tendencies of 
human affairs in general, and of the age in particular; the tendency of 
wer to concentrate itself in few hands, and of what originally was suffer- 
ance, to convert itself into a right, and the tendency of the institutions of 
this country, since the Revolution, to become more and more aristocratic. 
The appointment of the ministers of religion gradually became private pro- 
perty; the Church of Scotland followed, though at a considerable distance, 
the steps of the Church of England, and progressively (for degeneracy as 
Bee is peor. is gradual) became the laird'’s church, no longer the 
¢ dle. 
Dissent from the Church of Scotland took its rise with this departure 
a waren principle. The Seceders seceded from the abuses of the 
urch, not from its tenets: when the ministry of religion became a place 
for a great man to give away, it ceased to be a ministry for them. But dis- 
satisfaction spread much further than avowed dissent; and now at length 
weet by “pi pot ne it has prevailed over the evil influences op- 
R enforced a reform. 
It is the good fortune of the Scottish Church, that its government is 
coarse or an aristocracy, but a democracy ; it Seat not sara 
nch of bishops, but upon a representative assembly ; and one, moreover, in 
oe the laity as well as the clergy have a voice. In the Scottish Chureh 
t @ power to root out evils resides in the sufferers from them, not in those who 
are the creatures of the evils, and who profit by them. Accordingly, no 
weuieyy = evil generally recognized as anevil, than it has been forthwith 
ed. By the regulation just adopted by the General Assembly, no pa- 
eee hereafter have the power of presenting any clergyman to a ive, 
i ey. emaaa is disapproved of by a majority of the heads of families 
It is thus that a Church is fo be saved, if any of the Churches 
h is te . - Yhurches can be 
a 5 oto a which is now, and not sematamels, rising against 
still be Sieeiend rr “ ment for the support of teachers of religion might 
deere te Na the people, for whom the Church exists, the people, 
what body of rch, were allowed even a negative voice in determining by 
tion sh persons, and by what member of that body, religious instruc- 
cn s — be imparted to them. But the people will no longer receive their 
tenn ‘rom a corporation of priests, imposed upon them as teachers by 
+4 ten superiors. And, as the ruling powers in the Church of Eng- 
tional iditelion, wictontte ih, a to this truth, that Church, as a na- 
ot age pid Rawlinson and the Man of no Religion.—In the Chronicle 
Yen. ~ read the following paragraph :— 
© nape glia area office, a poor man, far advanced in life, 
denrived ‘hina of mad rea "y affliction of a paralytic affection, which has 
sare, Rawlinson A-z* one side, applied to the sitting magistrates, 
oskins, for an order to be admitted into Mary- 

















































































































522 Notes on the Newspapers, 
lebone poor-house, The old man stated that he had lived in Marylebone 
parish upwards of thirty-one years; and that, during the greater portion of 
that period, he had been master of a flourishing business, and spent thou. 
sands of pounds in bringing up his family. His trade, however, wen 
gradually to decay ; and, to crown his misfortunes, he had, in his old days 
been seized with paralysis, which deprived him wholly of the means ‘of 
obtaining a livelihood, and he was now in a state of great destitution, Ip 
this extremity he had applied to the parochial authorities to be admitted into 
the workhouse, which had been refused. Mr, Rawlinson asked Mr. King, 
(one of the parish officers in attendance,) why the man had been refused 
admittance. Mr. King replied, that it was in consequence of his having 
refused to say where his wife was; as the Board had decided that they could 
not receive one without the other. The old man said that she had run 
away from him, and that he did not know where to find her. Mr. Rawlinson 
directed that he should be sworn to that fact. The old man accordingly 
took the book in his hand, Mr. King. * Are you a Catholic?" Old Man, 
‘* | was bred in that persuasion, but have abjured it.” Afr. Rawlinson. “ What 
are you?” Old Man. “ That is best known to my Maker: I am of no 
religion at all.” AJr. Rawlinson. ‘Then I shall not compel the officers to 
relieve a man of no religion. Go about your business.’ He accordingly 
quitted the office, sighing as he limped away.’ 

From long experience, we expect nothing from the T.ondon magistrates 
but subservience to the worst feelings and lowest prejudices of the vulgarest 
part of the community: and never was there a more signal instance in point 
than this of Mr. Rawlinson. 

If the man had been a convicted felon—an outcast from society ; if his 
life had been spent between the hulks and the house of correction,—if he had 
been convicted at the Old Bailey, of every crime short of such as could bring 
him to the gallows; and, after suffering his sentenee, had come before 
Mr. Rawlinson in a destitute state, claiming to be supported by his parish, 
Mr. Rawlinson would not have dared refuse an order for relief: he would 
have known that a magistrate is appointed to sit in judgment, not on mens 
moral characters, but on their legal rights; that there is no statute em- 
powering him to dispense with the laws, when they award something to4 
person of bad character; and he would have resented the very attempt to 
raise the question, as an irrelevancy, a cruelty towards the unfortunate, and 
an insult to the understanding of the magistrate. Such would have been 
his conduct if this poor man had been a convicted criminal; but against & 
‘man of no religion, all is fair. An unbeliever has no rights: the whole 
vicious part of the community may be let loose with impunity to injure Aim : 
the law promises him its protection ; but the law can only act through those 
who administer it; and, in Ais favour, it shall not be administered. 

If Mr. Rawlinson thinks at all, (it is an undeserved compliment to one 
who can thus act in such times as ours, to suppose him capable of thinking.) 
he would most likely defend himself by saying that ‘ a man of no religion 
must be a man of no virtue; for he will scarcely, we should think, plea 
guilty to what is probably the fact, that he had no motive but a wretche 
antipathy to a person who disbelieves something which Ae flatters himself he 
believes. Here, then, on the most favourable statement which can be made, 
& poor man has been treated, on a mere presumption of immorality, 10 @ 
manner which would not have been tolerated if his guilt, instead of being 
presumed, were proved, and were of the blackest kind which a person cous 
comnut, and be suffered to live. he 

Let us go one step further, and notice the profound ignorance so 
world, (the most fatal kind of ignorance to a person in Mr. Rawiinee 
situation,) which is manifested by those vehement presumptions so readily 
made by vulgar minds, of all sorts of immorality, from the absence of re- 
ligious belief. We will not be so uncharitable as to surmise that such pe 
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le as this police magistrate, judge of others from themselves ; and finding 
that their own natural inclinations are towards all kinds of evil, or what 
they regard as such, cannot believe that any person could be prevented from 
being a scoundrel, except by the slavish and selfish terror of hell-fire. We 
will not press this. But we will appeal to facts. Does Mr. Rawlinson know 
anything whatever of the state of opinion among the lettered, or as they are 
called, educated classes? If so, he knows, that not less than one-fourth or 
one-third (at a moderate computation) of all the persons whom he meets at 
dinner, are either actual unbelievers, or have only the faintest and most 
joubtful belief; though they do not chuse, by avowing their sentiments, to 
expose themselves to martyrdom. N ow, is there any perceptible difference 
between the conduct, in every relation of life, of this portion of Mr. Rawlin- 
son's acquaintance, and the remaining three-fourths or two-thirds? Would 
he himself, on any occasion requiring confidence, place one particle less of it 
inthem, than in the average of the remainder? Certainly not; nor is it 
possible for religion to exercise less influence over the lives and characters 
ofactual unbelievers, than it does over the vast majority of professing’Chris- 
tians. Ifthere be any difference, it is not in favour of those who call them- 
selves Christians; for the speculative homage paid to a rule of life which 
they never for one half-hour sincerely endeavour to act up to, has rather a 

rverting than an elevating effect upon the character. Unbelievers, if they 
have not the direct influences of Christianity, have reason and natural feeling, 
and by those aids may, and generally have, worked out for themselves some 
moral convictions, by which they may really govern their conduct; but 
Christians who live in the world, and do as the world does, that is to say, 
who lead a life the main objects of which are such as Christianity either 
makes light of, or actually condemns, and in which nothing, except a certain 
small number of acts and abstinences, either flows from religion, or reminds 
them of it ; such persons have perpetually to reconcile conduct of one kind, 
with a creed of a quite opposite kind; they cannot with any satisfaction to 
themselves, reflect on morality, or question themselves on their own moral 
state; all their moral perceptions become dim and confused ; they acquire 
the habit of sophisticating with themselves, and paltering with their notions 
of duty: Christianity is practically disregarded, except on new or peculiar 
exigencies ; and they live, if of a cautious character, according to respecta- 
bility, and the breath of men; if incautious, by mere impulse. 

Compared with such Christians, he who has the manliness to speak out, 
with simplicity and without ostentation, the fact of his unbelief, is a religious 
man. And he is turned out to starve—while they, possibly, are on the very 
bench which condemns him. ’ 

6th June. Business of the House of Commons.—It is just now beginning 
'o be found out that the House of Commons has too much to do, and does 
itin clumsy manner, The schoolmaster is certainly abroad ; intellect is 
on the march ; it will soon be discovered, after due investigation by a com- 
Mission Or a committee, that two and two make four, and that the sun is 
the cause of day. The Business Committee of the House of Commons has 
passed the following resolutions :— 

1. ‘Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that with a view 
iy the convenience of members, and to facilitate the dispatch of pri- 
ba /usiness, it is expedient that certain measures which, under the existing 
oa be brought separately under the consideration of Parliament, 
there; + provided for by general enactments, enabling parties interested 
to the 0 proceed to their accomplishment without having constant reference 

, & Special sanction of the Legislature. 

*. “Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that if possible, a 
hy to Inclosure Act should be passed, which may enable parties having 

; wig therein, to enclose lands, subject to such provisions as may secure 

nghts of all concerned, without subjecting themselves to the heavy ex- 
Petses Which are now incurred, 
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3. ‘ Resolved,'that it is the opinion of this Committee, that powers of pro. 
viding for paving, macadamizing, watering, draining, and otherwise why 
ing cities, towns, and places, should be vested (under certain conditions ang 
regulations) in jthe inhabitants, to be carried into effect without the neces. 
sity of appealing to Parliament.’ 

Why stop here? Does the self-evident general principle involved in the 
first resolution, include no cases but those of inclosure bills, and bills for 
local improvements? Are these even the fittest cases to begin with? Is it 
not absurd, that from the clumsiness of the law of partnership, every nu- 
merous association for commercial purposes requires a special act to entitle 
it to one of the simplest of the privileges which ought to belong to all joint. 
stock associations, that of being treated in all legal proceedings as a single 
person ?* Why should a turnpike bill, more than a bill for paving and 
watering, occupy the time of the Legislature 2? Would not a//, or almost ql] 
local matters, be best provided for by ‘ parties having an interest therein; 
the Legislature interfering only where national as well as local interests are 
concerned, and are in danger of being compromised by the supineness of the 
local authorities? To ascend to higher matters: what can be more 
monstrous than that there should be such things as divorce bills? Is it not 
self-evident, that what is fgood for a small number of the higher classes, 
must be good for the whole community ; that the grant of a divorce ought 
to depend upon something else than length of purse ; that there ought either 
to be (as is, tous, obvious) a general law of divorce, or else no divorces at all ? 

In regard to the particular points for which the Business Committee 
recommends that provision may be made, there is another recommendation 
which should have preceded. They should have recommended that the 
House do immediately commence the organization of an efficient repre- 
sentative system of local government. Till then, we should be afraid to 
trust the local authorities with any new powers; especially any powers of 
encroaching on the rights of the poor. Who would tolerate, that the mea 
who have stopped up, literally, every path in some of the most populous 
counties of England, should have the power, without passing the ordeal of 
Parliament and the public, to confiscate remorselessly the vested interest 
of the poor labourer in the free air and the pasturage, and the vested interest 
of the whole people in the enjoyment of the beauties of nature? 

It is something that the House of Commons will now no longer pass 
Bucklebury and Kingsclere Inclosure Bills. These were considered as cases 
of pecuniary injustice to the poor. But there are other kinds of injustice, 
besides pecuniary ; injustice to the whole nation, as well as to the poor. |s 
it too much to expect from those who vote away 11,000/. of the peopits 
money for two Correggios, that they should show some value for the peopl 
tastes and enjoyments, as well as for what are called their interests? Hamp 
stead Heath, it is said, is now on the point of being enclosed ; the Sit 
Thomas Maryon Wilson, whose cupidity is the motive to this sacrilege, has 
already enclosed Charlton Wood, and stopped up every, or almost ever}, 
foot-path between Blackheath and the Thames, The writer of this, whe 
has been a pedestrian in the neighbourhood of London for about ten ie 
has, during that time, had to lament the loss of the two finest pieces © 
natural scenery within twelve miles of the capital,—Penge-wood, betweet 
Dulwich and Beckenham; and the Addington hills, near Croydon. The 
first, an inclosure bill having been obtained by a man named Cator, WY! 
has a house in the neighbourhood, is now in preparation for being enh OB 
into citizens’ boxes and bits of garden ground, The Addington hills, one © 
the most remarkable pieces of heath and forest scenery in the aoeth, # 
England, have been usurped by the Most Reverend Father in God, cae 
Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, the author of the famous * prostratio 


ave to bring 


* The Attorney General, we are glad to observe, has since obtained le a 
10 


an a bill for remedying this grievous and mischievous defect in our institu 
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of the understanding and will,’ and of the doctrine, that the King, not in 
jegal fiction merely, but in fact, can * do no wrong.’ When Dr. Howley was 

jointed to the archbishopric, to which a house and park adjoining these 
beautiful hills are unfortunately appended, one of his first acts was to obtain 
an order of two magistrates, for stopping a public road which ran along the 
summit of the hills; and, this being effected, he immediately enclosed nearly 
the whole tract with a paling seven or eight feet in height. By this the 

ple of Croydon have lost their most frequented walk, and the people of 
sar and the neighbourhood, the most beautiful scenery to which they 
had ready access. It is some comfort to think, that the ground which has 
thus been added to the primate’s domain, will in a few years, with the rest 
of the church property, be at the disposal of the State. When the time 
comes, and it will come, when we shall see the people of Croydon sally out 
with axe in hand, and level the fences which have been set up to exclude 
them from what was morally as much their birthright as any man’s estate 
is his—then, and not till then, we shall feel that the Reform Bill has done 
its work, and that the many are no longer sacrificed to the few. 

14th June. The Tom-foolery at Oxford—We know not if the sow ever 
mistakes the squeaking of her own pigs for the voice of the whirlwind; but 
the Tory aristocracy certainly mistake the voices of their sons and their sons’ 
toadeaters for the ‘spirit of the age. The present exhibition wonderfully 
exemplifies that great fact in human nature, the importance of a man to 
himself, From Doctor the Duke of Wellington down to poor Lord En- 
combe, every character in the farce felt so solemnly persuaded that he was, 
or at least looked like, a hero or a martyr! while in reality he only looked 
likea fool. It is really too simple of the Tories to fancy that any one ex- 
cept themselves cares for, or so much as thinks about, what Oxford says or 
does. We all knew already that it is the hot-bed of Toryism, and that the 
clergy of the Church of England and the youths whom they educate are 
sureto be Tories. We know no more now. ‘Tories they are, and Tories 
let them be. As they were the last Jacobites in the country, so will they be 
the last Tories. The only remark (beyond an occasional interjection of con- 
tempt) which we have heard from the lips of any Radical on the affair, was 
an expression of regret that a place pretending to be the fountain-head of 
morality and religion, should teach its youth to cheer a Lyndhurst and a 
Wynford ; as if the youth of the London University should toss up their 
hats for Mr. Wakley or Mr. Whittle Harvey. 

Oxford was powerful once ; but even the prestige of its power has passed 
aWay ; it is as effete as the Pope, also an important enough personage in his 
day, But what has once been powerful, usually lives on until it become 
ndiculous ; and that evil day has arrived for Oxford. Peace be with it! for 
it can now do no harm. 

\7th June, Parliamentary Monstrosities.—Lord Bacon recommends that in 
studying the nature and laws of any principle or element of the universe, 
We should observe it where it exists in the greatest abundance and strength, 
= is least counteracted by the presence of any adverse element. We think 
this a good rule; and in obedience to it, we shall exhibit from time to time 
= Specimens as offer themselves, of the characteristic vices of some in- 

itution or some state of mind, carried to the monstrous. Two such have 
Presented themselves within the last few days. 

1. What a Bishop is:—In the House of Lords, on a petition for removing 
- Me thea ilities ofthe Jews, some one remarked, that as they tolerated Soci- 
re eg ey might as well tolerate Jews, who were not one whit greater blasphe- 

‘(suchat least seemed to be the spirit of the noble lord's remark.) Dr. 

yy bishop of Hereford, and brother of the Prime Minister, hereupon ob- 
“lage Socinians were a set of persons whom he held in utter abhor- 
the § 88 a Christian he could not do otherwise ;’ but yet he must say that 

: - though they rejected the divinity of our Saviour, believed him 

v0. 9], 2p 
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to be the Messiah, while the Jews affirmed the Lord Jesus Christ to be an 
impostor. 

Pious soul! As a Christian he could not do otherwise than hold a large 
body of his fellow-creatures ‘in utter abhorrence, because, though the 
acknowledge the same revelation with himself, they differ as to some rad 
points of its interpretation ; yet, even these people whom he utterly abhors 
he thinks it but just to protect from being confounded with those who a. 
knowledge only a part of the same revelation: for these last, ‘utter abhor. 
rence’ is not enough; we know not what words he has reserved to express 
the bitterness of his feelings towards them. 

Protect us from such Christianity! If this be the figure under whieh 
Christianity is to continue to be exhibited by its recognized teachers, there 
needs no prophet to predict; that, as the religion of the people of this coun- 
try, it will not last two more generations. The religion which men shail 
ever again reverence, and shape their lives by, will be, Dr. Grey may depend 
on it, another kind of religion than ¢Azs. 

2. What a Landlord is.—In a debate, a highly important one, raised on 
the Emigration clause of the Poor Law Bill by Mr. Whitmore, who took that 
opportunity of pressing upon the House those enlightened views of coloni- 
zation, which are about to be, for the first time, realized in the formation of 
a new colony, Major Handley called upon all supporters of the corn laws 


to oppose emigration, saying that the principle was exactly the same, for — 


the people ‘ ought to step at home and eat the corn grown in this country, 
The principle ¢s exactly the same, being no other than that the whole 
people of England are the live-stock of the English corn-growers., And we, 
in imitation of Major Handley's naiveté, but reversing the terms of his pro- 
position, call upon all who do of think it the duty of all English peope 
to ‘stop at home and eat the corn’ grown for them by Major Handley, to 
vote for the repeal of the corn laws: for it is mere twaddling to affect to see 
any difference between the two pieces of tyranny. 
17th June. The Ministry.—\n common with the remainder of the liberal 
press, we augured no good from Lord Grey's filling up his cabinet with mere 
stop-gaps, promoted from the lower ranks ; the resistance of the modified 
cabinet to Mr. Ward's motion; and that unfortunate letter to Lord Ebring- 
ton, deprecating what constitutes the sole strength of a reforming ministry, 
a ‘constant and active pressure from without.’ But our anticipations 
have been materially changed by Mr. Abercromby’s accession to the cabinet, 
and by Lord Grey's noble speech on the Irish Church. How the ‘Times 
and the ‘Examiner’ could possibly see in that speech a truckling to {re 
Lords, passes our comprehension: we see nothing in it but a defiance to te 
Lords ; and the Lords, we are fully persuaded, see it in no other light, 
To say that the Tories had the majority in that House, was merely to say 
what Lord Grey could not possibly be supposed to be ignorant of. To say yer 
he knew it, and that knowing it, he should steadily pursue his own course, ant 
that fhey, not he, had anything to dread from a collision, was not only 0 
cowardice, but the most triumphant refutation of the charge of cowardice ; 
the distinetest proclamation that, Jet them do their worst, he feared them 
not. Lord Grey's speech was the bravest act of his ministerial life, nex! to 
the framing of the Reform Bill. He said everything which could have been 
wished or asked for—everything which it had been the reproach of the 
ministry that it had not dared to say. We were not to expect that he wouX 
declare himself an enemy to Church Establishments; there is no reason © 
doubt that he is a sincere friend to them. Short of this, what did he nm 
Say that could have been said on the occasion by the most determine 
reformer? He avowed principles which went to the root of the whore 
subject. He declared, that if the endowments of the Protestant pore 
ment exceed the wants of the Protestant population, it is the right and . 
of the State to apply the surplus to the general purposes of moral @ 
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religiots instruction. He declared that if, when those purposes were fully 
provided for, a further surplus remained, it was the right of the State to take 
that further surplus, and apply it to any purpose which it deemed most 
advisable. He declared it as his deliberate conviction, that, in the case 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland, after the religious wants of the Pro- 
testant population were fully supplied, there would remain, not only a 
surplus, but a large surplus, And he distinctly affirmed, that upon these 
principles, he, as a minister, was prepared to act. Nor did he, as is the 
practice of some of his colleagues, say bold things so timidly, that the im- 
pression left is of spiritlessness, and not of boldness. The fone of his speech 
was wholly in accordance with its substance: the style was that of a dignified 
determinedness of purpose, and by no means, as it has strangely appeared 
to some of our contemporaries, querulous and dejected. 

What matters it, if Lord Lansdowne or Lord Brougham used language 
which did not come up to the mark of Lord Grey's speech? The principles 
of a ministry are the principles of the minister who is at its head. Lord 
Grey is a man who weighs his words: every word with him means all it 
seems to mean. Lord Brougham’s words are thrown out at random; he 
never speaks twice of the same thing in the same tone. 

Few things could have been more solemn and impressive than the warning 
addressed by Lord Grey to the assembly—addressed to them on an au- 
thority so imposing to them as that of Napoleon—that he, the conqueror 
of Europe, had fallen, not by the strength of his enemies, not by his wars 
or his imprudences, but because he had opposed the spirit of the age—that 
the Bourbons who succeeded him, and all the old governments of Europe, 
would perish from the same cause—and that every government, and the 
order to which Lord Grey belonged, and which he was as desirous as any 
one to maintain, unless they profited by the example, would share the 
same fate. That such truths should be spoken to that assembly, by an 
English prime minister, was what, very few years ago, would have been deemed 
impossible. The Lords have never received such a lesson; they will never 
forget it, though they will never profit by it; it will ring in their ears till the 
day of their fall. 

After Lord Grey’s speech, we were not surprised at Mr, Abercromby’s 
acceptance of a cabinet office; and we do not doubt that he had grounds 
for what he is represented to have said to the electors of Edinburgh, that 
‘he has become a member of the administration, because he believes it 
how to entertain views more consonant to his own, and because he has a 
strong hope that its measures will henceforth more decidedly attack, and 
more completely remove abuses; and that thus our institutions, being 
thoroughly renovated, will more surely tend to accomplish the good of the 
Whole community.’ 

Almost all that we have hitherto observed of the conduct and declarations 
of Ministers, since the debate on Mr. Ward’s motion, has been of a kind to 
Justify our hopes. We must particularly commend the feeling which they 
manifested, and which, it must in justice be said, was manifested by the 
whole House, on the subject of national education, when brought before 
them by Mr. Roebuck. An excellent committee has been appointed, and 
here is now reason to hope that on that grand subject something not in- 
considerable will be done. 

he only bad symptom which we have yet discerned is, their declared 
8 rer of renewing the Irish Coercion Bill. Onthis subject we suspend our 
nal judgment until the bill is brought in. The military tribunals, which Mr. 

‘cromby, before he was in office, steadily and uncompromisingly op- 
tame Were the principal blemish in that bill ; and we would fain hope that 
od Muence may now induce his colleagues to provide a substitute for that 

ous jurisdiction. It is not in the least necessary to the efficiency of the 

} and is the great cause of its well-merited unpopularity. To deliver 
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men to be tried for their lives to-day, into the hands of the very men who 
were fighting against them yesterday, and who come fresh from the excited 
passions of a life-and-death struggle, to judge people who have been attempt. 
ing to kill them—is so dreadful a principle, that no person of common jus 
tice or common feeling should on any human consideration vote for a byl 
containing such a provision. 

20th June. The Beer Bill.—This odious measure has passed through the 
committee: and the meritorious efforts of Mr. Warburton to obtain the 
omission of one of its worst clauses, that which prohibits beer from being 
sold to be drunk on the premises, have been unsuccessful. It is some sa'ys. 
faction to think that the tyrannical purpose will be easily frustrated, as the 
beer will be sold in one house, and drank in another, The Act, however, 
will remain a memorable example of the spirit of our legislature; which, 
with all its pretended regard for vested interests, when they are the interests 
of persons who have an interest in those two houses, will have deliberately 
sanctioned a more extensive confiscation of vested interests than has almost 
ever, within our recollection, been deliberately and undisguisedly propounded 
in a bill introduced into Parliament.* A, 
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Philip van Artevelde. A Dramatic Romance. By Henry Taylor. 2 vols. 


Two volumes of poetry, of real dramatic poetry, with a beautiful lyric 
into the bargain, and a preface of criticism, are a present to the public 
which deserves acknowledgment. There is no occasion for alarm at 
the length; these two plays, or two parts of one play, are not intended 
for representation, and no reader, with any philosophy or feeling in 
him, will find them long. The hero is an insurgent chieftain, called by 
the citizens af Ghent from a studious and contemplative life to fill that 
perNous post ; and the two dramas exhibit his success, and his destruc 
tion, The tale is founded on Froissart; and the time, the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century. The author has availed himself of te 
points of similarity between the then state of society and the present, 
and made political as well as poetical use of the great and enduring 
contest between the few and the many. Not that he writes like 4 
partizan ; he is not one ; and has so much genuine dramatic genius as 
to practise with facility its universality of identification. He reads his 
moral lessons fairly, both to the admirers of aristocracy and the votaries 
of revolution, Many lines might be quoted because they ought to 7 
come maxims, and many passages because they are pictures. Severa 
scenes would be effective on the stage; especially that in which Elens 
is found by the corpse of Artevelde. Others have a contemplative 
character, which endears them for a quiet perusal ; and a portion : 
one of these, out of very many passages which it would be a pleasure 
to transcribe, is all we can make room for. 
* Artevelde. Am I in life's embellishments so rich, 
In pleasures so redundant, as to wish 


The chiefest one away? No, fairest friend ; 
Mine eyes have travelled this horizon round, 


* Two other notes on subjects not of temporary interest are postponed to next month 
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Ending where they began ; and they have roved 
The boundless empyrean up and down, 
And, ‘mid the undistinguished tumbling host 
Of the black clouds, have lighted on a soft 
And solitary spot of azure sky, 
Whereon they love to dwell. The clouds close in, 
And soon may shut it from my searching sight ; 
But let me still behold it while I may. 
‘Elena. You are so busy all day long, I feared 
A woman's company and trifling talk 
Would only importune you. 
‘ Artevelde. Think not so. 
The sweets of converse and society 
Are sweetest when they're snatched ; the often-comer, 
The boon companion of a thousand feasts, 
Whose eye has grown familiar with the fair, 
Whose tutored tongue, by practice perfect made, 
Is tamely talkative,—he never knows 
That truest, rarest light of social joy, 
Which gleams upon the man of many cares. 
‘lena. Itis not every one could push aside 
A country’s weight so lightly. 
‘ Artevelde. By your leave, 
There are but few that on so grave a theme 
Continuously could ponder unrelieved, 
The heart of man, walk it which way it will, 
Sequestered or frequented, smooth or rough, 
Down the deep valley amongst tinkling flocks, 
Or ‘mid the clang of trumpets and the march 
Of clattering ordnance, still must have its halt, 
Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 
Its inn of rest ; and craving still must seck 
The food of its affections—still must slake 
Its constant thirst of what is fresh and pure, 
And pleasant to behold. 
* Elena. To you that thirst, 
Despite inebriating draughts of glory, 
Despite ambition, power, and strife, remains ; 
But great men mostly lose the taste of joy, 
Save from such things as make their greatness greater, 
Which growing still o'ershadows more and more 
Of less enjoyments, until all are sunk, 
In business of the state. 
* Arlevelde. "Tis otherwise, 
And ever was with me. It was not meant 
By him who on the back the burden bound, 
That cares, though public, critical, and grave, 
Should so encase us and encrust, as shuts 
The gate on what is beautiful below, 
And clogs those entries of the soul of man 
Which lead the way to what he hath of heaven : 
his was not meant, and me may not befal 
While thou remind'st me of those heavenly joys 
I once possessed in peace. Life—life, my friend, 
May hold a not unornamented course, 
Wherever it shall flow. Be the bed rocky 
Yet are there flowers, and none of brighter hue 
Than to the rock are native, War itself 
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Deals in adomment—and the blade it wields 
Is curiously carved and gaily gilt. 
For me, let what is left of life, if brief 
Be bright, and let me kindle all its fires— 
For I am as a rocket, hurled on high, 
But a few moments to be visible, 
Which ended, all is dark.’ 
Vol. ii, pp. 77—80. 





African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. 


‘Tus volume consists of two parts: Ist, Poems, illustrative of South 
Africa; and 2nd, a Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. Of the 
furmer we can only say, that they are specimens of pleasant and spirited 
versification ; the latter we have read with very strong interest. Mr. 
Pringle was the leader of a band of emigrants from Scotland to Algoa 
Bay, in the spring of 1820, His descriptions of their place of settle- 
ment, the expedients to which they were obliged to have recourse, the 
perils to which they were exposed, and their gradual progress to a 
prosperous condition, are such as to hold the reader in almost breathless 
attention, ‘They are a true and graphic * Life in the Wilds.’ And 
there is similar simplicity of style and power of description in the 
account of the author's residence at Cape Town ; though the picture is 
of so very different a character. The serpents, wild beasts, and Caflers, 
were nothing of annoyances, compared with Lord Charles Somerset. 
Nor is it possible to read the facts here stated of the conduct of the 
colonial government towards the aborigines without deep emotions of 
disgust. The publication of this narrative has been suspended for some 
years by the honourable occupation of the author as secretary to the 
African Society, but the delay detracts nothing from its interest, and 
it may be received as a study for the mature, and an excitement for the 
young. 





Christian Ethics. By R. Wardlaw, D.D. 


The Capabilities and Responsibilities of Man. (A Letter, occasioned 
by the foregoing.) By William Youngman. 


Tuere did not appear to us to be any particular occasion for ‘Teviewing 
Dr. Wardlaw’s lectures, as we had, just before their publication, stated 
our views of the principle of moral philosophy, in an article on Mr. 
Blakey’s historical work, and were anticipating a recurrence to the 
subject in some remarks (which we hope to insert next month) on 
Bentham’s * Deontology.’ We may, however, apprize our readers of a 
very acute and able review of those lectures in Mr. Youngmans 
pamphlet. He strikes at the very foundation of Dr. Wardiaw’s theory 
(which resolves all morality into the Divine will, irrespective of the 
tendencies of human nature) ; vindicates humanity from calumny, and 
virtue from arbitrariness; and shows that, according to the words of 
Burke, which he uses as a motto to his own statement, ‘ Law itself 1 
only benevolence working by a rule.’ Emanating from a member 

the same religious denomination with Dr, Wardlaw, this pamphlet 
eminently deserves the attention of readers of that class. It conducts 
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e argument on grounds with which they are familiar, and refers to 


authorities which they respect. It recommends itself to all by the 
ss and calmness of the manner, as well as by the importance of 
the matter. And it has this claim to attention, that something like 
iestiy influence (for such there is even in all the independence of 


dissent) has been exercised, in order to consign it to a premature and 


clearne 


unmerited oblivion. 





ee 


A Chapter from Eichorn. 


Tue translator appropriately terms this version of the portion of 
Kichorn’s ‘ Introduction to the New Testament’ which relates to the 
use of the phrases the Word and the Holy Spirit in St. John’s gospel, 
a ‘shaft sunk into a mine of boundless erudition.’ Let him sink another 
and another; for every such effort must tend to raise the character of 
English theology out of the abyss of mental vulgarity and sectarian 
dogmatism in which it now rests. Whether convinced or not, the 
learning and philosophy of these speculations will cause them to be 
read with interest, 








Minor Morals. For Young People. By John Bowring. 


Tuts pretty, pleasant, and profitable little book, is a pendant to the 
‘Deontology’ of Jeremy Bentham. It attempts to do that for children 
which the larger work does for men. And this is what the reader must 
understand by the word * Minor’ in the title. For though intended for 
minors, they are really the major morals which are here illustrated and 
recommended, The tales, of which some are personal, some historical, 
and one or two imaginative, are generally well adapted to catch the 
attention, interest the feelings, and excite the intellects of children. 
There is a beautiful fable, of the latter class, in the section on ‘advice 
giving.’ The graphic illustrations are excellent for their purpose. We 
rejoice to see the great principle of utility, thus carried out into its 
practical bearings, brought home to the understandings of the young, 
and exhibited through the medium not only of simple language, but of 
philanthropic and poetical feeling. We hope the author will pursue 
his task as he purposes. If in some few of his views or applications of 
the greatest happiness theory, as a moral principle, we do not entirely 
concur, It is only because, as we may shortly have occasion to show, 
Wwe entertain a like demur to the results of the investigations of the 
great master himself. 





Sketches of Natural History. By Mary Howitt. 


Turn a child into the fields among the flowers, or give him this little 
book of Mary Howitt’s, and it almost comes to the same thing. The 
‘Writer 1s one of the true scene painters in nature’s theatre, and here we 
look veluti in speculum. If great nature be the common mother of 
childhood, Mary Howitt must be one of the most confidential nurses 
whom she entrusts to lead her charge abroad. The book, like the 
meadows, is all simple, fresh, melodious, and beautiful. Its getting up 
resembles the matchless ‘ Story without an end ;’ and though not so 
rich as that in suggestive enjoyment, its claims are complete to rank in 
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the class of innocent delights. While the author and her help-mate 
who contributes a portion of the volume, are at home amid al the 
subjects of these sketches, there are three or four which especially com. 
mend themselves by their poetical spirit, and one or two by their 
humorousness. The satire of ‘The Web-spinner’ will occasion many 
a reflective smile, and the merriment of the ‘ Monkey’ will waken the 
echoes of many a youthful laugh and good will it be for young voices 
to learn the stately music of the ‘ Cedar Tree,’ that noble work of the 
Creator :— 










































‘ All within the garden, 
That angels came to see, 

He set in groves, and on the hills, 
The goodly cedar tree.’ 


Or to chaunt the ‘ Broom Flower,’— 


*O the broom, the yellow broom, 
The ancient poet sung it, 

And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it.’ 


And, doubtless, to many of them her ‘ Garden’ will so realize itself in 
the memory, as to seem to have been their own : 


‘I had a garden when a child, 
I kept it all in order, 

’Twas full of flowers as it could be, 
And London pride was its border. 


‘ And all within my garden ran 
A labyrinth walk so mazy ; 

In the middle there grew a yellow rose, 
At each end a Michaelmas daisy.’ 


Throughout these sketches, there is that complacency in nature, even 
to its lowliest formations, which is so large an element of the religion 
whose spirit is love. Take for a specimen, the woodmouse at his 
dinner, * under a mushroom tall.’— 


‘I saw him sit, and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree ; 

His dinner of chestnut ripe and red, 
And he ate it heartily. 


‘I wish you could have seen him there ; 
It did my spirit good,— 

To see the small thing God had made, 
Thus eating in the wood. 


‘I saw that he regarded them— 
Those creatures weak and small ; 

Their table in the wild is spread, 
By Him who cares for all ! 
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SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No, 8, AUGUST, 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Beneath this starry arch, 
Nought resteth or is still ; 
But all things hold their march 

As if by one great will. 
Moves one, move all; 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 

On, on, for ever. 


Yon sheaves were once but seed ; 
Will ripens into deed ; 
As cave-drops swell the streams, 
Day thoughts feed nightly dreams ; 
And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song. 

On, on, for ever. 


By night, like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train ; 
They whisper and go by ; 
I never watch in vain. 
Moves one, move all; 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 
On, on, for ever. 


They pass the cradle head, 
And there a promise shed ; 
They pass the moist new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave ; 
They bear through every clime, 
The harvests of all time. 

On, on, for ever. 





CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF MRS, SIDDONS.* 


Ir We may judge by facts, and take regular sequence as indica- 
tive of cause and effect, the theatre is one of the necessaries of 
civilized life. We always find it springing up in a nation’s path 
from barbarism to refinement. There is sure to come a period 
when it appears and flourishes, like a flower in its season. ‘The 
form may have varied, but society has seldom arrived at a con- 
dition which was much worthy of that name, without somethin 

that was, essentially, dramatic representation. It has come as if 
to answer the call of an instinct of humanity, which could not fail, 
ven in the earlier stages of the social progress, of being suffi- 
ciently developed to make the want felt, and therefore to stimulate 


: * Life of Mrs, Siddons, by Thomas Campbell. 2 vols. 8vo. Wilson, 
No, 92, 2Q 
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the requisite faculties and exertions for its supply. In this jt 
resembles and follows religion, which, in some shape or other. 
man wants, and society provides. Indeed, the drama has, jy 
many cases, perhaps in most, sprung out of religion ; the theatre 
has been an appendage to the temple. This happened both with 
the classical drama of antiquity, and with the romantic drama of 
Jater times. If it be true, as Dr. Johnson says, that learning 
‘reared the stage,’ learning was but the nurse of an orphaned 
offspring. When popery in England was put to death, the infan- 
tile mysteries, by which the people had been charmed on holi- 
days, were nurtured by taste and poetry into all the vigour of the 
Klizabethan drama. Some such tenderness was needful; for 
though religion generated the drama, she has not been over kind 
to her progeny. In the mythology of antiquity, Saturn eat his 
own children; and religion in this case, though she could not 
destroy, has sorely belaboured and calumniated hers. In France, 
the priesthood sometimes even yet make a stand against the 
admission of the remains of an actor into consecrated ground. 
In England, the pulpit and the playhouse are regarded as natural 
belligerents ; and even beyond the pale of puritanism, and 
amongst the people who most enjoy theatrical amusements, there 
is an association of immorality with the stage, and a disposition to 
consider the profession as disreputable. Why should this be so, 
if the drama be itself a product of religion, and the theatre au 
invariable adjunct of an advanced state of civilization ? 

We cannot ascribe this feeling to any pervading horror of 
immoral tendency in an occupation ; for it is by no means dith- 
cult to indicate a strong tendency to immorality in professions 
which are held in the highest estimation, and to which parents 
are as eager to devote their children as they are solicitous to keep 
them from the stage. How few would hesitate to make their sons 
lawyers. ‘The world,’ as Mr. Campbell observes m the work 
before us, ‘very properly holds the barrister’s calling high 
respect, and yet it is notorious that the lawyer's life, which makes 
him daily and hourly a hireling either on the right side or the 
wrong side of a cause, as his brief may chance to call him, must 
tend to imbue his mind with a taste for sophistry, as well as ith 
adroitness in the practice of it. In fact, there is a great deal of 
acting both in courts of justice and elsewhere, that goes by @ 
different name.’ The comparison, or rather the contrast, Is not 
here put with half its strength. There is no deception, ne false- 
hood, in the dramatic presentation of a character, ‘The actor D° 
more attempts to pass himself for Alexander the Great, than the 
clergyman when he reads the lessons from the book ol Job 
imposes himself upon the congregation for Bildad the Shulute. 
But the barrister does impose; and that where the most important 
results are contingent upon the success of the imposition. 
counterfeits credence; he counterfeits feeling: intending J! 
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and jury to receive them as his real, personal credence and 
feline. He endeavours to cast discredit on that which he knows 
to be true, and to produce belief in that which he knows to be 
false. It is a part of his trade to employ, for pay, all the acute- 
ness of his intellect to enable the culprit to escape his legal 
ynishment, or the debtor to evade paying his creditor. A man 
had better play ten characters every night than thus play upon 
his own character. ‘The sacredness of truth must be sullied in 
his mind by its habitual violation, though that violation be only 
rofessional. At least, the tendency cannot be denied. And 
what shall we say of the honourable profession of arms? Kill 
for hire; is not that a rare improvement on the immorality of 
reciting speeches for hire? We are speaking of the military pro- 
fession, not of the use of arms by a people driven to the necessity 
of repelling force by force. ‘The soldier is a slave, for whom all 
consideration of the justice of the cause is out of the question : his 
duty is to obey orders. In certain extreme cases his reward is 
‘booty and beauty.’ And he scorns the poor player; but not so 
haughtily as does the clergyman. Well, let us look to the moral 
tendeney of his profession. We will cast no doubts on his being 
‘moved by the Holy Ghost,’ but it is unfortunate that he is 
obliged to say so; it is unfortunate forthe morality of a profession 
that it holds out strong inducements for those to say so who are 
not sure of it. But pass this; there are the Thirty-nine Articles 
tobe subscribed ex animo. Now, we mean not to impugn or 
question any one iota of these articles; we ouly say that they 
contain between two and three hundred distinct propositions ; that 
many of those propositions involve the profoundest subtilties of 
criticism, metaphysics, and scholastic theology; that many of 
them relate to points which have been controverted by the ablest 
men through almost all the ages of the Christian era; and that 
tohave formed an honest individual opinion upon the half of 
them eannot have been possible for the subscriber in one case out 
ofan hundred. And, then, what is the clergyman’s office? On 
certain days, nay, at certain hours, and even minutes, he is bound 
publicly and solenmly to tell his God that he is in a particular state 
! mind and feeling, when perhaps he is in a very different state 
oi mind and feeling. He modulates his voice, as he reads the 
liturgy, to the emotions of reverence, contrition, supplication, 
thanksgiving, sympathy, &e.; but who is so totally ignorant of 
the human mind as to imagine that these emotions either do or 
“an arise within him at his bidding, and in their preseribed order 
of succession? We will dismiss the clergyman here, and say 
hothing about the motives which bear upon the profession as to 
pisferment. We once heard a reverend gentleman wind up a 
Mer tirade against the stage by saying, of an actress of unble- 
mished character, who honourably supported an aged mother by 
2Q2 
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her exertions, ‘That woman would even say her prayers jf they 
were in her part, and she was paid for it!’ . 

That the dramatic profession has also its demoralizing tep. 
dencies, we have no doubt; although we do doubt whether they 
can be worse than those of many avocations which are in better 
odour ; and doubt much more whether they are the real cause of 
the feeling which it excites. 

The great evil of the actor’s life is analogous to that which js 
so extensively produced by the subdivision of labour. He only 
does one thing, and that incessantly ; and it only exercises one 
class of his faculties, a confined portion of his being. His sole 
work is to cast his own powers of expression in moulds prepared 
for them by the intellect of others. These moulds may be so 
large that he cannot fill them, so small that he overtlows them, 
so unadapted that they gall him; but still, on he must vo, day 
after day, fusing his feeling and presenting it in the prescribed 
form. Very ditticult indeed, in such a course of life, must be that 
expansion of mind and heart without which man is not a progres- 
sive, that is to say, not a moral being. Hence so many actors 
have little knowledge beyond their authors and their art, no 
decided opinions or principles, no independence or individuality, 
—in short, no character, save that which is professional. 

But it is for other reasons that they are, both men and women, 
generally disesteemed ; and those reasons mainly are, that the farmer 
are often known to be improvident, and the latter are sometimes 
supposed to be unchaste. Improvidence is only pardonable under 
privilege of Parliament, and finds no shelter beyond the folds of 
that mantle which hides so much better than even all-covering 
charity. And as to the other offence, it is the loss of womans 
virtue ; she has but that, and surely ought to keep it, as it exone- 
rates from the practice of all the rest, and alone constitutes the 
gulf between good and bad in her sex. She may be full ol 
‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ;) as ignorant as 
an ass, as obstinate as a mule, as_ blind as a beetle, as poisonous 
as an asp, and as savage as a hyena, and yet be a virtuous Wo- 
man. She may, from sheer vanity, excite affection which she 
means to disappoint ; she may marry without a spark of love, 
and procure clothes, board, lodging and money, by the legal 
barter of her person; she may vend the heariless form, if it weal 
well enough, again and again, and renew the disgusting bargain 
and perform its conditions to the end of her days, and yet be a 
virtuous woman. She may, by her wasteful expenditure, scatiet 
to the winds the hard earnings of her husband ; she may withhold 
all sympathy from the honourable but not profitable exertions!" 
which he needs it, and ever influence towards sycophancy and 
selfishness ; she may abandon her children to hirelings, oT only 
teach them lessons ‘better unlearnt, training them to leave and 
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make the world worse than they found it, and yet be a virtuous 
woman. For none of these things does she lose caste. She still 
retains Her virtue. And this is presumed to be sorely perilled, 
and often forfeited, by the votaries of Melpomene. 

Under a better system, the theatre might probably be purified 
of both these evils; certainly of the last. ‘The monopoly, that 
infamous monopoly, which bishops and puritans have foiled re- 
peated attempts to break down, is the great source of the various 
indecencies and immoralities so much complained of, both before 
and behind the curtain. In their worst forms they are confined 
to the patent theatres. A minor theatre has no saloon; nor have 
the sprigs of our virtuous aristocracy the run of its green-room, to 
corrupt or insult its professional occupants. ‘The lessees of the 
privileged houses have a factitious position to sustain, which im- 
pels them to the adoption of other than simply theatrical appli- 
ances. ‘The passing of Mr. Bulwer’s bill would have done much 
towards raising the profession in the scale of public repute. A 
better class of persons, in education and character, would have 
gradually flowed into it; such as by respecting themselves would 
have taught the public to respect them. And this change would 
tend to correct the great mistake which yet lingers on the stage, 
after it has so long been exploded in literature, of the impor- 
tance of titled patronage. The conjoint effect of the dramatic 
censorship with the inducements to minister to aristocratic 
profligacy, produce a debasement of spirit which extends to some 
who might, and ought to feel themselves far above such servility, 
and which is quite out of place, time, and character. We have 
heard of that gifted creature, Miss Kelly, speaking of ‘ her noble 
patron, the duke!’ Why, what duke in the peerage is there, who 
might not be improved ‘by being under Miss Kelly’s patronage ? 
And Matthews—we blushed for the dignity of talent on reading 
a recent speech of his at some theatrical fund dinner, in which he 
actually boasted of an invitation to the table of the Prince of 
Waterloo, and of a nod from him in the street! What is the 
comparative rarity or worth of the talent of these two men? 
Society could furnish at least a hundred Wellingtons for one 
Charles Matthews. Military ability is the commonest and lowest 
species of talent. Great generals can always be furnished. to 
order, in any number, and from all ranks in society. Nor can 
the art of destroying life have any natural or moral claims to 
superiority over the art of diffusing pleasure. Speaking of the 
ablest military combinations, Dr. Channing observes,— 

‘Nothing is more common than to find men, eminent in this depart- 
ment, Who are almost wholly wanting in the noblest energies of the 
soul, in imagination and taste, in the capacity of enjoying works of 
genius, in large views of human nature, in the moral sciences, in the 
application of analysis and generalization to the human mind and to 
society, and in original conceptions on the great subjects which have 
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absorbed the most glorious understandings. The office of a cre 
does not differ widely from that of a great mechanician, whose busines 
it is to frame new combinations of physical forces, to adapt them to a 
circumstances, and to remove new obstructions. Accordingly creat 
generals, away from the camp, are commonly no greater men than the 
mechanician taken from his workshop. In conversation they are oftey 
dull. Works of profound thinking on general and great topics they 
cannot comprehend. The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterlo, 
undoubtedly possesses great military talents, but we have never heard 
of his eloquence in the senate, or of his sagacity in the cabinet; and we 
venture to say, that he will leave the world without adding one new 
thought on the great themes, on which the genius of philosophy and 
legislature has meditated for ages.’ * 


at general 


True, the hero has, since these remarks were written, accom- 
plished some achievements which men of more mind but less will 
would have shrunk from; but nothing that we know of, to raise 
him to the intellectual level of Charles Matthews, who probably 
would have emancipated the Catholics, and who probably would 
mot have declared war against parliamentary reform. Let us 
hope to hear no more of this parasitical servility. Destroy the 
monopoly, and the actor, unless by his own choice, is only depen- 
dent upon the public. Ele must chiefly blame himself, should 
that continue to be a debasing dependence. 

It is time to come to the work before us, which is a merited 
tribute to one of those (for such there have been, and are) who 
have signally triumphed over the evil influences to which we have 
adverted. Of such success, Mrs. Siddons was an_ illustrious 
example. While she fascinated or overwhelmed by the blaze of 
her talents, she was also diligently working out her pecuniary 
independence, and commanding the respect due to an unques- 
tionable and dignified character. It is alike due to her memory, 
to her art, and to society, that there should be some permanent 
record of what she was and did, so far as they are capable ol 
being recorded. Glad were we to find that her biography was 
confided to such hands as those of the poet Campbell. 

‘Mrs. Siddons’s maiden name was Kemble. She was the daughter 
of Roger Kemble, the manager of a theatrical company that perf rmed 
chiefly in the midland and the western towns of England; and of Sarah 
Ward, whose father was also a strolling manager.’ 


They had a large family, and it was their earnest desire 
that their children should not follow their own avocation. As 
to most of them, this wish was baffled ; a disappointment which 
we find continually occurring in theatrical history. Robert 
Owen tells us that we may do what we please with the characters 
of the next generation; we have only to arrange the cirecum- 
stances by which those characters are formed, But ‘there's the 
rub.” Roger Kemble would have thanked him for his secret; 


* Analysis of the Character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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and so, many years afterwards, would Mrs. Siddons herself, By 
yoperly disposing all the circumstances we might rear a tree 
which should perfectly correspond with a previous picture, even to 
the tip of every leaf. We are yet far from the requisite know- 
ledge and power; we can only ensure a few broad and general 
effects; and this is pretty nearly our condition as to the human 
plant. Even a simple negative result. is often beyond us, as it 
was in the instance of the Kembles. Few of the succeeding gene- 
ration would regret that parental anxiety had failed of extinguish- 
ing a whole theatrical constellation, to manufacture from the 
materials some indifferent sempstresses, schoolmistresses, lawyers, 
merchants, or catholic priests. 

Mrs. Siddons was born at Brecon, in North Wales, on the 5th 
July, 1755. Of the very scanty memorials of her early youth the 
following anecdote is the most interesting. Mr. Campbell gives 
it on her own (oral) authority as an illustration of ‘her confi- 
dence in the efficacy of prayer, or rather of the prayer-book.’ 

‘One day her mother had promised to take her out the following, 
to a pleasure party in the neighbourhood, and she was to wear a new 
ink dress which became her exceedingly. But whether the party 
was to hold, and the pink apparel to be worn, was to depend on the 
weather of to-morrow morning. On going to bed she took with 
her her prayer-book, opened, as she supposed, at the prayer for fine 
weather, and she fell asleep with the book folded in her little arms, At 
day-break she found that she had been holding the prayer for rain to 
her breast, and that the rain, as if Heaven had taken her at her word, 
was pelting at the windows. But she went to bed again with the book 
opened at the right place, and she found the mistake quite remedied, 
for the morning was as pink and beautiful as the dress she was to wear,’ 
—Vol, i. pp. 35, 36. 

The double coincidence was really remarkable. We may not 
improbably ascribe to it some influence in the production of that 
respect for religion which Mrs. Siddons always felt. Another 
such occurrence, and the whole colour of her destiny might have 
been changed. She might have become a female Wesley, ap- 
pealing to her personal experience of preternatural interference, 
Kembletonian, or Siddonian, would have been a sounding name 
lor a sect. The tale is pleasanter than many of the interpositions 
in the records of modern superstition; nor is their dark fanaticism 
half so credible as that the elements should go out of their way, 
and the heavens smile, to prevent a child’s being disappointed of 
her promised enjoyment. 

Mr. Siddons was an actor in Roger Kemble’s company, and 
might not unreasonably make pretensions to the manager’s 
daughter, who was then only seventeen, seeing that he was hand- 
some, active, and of talent so versatile, that ‘his range of charac- 
ters extended from Hamlet to Harlequin.’ ‘The Kembles, how- 
ever, were as cantankerous as the Capulets; only it was Juliet, 
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instead of Romeo, that was sent into banishment. Her attach. 
ment endured the ordeal, and in her nineteenth year she legally 
took the name which her yet undeveloped powers were to make a 
name of. We must here quote a portion of the narrative because 
we are not quite satisfied with the biographer :— 


‘Miss Kemble promised to marry him as soon as her father and 
mother’s objections could be overcome. Meanwhile she agreed to go 
from home, and lived for some time under the protection of Mrs. Greet- 
head, of Guy’s Cliff, in Warwickshire. From a surviving member of 
that family I learn that she came into it in a dependent capacity ; and, 
though she was much liked, that her great latent genius was not even 
suspected, It was observed, however, that she passionately admired 
Milton; and I have seen a copy of his works which the Greetheads 
presented to her at this period. This circumstance is at variance with a 
rumour often repeated, I have no doubt with a charitable wish to make 
her early days appear as vulgar as possible, namely, that she went asa 
nursery-maid into the house at Guy’s Cliff. Families rarely present 
their nursery-maids with copies of Milton’s poetry; and besides, there 
were at that time no children to be nursed in the Greethead family. Her 
station with them was humble but not servile, and her principal employ- 
ment was to read to the elder Mr. Greethead.’—Vol. i. pp. 50, 51. 


Is not Mr. Campbell somewhat squeamish in these comments? 
And has not the same false delicacy made him pass over the 
washing and ironing in which Mrs. Siddons was so often obliged 
to spend her days at Liverpool? Is he shocked at the mention 
of the muse of tragedy in the suds, and the queen of the drama 
darning? It is a foolish weakness that gives spite any advantage 
in the repetition of such tales. There is nothing in them but 
what was honourable at the time, and is interesting in the retro- 
spect. What a beautiful story (though so miserably told by Mr. 
Boaden) is that of Mrs. Inchbald. And who loves her better 
than when she is scrubbing her staircase and sitting without a 
fire? Mrs. Siddons, as the family laundress, was by no means in 
her least dignified position. She was daring to ‘do all that may 
become’ a woman, a self-relying woman, resolved to deserve and 
win respect. Such a woman cannot be vulgar. Nor could being 
a nursery-maid have made her so. We should have supposed 
that, even on the taffety principle, the amateur laundress was 
scarcely entitled to precedence over the professional nursery-maid. 
More shame for the nursery-maid employers if it be so. Think 
they less of influencing a child’s mind than of stiffening a shirt- 
collar? And what a notion of the much vaunted English mater- 
nity is implied in this imputation of vulgarity to the occupation 
of a nursery-maid. We would not, willingly, have been the son 
of a mother who was capable of committing our infancy to the 
charge of one whose whole caste and calling she held in scorn. 
Out on such mothership! It is a far more vulgar thing than any 
menial occupation. It is gross, disgusting! If the functions 
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must be divided, our nursery-maids are of more importance tous 
than our mothers. They are of more importance to us than our 
actors, lawyers, divines. They give the first twist to the twig. 
Miss Kemble’s ‘principal employment was to read to the elder 
Mr. Greethead.’ It would have been more useful had it been to 
read to the junior master Greethead. ‘Servile,’ indeed! If the 
nurse be servile, what will the child become? ‘These are the very 
persons to whom copies of Milton should be given, If families 
rarely do such a thing, why then Thomas Campbell, patriot and 
poet himself, should teach families that Milton is noble music for 
their young to grow to. 

Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance in London was on the 29th 
December, 1775, in the character of Portia. A newspaper next 
morning gave the following account :— 


‘On before us tottered, rather than walked, a very pretty, delicate, 
fragileelooking young creature, dressed in a most unbecoming manner, 
in a faded salmon-coloured saque and coat, and uncertain whereabouts 
to fix either her eyes or her feet. She spoke in a broken, tremulous 
tone; and at the close of a sentence her words generally lapsed into a 
horrid whisper, that was absolutely inaudible. After her first exit, the 
buzzing comment went round the pit generally: She certainly is very 
pretty; but then how awkward, and what a shocking dresser! ‘Towards 
the famous trial scene she became more collected, and delivered the 
great speech to Shylock with the most critical propriety, but still with a 
faintness of utterance which seemed rather the result of internal physical 
weakness than of a deficiency of spirit or fecling. Altogether the im- 
pression made upon the audience by this first effort was of the most 
hegative nature.’—Vol, i. pp. 68, 69. 


Mr. Campbell’s wrath with the ‘ vile newspaper critic’ is only 
not quite so unreasonable as his horror at nursery-maid vulgarity. 
The description is graphic, and has every mark of being true to 
the writer’s own impression, and not very far from the fact. ‘The 
actress was ill and frightened ; and, moreover, her capabilities 
had not yet become powers. Her nature belonged to a class 
whieh is always of slow developement. If we may borrow a 
beautiful neologism of her biographer, we would say that her 
character, as well as her form, was ‘ sculpturesque.’ Its qualities 
were broad, grand, simple, and productive of similar effects from 
almost every point of view. In these it resembled the statue 
rather than the painting, and required, like that, a more pro- 
longed toil and laborious touch to accomplish its perfection. ‘The 
rudiments of a majestic mind and heart may be visible in a child, 
but their maturity is ever late. For many long years after this 
period, nature went on moulding and polishing the Siddons. 

After secasionally walking the boards in subordinate characters, 
with little effect, (though there were those who anticipated her 
future greatness,) Mrs. Siddons was allowed, at the close of the 
season, to drop back quietly into the country. It was seven years 
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before she reappeared in London. Of this event we have. happily 
her own record :— | y; 


‘ For a whole fortnight before this (to me) memorable day, I suffered 
from nervous agitation more than can be imagined. No wonder! foy 
my own fate, and that of my little family, hung upon it. I had quitted 
Bath, where all my efforts had been successful, and I feared lest a second 
failure in London might influence the public mind greatly to my pre 
judice, in the event of my return from Drury-lane disgraced as I formerly 
had been. In due time I was summoned to the rehearsal of ‘ Isabella.” 
Who can imagine my terror? I feared to utter a sound above an 
audible whisper; but by degrees enthusiasm checred me into a forget. 
fulness of my fears, and I unconsciously threw out my voice, which 
failed not to be heard in the remotest part of the house, by a friend who 
kindly undertook to ascertain the happy circumstance. The countes 
nances, no less than tears and flattering encouragements of my 
companions, emboldened me more and more ; and the second rehearsal 
was even more affecting than the first. Mr. King, who was then 
manager, was loud in his applauses. ‘This second rehearsal took place 
on the 8th of October, 1782, and on the evening of that day 1 was 
seized with a nervous hoarseness, which made me extremely wretched ; 
for I dreaded being obliged to defer my appearance on the 10th, long- 
ing, as I most earnestly did, at least to know the worst. I went to bed, 
therefore, in a state of dreadful suspense. Awaking the next morning, 
however, though out of restless, unrefreshing sleep, I found, upon 
speaking to my husband, that my voice was very much clearer. This, 
of course, was a great comfort to me; and, moreover the sun, which 
had been completely obscured for many days, shone brightly through 
my curtains, I hailed it, though tearfully, vet thankfully, as a happy 
omen; and even now I am not ashamed of this (as it may perlaps be 
called) childish superstition, On the morning of the 10th, my voice 
was, most happily, perfectly restored, and again “ the blessed sun shone 
brightly on me.” On this eventful day my father arrived to comlort 
me, and to be a witness of my trial. He accompanied me to my 
dressing-room at the theatre. There he Jeft me; and I, in one of what 
I call my desperate tranquillities, which usually impress me uncer ter- 
rific circumstances, there completed my dress, to the astonishment of my 
attendants, without uttering one word, though ofien sighing most pre 
foundly. 

At length I was called to my fiery trial. I found my venerable 
father behind the scenes, little less agitated than myself. The awful 
consciousness that one is the sole object of attention to that immense 
space, lined as it were with human intellect from top to bottom, and all 
around, may perhaps be imagined, but never can be described, and by 
me can never be forgotten. ¥ 

* Of the general effect of this night’s performance I need not speak j 
it has already been publicly recorded. I reached my own quiet fireside 
on retiring from the scene of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was bal 
dead ; and my joy and thankfulness were of too solemn and overpower 
ing a nature to admit of words, or even tears. My father, my husband, 
and myself sat down to a frugal neat supper, in a silence uninterrupted, 
exeept by exclamations of gladness from Mr. Siddons. My father 
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enjoyed his refreshments ; but occasionally stopped short, and, laying 
down his knife and fork, lifted up his venerable face, and throwing back 
his silver hair, gave way to tears of happiness. We soon parted tor the 
night; and I, worn out with continually broken rest and laborious 
exertion, after an hour’s retrospection, (who can conceive the intense 
ness of that review?) fell into a profound sleep, which lasted to the 
middle of the next day. I arose alert in mind and body,’—Vol. i. 
p 159—163. ; ;' : 

Though this was only the introduction of an actress to a London 
life; dead and gone though all the parties be; and history may 
pass over the event as insignificant, and puritanism turn from it 
with supercilious pity; we think that heart is much to be grieved 
for, which is not touched and strongly moved to sympathy by the 
narrative. It makes one forget that they are dead and gone, and 
that there are scales of importance in which the occurrence would 
be below zero. It throws us back in feeling to that long-past 
point of time; we look forward to the career of the heroine; and 
the illusion only breaks to leave us lamenting that the writer did 
not complete her autobiography, and comprise in the record, not 
only the annals of her art, but of her character; blending with 
the achievements which raised the actress to fame, the discipline, 
whether self-imposed or of external influence, which trained the 
woman to the moral and intellectual dignity exhibited in these 
extracts, and of the degree of which, they alone have made us 
fully aware. 

The fifth chapter of the first volume might be entitled a chapter 
of anecdotes; many of them are from Mrs. Siddons’s own memo- 
randa. ‘They relate to the times, and she was entitled to call 
them ‘glorious days,’ when Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Gibbon, 
Sheridan, Windham, and Fox, used to occupy the orchestra of 
Old Drury; when she sat to Sir Joshua for his celebrated picture 
of the Tragic Muse, but which always seems to us more like Lad 
Randolph and the ghost of Douglas; when she first visited din- 
burgh, and heard in the street a poor serving girl with a basket of 
greens on her arm, say as she passed, ‘ Ah! well do I ken that 
sweet voice, that made me greet sae sair the streen;) and when 
she had the more questionable honour (without emolument) of 
being appointed preceptress in English reading to the princesses, 
and, consequently, her native dignity was brought into contrast 
with the barbarism and affectation of royal etiquette. lor the 
propriety of these terms let the following anecdote vouch :— 


‘T had very soon the honour of reading to their Majesties in Bucking- 
ham House, and it occurred frequently. One could not appear in the 
Presence of the queen except in a dress, not elsewhere worn, called a 
saque or negligée, with a hoop, treble ruffles, and lJappets, in which 
costume I felt not at all at my ease. When I arrived at Buckingham 

ouse, T was conducted into an ante-chamber, where I found some 
ladies of my acquaintance ; and in a short time the king entered from 


t ¢ drawing-room, in the amiable occupation of drawing the Princess 
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Amelia, then scarce three years old, in a little cane-chair, He rraciously 
said something to one of the ladies, and left the lovely baby to ruy dea 
the room. She happened to be much pleased with some flowers in my 
bosom, and, as I stooped down that she might take them: if so disposed 
I could not help exclaiming to a lady near me, * What a beautiful child! 
how I long to kiss her!” When she instantly held her Little hand to 
my mouth to be kissed; so early had she learnt this lesson of royalty 
Her Majesty was extremely gracious, and more than once during the 
reading desired me to take some refreshment in the next room. | 
declined the honour, however, though I had stood reading till I was 
ready to drop, rather than run the risk of falling down by walking back. 
wards out of the room, (a ceremony not to be dispensed with,) the 
flooring too being rubbed bright. I afterwards learnt from one of the 
ladies who was present at the time, that her Majesty had expressed 
herself surprised to find me so collected in so new a position, and that [ 
had conducted myself as if I had been used to a court. At any rate, [ 
had frequently personated queens,’—Vol. i. p. 248—250. 

‘ Handy dandy,’ says Lear ; ¢ which is the justice and which 
the thief? And which, say we, is the true queen? and which 
boards, Buckingham House or Drury, most fitted for the tread of 
simulating foot? Would even the shilling-gallery, although they 
had paid for the exhibition, have kept Mrs. Siddons thus pilloried 
in a saque, reading till she was fainting, and then graciously lef 
her to calculate the alternative of dropping on the spot, or of 
achieving her escape by skaiting backwards into a more humane 
apartment 2? We can laugh at such a scene as happened upon a 
loyal address occasion; four-and-twenty parsons, all in a row, 
bowing backwards till they bumped the wainscot ; but a lady like 
Mrs. Siddons is no subject for such a practical joke. ‘This portion 
of the story came out at the time in Peter Pindar’s ¢ Ode upon 
Ode.” The remainder of it is far more melancholy. Ones 
heart chills and sickens at the baby in the go-cart offering 
Mrs. Siddons her hand to kiss. The poor little thing, to have 
her humanities stifled in conventionalism before she was out of 
leading-strings ! Why must any children be condemned to such 
treatment as this? ‘The predestined victim of the factory would 
have put up her round face and smiling mouth on such. incite- 
ment. Alas for royalty! yield 

The second volume opens with Mrs. Siddons’s own delineation 
of the character of Lady Macbeth. It is well worth studying, 
and appears to us to be a more accurate conception than that : 
her biographer. We entirely agree in her notion of the kind of 
personal beauty which best embodies the Lady Macbeth ot 
Shakspeare. She thinks it should be ‘fair, feminine, nay perhaps 
even fragile ;’ a loveliness to hold in thrall, with the aid of supere! 
intelligence, a hero of high honour and conscientious feeling, a 
Macbeth was, notwithstanding his ambition. Her mental daring 
and hardness require contrast rather than correspondence 12 her 
form and features to produce the full dramatic effect. And this 
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theory corresponds with the event. Her frame sinks under the 
ressure of mental agony, while the more robust constitution of 
Macbeth weathers the storm, and holds out to the end, through 
tremendous exertions. We can only quote a brief portion of this 
dissertation, which is entirely creditable to the judgment, taste, 
and intellect of the writer, with the exception of the unfounded 
fancy of Lady Macbeth’s also seeing the ghost of Banquo at the 
banquet. How beautiful is the almost filial expression of her 
hope of the approval of the great bard. It seems as if the writer 
realized the conscious presence of his spirit, and in unaffected 
humility sought his sanction, as would a child that of a departed 


parent and guide. 

‘Tue Tutrpv Act.—The golden round of royalty now crowns her 
brow, and royal robes enfold her form; but the peace that passeth all 
understanding is lost to her for ever, and the worm that never dies 
already gnaws her heart. 

« Nought’s had—all's spent, 
Where our desire is had without content. 
"Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy.” 

‘Under the impression of her present wretchedness, I, from this mo- 
ment, have always assumed the dejection of countenance and manners 
which I thought accordant to such a state of mind; and, though the 
author of this sublime composition has not, it must be acknowledged, 
given any direction whatever to authorize this assumption, vet J venture 
lohope that he would not have disapproved of it. It is evident, indeed, 
by her conduct in the scene which succeeds the mournful soliloquy, that 
she is no longer the presumptuous, the determined creature that she was 
before the assassination of the king: for instance, on the approach of 
her husband, we behold for the first time striking indications of sensi- 
bility, nay, tenderness and sympathy ; and [ think this conduct is nobly 
followed up by her during the whole of their subsequent eventful inter- 
course, It is evident, | think, that the sad and new experience of 
afliction has subdued the insolence of her pride, and the violence of her 
will; for she now comes to seek him out, that she may, at least, partici- 
pate his misery. She knows, by her own woful experience, tle torment 
which he undergoes, and endeavours to alleviate his sufferings by the 
following inefficient reasonings :— 

‘* Tow now, my lord? Why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making ? 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on, Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard. What's done, is done.” 


* Far from her former habits of reproach and contemptuous taunting, 
You perceive that she now listens to his complaints with sympathizing 
feelings; and, so far from adding to the weight of his affliction the 
burthen of her own, slie endeavours to conceal it from him with the. 
Most delicate and unremitting attention. But it is in vain; as we may 
observe in his beautiful and mournful dialogue with the physician on.the 
Subject of his cureless malady, ‘Canst thou not minister to a mind 
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diseased?” You now hear no more of her chidings and reproaches 
No; all her thoughts are now directed to divert his from those sorriest 
fancies, by turning them to the approaching banquet, in exhorting him 
to conciliate the goodwill and good thoughts of his guests, by receivin 

them with a disengaged air, and cordial, bright, and jovial demeaaat 
Yes; smothering her sufferings in the deepest recesses of her own 
wretched bosom, we cannot but perceive that she devotes herself 
entirely to the etfort of supporting him. 

‘Let it be here recollected, as some palliation of her former ye 
different deportment, she had, probably, from childhood commanded al] 
around her with a high hand; had uninterruptedly, perhaps, in that 
splendid station, enjoyed all that wealth, all that nature had to bestow ; 
that she lad, possibly, no directors, no controllers, and that in woman- 
hood her fascinated lord had never once opposed her inclinations, But 
now her new-born relentings, under the rod of chastisement, prompt her 
to make palpable efforts in order to support the spirits of her weaker, 
and, I must say, more selfish husband. Yes; in gratitude for his 
unbounded affection, and in commiseration of his sufferings, she sup- 
presses the anguish of her heart, even while that anguish is precipitating 
her into the grave, which at this moment is yawning to receive her’— 
Vol. ii. p. 21—25. 

From much theatrical record and criticism, all of which is 
pleasant reading, though the latter be not always convincing logic, 
we can only make room for a description of the death-scene of 
Queen Catharine in Henry the Eighth. It is part of a critique 
which Mr. Campbell conjectures to have been written by the late 
Mr. Terry. It bears the mark of a stage-artist, and shows by 
implication what variety of observation and of power, what nicety 
of touch as it were, is required for the personation of a character, 
the outline of which is so much more simple than that of many 
dramatic heroines :— 

‘There is one feature of her delineation of the sickness unto death 
which struck us as a remarkable indication of the superiority of het 
observations of nature, and her skill in the representation. Instead of 
that motionless languor, and monotonous imbecility of action and coun- 
tenance, with which the common-place stage-pictures of sickness are 
given, Mrs. Siddons, with a curious perception of truth and nature pecu- 
liarly her own, displayed, through her feeble and falling frame, and 
death-stricken expression of features, that morbid fretfulness of look, that 
restless desire of changing place and position, which frequently attends 
our last decay. With impatient solicitude she sought relief from the 
irritability of illness by the often shifting her situation i her chair; 
having the pillows on which she reposed her head every now and i 
removed and adjusted; bending forward, and sustaining herself, ye 
speaking, by the pressure of her hands upon her knees ; and playing. 
during discourse, amongst her drapery with restless and uneasy a, 
and all this with such delicacy and such effect combined, as gave & M0 
beautiful as well as most affecting portraiture of nature fast approaching 
to its exit, 

__* To select passages from this scene for particular admiration obs 
idle, where the whole 80 strongly calls for the revived attention of 1 
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mind, to examine and reflect upon the minute and watchful skill by which 
every part was made to conduce to that wondrous general impression 
received while witnessing the performance, Yet, perhaps, those little 
touches Which mark and preserve individuality of character start off in 
the strongest light of remembrance ; such as the indignant reproof with 
which she chides the rude and irreverent entrance of the messenger, and 
shows that, in her dejected state, ‘* she will not lose her wonted great- 
ness ;” and the peculiar moral sweetness and royalty of mamer with 
which she makes her last request :— 
‘+’ When I am dead, 

Let me be used with honour. Strew me o’er 

With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 

I was a chaste wife unto my grave! 

Although unqueen’d, inter me like a queen; 

And pay respect to that which I have been.” 


‘One additional beauty of her performance remains for us to notice, 
The astonishing nicety with which her powers are made gradually to 
decay from the beginning to the end of the scene; when her anxious 
directions to the Lord Campeius seem to have exhausted her; when 
“her eyes grow dim,” and her bodily and mental powers but just suffice, 
as she is supported off, to lay upon her servants the last pathetic and 
solemn injunctions we have quoted, 

‘The oppressive truth of her representation in this scene is remark- 
ably indicated by the minds of the audience being always so weighed 
down with the load of sorrow, tenderness, and respect, that it is not 
until she is no more seen, and reflection has relieved them from their 
sensations, that they ever once think of paying the customary tribute of 
applause, which then cannot be too long and loud; but in the course of 
the scene, the heart cannot once yield to or sufler the usual theatrical 
sywpathy of the hands.’—Vol, il. p. 149—152. 


It has not been our purpose in this article either to trace the 
events of Mrs. Siddons’s life, or minutely analyze her character as 
an actress, or as a woman; or to give acomplete account of these 
volumes: but merely to introduce them to our readers by the 
expression of some of the thoughts which have been excited in 
our own minds, and the citation of some of the passages by which 
We have been most struck in the perusal. Tor the rest, we must 
refer to the book itself. We are obliged to pass over much which 
we should willingly have introduced: many characteristic and 
therefore noble and beautiful specimens of the biographer’s style 
ef writing and modes of thought; many illustrations of the effects 
which Mrs. Siddons produced, not only on the audience, but on 
the other performers; some touching instances of her. deportment 
it private life, and the manner in which she sustained those 
calamities and bereavements which most strongly try the feel- 
gs; and above all, the indications of her state of mind as she 
advanced towards and through the period of her professional 
retirement, of which she said, ‘ In this last season of my acting, 
leel as if | were mounting the first step of a ladder conducting 
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me to the other world.’ We pass over these to conclude with a 
few words on two topics which remain. 

“Mr. Campbell adverts to certain ‘ allusions to the alleged infe- 
licity of Mrs. Siddons as a married woman,’ and inserts the {ole 
lowing letter to her husband in refutation of them :— 


* December 16, 1804. 

* My pear Sir,—I am really sorry that my little flash of merriment 
should have been taken so seriously, for I am sure, however we may 
differ in trifles, we can never cease to love each other. You wish me to 
say what I expect to have done. I can expect nothing more than you 
yourself have designed me in your will. Be (as you ought to be) ‘the 
master of all while God permits ; but, in case of your death, only let 
me be put out of the power of any person living. This is all that [ 
desire; and I think that you cannot but be convinced that it is reason- 
able and proper. 

‘ Your ever affectionate and faithful 
“3.3 


In spite of Mr Campbell’s italics, we could not read this letter 
without feeling the purpose for which he introduces it absorbed 
ina far more important and extensive consideration. Whence 
came the property which Mrs. Siddons deferentially and humbly 
requests Mr. Siddons not so to bequeath as to subject her to the 
control of others at the close of her laborious life? We know 
nothing of the matter but what the book tells us ; and from that 
it does not appear that Mr. Siddons could possibly be possessed 
of one single farthing for which he was not indebted to Mrs. 
Siddons. From their marriage to their removal to London, itis 
true that he was employed as an actor; but the inference is not 
very unsafe that he earned no more than his portion of the family 
expenditure. After that time he did nothing, but go to Bath, or 
take his wife to Ramsgate, when she would rather have remained 
in London; and we chiefly hear, at one time, of his being full of 
anecdote, and at another, of his being full of rheumatism. % 
far as the information goes, Mrs. Siddons was the bee; a queen- 
bee she was; and Mr. Siddons was the drone, but of whom she 
had to beg the legacy of an independent morsel of honey. Truly 
the hive has strange laws and customs. Here is a woman of mag: 
nificent endowments, exerting ler extraordinary powers with 
extraordinary suecess, and a mere pensioned idler is the lord of 
all her earnings, simply because he is a man and she is a woman. 
Work the ‘Tiresian miracle upon both, and then see how the case 
stands. Suppose Mr. Siddons winning the laurels and the money, 
and then having to beg of Mrs. Siddons not to exercise her sove- 
reign right over it, by leaving him in ‘the power of any perso? 
This would not do any where, except at ‘Travancore, where per 
haps it might come in the course of nature. The supposition 's 
absurd and monstrous; and so.is the fact. Quite enough 
woman debarred from the opportunity of honourably earning her 
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means of support ; when she can and does earn them, it is bar- 
barism to treat her like a Russian slave whose titled master 
pockets the pence. If ever there have been people in the world 
whose money was their own, Mrs. Siddons was one ; and for the 
reversion of her own, law and custom made her a supplicant! The 
true policy of society, and one of the surest means of bettering it, 
by improving the condition of women, would be to afford them 
every facility for acquiring more strength of mind and character, 
by rendering them more independent in pecuniary matters. Men 
will never be free while women are servile. And servile they 
must be, while they are trained to look to marriage as furnishing 
them with the means of support in idleness, or as depriving them 
of means of support accumulated by their own industry. 

Mr. Campbell laments, and with reason, that in Mrs. Siddons’s 
performances the characters sketched by inferior dramatists were 
so much more frequent than those of Shakspeare. ‘The responsi- 
bility, for this fact rests not with the actress, but with the managers 
the publie, and that aristocratical legislation which upheld, and 
still upholds, the monopoly by which the theatre is degraded and 
the public taste corrupted. In such a state of things, preeminent 
honour belongs to any actor whose talent and influence are 
directed towards rendering the finest productions of the great 
bard, restored to their purity, more prominent at the large theatres. 
The passing away of the Kemble dynasty, whose last crowned one 
is said to have determined on depositing her regalia in the great 
republican receptacle of abdicated princes, has not left the boards 
without a qualified upholder of the really legitimate drama. Mr. 
Macready has of late enacted little but Shakspeare; and little but 
Shakspeare should be enacted by a man of mind so philosophic, 
of conception so just, of taste so delicate; with critical faculties so 
acute,and the sense of poetical appreciation so strong ; and whose 
powers of personation and expression (though with some physical 
drawbacks) are so vast and varied. THis representations of Kin 
John, Henry IV., Hamlet, Coriolanus, and Macbeth, well deserve 
the analysis of the finest criticism. Our memory 1s long enough 
fo compare one point in the latter character with the acting of 
John Kemble. It occurs at the disappearance of the Ghost of 
Banquo. Kemble’s acting went on the assumption that the 
ghost was altogether a phantom of the brain. He plucked up 
courage while it was yet before him, folded his arms, walked up 
to it defyingly, and fairly drove it off the stage. Once he at- 
tempted to make the audience participate in his theory, by not 
allowing the ghost to rise at all, and addressing himself to the 
‘pty chair; but the audience thought a sight of the ghost was 
included in their bargain, and would have all they had paid for. 
Macready, on the contrary, supposes the external presence of the 
ghost; he cannot bear the sight of it ; he covers his eyes in horror; 


and When his fearful glance at the haunted spot only falls on 
No. 92, - ' 2K 
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vacancy, he gazes all around in agonized and fluctuating appre 

. a “o . af 
hension, as if the awful presence must still be somewhere at the 
banquet, until he gradually becomes reassured : 


‘Why, so, being gone, 
I am a man again,’ 


Now this is the truth; Shakspeare’s truth, that is. Kemble’s 
version was a spice of modern philosophy. The tragedy is based 
upon the reality of the supernatural. We cannot subscribe to 
the doctrine of certain of the best critics we know, that Macheth 
is an illustration of superstition. ‘The hero believes nothing for 
which the poet does not vouch. He is deceived by the ambiguous 
promise of the fiend, but it was a fiend that made the promise, 
‘The Weird Sisters are the Destinies of the play; the Scottish 
Fates. His error (according to Shakspeare) was in trusting the 
demons, not in believing them to be demons. Even Lady Mae- 
beth, an infidel of the age, though she laughs at the ghost and 
the dagger, solemnly invocates those whose ‘ sightless substances 
wait on nature’s mischief’ by the accredited mode of adjuration. 
We may perhaps even regard her as nerved, by their possession, 
for her daring crimes, Such possession held its place in religion 
and history long after the days of Elizabeth. Having said thus 
much of Macbeth, we cannot dismiss the play without observing 
that we never saw a finer lyric poem than the countenance and 
action of Macready during the combat with Macduff. There 
was not the Kemble trick of the tinkling of the trembling sword 
against the crossed sword of his antagonist, but there was that 
rapid succession of the intensest emotions, pervaded by a ¢on- 
centrating energy, which characterizes a noble Pindaric. | 
But the finest of Macready’s performances, which includes its 
being the finest thing that the British stage can at present eX 
hibit, is King Lear. Mr. Campbell speaks of it as ‘masterly, 
but complains that he missed John Kemble’s cyes. That were 
better than to have missed Macready’s brains and nerves. We 
have never seen a personation implying so much of the best in- 
tellectual and moral qualities combined with such artistical per 


fection. Without adverting to any particular beauty, or any ol 
the many touches which made throats swell or tears flow, ™ 


would observe of the actor's conception of the character, that, with 
a soul akin to that of the inspiring bard, he seized on the exacl 
point and condition, in the natural history of mind and body, 
which, and at which alone, the aged king and father secures “i 
respect, pity, and sympathy, in the highest degree. It was salt 
that Garrick would have furned in his grave with envy at the 
success of Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth; she would have wept 
and knelt to the power of Macready’s king Lear. 
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re. 
he MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS IN 
EDUCATION. No. 2. 
Tue mother was again restored to her child,—her child, but oh! 
how altered! Scarcely was it possible to trace in him the pure 
e's and heart-gladdening being she had once known. ‘The following 
ed extracts from her journal will give some idea of her operations and 


remarks upon him and other children. ‘They are loose fragments, 
th , and claim attention and derive value chiefly on account of the 
bare, simple facts which they bring to light. It is some such 


for re 
11s data as these that the moral philosopher and the educator want. 
30, What would not either of them give for the true history of one 
sh human mind from birth to death! Rousseau has attempted to 
he give one of a portion of his life, and his revelations are highly 
iC. interesting; but it were greatly to be wished that many and 
nd variously-constituted persons would attempt the same good work 
“08 for the world, and perform it more perfectly than he has done. 
‘n. Blessed may that hand be (if such should ever exist) that, tearing 
Mn, down the veils which society hangs before the emotions of the 
on : heart, and those yet. more impenetrable veils with which vanity 
18 shrouds our baser feelings from our own perception, shall expose 
ng all the heights and depths, the beauty and the misery of his own 
nd nature ! 
‘re But however difficult it may be to arrive at the arcana of our 
rd | luuman souis, there is good hope of our getting glimpses of truth 
vat by studying children —beings not wholly sophisticated ; and 
I great joy is there in communication with those from whom occa- 
sionally burst forth such 
its ‘Glorious gleams of heavenly light, 
= And gentle ardours from above,’ 
’s as are sufficient to convince people whose intercourse with the 
iM ‘worky-day world, might lead them to a belief, contrary to the 
. fact, that ‘man is made much lower than the angels.’ 
7 Extracts From THE Moruer’s JOURNAL. 
: May IS.—It is the common complaint of those who would 
‘h reform abuses that innovation is productive of evil, and the timid 
and idle prefer the evils of abuse to those of innovation, — Tlow- 
at eyer, it can never be, either as regards society or the individual, 
u that supine inaction is right. The sincerely and intelligently de- 
“4 ‘irous for reform may make mistakes as to the way in which they 
ne ‘trive to attain it, and they may produce harm instead of good; 


Cf but let us hope, that to intelligence, and benevolence, and 

energy, the means to the true end,—happiness,—will not for ever 

remain obscure. Without this hope, | might well be dismayed 

at the mass of evil which opposes itself to my efforts; and before 

can begin again to weave the bright tissue of my child’s life, 
2R2 
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what an entanglement have I to undo! and this undoing, what 
a delicate, difficult, and long affair it is! Direct attacks upon the 
evil seldom fail to produce another and often a worse species of 
evil than that against which one is warring. For instance — 
yesterday J. said to B. ‘ How greedy of you, B. to take three 
buns for luncheon. The colour mounted into B.’s face, and his 
pained eyes sought the ground. To-day, however, appetite was 
too strong for him; but the third bun, instead of being openly 
eaten, was slily carried out of the room, and greedily devoured in 
a corner of the garden. This is all very bad. In the first place, 
there is no harm in liking a bun; nature has implanted the taste 
in us. In the second place, deceit is a crime ; why engender it? 
Loss of self-esteem is an incalculable evil ; why engender if? 
Can you do a greater mischief to a human being than to call that 
crime which is not crime? Is it not to degrade the being? Has 
not this very plan of action brought degradation down upon 
thousands and thousands of slaves, trembling before their own 
misguided consciences? When will men cease to blunder about 
the ‘war of the flesh with the spirit,’ and heed the injunction, 
‘What J have sanctified that call not thou common or unclean. 
Nothing is bad that is natural; if anything seem so, it is but 
because other parts of the nature are undeveloped, so that one 
particular portion stands out in preposterous magnitude. _B. is 
greedy, t.¢., he is very fond of things nice to cat; so much the 
better; he has at least one source of pleasure, and let him enjoy 
it so long as he can, but strive, nevertheless, to open out to him 
means of higher happiness. ‘Overcome evil with good ;’ i.¢., cul- 
tivate the faculties which are deficient in strength until you have 
brought them ail into proportion. Good seems to me but another 
name for proportion; and bad, another name for excess or dispro- 
portion. There is no such thing as abstract bad; every thiog in 
man’s nature is good, and given for wise purposes. Those animal 
propensities which so often disgust us in children, are the meats 
through which the young being is stimulated to the aets which 
continue its very existence : and, so far from lamenting to observe 
them in the child, let us bless God that he has annexed pleasure 
to the exercise of all our faculties; and, as far as in us lies, let 
endeavour to imitate him by cultivating all the faculties. Natur 
has done what is needfui as far as regards those very important 
functions which main‘ain the being in animal existence ; she hes 
annexed to their performance so lively a pleasure, that all wi 
have to do is to attend to the demands of nature, and mninister to 
them ; but with regard to those functions which maintain the 
spiritual existence the case is very different; the cravings o! nature 
are less urgent, her directions less audible; the developement ° 
the mind is so dependent upon the human action upen tt 2 ‘ 
have led to the false belief that the human mind is like a blan 
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deep study to cultivate the mind; whereas, for the body, we shall 
do well if we only heedfully spy into nature’s wants, and never 
presume to despise the indications she holds out for our guidance. 
Never let us despise the physical, because whatever God has 
arranged is full of beauty and goodness ; and because the spiritual 
does depend upon the physical. Let us not expect in the child 
the virtues, ¢.e., the pleasures of the man; each age has its own 
peculiar mode of existence and of happiness ; let us not despise 
those of any age; the caterpillar that spends its life in eating, 
and the butterfly that on the rose’s breast suns its fluttering wings 
fora summer day and cdies,—which of these is the best? Let 
him only answer who, surveying all creation, can see each being’s 
influence upon the whole creation. 

Dec. 1S.—Mrs. , who is come to stay with me for a week, 
said to me to-day, ‘What have you done to B.? He is not like 
the same creature. What have you done to him?’ ‘ Nothing,’ 
I answered. ‘No, no,’ replied she, ‘that answer will not do. I ; 
am really interested in learning how in seven months so great a | 
change can have been wrought. The expression of his face is 
more complacent and less animal, and he appears to have for- 
gotten his peevishness, disobedience, and cunning.’ ‘ Well,’ I 
rejoined, ‘certainly it is not true to say that I have done nothing, 
but itis perfectly true to say that | cannot describe to you the 
process by which any particular fault has been conquered. It is 
a rule very strictly observed by me, not to try to crush manifesta- 
twns of feclings, but to be content to let those feelings right them- 
selves; and | trust for this to the gencral influence of the whole 
of my system. I am never better pleased than when a fault 
disappears I know not how. I then hope that it has gone natu- 
rally, and that some good has taken its place in the heart instead 
of some worse evil, as is but too frequently the case after our 
active corrections, as we term them.’ ‘ Do you really mean now 
to say,’ interrupted Mrs. ——, ‘that you have never prevented B, 
trom crying in that violently-impatient manner which he used to 
do?’ «Certainly,’ said 1; ‘I never took the slightest notice of 
hissereams. If I did not mean him to have what he was crying 
for, 1 let him cry on, without moving a muscle of my face even to 
show that I heard him; if, on the other hand, I meant him to 
have what he was screaming for, I gave it to him, although he 
Was crying. Had I acted differently he would have come to the 
false notion that erying is wrong, (instead f which, it is the too 
impatient desire that causes the crying, which is wrong,) and he 
would have come, at length, hypocritically to refrain from the 
MANIFESTATION of impatient desire, in order to ARRIVE AT ITS 
OBJECT. Of course, the only right thing to do was, first, to behave 
80 towards him as to win back his affection to me, that affection 
which in former days was the source of his confidence in me, 
Which confidence was in its turn the source of cheerful acquies» 
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cence in my wishes, even when he could not see their reasonable. 
ness; and, ‘secondly, so to dev elope his higher faculties that he 
should not be so eagerly craving for little things.’ * Ah, well’ 
said Mrs. ‘it is very fine, but I dare say you got many 
headache from ‘that system of erying which he used to carry on,’ 
I assured her that her conjecture was perfectly right; and heaven 
forgive me if it were pride which prevented my attempting to 
show her the sacred happiness that fills my heart when | recog- 
nise my boy’s improvement. No, it was not pride. To en: ible 
her nature to see these secret sources of my soul’s joy, would 
have required some of that wonderful ointment by means of 
which the man in the fairy tale beheld the mines of gold and 
silver, and precious stones, which lie in the dark bosom of the 
earth. 

Dec. 19.—B. came running into my room to- day, — 
violently, ‘Mamma, mamma, Ldon’ tlike to die: ; all the dirt will ge 
in my eyes!’ And thus it is that we spoil the beautiful arrange- 
ments of Providence ! introducing them to the childish mind 
before it can take any but the most “partial possible view of them. 
B. will probably never lose the impression he has this day received 
from his maid; perhaps, will never feel the charm which to me 
there is in the thought of that gentle sleep which dissolves our 
mortal body, and perhaps reposes the spirit, intervening between 
its earthly and heavenly career. 

June‘ Are you glad that God has made it all so beautiful, 
said B. to me as [ was watching the sun sinking into the waves 
at B. I was speaking to no one. I was unconscious at the time 
of even his presence, and J had never in my lile pronounced t to 
him the name of God, that idea being, in my Opinion, one of the 
many which we obtrude so disadvantageously upon the week 
tmaginations of children. Why not wait at least until we are 
questioned as to the creation ‘of things? The inipressions of 
children are almost always painful concerning the Deity: they 
can understand his power so much better than his goodness. As 
a child, I ean remember having a vision of an eye, blue and 
glassy, and ever pursuing me, and that was my idea of the Deity; 
and has told me that she used to imagine an eye looking 
fixedly at her through a crack in the ceiling. It 1s in vain to 
assure children that God is good; they must have fear, because 
they have not that perfect love which casts out fear; nor can 
they have perfect love so long as they are children. Perfect love 
must be grounded upon inte ligence. Not until man has ar rrived 
at the full knowledge of himself, of outward creation, and of the 
exquisite adaptation of these to the creation of happiness ; not 
until then, I say, ean he { fully comprehend the goodness of God, 
and feel for him a perfect love. The most sublime and delie 10us 
emotion which I can picture to myself would be that of a young 
man, who having been nurtured in some solitude, and having 
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never heard the name of God, should in some moment be struck 
with the fact that he did not know the true cause of any thing. 
Supposing he were to make some such soliloquy as this: *'The 
acorn is dropt into the ground, it then swells and sends its roots 
downwards, and its stem upwards, and grows to a mighty tree 
by merely assimilating to itself a few gases, and some moisture. 
Why is this? And why will only an oak grow from an acorn? 
Who has fixed the laws which limit these operations ?’ He would 
eagerly ask the question of him who had educated him, and 
whose wise care and instructions had enabled him to feel intensely 
and understand scientifically the beauty and harmony of his own 
nature, and of the external universe. With the deep calm of in- 
tense emotion he would reply to his pupil’s question, ‘God.’ 
‘And who is God?’ ‘The Father of Nature; he whose will 
created all those forms which charmed your childish eye, and 
established those laws which keep all things in eternal order,’ 
Oh that moment! It would give soul to matter, design to crea- 
tion, hope, and joy, and peace, and love unspeakable to the 
being who then would hear for the first time the blessed sound, 
‘Heavenly Father.’ Surely such a question would occur to every 
mind left free from all human influence on the subject, save that 
of being initiated into the science of Nature. And how would it 
come? As I havesaid, through the Reason! ‘Through the mind 
perceiving that it knew only effect, not cause ! 

One thing which strikes me in B.’s remark is, the powerful 
effect of countenance upon the child. Indeed, I think that the 
strongest eflects produced in us are caused by things acting in- 
cessantly upon us, and silently, and slowly, and imperceptibly ; 
that as the physical constitution is in great measure formed by 
the atmosphere in which the being lives, so is the mental consti- 
tution affected by the seeret workings of that moral atmosphere 


— made by the beings who surround us. Looks, tones, habits, those 


manilestations of ourselves called ways, are far more influencing 
than words or direet lessons. How needful is it, therefore, that 
hone but pure, and lofty, and loving creatures, should have the 
eare of childhood. B. is peculiarly susceptible of this sort of in- 
fluence, To-day, —— came here : the very sight of her seems to 
Iritate him, and put him in a resistful state; she is just one of 
those people whose restless nature proclaims a sort of want of 
ease in all about her. Certainly, there are some who walk the 
earth, like the fabled coddess of old, surrounded by loves and 
dancing gr.ces, and others whose heads are wreathed, like Me- 
dusa’s, with hissing snakes, and to look on whose countenance is 
to feel one’s heart turn to stony coldness. 

July, 1821.—B. is very fond of doing what he calls his journal, 
that is, repeating to me at night the deeds of the day. I find it 
incalculable use. [learn therefrom the impression which things 
ve made upon him ; those impressions are strengthened and 
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made manifest to himself by the act of speaking them out to me 
and I am enabled to help him to compare himself with himself 
and to point him to further exertions. ‘To-night he and §, wees 
playing in the garden, and he wheeled S. in his wheelbarrow 
S. then tried to wheel him, but could not, whereupon J. began to 
scoff at S. ‘Never mind, S.,’ said B.; ‘once, do you know. | 
could not wheel this barrow full of cones; and, I dare say, next 
year you will be able to wheel me, and I shall be able to wheel 
the gardener’s barrow full of weeds and rubbish; don’t you think 
we Shall, mamma?’ This little speech was delicious to me ; it was 
just what I wished or expected to see; his habit of self-observa. 
tion had taught him the improvability of human beings, and so 
far from exulting in the superiority the moment gave him over§,, 
he was sobered by the reflection, that as yet he could not manage 
the gardener’s wheelbarrow. Teach the being to be emulous of 
himself, and he will never be the victim of emulation of others, 
but will for ever be straining after perfection. I never say to B. 
‘You do so and so better or worse than C. or E., but always, ‘Can 
you manage so and so better than you did a month ago?’ ‘ How 
long has it taken you,’ or ‘how long do you think it will take you 
to learn so and so?’ The fact is, that he scarcely ever thinks of 
comparing himself with others; but he seldom closes his eyes 
without scheming for the morrow the perfecting of to-day’s enter- 
prise, or undertaking some new work which to-day’s labours have 
suggested. So we are slowly and pleasantly climbing the ladder, 
step by step, without noting who is above or who is beneath us. 
Give ‘the love of excellence,’ and ‘the love of excelling’ will never 
spring up and shadow the heart. 

June.—* How sweetly the birds sing,’ said C. ‘do they sing on 
Sunday? What a quantity of false notion must have been in 
culcated to produce such a question. Joy and sweetness were, 10 
her idea, far removed from the Sunday. ‘To my thinking, A.'s 
feeling was perfect. When eight years old, he proposed that he 
and his brothers and sisters should do the work of the house, m 
order to allow the servants that rest, leisure, and pleasure, which, 
he observed, they had not on the week day. His proposal was 
accepted, and nothing could be more beautiful than to see the 
zeal with which the children carried out the plan, and the sincere 
pleasure that they felt in hearing from the servants on Monday 
morning the history of their visits to some beautiful spot or 0! her 
in the neighbourhood, or to their friends. This was, indeed, to 
keep holy the Sabbath day. ny 

a Do not eat any more plums, C., they will make you il 
‘Well, said she, half-laughing, ‘all nice things are bad tor us; 


don’t know how that is.’ This was the feeling of six years old, 
what will that of sixty be on this subject ? ae 

Nov.—I have invariably observed in children a taste for wml 
tating the occupations of men, As babies almost, they have 
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dinner and tea parties; girls have dolls, and boys drive carriages 
ingeniously constructed of chairs; the carpenter, the glazier, the 
blacksmith’s forge, what a charm these all have for children ! and 
then, what book delights them so much as Robinson Crusoe ? 
B. has made me read to him the family Robmson over and over 
and over again, and he is ever wishing for a desert island. If my 
observation on this point be correct, and if my theory be correct, 
viz. that the individual should pass through pretty nearly the 
same training as the species has done, the as-yet-undiscovered 
way of naturally developing the powers may be this, of letting 
the child, in so far as it can, supply its own wants. There are 
many of the arts of life so simple as to lie within the reach of the 
child's comprehension and execution. In almost all of them he 
might help a little, and this experience UNDER INTELLIGENT 
GUIDANCE would not only give a quickness and truth of appre. 
hension and sight, and a full developement to the physical powers, 
but a large fund of knowledge and science might be taught far 
more really and pleasantly than through books. For instance, 
X. has a remarkable talent for mechanics, and I am sure might 
be led to a discovery of the principles of that science, if he were 
allorded opportunity of seeing machinery, and his mind awakened 
by intelligent questions. Perhaps in a happier state of the world, 
when machinery will have taken the place of manual labour, the 
provision of the wants of the whole community may be intrusted 
tochildren. This will be morally good for them; for under the 
present system of things they are too apt to fancy themselves born 
lor nothing, but to be worked hard for by a whole train of ser- 
vants, governesses, masters, and relations. [very thing depends 
upon the way in which a system is administered; but I do think, 
that under good management, providing certain of the necessaries 
of lite, would be found an unfailing object for energy, intelligence, 
aud kindness to exercise themselves upon. It is, however, so 
necessary that the child should be trained to habits of applica- 
tion, and should be accustomed to feel responsible for his actions, 
that I should require a perfect and regular performance of that 
which he undertook to do. I have no doubt that, properly 
managed, nothing like enforcement would be necessary; but 
should it prove so in any case, I believe there would be less harm, 
less dulling of the spirit in requiring the accomplishment of an 
end which the child understood, by means which he understood, 
than in demanding of him the translation of one hundred lines of 
Homer or Virgil, or the repetition of a certain number of pages 
of Keith's Geography. Are Virgil, Homer, and Keith then to be 
foresworn 2? No—there’s the beauty of it—a time will come when 
BOOK learning will be eagerly sought for. Distant climes, distant 
people, by-gone ages will have an intense interest for the being 
i manhood—the mistake is in introducing these 
things ore they can be comprehended-~the world that surs 
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rounds him, the wants that he feels, the sensations and emo: 10 
of his own nature—these are the first objects of the child's stien. 
tion, and thoroughly to understand them is to be well 
to study the past, and to work for the future. 

I will try to find employment daily for B. that shall act eyo 
ficially upon others—his learn g shall not be systematic or gained 
from books, or have reference to that which he does not feel the 
use of knowing—it will be enough if [can but help him on in 
the path w herein he would go. I will let him point out that path, 
I will endeavour to answer his questions, ( (a difficult matter,) and 
his own eyes and judgment, assisted by the intelligence and 
goodness of inate about him, shall be his instructors. 

May, 1522.— ‘This is my birth-day—tet us have a cake,’ said 
LI. to- “day. : had no idea of connecting the idea of feasting with 
that of a birth-day. I proposed that the usual supper should be 
carried out into the wood. The children raised a turf throne for 
I. and strewed the place where we were to sit with bright flowers 
and fragrant ferns, and whilst the rays of the setting sun gilded 
the silver bark of the birches, M.’s guitar sung him to his golden 
rest. It was a beautiful scene, and touching. A dan © COs 
cluded the evening’s amusements, EH. was the last to retire to 
rest, and when we were alone [ said to him, ‘ We have been very 
happy, dear H., and have rejoiced that it is your birth-day— 
why should we do so? ‘The angels sung when Christ was born, 
and men should sing when such men as Howard and Washing: 
ton are born.’ He understood my inuendo, and sail, ‘that 
was a foolish speech of mine about the cake: to be sure the best 
way of celebrating one’s birth-day is to give as much happmess 
as one can on that day.’ ‘Why on that day more than all 
others?’ I answered. «It is a bad thing to mark out partic ular 
days for the performance of duties whieh it is required of us to 
perform every moment of our lives. Perhaps, ou this very ae 
count, no institution has done more harm than the institution of 
the Sabbath as a reLiGious day;* as if religion were not the 
delight and duty of every moment of existence. ‘Trust me, 
dearest, the best celebration of your birth-day will be that which 


loving hearts will make each time that you confer a benefit.’ 
* ie 6 x * 


repared 


It would be interesting to discover the rules which govern 


children’s apprehension oi poetry. In generai, that which they 
cannot understand, charms more than that which is within th ir 
compreher nsion. I think I have observed that it is sound whieh 
chietly pleases them; afier that, pathos, then horror, and thea 
humour. ——— like better than any other poetry Pennysen s 

‘New Year's Eve,—then, one of the Irish Melodies, viz-. ‘ The 
Minstrel Boy to the War is gone, —after that, ‘ Chevy Chase,'— 


* Lest our ¢ ‘rrespondent should be misinterpreted, it may be observed, that the 
only sanctification of the Sabbath commanded in the Bible is as a day of res. 
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and, last of all, the usual nursery dogerels. I remember when I 
was nine years old, by chance, reading Collins’s Ode to the Pas- 
sons, and bursting out erying with exquisite sensation when I 


came to that line— 
‘And Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair. 


It is, in truth, very beautiful, taken in connexion with that which 
pre ocecdles. 

Some children are very poetical. B., when four years old, 
while walking in the wood at , Wished to gather some flowers 
fur his mamma, who was going away. ‘ There is no time now,’ 
said some one whe was present, ‘ but you can send her a nosega vy 
ina few days.’ ‘They will hang their heads,’ said he, «whe n 
mamma goes—they will ery—they will all wither and Waste away.’ 
One evening, while w atching the sunset, he said, ‘The sun sinks 
behind the deep hills.” When four years old he would amuse 
himself, for hours, by drawing lines, and making stories about 
these lines, e. gy. ‘ Here is a steam-boat, and here is a little boat 
and it goes wave, wave, wave. But there is no good thing on 
this earth which may not be perverted (by excess) into bad. B.'s 
imagination often leads him into untruth. When three vears old 
he s said, so very gravely, that had you only looked at his counte- 
nance, and not heard his words, you wor uld have feli sure he be- 
lieved the truth of what he was speaking. ‘Do you know, just 
now | saw a pig walking along the road with a bonnet on.’ 

Kvery day, about this time, the habit of teiling marveilous 
falsities grew upon him. My feeling was, that he did net wisi to 
deceive : “the mages passe “d through his mind, and he wished to 
communicate them, and knew not yei how to do so but by saying, 

‘I saw,’ ‘ There was,’ and the like forms of expression. How- 
ever, had le meant to cheat, it is a fearful thing to begin with a 
ehild upon the subject of untruth, and the plan we pursued from 
the beginning was not to take the slightest notice of these eflusions. 
To laugh at them would have be ‘en fatal, to frown on them 
searcely less so; therefore there was no other course left than to 
remain deaf to them. Tempted on by bis imagination, he stiil 
tells stories of this kind; but surely these stories are of a very 
diferent nature from shone which are uttered in order to screen 
the teller from punishment. One cannot be too careful not to 
tempt children to tell falschoods, espec ially if they are of a timid 
nature. Cowardice is the mother of all the vices, and her first- 
born is, Lying. The falsehoods of children are the fatal con- 
sequences of our foolishly expecting from them feelings not suited 
to their age. Rousseau was nearly right when he said that the 
art of education was to lose time. It is indeed so to contrive 
that no virtues which he has not shall by circumstances be re- 
quired of the child ; it is to keep him in that simplicity of cireum- 
‘ances in which duty, and perception of duty, and will, and 
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en stigd harmonize. Now, how can we expect the child (short. 
sighted being, and living almost entirely through his senses) to 
comprehend the majestic beauty of truth? — Is it not one of the 
last things that the rational being begins to learn? Ts not the he 
of truth that love which grows with our growth, and strengthens 
with our strength ¢ Is not the man who has gone the nearest + 
the perfect worship of truth the one who has gone the nearest to 
perfection? When one considers how difficult it is for the full. 
facultied man to see, much more to follow after the truth, it wil] 
appear how almost impossible it is for the child to do either, | 
never shall forget hearing a West India planter defend the slaye- 
trade one morning at breakfast. During the discussion his little 
boy had stolen away several pieces of sugar from the sugar-basin, 
and denied the fact, and was punished for the untruth. The 
father did not perceive that both he and his son had equally, in 
their desire of self-gratification, lost sight of the truth. 


* K * * * 


St to 


Obstinacy.—Oh, to what battles have [ been witness! There 
was X. shut up for weeks and darkly looked on, until he sunk 
into a frightful sort of stupor, because he would not, in counting, 
say ‘ 20,’ but always ‘19, 21.’ There was —— in bed for three 
weeks, because he would not say a letter; and C. severely whipped 
to make her say a word which she met with in reading, and would 
not pronounce. Nothing fosters obstinacy like contention. It 
has been said, and there may be some truth in the idea, that it is 
right to do battle once with an obstinate child, and by gaining it, 
make him aware of his habit, and also convince him ot his power 
and yours to conquer it. I scarcely know; it is very questionable 
whether these victories do not leave behind them a resentfulness 
and soreness which it takes years to eflace. However this may 
be with regard to habits already formed, certain it is, that one 
should try to prevent the formation of the habit, a thing only to 
be done by analyzing the feeling. What is obstinacy but the 
resistance to a supposed injury ? “Is there any other cure fort 
than a conviction in the child of the lovingness and ood sense of 
its conductor? Is that conviction likely to be wrought by the 
tortures by which people usually seek to conquer a fit of obstinacy’ 
Would obstinacy ever spring up under an intelligent guidanee : 
Must it not have been engendered by a loss of confidence caused 
by a quantity of useless requisition on the part of the educator! 
Here again comes in that principle of action which mects Us 
every turn, viz.,to patiently wait till experience shall have tutors 
the will. No one will obstinately resist that which he sees to be 
his good ; it is for this seeing that the parent must be content 80 
alten to wait. Too great care cannot be taken likewise that we do not 
call that obstinacy which is often stupidity on the one hand, ‘dl 
firmness of ptineinls on the other. A remarkable instance of (0 
latter is the case of ——, who, when four years old, was desi 
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by her father to carry up stairs to a visitor some of his clothes, 
which had been sent down to be brushed. Somehow or other 
(his child had got it into her head that there was indelicacy in 
doing this ; and her resentment against her father for requiring 
this degradation of her was most strangely strong and bitter. 
Indeed her grief that her father should desire her to do a wrong 
thing was so much the deepest feeling she had, that, at this dis- 
tance of time, it is the only one which remains ; it has so entirely 
overpowered the feeling which she must have had according to 
the result of the contest, that she even forgets what the result 
was. It is most probable she was conquered; and it is very 
certain that she was severely and long punished during her re- 
sistance. To be very careful not to tax a child unjustly with 
obstinacy, to be very careful not to engender it by ill-advised 
demands, and to be content, when it exists, to let it melt away 
gradually under the influence of growing affection and sympathy ; 
such should be the course adopted towards the obstinate, Nor 
should one ever lose sight of the fact, that all wrong is but excess 
of good, and that that which, under the name of obstinacy, looks 
so hideous, springs from the very principle of our nature, which, 
well directed, we should all venerate under a thousand lovely 
shapes, such as firmness, fortitude, liberty, decision, &c,. &e. 


C. 





A LONDON SUNDAY. 

Sunpay, if Sir Andrew Agnew would let him alone, is a sober, 
decent, well-behaved day enough: I have my doubts whether 
Monday would dare to show his face before him, and invite a 
comparison between them.  éven Saturday, who prides himself 
on his exceeding cleanliness—his rubbings and secrubbings, his 
domestic providence, his marketings, his carrying home this, and 
ordering home the other, &e. &e. might ‘hide his diminished 
head” in his presence. Friday is, we know, superstitious, absti- 
nent from meat, and addicted to salt fish and thirst, which in- 
duces him to go too often to the ale-barrel, and sends him to bed 
hot quite so sober as he should be—so that what he saves of sin 
it meat he loses in sin in malt ; Thursday is of pretty indifferent 
character; Wednesday intolerant also of beef and mutton; and 
Diesday is hotoriously employed in putting such things to rights 
as Monday in his dissipation ‘threw into disorder,—in holding up 
his sick head,—and in making mutton-broth for his queasy, de- 
hema etia Do hot, then, dear, decent Sunday, be per- 
ink yourself worse than you are; but show your 

cheerful, shining face, and though a million of Agnews speak ill 
of you, and charge you with this and that, heed them ‘ not a jot,’ 
me et ih ad kr alg cin 
g, , e afternoon, too, if you like to do so; 
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but don't be persuaded from taking your evening stroll out ¢ 
town—your musing, meditative saunter through the serene 
fields of the suburbs—your ale, biscuits, and shrimps, or brandy 
and water ‘cold without ’"—your tranquil pipe and cool ahiat 
seat—your chat on politics or other matters with the intelljgon 
old gentleman who ‘hopes he doesn’t intrude himself into a 
company ;—do not be persuaded from these innocent enjoyments 
though legions of solemn, serious Andrews cross your path, and 
strive to make you believe the merry Andrews are your worg 
friends and most sinful companions. Mind them not, but deli hit 
as was your wont, in beholding the careless, innocent little men 
and little women, who are to be the fathers and mothers of your 
erandchildren, romping and rolling over the lawn which makes 
ereen the * trim garden’ where you ‘ take your pleasure.’ Ad- 
mire, as you must do, that little girl with double-stalked cherries 
hanging from either ear, and bobbing against either cheek, as 
round and beautiful with Nature’s own § white and red.’ Laub, 
if you like, at that humorous urchin who, like a young bacchanal, 
has purpled his nose and cheeks with juice of a black-heart 
cherry, Or turn your eyes upon that happy group busily blow- 
ing up gooseberry-skins, and exploding them on the backs of 
their hands. Regard, like the reflective moralist you are, that 
breathless boy chasing the golden-winged butterfly, dodging it 
in and out as it doubles and turns, till at last, with exulting wing, 
it mounts aloft; and now he stands weeping for what, though 
beautilul, is worthless.  Listen—they will not think you aa 
eave’s-dropper for your curiosity—listen to the proud and de- 
licohted mothers of those little ones descanting on the several 
merits of the members of their domestic flocks—recounting their 
hopes and fears, their pains and pleasures, If angels ever look 
down upon this world with aflection, it is when the love of a 
mother dwells upon her children—trembles on her tongue, speaks 
in her eyes, and yearns in her * heart of hearts.’ Such sights as 
these may be seen in humble places, where the proud and the 
fastidious would fear to enter; indulge in them, dear Sunday, you 
who are a cosmopolite, and not so particular a fellow as you are 
thought and many wish you to be. Sermons are to be heard 
even in a tea-garden—or, if not heard, may be read ; and the eye 
needs its lessous as well as the ear. 

A London Sunday is not what it was. Any one who remem- 


f 
‘ 


oreen 


bers London thirty years ago must see, and, if candid, will 
. * - . . ,; . * a 
acknowledge that the external decencies of life are now mor 


general—that there is more self-restraint—less drunkenness, "0h 
and debauchery, though perhaps as much comparative poverty 
as ever, even among the most unenlightened classes—m the lower 
and humblest neighbourhoods. ‘Thirty years since, such es 
locality as Drury-lane was, on a Sunday, from day-break till long 
alter dark, one carnival of revelry, from the south end of ™ evel 
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«9 the north end thereof: for who was to put it down in those 
days? ‘The two or three parish beadles and ; constables serving 
in their own right’ could not take up the five or six hundred 
soeling or wallowing swine of a swinishly-inclined multitude ; and 
as for the _Bow-street oflicers, they were better employed than in 
picking up the ° dirty spalpeens’ who were sprawling in the gut- 
tor, and soaked inside and out with puddle-water and ‘ Hodges’s 
best.’ Besides, Pat would have thought it mighty hard, after 
running Up and down perpendicular ladders durimg six days, to 
be debarred from an hour or two's * horizontal refreshment * on 
Sunday. It was, no doubt, very shocking to witness such scenes: 
they are past ; and it is something to have lived long enough to 
see that they are no more—thanks to a better knowledge among 
the many, end a better police where the few are still inclined to 
indulge in the old familiar vices. 

But Drurv-lane had not all the indecorous to itself: other low 
neighbourhoods disgorged their dirty and debauched, who carried 
their depravities out of town with them, instead of exhibiting them 
in the streets; and accordingly the roads and the fields in the 
suburbs were covered with born blackguards, some leading heme 
bull-dogs, bitten, torn, mangled, and bleeding, who had had their 


bellies-full of fighting—others going to more distant fighting- 


o : 
places, Dustmen, coster-mongers, draymen, coal-heayers with 
their beards newly mowed, but the upper parts of their faces still 
covered with an inerustation of coal-dust,—hackneymen, butchers’ 
inen and boys,—in short, all the lower and worst classes of Lon- 
don, seemed smitten with a sort of tarantula dance, and. toe-and- 
heeled it out of town. ‘The green suburbs were reached sooner 
in those days, before London had outgrown itself; and to these 
inviting spots accordingly such motley groups as we have named 
bent their steps, not always of the steadiest. In one corner of a 
tow-pasture you beheld a group engaged at pitch and hustle; in 
another a pilched battle was going on for seven shillings a side, 
oraleg of mutton and trimmings. Now and then you might 
hear some respectable-looking person exclaim—* Zounds, I’ve 
lost my watch !—* No,’ eried a hundred voices,— It vozn’t 
wallible, voz it?’ « Yes, worth ten eulneas, groaned the bereaved 
of Tompion. A shout of laughter told him how much they pitied 
him, Shortly afterwards, perhaps, another respectable found that 
he had lost his pwise with twenty guineas in it: whereupon louder 
roars of laughter shook the welkin, these fellows having a pecu- 
liar relish for such happy strokes of practical humour. If the 
loser could be restored to good-humour by the good-humour of 
the blackguards about him, he lacked not such consolement: he 
Was told that money generally changed hands at a fight; and 
Was advised to offer thirty pounds reward, and he would be sure to 
get his twenty again, &c. &c. If the field had a pond in it, a 
duck-huut was exciting shricks of cruel laughter; or perhaps a 
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cat of superhuman powers was supposed to be in the act of draw 
ing some full-grown fool from one side of the pond to the other 
for a wager—he being placed blindfold with his back to 7 
water, the rope which drew him through, though fastened to n 
cat, was pulled by the knowing ones on the opposite side: and 
yet, though the trick was so manifest, sufficient flats were to be 
found who would go through this ordeal, acknowledge the won. 
derful strength of cats, and pay their forfeits like well-juggled 
fools. In some by-road, or broad, level pathway through ano. 
ther field, you might observe a mechanic engaged in what appear 
an easy but is a difficult wager,—picking up a hundred stones 
placed at measured intervals apart, and depositing them in a 
basket at the end of the line. The usual time allowed for this 

erformance is forty minutes, and the distance run six miles, ]{ 
he went on as if he would win, the bets of the by-standers rose 
enthusiastically from pots of beer to pots of ale : if he appeared 
to be losing wind, strength, and speed, and looke«d distressed, pints 
were offered, but ‘no takers.’ But if he won, up went my maa 
on the shoulders of two of the lustiest of his admirers; and so he 
was borne off the field to the first public-house, no hero at au 
Olympic game more petted and proud, though he lacked a Pindar 
to sing his praise. In some other green corner, not far away, a 
field-preacher was holding forth to a much smaller audience thaa 
the ducks or the cats drew together. There was one itinerant 
preacher, however, who brought out thousands to the fields to 
hear him—a Mr. Cooper, of the Lady Huntingdon connexion— 
a young and eloquent man, who had a great reputation in that 
day ; but when he left the hedge-row for the pulpit, sunk into a 
mediocre man. But even he, with all his popularity, could not 
escape the Sunday blackguards, who not unfrequently interposed 
a dead cat, or ‘some such small deer,’ between two pious periods, 
—a favourite mode of expressing their dissent from Dissenters, in 
that day. Still deeper in the fields, you might observe a more 
orderly sort of mechanics, with a taste for bird-fancying, lying 
among the rich clover, with linnets, goldfinches, and other sing: 
ing-birds, placed in small, backed cages at due distances apart 
from each other, and answering to the birds at liberty about 
them: meanwhile much learned descant upon the vocal powers 
of their feathered favourites filled wp the pauses in their occasiona 
song. This was harmless enough—a simple taste and pleasure 
which we should be glad again to see as common as It Was then, 
Men who have a fondness for animals are never either drunken if 
depraved; and are generally as good fathers as they are fanciers. 

These were some of the scenes of a London Sunday morning 
thirty years ago. London is now, thanks to whatever has made 
it so, a better-behaved city, with better-behaved citizens, enter 
taining more wishes to be decent, and struggling more for the 
decencies, than did their working fathers. espite of the con- 
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nual ery about poverty, there is more apparent comfort, smart- 
yess, nay even elegance, to be observed among the population 
which swarms along the roads leading out of town on Sundays 
than our grandfathers dreamt of, or the grumblers of our day 
will acknowledge. ‘That there is poverty, no one can deny ; but 
that it bears any sort of comparison with the real increase in 
comforts of the working classes we do most advisedly deny. 
Thousands of working men now wear such clothes as the gentle- 
men of the last century thought ¢ the outward and visible sign’ 
of wealth and fashion: with this superiority in dress, there is also 
a superiority in the carriage, conversation, and tastes of these 
men: they patronize amusements, and visit such places, and mix 
up and blend harmoniously with such society, as men of the same 
rank in the seventeenth century would have thought a man mad 
ifhe had said they would cultivate and enjoy. Our periodical 
literature, which once depended upon gentlemen for its support, 
is now principally upheld by working-men in their reading-rooms 
and book-societies, &c. (As a proof of this, a popular newspaper, 
which we will not name, having advocated certain opinions ini- 
mical to the working interests, immediately fell two thousand. in 
its daily sale.) Many of the essayists in our best magazines are 
worhing-men ; three of our most popular dramatic authors—(one 
of them certainly second in genius to none who write for the 
stage )—and several of our most favourite actors—were mechanics. 
Picture-rooms and galleries for sculpture abound also with the 
works of these men :-— 
. Whence came the strength ? 
How was it nurtured to such bursting forth ? 

_ Knowledge will account for it all. May it increase and mul- 
tiply yet a thousand-fold! There is still ‘ ample room and verge 
enough’ for more. 

But we have to describe the march of Sunday out of town, and 
not the march of intellect. If it happens to be a fine day, the 
whole population is on the move; and not only is everything ani- 
mate in motion, but everything capable of being wheeled, pro- 
pelled, paddled, oared, or skulled, isin motion also. Infinite is the 
preparation—indefinite the enjoyments—indeterminate how and 
in what way the ‘ day of rest’ shall be most industriously occu- 
pied with toiling pleasure. ‘It is a day of rest,’ agree ten 
thousand John Smiths like one; and accordingly ten thousand 
John Smiths take twenty different roads out of town to enjoy 
themselves, the juniors drawing their little brothers and sisters in 
cuildren’s chaises, trucks, &c.—a labour of love which makes 
rer eet hot but excessively happy. More considerate senior 
miths spare their heirs-apparent, and harness the thousands of 
simile an Pinchers—the dog-population of this town—to 

ehicles ; and if their impatience to set off with their living 


—— their love of the employment, they are happy too. 
0. 92 
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The word is given to start, and away they go, barking and snyf 
fling with delight, and wagging those pendulums of pleasure their 
tails, in the most satisfactory manner possible to those who sympa: 
thize with dumb animals: for I hold this to be an indisputable 
maxim in morals,—if a dog wags his tail he is not unhappy 
The Mrs. Smiths follow in the wake, each one bearing a basket 
full to the cover with cold lamb, lettuces, bread, salt. small 
knives, and napkins, for a camp dinner in Copenhagen fields, or 
other like green inviting locality. But not only the Smiths, but 
the Joneses, Wilsons, Williamses, Thompsons, Johnsons, and 
Jacksons—(and these pretty nearly embrace the whole London 
family of Man)—are migratory too;—an universal dispersion, 
which purifies and peacifies the town for one day, and leaves the 
few who worship in temples to pursue their pious work in quiet- 
ness. ‘Those who leave off London once a week in boats, glass- 
coaches, chaises, and cabs, were off the stones earlier in the day, 
and are, by church-time, heaven only knows where: they are 
where they wish to be, and that is happiness for them. Here and 
there you meet with a pensive, solitary stroller, stepping field- 
ward too—a bachelor, perhaps, on his way to an appointment 
with one of the Miss Smiths: if he has a white waistcoat, and dusts 
his boots every half mile, he is doomed to dine out somewhere. 
About two o’clock a second migration takes place ; and what 
would be considered a large population for any city but London 
swarms and again disperses severally. Sticks by thousands now 
walk out of town with prim persons who keep very close beside 
them, and pat and encourage them in their efforts at locomotion. 
Canes also may be seen everywhere picking their path in the mos 
genteel and jaunty manner possible : if gold or silver headed, they 
every now and then stroke down whiskers, tap at the tecth of 
their companions if very white and regular, beat a taptoo on the 
brims of hats, or alarm pug dogs of delicate nerves with possible 
raps. Other dogs, not so timid, because they have a confidence 
in their powers, and powers not to be trifled with, enjoy them- 
selves this day. Blucher, who draws a truck during the working: 
days, walks out with ‘ young master,’ and really conducts him- 
self in the most decorous manner—has a disengaged air—looks 
degagé and genteel—and if he does shake a cat in his way out ° 
town, he does it in the playfullest possible spirit—quite like . 
amateur. Indeed, there seems to be a general amenity aM 
amiability among all ranks on this day. Excessive are the at- 
tentions of young gentlemen to young ladies getting over imnpos- 
sible stiles, who look beautifully thankful to those very polite 
disinterested young persons. ‘The dandy sort of haberdasliers 
put on their Sunday strut with their new boots, and walk as ne 
do not walk during business-days. Young milliners, ae te vs 
all their glory, look as handsome and as high as their we a 
employers—forget their fagging, and up-all-night work, al 
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spread the new fashion among the unfashionable, who get their 
knowledge of what is modish by their observation of what passes 
about them. As for the tailor’s apprentice, ambitious of some 
day being a master himself, and sublimated by the scientific 
glories of a Stultz, he, dreamy youth, spends the entire day at 
the West End in criticisms on coats, waistcoats, and trowsers. If 
he turns his head once to look after passing pairs of pantaloons, 
he twists it a thousand times. If there is a fault in coat or 
coatee he detects it with the malignancy of a Dennis in litera- 
ture; a beauty in cut or execution, on the contrary, lifts him 
into the third heaven of a tailor’s rapture, pacifies his bile, and 
sends him home at night full of the gave sctence. Simpson, a 
smartish sort of clerk enough, having but one coat, is unneces- 
sarily suspicious of it, and is oppressed with dread that though it 
is ‘the thing’ on Mondays, there is a certain something of the 
seedy and seventy pounds per annum about it on Sundays, and, 
whenever he can do it unobserved, he keeps damping the white- 
worn elbow, and tries to console himself with a couplet from a 
modern poet ;— 


‘ All pride is littleness—but very low 
The pride which unpaid tailors can bestow ;’— 


but it won't do. As if to mortify him, whom does he meet but 
Sam, the porter ‘ of our house,’ who eyes him from top to toe as 
though he recognised the suit more than the Simpson, which is 
particularly spiteful in Sam ; and Simpson, if he regards Sam’s 
new superfine with something like envy, wonders how he can 
allord it;—a suspicion too, perhaps, crosses his mind, but he 
charitably hopes that Sam does not make improper perquisites, 
and walks on. ‘To add to his misgivings, who but his junior 
brother clerk, Alfred Augustus Atkinson, dashes by in a gig with a 
chestnut and a lady in a pink bonnet and chinchilla tippet ; 
and said Augustus deigns to give him only two inches of nod, 
and no more. Simpson wonders still more how he does it; but 
just as his temper darkens, the two Miss Dobbses, the handsome 
daughters of Deputy Dobbs, who reside opposite his counting- 
house, meet him, know him, smile, incline their heads, and pass 
on. His heart and his eyes brighten, his coat is not shabby, or 
hot remarkable, he holds up his head, damps his elbow no more ; 
Sam is honest enough no doubt ; and as for Augustus Atkinson, he 
perhaps has good friends who supply his extravagancies. 

Phere is but one visibly unhappy being in the streets,—the 
oetor's hoy carrying a basket of pills and potions :—he, poor 
fellow, looks indescribable envy at other errand-boys enjoying 
themselves at pitch in the hole, ‘like gentlemen ;’ wonders how 
old people ean be so perverse as to be ill on Sundays; and 
Wishes now he had taken the place at the grocer’s, though it was 
“ixpence less per week, All the other boys enjoy themselves as 
282 
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if there was not a sorrow in the world. Some, with bare Jeos and 
their corduroys tucked up, are wading in a duck-weeded pond, or 
are playing at ‘splash me, splash you;’—otliers are shrickine 
out at imaginary ‘ toe-biters;’—and Simon, who is shiyeriy. 
with fear on the bank, having imperfect notions of sharks and 
such monsters, and where they abide, wonders at the courage of 
his brother Jack, in the water up to his knees. Il Medico looks 
moment at them—looks at his brown sleeve turned up with rhu- 
barb-coloured cuffs—looks at his basket, and again at the boys, 
and turns away, his heart as heavy as his master’s mortar, and 
something working in it like its pestle. 

Sunday is the boys’ saturnalia. Even the churchyard’s melap- 
choly ground is all alive and leaping with juvenile mirth and 
enjoyment. A chubby cherub surmounting a tombstone is sur- 
mounted by Sam Stubbs, and seems to look trom between his 
legs with a marble stare of astonishment at Sam’s profave impu- 
dence. A large flat stone is being systematically hop-scotched 
by Tommy and Harry. Will, who is that precocious young 
-monster, a boy-wag, is sedulously employed on another in a 
chalk-rendering of * Hic jacet’ into ‘ His jacket ;’ but just as he 
puts the stroke to the final letter, he gets one on his jerkin from 
the cane of his Sunday-school teacher. whereupon all the boys 
belonging to the same school run away, and hide themselves; 
but those who belong to another school stand their ground and 
‘don't care for him.’ As soon as the back of the Sunday monitor 
is turned, ‘the sylvan boys’ again peep out from all corners; 
‘brown Exercise rejoices to hear’ that he is gone; and ‘Sport 
leaps up,’ and tumbles a summerset over a footstone in exuberant 
O-be-joyful-ness!_ The bell sounds for afternoon service, and the 
half-dozen poor old women, who have been waiting till the 
church-doors were opened, hipple in, leaning on their short 
sticks, select their seats, for which they have come so early, and 
then, with proper attention to their infirmities, lower themselves 
gradually into them, give a short groan of pain, smooth their 
white aprons, adjust their venerable gowns, and resign themselves 
to piety and a preparatory nod. The boys, but now so froliesome 
and irreverent, follow them, doff their caps, bow awkwardly, ruy 
down their reeking hair, and walk orderly to their seats, like the 
best-behaved youngsters in the parish; but the beadle knows 
them, cuddles his cane, and has a sly eye upon them. After 
them, the young ladies from the neighbouring seminaries, nicely 
dressed and decorous, enter ‘in order due,’ from fifteen down to 
five years of age— tine by degrees and beautifully less ;—then, 
the clerk, in all his dark-suited dignity; then the curate, less 
important ; then the rector, and the rector’s lady ; the respectables 
of the parish by families; their maids and coachmen, by ones aul 
twos ; and, lastly, omnes. ‘The bell is silent, and the servic 
begins, 
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And now the streets and roads are peopled with a new swarm 
—those who have dined early at home that they may have a 
long afternoon abroad. Fathers, mothers, and their children, 
srandfathers and grandmothers, the toddling and the tottering 
*-all are on the move for the outskirts of the town—all panting 
to enjoy again their seventh day’s sight of the green fields. 
Some few, who have no taste for such jauntings, linger about 
their homes; and every post at the corner of every tho- 
roughfare has its companion, who either leans over it in idle 
reverie, or against it with a sense of shoulder ease and indolence, 
and observes what is wagging in the world. Such coachmen, 
crooms, and footmen, as have nothing else to do, stand about 
with their hands in indifferent pockets—the first which come to 
hand ;—the maids pop out for a few minutes at different doors— 
glance up and down—take in the milk—gossip with the milkman 
in his best, a smart man—go in—stir up the fire for tea—cannot 
settl—come to the door again, but observing that they are 
watched by the old maiden lady opposite, who has very strict 
notions of what the conduct of servants should be, and, besides, 
is intimate with master and mistress, they are compelled to return 
fo the kitchen, and sit down once more to ‘The Whole Duty of 
Man,’ ‘The Village Dialogues,’ ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ or 
‘The Complete Letter-Writer,—that real blessing to maid-ser- 
vants, who can copy, but cannot contrive a love-letter. 

It is Betty’s ‘Sunday out.’ Betty is a good girl; and what’s 
more, good-looking ; and moreover dresses well; and further is 
well-shaped ; and eke respectable; and, in addition, is beloved 
hy every body, especially by the handsome butcher in her street, 
who is single, and in a moment when butchers are as tender as 
their meat, popped the question, whether she had any prejudice 
‘gainst butchers; and Betty, like the candid creature she is, 
answered, that * She had no prejudices against any one;’ when 
Crump—for that’s his name—taking heart, asked her ‘ If she 
would dislike being a butcher’s wife ?’—and Betty, turning red, 
and then pale, and then red again, replied, ‘’That she would as 
lief be a butcher’s wife as a baker’s, for that matter, with the 
purvisor that she liked the butcher better than the baker : ’—so 
that the thing is as good as settled that she is to be Mrs. Crump. 
And this is the reason why she looks so red, broiling, and flut- 
tery to-day. She has a dozen friends to whom she must tell the 
Important secret; they live at all corners of the town, and miles 
apart; but she means to visit them all:—if she does, she will 
make a cireuit which would tire a horse. I foresee that she will 
knock up at the second or third stage, and be glad of a dish 
of tea, a happy shedding of tears with some female friend at the 
turn in her fortunes, and an omnibus back, that she may get 
home in good time, as missus is very particular about servants 
coming home early. Betty’s heart is full—too full ; and so are 
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her pockets, with apples, oranges, cakes, a top, two whistles, and 
three balls which came over her master’s wall, heaven knows how 
mysteriously—presents these for her ‘nevies and nieces. blese 
their dear little hearts!’—some of her mistress’s cast-off thinos. 
a large lump of dripping; some tea and sugar—mind, of me 
own purchasing ; and an extensive miscellany of broken yictuals 
are done up in a bundle for the poor widow who was like, 
mother to her when she was a little motherless girl: ‘She doesn’ 
mind carrying such things through the streets on a Sunday—not 
she—though the housemaid over the way thinks it very vulgar, 
and, for her part, wouldn’t do no such thing to oblige nobody :’— 
but then the housemaid ¢ over the way’ has not half the heart that 
Betty has, which makes all the difference. So there she goes, — 


* Joyful as sailor in his bounding bark ; 
Wild as the stag that spurns his narrow park ; 
Light as the young chamois, blythe as the mountain lark ;’ 


—her heart shining in her eyes; an universal philanthropist, 
though she does not know the word ; looking at everything with 
a hasty glance of curiosity, and at everybody with a goodnature 
and kindliness, as if she liked everybody and everything. She 
has given away a shilling’s-worth of coppers already to beggars 
and crossing-sweepers, who have sinecures now the roads are 
dusty—no matter to Betty; she cannot resist an appeal to her 
heart for the soul of her:—she has treated two little boys toa 
pennyworth of gooseberry-fool, because she saw them devouring 
it with their eyes, and found they had no pocket-money ; she has 
picked up three tumbled little ones, wiped their faces of the 
dust, and given them a penny a-piece not to cry. She deserves 
to be Mrs. Crump, especially as Crump is doing well, and is a 
worthy, honest fellow. Why, there he is!—he has met her 
‘ quite promiskus,’ as he says, but any one may read _in his eyes 
that that is a trick of love ;—he puts her arm in his; insists upou 
carrying her bundle; and away they go—Betty blushing and 
embarrassed, but happy—Crump proud of his dear little Betty, 
and not unconscious of the untarnished merit of his top-boots, 
It is a match. 
Such is one picture, with a description of some of the promi 
nent figures in the foreground, of a London Sunday. CW 











To a Glowworm. 


TO A GLOWWORM. 


Drop of dewy light !— 
Liker dew than fire, 
Lit to guide the flight 
Of thy mate’s desire,— 
Thou look’st a fairy robed in a moonbeam’s attire. 


In thy leafy network 
Thou, enshrined, dost glow, 
And a beamy fretwork 
O'er its verdure throw,— 
Thou little spirit of light, green-paradised below! 


Twilight, the dim ghost 
Of the bright day ended, 
From the awful host 
Of great hills descended, 
Reveals thy magic lamp, by silent genii tended. 


Beautiful the glory, 
Pallid lamp of eve! 
Twilight transitory 
Doth from thee receive, 
When deep in herbs and flowers thy splendours thou dost weave. 


When the verdant floor 
And blue vault of night 
Love’s star glideth o’er 
With its holy light, 
Thy rays responsive glance to its aerial height. 


Silver-fretted clouds 
In the vaulted blue, 
Likest are the shrouds 
Which thy beams imbue 
Of lightly-stirring leaves that palace thee in dew. 


Eyes which sorrow dampeth 
With the grief of love, 
That in beauty lampeth 
Thro’ their lashes, wove 
With crystal tearwork, beam like thee in dewy grove. 


When thy fires, in number, 
Brightest beams retain, 
Clouds break on the slumber 
: Of the air in rain,— 
Even as too many smiles do herald tearful pain. 


Centred in sweet bushes 
Drench’d by the fast rain, 
Where thine emerald blushes, 
Paled, but bright remain, 
Thou art as a calm heart which sorrows beat in yain. 
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Round thee wild winds howl, 
Dashing thee to earth, 
Where thy tranquil soul, 
With unalter’d mirth, 
Gleams—as in our fierce world, sweet innocence and worth. 


Thro’ the tempest loud 
Thou dost calmly pierce, 
From the perfumed shroud 
Which thy beams immerse,— 
As thro’ the storms of time the poet’s balmy verse. 
¥ W £ 





NOUSEBUILDING AND HOUSEKEEPING. 
(Continued from p. 494.) 


Ir is written somewhere, I think in the ‘Spectator,’ odd volumes 
of which the society for the confusion of political knowledge re- 
commend poor men to purchase at book-stalls ; it is written that 
a gentleman once overheard a porter wishing he had five hundred 
pounds, and thereupon told him that he would give him five 
hundred pounds if he would tell him the uses he would apply it 
to. ‘The porter declared he would instantly leave off work and 
enjoy himself, describing the meals he would have of boiled bee! 
and greens for dinner, and a welch rabbit for supper. After some 
discussion, the gentleman told him that his time would hang 
heavy on his hands, as he would have nothing to do but eat and 
walk about. The porter agreed to it, and at last concluded tha! 
he was better without the five hundred pounds, and, by merely 
following his occupation, could do all that riches would enable 
him to do, and employ his time into the bargain, agreeably enough 
according to his own taste. 

The story contains a moral which most of those on the ravenous 
hunt after riches may well apply to themselves. All the world ts 
anxious ‘to make a fortune and retire.’ After spending a life m 
acquiring the fortune, those who are successful find at last thet 
fortune-making and not fortune-enjoying is the only thing for 
which they have a zest; that they might have enjoyed all that 
they had a taste for, just as well without the fortune as with I, 
Outshining their neighbours im ostentation is the great aim ol the 
indwellers of this most aristocratric land, hungering with an insa- 
tiable appetite after something which they have not got, and 
never making the most of that which they actually possess. * 
such people, who are not capable of applying the moral of th 
story, | do not write. | merely aim at pointing out to those who 
can appreciate quiet, comfort, and leisure, the means of attaining 
them with less expense of time and money than has yet been 
practised. 
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It has been said that the English people are more civilized than 
the people of other countries. The poor Southern Americans 
have been called barbarians when compared with them, yet there 
is one particular in which the English resemble the wilder ani- 
mals, and the Southern Americans are distinguished from them. 
The wild animals abandon their young when they arrive at matu- 
rity. So do the English people; the distinctive mark of maturity 
being the entering into the marriage-contract. So soon as the 
son or daughter of an English family may be married, they seek 
a separate dwelling, or rather are driven forth to seek it. But the 
sons and daughters of the Southern Americans usually remain 
beneath the paternal roof till the increase of family renders the 
mansion too small for the occupants. Possibly, some reason 
lor this may be found in the different style of the dwellings, yet 
still the cause of that difference must have been originally in 
the unsocial qualities of the people. A Southern American man- 
sion is usually a hollow quadrangle with rooms all round it. 
There is one huge drawing-room, or sitting-room, called the sala, 
where the whole family and numerous visitors are accustomed to 
assemble in the evenings. Another large room is called the 
comedor, wherein all take their meals. All the rest of the apart- 
ments are bed-chambers, used also as sitting-rooms during the day 
by the various members of the family, married or unmarried. ‘There 
is something pleasingly social in all this, though it is but the rude 
germ of what social living should be, and there is infinite room 
lor improvement. We must try to amend the evil in our sea-girt 
isand, which has set so many examples to the rest of the world 
in all physical excellences which give to mind the dominion over 
matter, yet without using that dominion in the modes best caleu- 
lated to promote human happiness. 

_ In English towns, as well as many others, the houses are built 
in streets side by side, as uniformly as soldiers’ barracks, for the 
most part, although they are each sedulously provided with a 
separate entrance ; behind each of these houses there is usually a 
Yaeant space, called a yard or garden, of about the same super- 
cial extent as what the house stands on. The houses are divided 
trom each other by party-walls, and the yards are divided from 
each other by low partition-walls, so contrived, that though the 
inhabitants on the ground-floor cannot see over them, yet, from 
the first floor, each occupant may look up and down the whole 
range of yards or gardens, inspecting all his neighbours’ concerns, 
and this is facetiously called privacy. In the outskirts of London, 
t is a custom to build detached houses, with a garden before and 
behind, a sort of ar ‘angement whereby the supervision of each 
Secupant over his neighbour’s concerns is considerably enlarged. 
it would seem, therefore, that it has never yet entered into the 
imagination of any builder, that it would be possible so to arrange 
“row of houses that none of the inhabitants could have the pri- 
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vilege of looking into their neighbours’ yards or gardens, And 
yet it may be done. Set every alternate house back on the | 
of the yard, and bring the yard forward to the site of the house 
like the alternating squares of a chess-board. ‘T'wo rows of houses 
would then be formed, fronting each way, with each yard between 
the two opposite houses ; the windows being only back and front 
each would only be enabled to survey his own yard or gardey, 
and moreover there would be the advantage of shelter from the 
sun in summer and from the wind in winter. By this method 


" Site 


perfect privacy might be attained, and yet no greater space of 


ground would be required. But such an arrangement would not 
alter the internal economy of the dwellings themselves, nor would 
they be at all unadapted for social living. 

1 can easily imagine the time will arrive when trom five hun- 
dred to a thousand families will join in the plan I am about to 
propose, for increased numbers will always produce increased 
economy under a wise arrangement; but the proposition of any 
thing new, in this our precedent-ridden land, is so sure of meeting 
opposition, that it is advisable to begin on the calculation ofa 
small number. I will therefore take sixty families, averaging five 
members each, and it surely would not be difficult to find sixty 
rational heads of families, with limited incomes, who would wish 
those incomes to produce them a greater amount of comfort, if the 
means could be shown. ’ 

Imagine, then, a long gallery, something like the Burlington 
or Lowther Arcade, say about three hundred and fifty yards 
length, and from twelve to fourteen feet in width, lighted by sky- 
lights or lantern-lights in the roof. In the centre of the gallery, 
on either hand, a doorway, with double doors, suspended like 
those of banking-houses, opens into a building about thirty-five 
feet square, with a ground-floor, cellars, &c. and two stories 
above. One of these buildings is divided into various apartments, 
the ground-floor being occupied with the larder, kitchen, and tts 
various fires, gas-jets, and steam-apparatus, and a portion of it 
partitioned off to contain a steam-engine of sufficient power to 
perform all the drudgery of the establishment. ‘The two floors 
above, to be divided into as many compartments as are require 
for the various kinds of work to be performed, washing, shoe- 
cleaning, clothes-brushing, &e., and also servants’ apartments, 
and into which spindles and drums from the engine are to be 
introduced. ‘The engine would be a great. economizer of fuel and 
labour. Its boiler could be made to furnish all the steam required 
in cookery. Its power would also be applied to chop meat, a” 
to do all other choppings and beatings and kneadings 0! bread. 
One apartment would be a laundry, where alkali and high- 
pressure steam would cleanse linen, and press out the supertiuous 
moisture far better than any Kensington splashing-woman ; o- 
moreover the steam-engine would never strike for higher wages 
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Another apartment would be for the purpose of shoe-cleaning, 
where long spindles would be armed with a succession of revolving, 
circular brushes, ‘ hard, blacking, and shining,’ in any number 
which might be required, distributing the , Day and Martin’ in 
exact quantities, as accurately as a Napier’s printing-press, and 
working as rapidly and efficiently, by a man holding the shoe or 
boot against the brushes, as silver-work is polished by the same 

rocess. Another apartment might have a similar arrangement 
for brushing clothes, a stream of air caused by a fanner driving 
off the dust through a window. Another for knife and plate 
cleaning. In most houses earthenware and china is washed by 
hand with hot water, and very commonly the unctuous matter of 
the food they have contained is not entirely removed. A very 
simple and far more effective process would be, to deposit edge- 
wise the used plates and dishes in an open frame of wood, or 
wicker, or wire, made to fit a hot-water cistern, and suspended on 
a balanced beam, counterweighted at the opposite end, just as a 
tallow-chandler makes dipped candles; a handful of caustic alkali 
being thrown into the water, the whole of the greasy matter would 
be instantly converted into soap and washed off. The frame 
might then be dipped in a similar manner in a cold-water cistern, 
and the ware left to drain dry ; thus no manual labour of rubbing 
would be required, and there would be little breakage. Most of 
the other drudgery of a house might be performed in the same 
manner by steam-power. 

Our engine has not yet done its work. In addition to all this, 
and much more, it must be constantly pumping up boiling water 
into a elose cistern, for the purpose of supplying the public and 
private baths, and also the hot-water pipes whereby the whole 
of the establishment must be heated. It must also pump up cold 
water, so that it may flow freely into all the upper stories of the 
buildings; for by these two operations an almost endless quantity 
of human labour will be saved. But there are also other things 
lorit todo. It must be in constant readiness to work a fire- 
engine, supposing the building not to be fire-proof; but were the 
building to be fire-proof, though it might cost more in the outset, 
there would be an annual saving of insurance. The cellar beneath 
the kitchen, or perhaps an outbuilding attached to it, should con- 
tam the gasometers and gas-apparatus for lighting up the whole 
of the establishment. The best contrivances for consuming smoke 
would of course be resorted to. 

The building on the opposite side of the gallery would be used 
for other purposes ; and, if well erranged, would be, as well as the 
dwellings, entirely free from the noise and smell of the culinary 
and other operations. The cellars would be applied to the 
Storage of wine, and such provisions as might be kept in stock ; 
and t gallery might also be vaulted below for coals and other 
matters. It might also, if needed, contain the public baths, 
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lighted either by gas or by reflectors from the gallery ahoyo 
The ground-floor of the second building would be the public 
dining-hall, on a level with the kitchen, for the convenienee of 
carrying in the food ; or if the crossing of the gallery by waiters 
were considered a disadvantage, the communication micht by 
under ground, placing the dishes on a large frame, to descend 
from the kitchen by cords, to be drawn along in the same manner. 
and to ascend in the opposite apartment, and then return fora fresh 
supply. Jets of water falling into stone-basins, and strong-worked 
ventilators, would keep it cool in summer. ‘The floor over the 
dining-hall would serve as a public reading-room and library, or 
it might, if required, be divided into two. The floor above that 
might serve as a public dancing or music room, or lecture-room. 
or any similar purpose. The roofs of both buildings should be 
terraced, and joined by a platform, in order to afford a pleasant 
walk and prospect, when the weather might permit. 

Thus far as to that portion of the establishment whose uses 
are common to all the inmates. I now proceed to the private 
dwellings. 

On either side of the two buildings before described are lef 
open spaces some eighteen feet wide, into which the side-windows 
look. ‘These spaces may be planted with flowers and shrubs, 
either in the open air or in greenhouses, in pots, which may serve 
to adorn the dining-hall and reading-room, as well as the niches 
in the gallery, which would also be applicable to the reception of 
paintings or statues, in the lighter parts, falling beneath the sky- 
lights. Beyond these open spaces or gardens are placed the first 
four houses, each with a front of eighteen feet, and about thirty 
feet in depth, standing in pairs back to back, and joining over the 
roof of the gallery. On the sides next the public buildings there 
are no windows. ‘The look-out will be from the front and on one 
side, the latter into a garden eighteen feet in width, and bounded 
by the wall of the gallery on one side, and the back wall of the 
next house on the other. The roof of the gallery, provided with 
skylights, would rise to a sufficient height between the two dwell: 
ings placed back to back, and thus prevent the inmates from 
overlooking each other's gardens. The entrance or hall-door of 
the dwellings would open into the gallery, and low windows woul 
give access to the gardens. The front portion of the gardens 
might be screened from the observation of passengers by a light 
hedge and trellised wicket ; beyond which, running parallel with 
the whole range of buildings, and accessible to all, might be . 
narrow strip of garden, with shrubs and flowers, after the style 
of the ordinary squares about town. The first six palr of drvell- 
ings, on either hand the public buildings, might be of larger ro 
than the others. containing—say, six or eight rooms on the poe 
plan before described. ‘The other nine pair of dwellings beyon 
them might contain from four to six rooms on @ ground-plan . 
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t front by twenty-eight feet depth, and gardens of the 
Thus every dwelling would be provided with its 
separate garden, overlooked by none, and with its hall-door open- 
ing into a covered gallery, pleasantly warmed and lighted, and 


sixteen fee 
same, Size. 


in proximate communication with every needful arrangement for 
the supply of the bodily wants. 

The internal economy of these dwellings would be very simple. 
Chimneys would not be required, inasmuch as no cookery would 
take place in them, and the warming would be by means of hot- 
water pipes, the very best means of communicating heat without 
any unpleasant effects. These pipes might form the skirtings of 
the walls, sinking beneath the floor at the doorways, and thus all 
ugliness of appearance would be avoided. For those who required 
more heat, or, rather, who preferred to see it, gas-jets might be 
contrived, As then, hot-water pipes would be in all the apart- 
ments, and as cold water would be supplied in the same manner, 
every one could help themselves, without the aid: of servants, to 
as much as they required, and moreover have it instantly hot at 
any period, day or night. ‘The mode of drawing it should be not 
by the ordinary turning cocks, which would permit careless 
people to waste, but by spring cocks, which would run so long as 
the pressure of the finger were applied and close when it might be 
removed, Arrangements would of course be made to shut off ali 
but a small quantity when warmth was not required. Indexes 
of the quantity used might also be arranged, in order that the 
economist might not be put upon a level with the extravagant 
person. The furniture of these dwellings must also be the pro- 
perty of the landlord, for the expense and waste of moving and 
removing furniture is one of the great curses of our dwellings. 
Thus the furniture would be of a quality and style to correspond 
with the general appearance of the dwelling, and nothing would 
be out. of taste, as so often happens, when the furniture made for 
one dwelling is taken to another of a different kind. In such 
dwellings, every portion of which, staircases and lobbies, as well 
as apartments, might always be at one temperature, curtainedl 
beds would not. be required ; and it would be desirable, above all 
things to get rid of the nuisance of feather-beds. ‘They are 
unwholesome at the best of times, and in the troublesome act of 
making they fill the house with dust. Hair-mattresses are far 
more wholesome, straw-palliasses still better; but for those who 
are anxious to lie soft, Dr. Arnott’s water-beds offer at once a sub- 
‘ttute both cheaper and more economic of labour, as they always 
make themselves by the water finding its level. All the bed- 
reoms, or the lobby adjoining them, should be provided with a 
small marble sink or basin, with a water-valve, down which waste 
Water might be thrown to find its way to the sewers, and which 
Might also serve as a washing-stand. <A spring-jet. of warm water 

should be just. above them to wash them clean, and all this would 
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be done almost without the consciousness of any labour performed 
by the occupants of the bed-rooms themselves. Jy such a dwell. 
ing neither bells nor servants would be required, save for the 
infirm or helpless. And every such dwelling might possess a hot 
and cold bath, which any inmate might use, at any hour of th 
day or night, with scarcely any personal exertion, and abso. 
lutely independent of any external aid. The upper end of the 
garden might be enclosed and roofed with glass to form a oreel)- 
house into which one of the parlour-windows might open, and the 
inmates would have another room, provided with beautiful plants, 
in which to read or work, or otherwise pass many happy hours 


This greenhouse might be warmed by the same arrangement o! 


hot-water pipes as the rest of the establishment, and jets of water 
might be made to throw a shower of cold or warm rain on the 
plants at pleasure. ‘The garden beyond might also be watered 
by the same process. It is evident that in such a dwelling the 
inmates might entirely dispense with domestic service, without 
incurring any painful drudgery whatever. 
‘There are no fires to make, no doors to lock, 
No maids to scold about an unair’d bed.’ 


The most fairy lady might dwell therein alone, and never do 
aught to soil the purity of her hands. And _ supposing a single 
man of refined habits, and consequently disliking personal service, 
to live in such a dwelling, what would be his daily routine ! Let 
us go through with it. 

The last thing, on coming in at night, he would shut his hall- 
door, so that the spring-lock might be opened by the servants o} 
the establishment with the pass-key. He would find his shppers 
in the proper recess near the door, and leave his boots or shoes 1 
their place. He would then leave a written memorandum for 
the cook or restaurateur, as to his next morning's breakiast 
specifying the items he might require for himself or friend ” 
friends, and written by the light of the hall gas-lamp, fixed in the 
wall, and serving to light both dwelling and gallery, a ground 
glass in the interior preventing any intrusive vision.* He enter 
the little bathroom, and takes a warm or cold bath, according 4 
the season disposes him, by touching the spring of the warm a 
cold water-cock. He then retires to his bed-room, which 18 we 
supplied with a gas-jet, and if not disposed to read, he turns . 
down, and sleeps on his water bed or mattress, which requires 
little adjustment. He rises in the morning, wakened, i he 
chooses, by a bell pulled by one of the servants in the gallery 
He then takes his bath, and goes into his greenhouse, where e 
amuses himself with inspecting his plants, and turning the water 


or dwelling -roo™- 


* Gas shor ] , > P it } 
as should never be In > s » of either shop 
er be burnt in the atmosphere of | and thus a! 


It should reflect through glass, like the lights of a ship’s powder-room, 
unpleasant smell would be avoided. 
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jets on them. Perhaps he chooses also to work in his little 
arden, in preference to paying a gardener; and then he retires 
(o the parlour communicating with his greenhouse, where he finds 
his breakfast all arranged upon the china of the restaurateur. It 
has, perhaps, awaited him some time; his tea-kettle has cooled, 
or his coffee has to be remade. He places the utensil on a 
bracket, and turns up a small gas jet beneath it. In a very short 
time it is boiling, and eggs also, if he chooses. Breakfast over, 
he retires to dress, and finds that in his absence his bed has been 
made, and his chamber arranged, by one of the servants of the 
establishment. HKre he goes about his daily occupations he leaves 
notice on the slate at his door whether he dines at the public 
table or not, or whether he wishes dinner prepared for him at any 
particular hour, or if he be very simple in his tastes he leaves it 
tochance, knowing that at any hour between morning and night 
he is sure of getting wholesome food of some kind or other. If 
he have no especial occupation, he may pass the morning in the 
reading-room of the establishment, or he may visit others of the 
members, or join in a party of pleasure, or of discussion. If he 
wearies, his own dwelling is at hand, where he may find all quiet 
and in order, He returns and dines at the public table, where 
he stays a longer or a shorter time, just as the company may suit 
him. He may also carry a friend there if he chooses; and one 
of the advantages will be that, in addition to dining at a some- 
what cheaper rate than in his own dwelling, he can have a greater 
diversity of choice in his food. But the public table would not 
he peculiarly reserved for men; it would be on the plan of the 
hoarding-houses in America, where women and children are all 
aecustomed to dine at public tables occasionally. He will return 
home to read or write. His tea or coffee will be ready for him 
as quickly as his breakfast. He will then go to his studies, 
or to pass the evening at a friend’s, or in the reading-room, 
or, perchance, in music or drawing, or in hearing a lecture, 
or walking in the public promenade. And all this may be 
done within one range of buildings, without his even being 
cheated by a tradesman, or annoyed by bad food or a cross 
cook, or the trouble of engaging or discharging a_ servant. 
ile may, moreover, betake himself away at a short notice, 
ant ramble whithersoever he lists, without being anxious about 
either house or furniture. All this, too, a family may also do 
Without having their time in any way trenched upon by the 
drudgery of household work, and thus being left at full liberty to 
pursue any occupation they may choose. But if they be anxious 
also to possess an individual servant, or servants, there is nothing 
fo prevent them, only they would find little for them to do: and 
assuredly one great object of life is to be independent of the 
red personal ministrations of our fellow-creatures. What is 
there Wanting to comfort? ‘There are books, newspapers, variety 
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of food, cleanly apartments, baths, warmth, socicty, music danic 
ing, gardens, and perfect freedom of action. Who could dane 
more? And all this at a cheaper rate than it could be procured 
in any other mode. 

Every different department of labour could be committed to 
single individual as a responsible contractor, giving security {op 
the fulfilment of his undertaking. For instance, the cook op 
restaurateur, after certificates of his competency, should be chosey 
for the superior cheapness of his offers. A list of dishes should 
be made out, and he who offered to contract for the lowest prices, 
should obtain the situation. He would, of course, be answerable 
for the quality of his provisions ; and he would find and contyol 
his own waiters. In fact, he would be simply a contracting trades. 
man. ‘The baker should have the same terms. ‘The washer: 
woman, the same ; the shoe-cleaner, the same ;_ the clothes-maker, 
the same; a gardener, the same terms ; the bathman, the same, 
And it might be worth while, in a larger establishment, to have 
achambermaid, with bed and table linen, towels, &c., on the same 
terms. All these people should be under the control of the pro- 
prietor, as to their dealings with the purveyors of food, in order to 
supply a good quality, but they should be liable to be dis- 
missed, on a committee of the inhabitants expressing their dissa- 
tisfaction. An engineer and a carpenter would, of course, be 
maintained on the establishment by the proprietor, in order to 
keep all in repair. ‘The cook would be enabled to gain a proiit 
on the provisioning of three hundred people. ‘Twenty shillings 
per head would enable him to pay all his subordinates, and retain 
an ample living. The baker, and all the other tradesmen or 
workmen, would be in the same condition. It must be remem- 
bered, that the certainty of a given amount of custom always eu 
courages a man to work cheaper than a larger amount of an uu 
certain connexion. ‘The cookshop-keeper sells his meat at fifty 
per cent. beyond what would yield him a profit, in order to cover 
the loss arising from uncertainty, and the consequent spoiling ot 
his meat. ‘The porter also who plies in the street charges at a 
high rate for his occupied time, in order to maintain himses 
when he is not occupied. 

In such an establishment as I propose, the demand would be con- 
stant, and all would be purchased at the first houses, on account 
of the quantity, and those who merely laboured would, in the 
certainty of employment, be enabled to do it cheaper, on account 
of ‘constant work.’ The ‘ boots’ would be satisfied with sixpeie” 
per week, instead of three-pence per day, when his custome 
were secured to him, and his labour lessened by the engwes 
and the washerwoman in the same proportion. ‘The Jandionds 
of inns would willingly lower their prices one-half, but they ye 
obliged to pay rent all the year round, aud they must make t ¥ 
living part of the year pay for the dead; and it is always the case 
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that the weekly tenant pays more in proportion than the ycarly. 
{n most ditidles of trade the price falls in proportion to the 
demand, i. e., articles capable of an unlimited supply. A man 


may buy a lock at Birmingham for sixpence. If he wants a 
dozen he may get them at fivepence ; if a gross they will come 


down to threepence halfpenny. The reason the single one is 
higher is, that the total labour of sale is not greater on the gross 
than on the single one. The market price of beef may be four- 

nee per Ib. in the outset, but it passes through so many hands, 
all of whom must be paid, that it rises to eightpence. The 
butcher, with a small or an uncertain return, must have a large 

rot. He who has a large and certain return is content with a 
small profit. ‘The supply of sixty families would be an object for a 
decent man, in every department, to devote his time and attention 
to it, and the large dealers in provisions would be anxious to 
secure such a trade. I have taken families to make the calcula- 
tion on, each one occupying a house; but it does not follow that 
some of the houses would not be occupied by several single men. 
This conclusion is more than probable, and in such case the 
profits of the different contractors would be considerably increased 
by the substitution of grown persons for children. 

I do not purpose to enter into any very minute calculations as 
tothe exact costs or savings. My leisure will not serve for it, 
and there are moreover abundance of interested persons more 
thoroughly acquainted with the different details who would do it 
more exactly. An approximation will be sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose. The rents of the dwellings would of course vary 
with their size and embellishments, but we can take an average 
of the sixty-two separate buildings connected by the gallery, in- 
cluding the two public erections. The expensive fittings of chim- 
ney-pieces and kitchens being avoided, as well as cellars and all 
sich appurtenances, would make up nearly for the plain furniture 
and the needful warming and lighting apparatus. Reduced as 
all building material now is to a comparatively small value, and 
the prices of labour accurately digested, I should think that, one 
with another, these dwellings might be completed, ready for 
eecupancy, for about three hundred pounds each; and allowing 
amply for the erection of the engine and the working gear be- 
longing to it, the whole might be completed for about twenty- 
four thousand pounds. Allowing ten per cent. interest for the 
capital employed, in order to cover wear and tear—and this would 

@ most handsome allowance—the proprietor could afford to let 
these dwellings at forty pounds per annum each. But we will 
allow fifty. If the families were all living separate, each would 

stpposed to maintain a servant, whose annual expense would 
be from thirty-five to forty pounds. With the machinery, twenty 
Servants would do all the work in afar more efficient manner, and 


wing annual expense of servants to each family would thus 
s 0, 92. 2 ey 
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be reduced to about fifteen pounds. Lighting and w arming, \ 
an abundant supply of hot and cold water, would be performed 
much under twenty pounds, without any labour to the jnm ates, 
The price of wa: shing would be reduced at least one h; alf, for | 
washerwoman would need no horse and cart to carry home the 
clothes, and she would risk no robbery or mistakes, or bad debi, 
The price of provisions would be reduced probs ibly (o something 
like two-thirds, and variety would be attained without trouble: 
and moreover cold meats and unwholesome food would not need 
to be eaten to prevent waste. Health would benefit by this 
arrangement. 

Thus from eighty to one hundred pounds per annum would 
amply pay for lodging, domestic service, lighting, warming, aud 
washing for a family of five persons, and such perfect accommoda- 
tion as no private diy elling ever yet attained at double the expense, 
One hundred per annum would suffice to secure an ample supply 
of wholesome food in great variety, and a man with an income of 
three hundred per annum would have a third left for clothing and 
other expenses, and all this would be absolutely without the time 
of any member of the family being taken up with any duty of 
drudgery. The whole time might “be disposed of in the improve- 
ment of their own minds, or of the minds of others. ‘There would 
be no need with rational people to send children to school, as they 
might be educated at home; but if a school were required, i 
would be easy to apply the dancing and music room to that pur- 
pose during the day. ‘The teachers would of course form part of 
the establishment. Such a community of rational peop ile, well 
arranged, would offer a greater sphere of comfort t th an any other 
mode of life which our present knowledge enables us to ¢ levise. 

[t is a trial which would scarcely fail of success. The reader 
will observe that the plan is calculated for one side of a square. 
Three other similar ranges of buildings would make the ayes 
complete, and the space enclosed would serve for public walks and 
gardens. A small theatre or a lecture-room, or music-room, might 
also be erected in the centre, where the whole of the inhabitants 
might occasionally assemble. 

‘Phere are many who will at once pronounce the scheme | l0- 
pian. Let them show it to be so. Let them show that there is 
any one single portion of the plan herein set down hich 1s “a 
in actual practic e in some workshop, or private dwe iling, or clu ; 
house, or inn. If there be, I will aoree that it is Utopian, 1" 
them show that there is any thing in it beyond a combinatl 
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any practical men, versant with the exact matters in question, feel 
sy interest in the plan whose outline I have sketched, I doubt not 
that the Editor will be glad to insert any corrections of my errors, 
or any better plan they may have to offer. Our mutual object 
only tends to the promotion of human welfare, and not to the 
advocacy of any personal views. Tor my own part, 1 do not envy 
‘he ambition of that man who could for a moment prefer an 
imperfect work of his own to a pertect work of his neighbour. 

There are two modes of bringing the plan in question to bear. 
One is by means of subscription amongst the members, as the 
club-houses were originally founded ; the next is as a speculation 
of profit, or of good investment to the monied capitalist. Surely, 
+ must be worth the attention of such men as the Messrs. Cubitt, 
—a good name that, for a builder,—of whom it is said that they 
will contract with any man too idle to look after his own concerns, 
‘to build him a house, furnish it, have the beds made, the ser- 
vants hired, the wines in the cellar, and the dinner cooking, all by 
a given hour on an appointed day, and issue his dinner invitations 
into the bargain, if he chooses.’ Lord Grosvenor, also, is a great 
building speeulator, and would hardly think profit a less desirable 
thing, if it came from sixty families in middling circumstances, 
tan from the rents of twenty millionaires in Belgrave-square : or 
the noble sub-rusa@ contractor for the digging of the Birmingham 
railway might perhaps enable some skilful mechanics to take it 
in hand, for a con-si-de-ra-ti-on. 

{In the above sketch, I have endeavoured to provide for all the 
wants and luxuries which, I conceive, can tend to the greatest 
happiness of rational-minded beings. But it is evident that the 
«ume principle might be accommodated to varieties of people in 
diferent circumstances. The houses might be built close toge- 
‘her without gardens, They might be warmed and lighted in 
the present imperfect. mode, so that the saving might be only in 
the food and cookery: or, instead of separate dwellings, they 
might be sets of apartments in the same building, like the old- 
‘istioned inns: or every luxury that art could devise, might be 
heaped up inthem. But on whatever scale they might be desired, 
contend that such is the most sure mode of getting the greatest 
possible comfort with the least expenditure of pecuniary means, 
and also with the greatest freedom from anxiety of mind: for 
‘nose who wished it, there might be added establishments of 
oe and carriages to any extent which ostentation might 
require, 

But the class of persons I contemplate are such as are living 
_ fixed salaries of from three hundred to four hundred per 
ar eter Whose time is principally taken up with business, and 
ee wish to economize all the hours passed out of 

+ $8 to the greatest possible extent. 

the best locations of such an establishment in the neighbour- 
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hood of London would be Bayswater, or Kensington, or Chelsea 
or Brompton. Hilly ground should, if possible, be avoided. jn 
order to spare the horses of the omnibi, which would attend such an 
establishment in numbers for the conveyance of passengers 
Query—Could not the proprietor maintain omnibi of his own? 
When the Birmingham railway shall be available, the first twenty 
miles out may offer many suitable spots of romantic beauty, and 
the supply of provisions be rendered certain. 


Jountus Reprvives. 





THE ROYAL FESTIVAL JOB. 


It is somewhat singular, considering the progress which music 
has made in England during the preceding half century, that so 
long a time should have intervened between the last and the pre. 
sent Festivals. Since the commemoration of Handel, in 17S4, 
all the great works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethovem, and Spohr, 
have been written, translated, introduced into this country ; but 
though performed, repeatedly, at the great provincial Festivals, 
never heard, on the same scale of grand combination, in the me- 
tropolis. The reign of William IV. seemed, to those who have 
long desired such an exhibition of talent, more propitious than 
those of his brother or father. George III. tolerated only one 
composer—Handel ; George IV. never courted or suffered the 
gaze of his subjects. Any thing which would have dragged him 
from his Windsor fortress into open day, was hateful to him. His 
brother is more willing to look his subjects in the face: and, 
hence, the endeavour to obtain his presence and patronage for a 
Festival was more likely to succeed. ‘The commemoration 1 
1784 was undertaken for the benefit of the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians, an admirable institution, (to which Handel bequeathed 
£1,000,) and the Westminster Hospital, and these charities, shared 
£7,000 between them. When the late Festival was first talked 
of, it was expected and intended by those who first planned it, 
that a similar appropriation of profits should be made to these 
and other charitable institutions, and it becomes our duty now r 
expose the dirty trick by which this purpose has been defeated, a 
the whole affair assumed the character of a pitiful job ; while the 
liberality of the public, instead of flowing ina charitable direc 
tion, has been diverted into the muddy pool of monopoly eet 
trigue. The Festival has been managed by and for the eat 
benefit of the directors of an Institution in Tenterden-stree!, 
known by the name of the ‘Royal Musical Academy. ae 
school was got up by Lord Burghersh, (the son of the Har : 
West moreland,) and is well adapted to concentrate the erp J 
of the music-market in his own proper person and that of a fe 
titled associates. This sprig of nobility, who has the misfortune 
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to fancy himself a second Rossini, through his father’s influence 
got himself appointed, some years since, (in the good old borough- 
mongering times,) ambassador to Ilorence, where he followed his 
propensity by writing operas, masses, and other musical composi- 
tions. He found there, that music was not open to free compe- 
‘ition, as in England, but placed under aristocratic control: and, 
on his return, he endeavoured to accomplish for himself and a 
few patrician associates, a similar monopoly and control. With 
this view he set up this ‘Tenterden-street concern; and during the 
period of its existence, (about twelve years, ) every diplomatic art 
has been resorted to in order to effect this object. It has, how- 
ever, failed—utterly and deplorably : of which the best proof is, 
that no singer or player who has derived his or her education from 
that school, has taken any principal rank either as a singer or 
player, at either our theatres or concert-rooms. To those who 
know the miserably-imperfect training of the scholars, this is no 
wonder. Meanwhile, the concern got into debt ; puffing and in- 
triguing were unavailing ; and those who troubled themselves to 
inquire about it, saw that it was not only base in principle, dis- 
graceful in purpose, but contemptible in produce. In this state 
of things the plan of a Festival began to be talked of. ‘The diree- 
tors of the concern got the ear of the King, forestalled the intended 
application, and assumed the management of the affair. But, 
conscious that if this, their principal object, was thrust promi- 
nently before the public, the scheme would be seen through and 
exposed in the very bud, they assembled ‘ ‘The Royal Society of 
Musicians,’ and requested their co-operation and assistance in 
carrying on the work. A numerous meeting took place, and a 
committee of management was appointed—consisting of Messrs. 
Bishop, Attwood, ‘I’. Cooke, Weichsel, Horsley, Adams, Vaughan, 
and many other eminent and competent professional men, Some 
weeks elapsed, and this committee began to wonder at not being 
called together. At length they were’summoned, and coolly told 
that the Directors of the Tenterden-street Academy had taken 
the management of the affair into their own hands, and that they 
neither needed nor would accept any further assistance in its pro- 
secution!! ‘This began to open the eyes of these gentlemen, who 
now found out that, having obtained the sanction of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, the purpose of the ‘ exclusive’ Committee 
was answered—who had employed them as a ladder to climb to 
their present elevation, and now, sans cérémonie, kicked it down. 

hey now also found out that the apportionment of the profits 
rested entirely with this ‘Select Vestry, as well as the choice of 
the band, and that even themselves were not secure of an engage- 
= mit. Charity, they knew, began at home; and the Select 
Ma eg: encumbered with certain debts in consequence of 
Siees nded musical monopoly, would naturally discharge them, 

Preterence to the claims of starving fiddlers, or pennyless widows 
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and orphans. They struggled, they remonstrated, but in vain: 
they were caught in the toils of a net from which there wa. ‘ 
escape. They knew that they were completely in the hans .¢ 
the Select, for even their engagements were dependent ion my 
they were now aware that. tlic latter had it in their power to als 
a single shilling, and no more, as_the share of profit from whieh 
their wives and children were expected to benefit. They had yy 
alternative, but absolute, unconditional submission—and 
they did. 


Enthroned in their new office, and ‘decked in a little brief 
authority,’ humbue and mtrigue soon became the order of the 
day. Without radder, chart, or compess, they exposed them- 
selves to the derision of all who had derived knowledge from 
musical education or experience, by the most senscless and stupid 
puffs. ‘The band was to consist of 1,200 performers, every bods 
was to be engaged, and the Festival was to exceed every similar 
attempt in history. And while this game was played off with 
the public, all Kinds of mean, underhand arts were ( mployed in 
the engagement of the band. An individual was appointed 1 
preside at the organ who was not even an organ-player; a foreigner 
was engaged to lead English music, while one of our best English 
leaders was excluded, The Italian singers from the Opera were 
engaged, on exorbitant terms, to spoil sacred music in the Abbey; 
experienced and meritorious professors were displaced to make 
room for jenorant and conceited boys; professional singers of 
established reputation were rudely thrust out, that pupils of 
favoured masters might find admission ; while the chorns-singers 
and ripieno instrumentalists were treated with insolence, and con- 
demned to submit to the most degrading terms, Among the 
principal singers at this ‘ unparalleled display of national talent’ 
occur these names; who they are, and whence they earned this 
distinction, the Select Vestry can only tell:—Mrs. Seymour, Miss 
Chambers, Miss Lloyd, Miss ‘Turner, Miss Wagstaff ; Messrs. 
Stretton, F. Robinson, W. Robinson, and several others, who, we 
guess, must have wondered how they got there, or what gave 
them any title or claim to principalship. — : 

In the engagement of the principal instrumentalists there Ww 
little or no choice. The Opera, Philharmonic, Drury-lane, and 
Covent-garden bands formed the main pillars of the orchestra, 
and, as far as they were concerned, every thing was safe. 

The next step was to make the selections—to choose t! 
for performance. Had any set of musicians met for such a pur 
pose, with such means at their disposal, their attention woul 
naturally have been directed to the greatest works, in turn, ol the 
greatest masters; one of each of which would have been give™ 
But the managers’ plan of proceeding had rendered this imprac- 
ticable. They had already engaged 23 ladies, 
(boys and girls-included,) as principal singers, anc 
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must be found for them to do—competent or incompetent they 
must all show up. ‘To accomplish this, our musical functionaries 
et to work to improve and piece out one of Handel's oratorios, 
They had announced the performance of * Isracl in Kgypt ;" but 
they discovered that this oratorio had very few songs. Never 
mind-—* make some, Introduce some’ —and it was so. Common- 
place, trashy airs out of his operas were fitted to more trashy 
words, and thrust into this splendid work. ‘Thus were a few of 
the Misses provided for; the defacing Handel’s great oratorio 
being a much less evil than the exclusion of a young lady (espe- 
cially if a pupil of the Academy) from the bill. ‘They then set 
to work to concoct what they called a selection, upon the principle 
of what is called a ‘medley-overture, where all sorts of tunes, 
quick and slow, new and old, English and foreign, are jumbled 
together, some entire, some by halves, and played in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘Thus we had a whole chorus of Handel, then a quarter 
of a movement of Haydn, a scrap of a song from Mozart, an 
anthem of Purcell, and part of a guartett of Beethoven, The 
words, in some instances, came in the following order :—* Who 
takest away the sins of the world, pity us and receive our inter- 
cession: and life everlasting. Amen! And being incarnate of 
the Holy Ghost, from Mary the virgin, became man.’ In these, 
and many other instances, detached portions of sentences were 
culled from various places and joined together, producing the 
effect of cross-readings in a newspaper. <A selection of sacred 
music should discover some knowledge of the different stages and 
schools of the art; the component parts should be classed with 
shall, assorted with taste, and every piece so displayed as to range 
and blend and harmonize with those near it. Who, in arranging 
a gallery of pictures, would not be guided by a similar principle ? 
Who would jumble Flemish, Italian, Dutch, and Mnglish together, 
regardless of character, subject, colouring, or school? Who, on 
the stage, would place detached scenes from the following pieces 
in this order :—Hamlet and the Ghost, Paul Pry and Mrs. Supple, 
Jaffier and Belvidera, Cowslip and Lingo, and so on. But pre- 
cisely such was the grouping of the self-created Committee ; every 
thing was out of its order, and severed from its connexion, 

_ The next work of the Select was to construct the orchestra. 
They had given out that it was to hold ¢ a larger number of per- 
formers than any previous festival.’ A journeyman-carpenter 
and a two-foot rule would have proved the impossibility of this ; 
but they scorned all vulgar notions of square and rule, and seemed 
tothink that the walls of the Abbey were elastic. Unluckily, they 
Were not found so in practice. An orchestra which would place 
the band before the view of the audience, must be situated between 
the pillars; but this, it was found, would not hold more than 
350 performers. What was to be done? 'The chorus was crowded 
into the side-aisles, where they were invisible to nineteen-twentieths 
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of the audience, and where more than half their power yw 
tirely lost. 

And such were the handiworks of this enlightened body. Jy 
every thing that they touched, the marks of incompetency, or te 
slime of jobbing, were visible. But the public knew little and 
cared less about the dirty process by which the affair was carried 
on. Probably the daily papers supplied only the information 
which those who had an interest in the affair took care to furnish. 
The puppet-show is now over, and it is time that the puppet. 
movers should be known. ‘This duty we have endeavoured to 
discharge ; to strip the whole humbug of its mystery and intrigue 
and to let it be known why, how, and wherefore the Roval Mu- 
sical Festival was undertaken. 

Have we then derived no pleasure from the Festival? Unques. 
tionably we have. The band, spite of all jobbing, and the choral 
music, spite of all hinderances and impediments, was, occasionally, 
grand, Of the principal singers, Braham alone deserves any 
notice, and even he contented himself with the same songs we 
have heard him sing every Lent Oratorio Season for thirty years. 
Malibran, incomparably the finest singer of sacred music now 
living—for great as she is on the theatre, she is still greater when 
employed on the impassioned airs of Handel—Malibran, the only 
singer able to carry through a Festival of this kind, was no! 
engaged, though in London. Perhaps she might have displaced 
Miss A , or interfered with Miss B , a sufficient reason, 
doubtless, for her exclusion. These managers seem to have 
thought that a display of mere numerical force was sufficient, for- 
getting that fifty or five hundred ciphers will not make a single 
unit. It was altogether the very worst display of solo singing we 
ever have heard at a lestival. Even Grisi failed, simply because 
the right application of her powers was not regarded. Her range 
is a limited one, and the Opera House is her element; in the 
church she falters, gasps, and struggles, like an animal in an 
exhausted receiver. A similar display of ignorance pervaded the 
cast of most of the pieces—good and bad singers were joined 
together, and English style and pronunciation were barbarously 
associated with that of Italy. In short, all kinds of blunders, 
inconsistencies, and incongruities, were the result of this indecent 
and scandalous job. Commencing with a dirty intrigue, It has 
ended with an explosion of ignorance. - 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


(In the Notes for last month, during the course of some observations on the 
display of Tory feeling at the Oxford Commemoration, occurred the fol- 
lowing passage :—* The only remark (beyond an occasional interjection 
of contempt) which we have heard from the lips of any Radical on the affair, 
was an expression of regret that a place pretending to be the fountain: head 
of morality and religion, should teach its youth to cheer a Lyndhurst and 
a Wynford ; as if the youth of the London University should toss up their 
hats for Mr. Wakley or Mr. Whittle Harvey.’ The writer of the Notes 
is anxious to state, that, from an unlucky concurrence of circumstances, 
the above passage went through the press without having been seen by 
the editor; and the writer himself, on subsequent consideration, feels that 
he had no right, even when repeating what was actually said by another 
person, to introduce into a printed disccurse the names of individuals in 
connexion with implied reflections upon their moral characters. On the 
subject of the imputations, great or small, merited or unmerited, cur- 
rent against any of the four persons mentioned, the writer does not pretend 
to know any thing but what the publie knows: that the imputations 
existed was all that his argument required, and their existence is so 
universally notorious, that he did not conceive himself to be adding to 
their notoriety by his allusion. But no one has a right to presume 
that his words are of no consequence, when they contribute, in how- 
ever slight a degree, to swell a hostile cry against any of his fellow- 
creatures; and the present writer, who, on principle, denies that private 
life is a fit subject to be made amenable through the press to the juris- 
diction of the general public, ought not to have lent himself to the ex- 
ecution of the verdict pronounced by so incompetent a tribunal, even 
had that verdict been (what in some of these cases it certainly is not, 
and in none of them does he know it to be) decided and unanimous. In 
fact, it is when the charges against any person become the subject of 
incidental and cursory allusion—it is then, and not before, that the bulk of 
mankind, who have given little or no attention to the evidence for the 
charges, conclude them to be proved. A writer who permits himself such 
allusions, incurs, therefore, a most serious moral responsibility ; and no 
one ought to do so who has not formed his judgment on the case with the 
care, deliberateness, and solemnity of a judicial act. ] 


2ist June. The alleged increase of crime.*--It is recorded that 
King Charles the Second, in one of his merry moods, requested the 
Royal Society to explain the fact that a fish has no weight when 
weighed in its own element, The philosophers laid their heads together, 
and thought of a variety of explanations, but forgot to verify the fact 
itself, which was a mere invention of the jocular monarch. A similar 
blunder appears to us to have been fallen into by the House of Lords 
last night, and by many others among those who occupy themselves 
with public affairs, They are all quarrelling over conflicting theories as 
to the causes of the increase of crime, and actually debating whether 
the increase is caused by education! forgetting, meanwhile, to ascertain 
Whether crime has increased, We have never seen or heard of any 
evidence of increase which appeared to us deserving of the slightest 
regard. It is astonishing, not only how little pains mankind will take 
'o get at the truth, on matters which are every body’s concern, and not 


* This and the followin i itory’ 
g note are those alluded to in ‘The Repository’ of last 
month as postponed for want of room, =" 
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theirs peculiarly, but also how little evidence contents them 
case, as ground for believing assertions the most deanle 
the highest interests of their country and of their kind. “A somewhat 
greater numerical account of commitments or convictions durine + 7 
three years, will prove to them, beyond a doubt, that the Jabousin: 
classes are becoming fearfully demoralized; and if you presume. 
suspend your judgment, and desiderate further proof, you are reputed a 
disregarder of ‘facts. Facts! no: it is not facts we disvegaid. jj 
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unfounded inferences from them. Grant that convictions have incye 
—grant, even, that the increase is permanent and not temporary, arising 
from general and not local causes ; does it follow that more crimes are 
committed? May it not be merely that a greater number are detected. 
or that a greater number are prosecuted? Though, perhaps, m 


ase , 


criminals at some period of their career undergo punishment, the 
immense majority of crimes go unpunished. It has been calculated by 
solicitors, the best authorities on such a subject, that in London a youth 
who begins business as a thief may reckon upon not less than six years 
of impunity before he is removed by legal process. Here is ‘ample 
room and verge enough’ for a large increase of convictions without any 
increase of crime. 

‘Some years ago a worthy city-magistrate distinguished himself by 
extraordinary activity in the performance of the duties of his mayoralty. 
Ife gave, at the same time, a corresponding energy to the police of the 
city, and the consequence was that a greater number of cases by several 
hundreds were brought before him than was ever known to have been 
investigated by any other chief magistrate. Such is the habit of looking 
to these returns alone’ (the returns of commitments and convictions) * 
showing the state of crime in any given district, that we have seen it 
charged in print, and heard it mentioned by public men, as a reproach 
to this magistrate, that more crime had been committed in the city 
during his mayoralty than during any other.’* 

Again, have there been no circumstances to diminish the reluctance 0! 
injured persons to prosecute? Has not the severity of punishments 
Within the last few years been greatly mitigated ? Is it not by an inno- 
vation introduced within the last few years, that prosecutors are allowed 
their expenses? Many increased facilities of other kinds have also o! 
late years been afforded to prosecutors and witnesses. Has not a notion 
grown up within a few years, (we believe a very false one,) that the m- 
creased mildness of prison-discipline has made our gaols not only no longer 
the dens of horror they were, but places where the prisoner 1s actually too 
comfortable, and too well off? and has this opinion no tendency to weaken 
the scruples which good men felt about sending a fellow creature thither : 
One principal chapter of the criminal calendar,—juvenile delinquency,— 
has grown up almost entirely of late years; nut because boys did »* 
lormerly steal apples, but because formerly when they stole them they 
were whipped and sent home, while now they are prosecuted and sent to 
gaol, This change is probably owing to increased mildness of soos 
ners; men can no longer bear to convert themselves into executioners 
yet, if there have been any increase of crime, here is as likely a CaN 
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of it as any other: for the child, whom a brief though severe punish- 
ment immediately following the offence might have deterred from a 
repetition of it, usually comes out of gaol irreclaimably corrupted. 

But though there is no sufficient reason to believe that. crime has 
‘nereased, nobody in his senses can doubt that it wi/? increase, if we do 
not carefully watch and promptly remove everything in our institutions 
which operates as an incentive to it. Persevere in the present adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws, and the whole of the agricultural population 
will, ina few years, be converted into criminals. What else can you 
look for, When you shall have completely succeeded in obliterating from 
the minds of ‘the agricultural labourers, all traces of any line of 
demarcation between what is theirs, and what is other people’s; and 
ersuaded them that they have a right to whatever their wants require— 
they being the best judges of their own wants? Whether crime have 
increased or not, the administration of the Poor Laws is a grand source 
of future increase which must be removed. Another, is the inadequacy 
of our police-arrangements ; which have not kept pace with the growth 
of wealth and population, but afford less protection to property than 
any police-systein in Europe, and that too in the country where there is 
most to protect. What wonder, again, if crime should be found to in- 
crease, When, after gradually ceasing to inflict, we have at last ceased 
even to threaten, capital punishment, except for a few of the most odious 
offences; while, by the admission of every competent witness, from Lord 
Liverpool formerly to Earl Grey now, we have no secondary punish- 
ments but what are almost worse than none at all. Lord Liverpool 
admitted the evil and let it alone ; perhaps feeling as Louis the Fifteenth 
did, when he talked of the fine things he would do if he were Minister. 
An English Minister seldom considers himself as Minister for the pur- 
pose of doing any useful thing which he is not obliged to do. Some- 
thing better might have been hoped from the present Ministers ; but they 
are (we say it without presumption) too ignorant ; they have neither read 
chough, nor reflected enough. The most accomplished man among them, 
without question, is Lord Brougham ; and is it not truly deplorable, after 
all that has been given in evidence, and argued, and written on the subject, 
to find Lord Brougham still advocating the maintenance of transporta- 
tion as a punishment, and Lord Denman supporting him? Both these 
law-lords pledge their professional experience that transportation 7s 
dreaded. Yes; but by whom? ‘Transportation is like death: a ter- 
rible punishment to the innocent, a most severe one even to the almost 
mnocent; but to the criminal by profession, an object of almost entire 
disregard, | 
vt the Lord Chancellor will not read Mr. Bentham, or Archbishop 
Whately, or any of the philosophical writers on the theory of punish- 
ment, he can surely find time to read a work of less pretensions, Mr. 
Wakefield’s * Letter from Jack Ketch to Mr. Justice Alderson,’ a 
pamphlet which may be purchased for threepence of Mr. Effingham 

ison, and which all who have threepence to spare ought to read, 

21st June. Debate on the Universities Admission Bill—It is not a 
favourable symptom of the state of the public mind, when a great 
ik is made about little things. What is it that the Dissenters want ? 
Wea or is it that their sons should herd with lords’ sons? If 

Ty they ought to know, and by taking the proper means they 
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may know, that Cambridge and Oxford are among the last places where 
any person wishing for education, and knowing what it is, would £0 to 
scek it. No one goes to Cambridge or Oxford for the education he ex. 
pects to find there. The sons of the aristocracy go because their fathers 
went, and because it is gentlemanly to have been there. Those who are 
to be clergymen go, because it is very difficult otherwise to get into 
orders. Those who are to be barristers go, because they save two years 
of their apprenticeship by it, and because a fellowship is a considerable 
help at the outset of their career. No one else goes at all. 

One of the most important objects, certainly, with which Parliament or 
a Ministry could occupy itself, would be to make the Universities really 
places of education ; to clean out those sinks of the narrowest and most 
grovelling Church-of-Englandism, and convert them into reservoirs of 
sound learning and genuine spiritual culture. But is this what the 
Dissenters are striving for? Nothing of the sort. The place remaining 
as it is, all they solicit is, permission to subject their children to its per- 
nicious influences. 

Unless we would become a nation of mere tradesmen, endowed insti- 
tutions of education must exist. There must be places where the 
teachers can afford to teach other things than those which parents (who 
in nine cases out of ten, think only of qualifying thcir children to get 
on in life) spontaneously call for. There must be places where those 
kinds of knowledge and culture, which have no obvious tendency to better 
the fortunes of the possessor, but solely to enlarge and exalt his moral and 
intellectual nature, shall be, as Dr. Chalmers expresses it, obtruded 
upon the public. And these places must be so constituted, that they 
shall be looked up to by the public; that parents who are too narrow- 
minded to see of themselves what is good, shall believe it to be yood 
because it is there taught. In order that benefits which we estimate so 
highly may not be lost ; in order that the means may stil! be preserved 
of maintaining places of education, which shall not be the subservient 
slaves of the upinions and desires of the vulgar—we would have those 
means rescued from the hands of men who render the very idea of re- 
sisting the spirit of the age at once odious and contemptible—men who 
differ from their age chiefly by wanting its good points ; who combine 
the worldly spirit of the present times with the indolence of monks, 
and the bigotry and sectarianism of two centuries ago. The first scholar 
in Great Britain, and the only clergyman of the Church of England 
who has acquired a European reputation, has just been ejected from his 
lectureship in the most liberal college of the most liberal of the two 
Universities, for asserting in a printed pamphlet, that the University 
does not give religious education ; an assertion which every member 
the University knows to be true. And Dissenters would send their sons 
to be educated by these men! Rather, if their sons had been already 
there, they ought to have indignantly withdrawn them. 

But the degrees of the Universities are of importance for professional 
purposes. Be it so: there, then, lies the evil; there apply your remedy. 
Abolish the monopoly of the Universities. Until public opmion shal 
have ripened for a reform in the places themselves, the law whic 
should be enacted by Parliament is not one for admitting Dissenters 
degrees, but one for rendering degrees no longer necessary for the en 
Joyment of any civil privileges. The title for exercising a profession 
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should be a good education, wheresoever acquired : not the fact of hav- 
ing been educated at a certain place, least of all at a bad place, The 
certificates of Oxford and Cambridge should pass current only at their 
intrinsic value; and those of every other place of education should do 
the same. 

In the debate last night, Mr. Ewart, of Liverpool, an active and 
valuable Member of Parliament, had the courage to say that the educa- 
tion of our higher ranks is below that of some other countries. This 
notorious truth having excited a murmur, Mr. Ewart defended himself 
bythe instance of Germany, and by rather an unfortunate one, that of 
the United States. We have always understood that in America there 
is still less of sound literary and philosophical instruction than even 
here, and that the superiority of that country consists in the superior 
education of the poorer classes, not of the richer, Mr. Ewart might 
have said ‘ Germany and France.’ 

If Mr. Ewart exhibited one kind of courage, two members for 
Universities exhibited another kind. My. Estcourt held up Oxford and 
Cambridge as the two great causes of the prevalence of Christianity in 
this kingdom. ‘ He would say, Do not disturb us ; allow us to go on 
as we have done, launching into the world young men perfectly capable 
of carrying that religion into every relation of life.’ Mr. Goulburn 
adjured every parent, who had sent his son to a University, to ‘ reflect 
what he (the son) might have been, had not his passions been subdued 
by daily and regular devotion.’ This is rather a bold offer to let the tree 
be judged by its fruits. Will Mr. Estcourt’s and Mr. Goulburn’s con- 
stituents bear out their representatives in this challenge? Will they 
allow judgment to pass upon the Universities according to the practical 
regard paid by the majority of the pupils to Christianity, considered as 
enjoining them to subdue what Mr. Goulburn is complimentary enough 
tocall their ‘ passions?’ Solvuntur risu tabule. We admit that those 
venerable places succeed in inspiring the young men with highly 
friendly feelings towards religion, in common with the other institu- 
tions of the State, and a very proper respect for the Deity, as one of the 
constituted authorities. 

4th July. The Chancellor's Declaration against the Taxes on Poli- 
tical Information.—A good aim (how often it has been remarked) is 
seldom lost ; if the good object aimed at be not furthered, some other of 
perhaps equal value is so. Mr. O’Connell’s motion for the reform of the 
law of libel will be the destruction of the taxes on knowledge. That 
question, after being discussed and apparently lost for the session, was 
referred to the Committee on the Law of Libel. Lord Brougham attended 
that Committee as a witness, and said and unsaid all manner of liberal 
and ultra-liberal things on the libel question; but when interrogated as 
to the taxes on newspapers and political tracts, he delivered a firm, 
steady, and well-reasoned opinion in condemnation of them. Last night 
he repeated this opinion in the House of Lords, and intimated his inten- 
ton of bringing the subject before Parliament. There is little doubt 
that these taxes will be taken off at the beginning of the next session ; 
for this is one of the subjects on which there is reason to believe the 
Chancellor to be really in earnest; and we see that he now considers 

¢ time to be come for carrying his opinion into effect. 

There will now, therefore, be vastly greater facilities than were ever 
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before known for the diffusion of important truth among the people, and 
also of mischievous error. But up to this time error has had the field 
to itself. Truth will now, for the first time, have its natural cliances of 
superiority. In the immensely increased enber of readers which wi) 
be the effect of the cheapness of newspapers and political tracts, any 
writers of talent may hope, whatever be their sentiments, to find 4 
quantity of support necessary for a moderate degree of success, without 
prostituting themselves to the hired advocacy of the opinions in vogue, 

5th July. The Irish Tithe Bill—This will not do. Sir Rober 
Peel last night uttered a sentiment which is the bitterest censure upon 
many of the ‘acts of the present Ministry :—‘ OF all the vulgar acts o} 
government to which a Ministry can resort, the solving of political dif 
ficulties by putting their hands into the public purse is ihe most vulgar,’ 
That is the art by which the Ministry are attempting to solve the diffi- 
culty of Irish tithe. 

For centuries the English oligarchy have billetted their own priesthoo! 
upon a hostile nation, until that nation positively will not bear the insult 
and injury one hour longer, No appeal to reason, justice, or even the 
fear of ultimate consequences, las been hearkened to. The Trish have, 
therefore, taken the only ineans which were left them ; they refuse to 
pay. The English oligarchy, Whig and Tory, through their organ 
Lord Grey, and “through: all their other organs, proclaim: that this is all 
the fault of agitators; that the Irish would have gone on paying the 
hostile priesthood for ever, if it had not been for O’Connell ; and that 
O'Connell is a demon, for having, on their own showing, accomplished 
what no person recorded in history ever did without being reputed by 
posterity a hero, After having thus exhaled unavailing resentment 
against O'Connell, the Ministry proceed to give up to him the object he 
contends for. The tithe is no longer to be appropriated exclusively to 
the use of the un-Irish Church. But it is not convenient to make up 
their minds this year, to what purpose it shall be appropuate d. For the 

sake of six months’ ease to Ministers, two-fifths of the tithe are to be 
flung away. If the landlords will only be so good as to collect it for 
us, they may keep forty per cent., and we will “only ask them for the 
remaining sixty. This is rather a large discount to give for present 
payment, 

Why so eager to save all we can this year, as if next year the whole 
would have e\ vaporated, or fallen into the sea? The entire produce of 
the land will be there next year as well as this year, and may be laid 
hold of by taxation then as well as now, for any purpose to which the 
sentiments of the people are not violently opposed, If the new appTo- 
priauion meditated for next year be of a kind not obnoxious to the pe ople, 
the whole tithe will be as readily paid by them as three- fifths of it, Hf 
the contrary be the case, it will be as impossible to levy three-fifths, or 
even one-fifih, as the whole, Itis notto the tithe, as tithe, that the [rish 
people object, but to the payment of it to a hostile priesthood. Let that 
cease, and you may secure the whole fund with ease. _inn con- 
tinue, even one year longer, and you will never, during the eurrency of 
existing leases, realize another farthing, In any sense it is absw rd, 
permanently, and under the pledge of the national faith, to abandon to 
the landlords two-fifths of what they will gain in their rents, on the exe 
piration of the present leases , by the abolition of tithe. What harm: if no 
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tithe at all is paid this year?) Wait ull the next. To support the in- 
cumbents for one year, there will be no difficulty in raising a sum by loan 
on the security of the future fund. ¥ 
18th July. The Ministerial Changes.—The ministry has lost its 
chief, and is about to go on with little other alteration. The change, 
however, is not a trifling one. The occasion seems insignificant, com- 
ared With the magnitude of the result ; butso seemed the division on 
the Civil List, which turned out the Wellington Ministry. In both cases, 
what seemed the cause was but the pebble in the road, which shook to 
pieces the already crazy vehicle. arr 

Lord Grey could not long remain Minister after the Reform Bill. He 
was the man to carry through a Reform Bill, not the man to execute it. 
We say this not in disparagement, but, on the contrary, with the most 
unfeigned respect. Lord Grey is a far braver man, a loftier man, a 
man of greater dignity of character, with more of the heroic in his compo- 
sition, than any member of what is now the Ministry, or than all of them 
put together. But he is of the old school; they are willing to be of the 
new. Lord Grey has principles, they are men of shifts and circum- 
stances; but his principles are unfit for these times, and he cannot 
change them. He is the very man he was in 1789. Age has neither 
corrupted him nor brought him wisdom. 

When Lord Grey, in early youth, adopted Reform principles, the 
people of England were mostly satisfied with the main features of their 
institutions, and complained only of extravagant expenditure and a few 
superficial abuses. If Reform had been carried at that time, these would 
have been remedied, and the social machine generally would have re- 
mained untouched. The people would not have had their eyes opened to 
the great and rapidly-increasing vices of their social polity in general. 
Government would have been cheap and bad, and so it would have 
remained until the mere progress of philosophy, unaided by any pre- 
vious alienation of the people from the ruling classes, had convinced 
them of its defects. This might have required centuries. ‘Times are 
altered now; but Lord Grey is still of the same mind. Le still sees no 
evils in our social condition, but those which the people then saw ; and if 
he had his way, Reform would now lead to no consequences but those to 
Which it would then have led. But fifty years of public discontent, 
though they have made no changes in Lord Grey’s opinions, have made 
a wonderful revolution in those of mankind. ‘The people are now pos- 
sessed with an opinion that their institutions, en masse, are in many 
respects bad, and a cause of evil to them. Lord Grey partly perceives 
and recognises as a fact, the prevalence of this new opinion, but without 
any perception of its justice ; and his object—his conscientious object— 
8 to prevent the new opinion from having its way; to stem the current 
Which has set in towards change. A man who thus resists the just and 
hecessary tendencies of his times is not fit to be Minister. It may be 
Very fit that those tendencies should be moderated, but by their friends, 
hot by their enemies. ; 

Lord Grey has recently, in a most forcible manner, expressed his sense 
of the folly of those who resist the spirit of the age;’ nur would he 
have Opposed any obstinate or rash resistance to that spirit; but being 
at heart its foe, he would have done his utmost to discountenance it, 
aad would have embroiled himself with it in his own despite ; as this 
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very affair of the Irish Coercion Bill, which has broken up the Minisiry 
exemplifies. ‘f 

It was believed, even before the late disclosures, that the renewal of 
the Coercion Bill had been forced upon the other Members of the 
Cabinet by Lord Grey. It is well known that to Lord Grey are to be 
attributed all the foolish ebullitions of the Ministry, in King’s Speeches 
and otherwise, against Mr. O’Connell. This could not but be. _[rish 
agitation and Mr. O’Connell, must appear in a quite other light to 
Lord Grey than to Reformers of a less antiquated school. To others 
they may seem the exceptionable, and even dangerous, but most effica. 
cious, instruments of the accomplishment of a great public good: to 
him they cannot but appear as noxious influences, which, by bringing a 
country to the verge of anarchy, force upon Parliament the adoption of 
measures, which, although justifiably conceded to necessity, are in them- 
selves wholly to be deprecated. Let Mr. O’Connell be what he will, to us 
he is the enemy of evil, to Lord Grey he is the enemy of good. Lord 
Grey therefore regards him with aversion, and would pass Coercion Bills 
to restrain his operations. The other Ministers perhaps think no better 
of the man, but they probably think quite as much good as evil of the 
effects of his influence. 

In losing Lord Grey the Cabinet has lost the greater part of such 
weight of personal reputation as it possessed; it will now have little 
strength, save that which it may derive from its measures. We fear it 
has lost most of its real strength of character also; it will now be a 
mere straw on the surface of the waters; it will drift forward with the 
current, or backward with the eddy ; it will be more afraid of the people, 
but also more afraid of the Peers. In Lord Grey, what seemed fear of 
the Peers was, we believe sincerely, fear for the Peers; he could not 
bear that their obstinacy should ruin them; he threw himself between 
them and the people, and spared them the shock of a conflict with public 
opinion, by bearing the brunt of it himself. The present Ministers will 
do nothing of this sort. Truckle to the Lords they may, if the people 
will let them; but (except Lord Lansdowne and perhaps one other at 
most) we doubt if there isa man among them who, if he thought cir- 
cumstances required it, would not turn the whole order out of doors 
without a pang. 

The people, therefore, have their cause in their own hands. Let 
them make it less trouble to quarrel with the Lords than with them, and 
their object, whatever it be, will quite surely be gained. 

23d July.—Lord Brougham’s Speech on the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill—We have never studied to direct the reader’s attention to the 
infirmities of individuals; and we are least of all inclined to dwell upon 
those of the Lord Chancellor; because, with many weaknesses, and 
even some littlenesses, we believe him to have higher and better asp! 
tions, and a more genuine sympathy with mankind, than any other man 
In power, or who has held power in England for many years. We 
shall therefore, of all his recent exhibitions in the House of Lords (by 
which he little knows how grievously he has lost ground in public 
estimation,) confine ourselves to the most recent, that on the Poor 
Law Bill ; and to this we shall advert solely for the purpose of discon- 
necting that Bill from the speculative opinions in disapprobation © 
Poor Laws in general, with which Lord Brougham, on his own 
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showing most unnecessarily, and as_we conceive most mischievously, 
thought proper to encumber it. As might have been expected, the 
uivantage thus given has been eagerly seized by the enemies of the 
Bill, ‘The Times’ exclaims, that the truth has come out at last, and 
that the real object of the Poor Law reformers is now visible. 
Whether ‘ The Times’ asserts this factiously or ignorantly, it is probable 
that many, who have no opportunity of being better informed, will share 
the impression. 

Now, if there be any thing which may be predicated with certainty of 
the Poor Law Bill it is this, that if carried into effect in the spirit in 
which it is conceived, it will leave no excuse whatever for attempting to 
abolish Poor Laws, It affords the means by which society may guarantee 
a subsistence to every one of its members, without producing any of the 
fatal consequences to their industry and prudence, which though 
arising only from the manner in which the law has been administered, 
have been erroneously supposed to be inseparable from its principle. 

We hold a public provision for the poor to be an indispensable part 
of the institutions of every civilized country. To put the least dignified 
consideration first, it is necessary even as part of a system of police ; for 
where such a provision does not exist, there must be unbounded tolera- 
tion of mendicity, the very worst species of pauperism next to that which 
now exists in the southern counties of England. Besides, it is impos- 
sible to refuse to an innocent person in want, that subsistence which you 
will be obliged to afford to him as soon as he becomes a criminal. 
Let mere poverty be attended with consequences equal to the most ter- 
rible of your punishments, and the chances of crime will be preferred to 
the certainty of starvation—Secondly, Poor Laws are necessary on still 
higher grounds of public policy ; as the only means by which an alliance 
can be established between the pecuniary interest of the rich and the 
comfort and independence of the poor.—Lastly, Poor Laws are required 
by the plainest dictates of justice; since it is monstrous that human 
creatures, Who exercised no choice in being born, should be starved for 
the fault of their progenitors. There is food enough on the earth for all 
who are alive, and society has motives, short of capital punishment, by 
which it can enforce, when enforce it must, any necessary restraint upon 
the increase of the numbers of mankind. : 

Che anti- poor-law doctrine is now almost universally exploded among 
political economists, though political economy still continues to be most 
unjustly burthened with the discredit of it, and though Lord Brougham 
loubtless thought he proved himself a master in the science by professing 
mich sity po Of the prudence of perking in the faces of 
teahoos : aa H: iorrent to them, on an _occasion when those 
The Chronic per ectly irrelevant, we say nothing, as we think with 
daseli ronicle, ‘that statesmen are not to be very severely reproached for 

¥ 5 and we are well pleased to find that Lord Brougham, after so 
many years of public life, has at last, for once, lain under that reproach. 
Bs i ie he Rich and the Poor.—A certain Major Pitman, a 

ach of ma ee ae 4 ~ Devon, having been convicted before a 
assaults i es m etty Sessions, of a series of most brutal 

ed, with scarcely any provocation, upon his maid- 
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continued through two days; the following was the decision of th: 
Bench : 

‘From the very difficult situation in which we are placed with a 
brother magistrate, we could have wished that we had not had the case 
to decide. ‘The Court, however, is unanimously of opinion that this cas, 
is not of sufficient importance to be sent to the Sessions; they do con. 
sider the assault proved, and do adjudicate the full penalty of fire 
pounds to be paid by the defendant.’ 

Assuredly all persons in England, of whatever sex or age, who hap- 
pen to be weak of body, have abundant reason to be grateful for the 
mildness and humanity of modern manners ; for it is now proclaimed to 
the world that any person of property and station, who is sufliciently a 
brute in his own nature, and is not ashamed of being considered go by 
others, may beat and kick his female servants to any pitch, short of 
danger to life or limb, and may insult them with any degree of con- 
tumely, without incurring from the justice of his country the slightest 
inconvenience. Suppose that this girl had a brother, or a lover, who 
had resented the injury to her, let us say only by knocking down the 
wretch who committed it; was there a man on that Bench who would 
not have thought him most leniently dealt with by being sent for only 
a month to the tread-mill? And these dastardly creatures would be the 
foremost, probably, to inveigh against the insubordination and against 
the immorality of the poor. Why, if the English people, being a brave 
people, were not also a most obedient, peaceable, and moral people, 
these men would not have dared show themselves in the streets without 
an escort of soldiers after delivering such a judgment. iy aw 

The ‘ Chronicle’ says it cannot doubt that the matter will be invest. 
gated, and that if the facts stated are correct, Major Pitman will be 
dismissed from the magistracy. Alas! no. Who ever heard of a 
magistrate dismissed for oppressing the poor, or tyrannizing over the 
weak? It is not for such trifles, that Chancellors and Home Secretaries 
will be uncivil to a gentlemanly man. Lf Major Pitman had even done 
any thing really ungentlemanly ; if he had refused to pay a gaming 
debt, or shown the white feather in an affair of honour; even then, 
though a minister might cut him, no minister would think of turning 
him out of the Commission of the Peace. He would retain the power 0! 
imprisoning and transporting his fellow creatures until he happened to 
be hanged or transported himself. 

But these things will not last much longer. Every such occurrence 
is but another kick to the ball which is rushing down hill with perpetu- 
ally increasing velocity. The magistracy of England, with the rest ol 
our aristocratic institutions, will, in a few years, have ceased to be. ‘ 

27th July. Flogging in the Army.—The late disgusting exhibiioy ’ 
Charing Cross Barracks has excited a feeling in the public, so 
compelled the Secretary at War to promise that a commission “ 
issued to revise the whole of our military system. In the specc * 
which he made this announcement, Mr. Ellice declared that since » > 
opinion has so greatly restricted the punishment of flogging, ria ed 
discipline has greatly relaxed ; that acts of insubordination have a of 
much more frequent than before, and that in the last year onc i 
the whole army have been subjected to charges of different kinds. , 
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Examiner’ hints that there has been another cause of the relaxation of 
discipline ; that a spirit of hatred between the soldiers and the people 
has been sedulously cultivated by their officers :— E: 

‘We suspect that the truculent spirit boastfully manifested by the 
officers towards the people has had some effect on the actions of the men. 
Military outrages against the people have been looked upon by the 
officers with an indulgent eye, and hence, doubtless, an increase of such 
offences; and misconduct in one direction begets misconduct in another, 
and the soldier who has spurned the civil law, under a superior provoking 
the transgression which he seems to chide, soon ventures to trespass 
also against the military law. W e could mention cases in which there 
has been mixed a violation of military and civil law, and in which the 
wrong against the people seems to have redeemed, in the eyes of the 
military judges, the infraction of military rule, for the punishment allotted 
in consideration of both offences has been far short of what it would in 
all probability have been had the military offence been unmingled with 
the other. We have put a question thus to military men: What would 
be the punishment of a party drunk on their march, who used their 
troop-horses for the sport of women picked up on the road side ?—And 
the sentence supposed in the answer has far exceeded the punishment 
which was actually awarded in such a case—with this (excusing) addi- 
tion, that the sword was drawn upon people who manifested their disgust 
atthe most indecent and brutal conduct. The remark which will not 
want examples in various quarters is this—that offences against the 
discipline of the army, which would be severely punished if solely 
offences against discipline, are more leniently dealt with if mixed up 
with offences against the laws of the land. The people of the lower part 
of Westminster will bear testimony to the truth of this observation. But 
there is not only an indulgence for military riot at the expense of the 
public peace, but a direct defiance of the civil law is occasionally taught 
to the soldiery ; thus a commanding oflicer lately ordered the barrack 
gates to be closed against a constable with a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of one of the privates. Whatever insubordination there now is in 
the army, is the natural effect of the spirit and countenance of its oflicers 
since the agitation of the Reform Bill. The license of the soldiery 
has extended, as license always will do, beyond the intention of those 
who were pleased to relax discipline fur a particular object.’ 

We fear there is much truth in these remarks. But we conceive that 
the root of the matter lies still deeper. It is a vice inherent in an army 
ora navy exclusively officered by gentlemen, that the soldiers and sailors 
must be treated like brutes. If indeed the commanding officer be a 
man to whom those under him can look up with reverence, that reve- 
tence renders his mere displeasure so severe a punishment, that he is 
able to dispense with corporal torture, Nelson needed it not, nor Col- 
lingwood, nor Sir Alexander Ball; and never were ships’ crews so 
admirably disciplined as theirs. Whether in a regiment, a ship, or a 
school, those only govern by torture who have not the virtue necessary 
lor governing by personal influence. When the scourge is needed, it is 
> nate a crime of the superior. —_ from almost 
wy or tsi rau ~ rom many, — are to be expected. No 
wrt Sha oflicerec with Nelsons and Collingwoods. These were 

on, ic discipline of an army or navy cannot be left dependent 
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continued through two days; the following was the de 
Bench : 

‘From the very difficult situation in which we are placed with q 
brother magistrate, we could have wished that we had not had the tase 
to decide, The Court, however, is unanimously of Opinion that this cas: 
is not of sufficient importance to be sent to the Sessions; they do con. 
sider the assault proved, and do adjudicate the full penalty of fire 
pounds to be paid by the defendant.’ 

Assuredly all persons in England, of whatever sex or age, who hap- 
pen to be weak of body, have abundant reason to be grateful for the 
mildness and humanity of modern manners ; for it is now proclaimed to 
the world that any person of property and station, who is sufliciently a 
brute in his own nature, and is not ashamed of being considered so by 
others, may beat and kick his female servants to any pitch, short of 
danger to life or limb, and may insult them with any degree of con- 
tumely, without incurring from the justice of his country the slightest 
inconvenience. Suppose that this girl had a brother, or a lover, who 
had resented the injury to her, let us say only by knocking down the 
wretch who committed it; was there a man on that Bench who would 
not have thought him most leniently dealt with by being sent for only 
a month to the tread-mill? And these dastardly creatures would be the 
foremost, probably, to inveigh against the insubordination and against 
the immorality of the poor. Why, if the English people, being a brave 
people, were not also a most obedient, peaceable, and moral people, 
these men would not have dared show themselves in the streets without 
an escort of soldiers after delivering such a judgment. heey 

The ‘ Chronicle’ says it cannot doubt that the matter will be investi. 
gated, and that if the facts stated are correct, Major Pitman will be 
dismissed from the magistracy. Alas! no. Who ever heard of a 
magistrate dismissed for oppressing the poor, or tyrannizing over the 
weak? It is not for such trifles, that Chancellors and Home Secretaries 
will be uncivil to a gentlemanly man. If Major Pitman had even done 
any thing really ungentlemanly ; if he had refused to pay a gaming 
debt, or shown the white feather in an affair of honour; even then, 
though a minister might cut him, no minister would think of turning 
him out of the Commission of the Peace. He would retain the power 0! 
imprisoning and transporting his fellow creatures until he happened to 
be hanged or transported himself. 

But these things will not last much longer. Every such occurrence 
is but another kick to the ball which is rushing down hill with perpet 
ally increasing velocity. The magistracy of England, with the rest ol 
our aristocratic institutions, will, in a few years, have ceased to be. 

27th July. Flogging in the Army.—tThe late disgusting exhibitoy E 
Charing Cross Barracks has excited a feeling in the public, — " 
compelled the Secretary at War to promise that a commission a ™ 
issued to revise the whole of our military system. In the speee 7 
which he made this announcement, Mr. Ellice declared that since ” is 
opinion has so greatly restricted the punishment of flogging, ra ered 
discipline has greatly relaxed ; that acts of insubordination have an f 
much more frequent than before, and that in the last year one-B 
the whole army have been subjected to charges of different kinds, 
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Examiner’ hints that there has been another cause of the relaxation of 
discipline ; that a spirit of hatred between the soldiers and the people 
has been sedulously cultivated by their officers be 6 

‘We suspect that the truculent spirit boastfully manifested by the 
officers towards the people has had some effect on the actions of the men. 
Military outrages against the people have been looked upon by the 
officers with an indulgent eye, and hence, doubtless, an increase of such 
offences; and misconduct In one direction begets misconduct in another, 
and the soldier who has spurned the civil law, under a superior provoking 
the transgression which he seems to chide, soon ventures to trespass 
also against the military law. W e could mention cases in which there 
has been mixed a violation of military and civil law, and in which the 
wrong against the people seems to have redeemed, in the eyes of the 
military judges, the infraction of military rule, for the punishment allotted 
in consideration of both offences has been far short of what it would in 
all probability have been had the military offence been unmingled with 
the other. We have put a question thus to military men: What would 
be the punishment of a party drunk on their march, who used their 
troop-horses for the sport of women picked up on the road side ’—And 
the sentence supposed in the answer has far exceeded the punishment 
which was actually awarded in such a case—with this (excusing) addi- 
tion, that the sword was drawn upon people who manifested their disgust 
atthe most indecent and brutal conduct. The remark which will not 
want examples in various quarters is this—that offences against the 
discipline of the army, which would be severely punished if solely 
offences against discipline, are more leniently dealt with if mixed up 
with offences against the laws of the land. The people of the lower part 
of Westminster will bear testimony to the truth of this observation. But 
there is not only an indulgence for military riot at the expense of the 
public peace, but a direct defiance of the civil law is occasionally taught 
to the soldiery ; thus a commanding officer lately ordered the barracks 
gates to be closed against a constable with a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of one of the privates. Whatever insubordination there now is in 
the army, is the natural effect of the spirit and countenance of its officers 
sce the agitation of the Reform Bill. The license of the soldiery 
has extended, as license always will do, beyond the intention of those 
who were pleased to relax discipline for a particular object.’ 

We fear there is much truth in these remarks. But we conceive that 
the root of the matter lies still deeper. It is a vice inherent in an army 
ora navy exclusively officered by gentlemen, that the soldiers and sailors 
must be treated like brutes. If indeed the commanding officer be a 
man to whom those under him can look up with reverence, that reve- 
rence renders his mere displeasure so severe a punishment, that he is 
able to dispense with corporal torture. Nelson needed it not, nor Col- 
lingwood, nor Sir Alexander Ball; and never were ships’ crews so 
admirably disciplined as theirs. Whether in a regiment, a ship, or a 


school, those only govern by torture who have not the virtue necessary 


for governing by personal influence. When the scourge is needed, it is 
always the fault and often the crime of the superior. But from almost 
al superiors, faults, and from many, crimes, are to be expected. No 
“Tiny or navy is officered with Nelsons and Collingwoods. These were 
fare men, The discipline of an army or navy cannot be left dependent 
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upon the qualities of individual men ; it must be provided fy 
general system of military and naval rewards and punishments, 

Now rewards, in the English army, there are none: for yo neldins 
can rise beyond the rank of a sergeant. As for punishments, for th 
greater military offences only three are possible: Ist, The offendey 
must be shot ; or, 2dly, Flogged; or, 3dly, Dismissed from the service 
Now this last, which in almost all other armies is a punishment ot 
extreme severity, with us is a reward. The soldier is but too happy to 
get his discharge, and would commit offences purposely for a very slight 
chance of obtaining it. Until this is remedied, discipline in the army 
never can by possibility be kept up but by shooting or flogging, The 
men will be either shot, flogged, or undisciplined, until dismissal from 
the army shall be a punishment and not a privilege: and a privilege it 
will be until the pay of the common soldier be raised beyond what any 
taxes which the British people will pay afford the means of, or until, as 
in France or Prussia, every common soldier shall have the possibility 
before him of rising to be colonel of his regiment. 

Now, as the people of England have neither the passion of equality 
which distinguishes the French, nor the passion of justice which has 
hitherto distinguished no nation, this most desirable result will only be 
brought about through the passion of humanity ; which, by not allowing 
soldiers to be either shot or flogged, will compel recourse to the ouly 
means of government fit for rational beings ; and will secure, at length, 
for that important portion of the people the privileges of men, by not 
tolerating that they should any longer be treated like brutes. We there- 
fore rejoice from our souls that the public loathing at the practice of 
flogging is becoming too intense to be resisted, and we most earnestly 
hope that every word which fell from Mr. Ellice on the insubordination 
of the army is literally true. We trust that the army is, and will progres- 
sively become more and more undisciplined, until the time comes when 
from sheer necessity, on the failure of all other means of keeping the 
soldiers in subjection, the oligarchy must perforce loose their hold of 
what will be the last and most cherished of their monopolies. They will 
part with it as with their life’s blood, but ere many years shall have 
passed over their heads, they may rely upon it, it will be theirs no 
longer, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Origines Biblice. By C. T. Beke. Vol. . 


Tuts volume is prefaced by a declaration that the author has voluntarily 
kept himself in ignorance of the mass of valuable materials for his 
researches Which exists in the writings of the German divines, because 
he holds the heresies of those divines in horror; and also that his 
knowledge of their opinions ‘has been derived, not from any strict 
investigation of the subject, but from the casual perusal of the current 
Erglish literature.’ When we add that he proceeds on the assumption 
of the inspired infallibility of every verse of the Old Testament in all 
matters of history, genealogy, geography, &c., we shall probably have 
said enough to make most rational persons despair of deriving much 
instruction from his ‘ researches in primeval history.’ But if they do, 
they will be in error, Within the limits which he prescribes to himself, 
the author displays much independence of thought and diligence of 
research, He has lightened many obscurities, and made some dis- 
coveries, in the early history of mankind ; and mooted questions which 
well deserve to be thoroughly discussed. It will be rather a startling 
proposition to many readers, that the Israelites never were in Egypt 
(properly so called) ; and that the river on which Moses was exposed 
was not the Nile, but the Wady Gaza, a small stream near Gaza. 
A very plausible case is however made out against the identification of 
the Mitzraim of scripture with the Egypt of profane history, in spite of 
all translators, from the Seventy downwards. In the next volume he 
promises to sketch the history of this empire of Mitzraim, which vanished 
so entirely even from the ancient world. He deserves at least the 
impartial attention of biblical students, 





An Essay towards an easy and useful System of Logic. By Robert 
Blakey. 

Some useful observations may be found in this work, but as a whole it 

wants precision, clearness, and consistency. It is very imperfect, either 

as a description, or a specimen, of that greatest of all arts, the art of 

reasoning, 





— 


Geographical Questions and Exercises. By Richard Chambers. 
An Introduction to Arithmetic. By the Same. 


luxse little books have yone through several editions, and deserve to 
“0 through several more. They are very convenient for the purpose 
tu which they are immediately directed, and convey besides a wonderful 
("antum of information incidentally. Every example, in arithmetic, is 
made the occasion of imparting some portion of historical, geographical, 
Or Other Instruction. gs es 





























































Critical Notices. 


The Radical Peerage. 


A prier peerage, but a plain and true one, and the cheapest we h 
seen. It contains a rapid sketch of the legislative history of the Lor). 
with accounts, not very flattering, of the origin of some of the mos 
conspicuous privileged families. Such a pamphlet as this would. \ 
anything could, shame those who, even yet, try to corrupt child ' 


ave ever 


” . J ‘ iren’s 
minds, on the very threshold of history, by stories of virtue rewarded 
and hereditary patriotism. 





Moral Instruction, addresssed to the Working Classes. Part I, 


‘Orta and beneficial effects of Sunday-schools ; importance of moral 
instruction to young persons ; advantages of knowledge ; duty of being 
serviceable to each other; propriety of conduct, and the duties of 
apprentices and servants ; amusements 3 diligence ; obedience ; honesty; 
truth and sincerity :’ these are the topics discussed in this publication, 
which consists of ‘ lessons which were actually employed, between thirty 
and forty years ago, for the mental and moral improvement of the 
working classes at Birmingham, They have, no doubt, aided in the 
production of the desired effect. The operatives of that town have been 
essentially benefited by the School Society, in connexion with which 
these plain and sensible lectures were delivered. An admirable pecu- 
liarity of those Sunday-schools was, that their influence was prolonged 
into after life, and they were made to furnish their own succession of 
teachers out of those who had enjoyed their advantages as pupils. 
This arrangement, combined with the peculiar aptitude of Mr. Luckcock 
and others interested in them, made them an instrument of good, incom- 
parably more efficient than the feeble and generally sectarian institution 
which the term Sunday-school is employed to describe. 





Political Christianity. 


Tus is one of the best collections of facts, which are accompanied with 
suitable and spirited reasonings, on the religious condition of Ireland, 
that we have seen. Its object is set forth in a descriptive title-page, a 
follows: ‘ State Patronage and Government Support, in National Esta- 
blishments of Religion, not only ineffective as a means of propagating 
divine truth, but pernicious to the Nation, and obstructive to the progress 
of Scriptural Religion ; illustrated in the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Educational Statistics of Ireland.’ Although only a pamphlet of 136 
pages, this publication contains a mass of historical matter, relative to 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches of Ireland, the Presbyterians, and 
minor sects, the various charitable institutions for education, and heir 
present condition and influence: all lucidly presented, and demanding 
alike the consideration of the legislature and the public. The ‘¢ hapter 
of Conclusions, in tabular form,’ is particularly striking ; nor can i 
accounts of the actual workings of the education societies be read with- 
out strong laterest. : 








Critu al Noli ee. 


The Book of Aphorisms. 
Mosr of these aphorisms are meant to be witty, and many of them are 
jumorous. Truisms and falsisms are very impartially blended. There 
is much smart twaddling and twaddling smartness, intermixed with 
hotter stuff. Very sound is the seventy-first aphorism: ‘The most dif- 


’ 


fcult thing in the world is to talk good nonsense ;’ nor is it strange that 
the author of 675 aphorisms, ¢ all written in the evenings of September, 
1832, for the purpose of whiling away a few idle hours,’ should not 
have always succeeded, either in sense or nonsense. Still the book will 
do very well fur an afternoon in the post-chaise pocket. The last 
aphorism is, ‘Next to the Bible, the best book in the world is the Book 
of Aphorisms.’ We beg, on behalf of the Jewish and Christian revela- 
tions, to return thanks for the exception. 


Statistics of the United States, By 'T. J. Tredway. 


A very useful book for emigrants, or those who think of becoming: so. 
The compiler is a native and resident American, who has devoted many 
years to the topography of the States; and, so far as we can judge from 
the work itself, he has performed his task with impartiality and diligence. 





Illustrations of the Bible. By Westall and Martin. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Etanr wood-cuts for a shilling, from the productions of such masters, is 
certainly rendering the fine arts cheap enough, so far as quantity is 
concerned, The question of quality is, however, of much more impor- 
tance. The first number disappointed us ; we believe partly from our 
not being favoured with good impressions; with the subsequent num- 
bers we have been highly gratified. In most cases the wood has done 
its duty admirably, and the pictorial effect is satisfactorily realized. The 
merits of the designs cannot be discussed in the limits of a notice; they 
are such as the names of the painters will sufliciently avouch. 





Biographical Sketches of Eminent Artists. By John Gould. 


Mr. Joun Goutp appears to be a diligent compiler, and so far as this 
qualification goes, his book is meritorious and useful. We cannot praise 
his style or his philosophy ; and an alphabetical index to an alphabetical 
dictionary, is a sheer waste of paper. 





L’Echo de Paris. By M. A-P. Lepage. 


rs much as a book can teach an English learner, of familiar conversa- 
ri in French, may be acquired from this book. How much that is, or 
vr how much use, is a different question, 





Birmingham and its Vicinity. By W. Hawkes Smith. Nos. 1 and 2. 
2s. 6d. each. 

a our large towns, and our manufacturing or commercial districts, 

a promptly imitate this spirited publication ; the agricultural dis- 

ricls may be allowed to follow more slowly. Mr, Hawkes Smith has 
























































































Hu4 Critical Notices. 


started a new species of topography, and such an one as. being in ha 
mony with the present condition and tendencies of society, ought to 
become popular. His work is truly ‘ Birmingham Illustrated.’ Bosides 
a diligently-compiled account of the geology of the neighbourhood 
and the manufactures of the town, with many curious particulars of local 
history and manners, and some well-engraved views, plates of machinery 
&c., we havea large collection of ornamental cards of merchants and 
tradesmen, which, while they serve the homelier purpose of advertisements. 
are also, many of them, very gratifying specimens of art and taste. 
The author has added to the obligations, intellectual and political, which 
the country already owes to the men of Birmingham. 





The Modern Cambist. By W. Tate. 
A Complete System of Commercial Arithmetic. By W. Tate, jun. 
An Appendix to Commercial Arithmetic. By W. Tate, jun. 


Turse three publications are by a father and son, the keepers of a com- 
mercial academy, for which they seem, by these works, to be well quali- 
fied. The three together are enough to set up any vouth for the 
counting-house. 





Wm. Howitl’s Abridgment of his Popular History of Priesteraft. 
Is. 6d. 


A neat abridgment, i, e., the same matter in an abbreviated and con- 
densed form; an abridgment made with the brains and not with the 
scissors ; and which may be regarded asa good result from the piratical 
and mechanical publication which occasioned it, and which deserves all 
the author’s reprobation. 


The Merchant and Mechanic. By a Lady. 


Anorurr number, and a capital one, of the ‘ Illustrations of Social De- 
pravity,’ of which our approbation has been already expressed. The 
integrity and courage shown in this cheap series are highly honourable 
both to the writers and the publishers. We hope the working classes 
will read them with the confidence they deserve. Whoever the lady 
may be to whom we are indebted for this tale, she is plentifully endowed 
with what is called ‘masculine intellect,’ and deserves well of her own 
sex, and therefore of the world. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There is a letter for Kathleen at our office ; will she send, or cniiuberiene? 
, P ‘ , - ists against 
J. Y. must, with all our respect for him, excuse our inserting mere protests og 
our own vpinions, 
r . 4 , j “ mn. 


J. is intended for insertion. 


lhe review of Deontology next mouth, 
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THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


Arthe termination of the first session of the Reformed Parliament, 
a radical reformer, hearing some one make the complaint, so often 
made at that period, that the session had accomplished nothing, 
made answer, ‘ Do you call it nothing to have completely dis- 
credited the Reform Ministry ? Could this, in the course of nature, 
have been accomplished in a shorter time than one session ?” 

Subsequent events have proved that this reformer did not err 
in his estimate of the great step which was achieved in the 
session of 1833. Another session has now concluded; and the 
ery is even stronger than before, that in this session also, nothing 
has been accomplished. We hold that in every session some- 
thing is accomplished ; and in this one in particular, more than 
in any other since the Revolution, save only that which wit- 
nessed the birth of the Reform Bill. 

In measures of actual legislation the present year has not been 
fruitful. If reforms were not to be weighed but counted, the first 
session of the Reformed Parliament was a prodigy of activity com- 
pared with the second ; for during it the Parliament did a greater 
number of things ill, than have been done well by all the Par- 
liaments of the present century. ‘The present session has realized 
no more than one measure of any note, the Poor Law Bill: that, 
however, is of far greater practical importance than all the Slave 
Bills and East India Bills of the preceding session, and was, 
moreover, distinguished from them all in this, that what was 
intended to be done, was done; there was no bungling, no 
botching ; the subject was not trilled with: the whole of what was 
needful to be done, and not a part only, was aimed at, and the 
means chosen were really adapted to the end. Even if the value 
of a session consisted solely in its positive enactments, the 
session which has produced only this great measure has not 
been ill spent. We had no such expectation from the Reform 
Bill, even in our most sanguine moments, as that in two years 
rom its passing into a law, one of the greatest social reforms 
which this country needed, or for which any country could be 
indebted to its government,—one, too, which was not clamorously 
demanded by public opinion—would be, so far as depends on 
legislative enactments, completed.* 

But in these days of Movement, the place which any session, 
many single event, will occupy in history, depends not upon the 
infrinsi¢ importance of the event, or value of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which have passed during the session; but upon the far 

me piesa without considerable misgivings as to the Bastardy Clauses, 

ect on this part of the subject, the more we regret that the experi- 


ment w; . nae thn 
eat was not first tried of merely postponing the inquiry into paternity until a/fer 


birth, and limiti g th ) 
— limiting the demand upon the putative father, to the actual maintenance of 
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greater consideration, how much it has helped forward the Move. 
ment, or contributed to hold it back. ‘The question is no what 
village, castle, or city is our halting-place for the night, but how 
much lower down the stream, our day’s journey has landed us. 
Look back, then; measure the interval between the point we 
started from and that which we have reached, and sce if we have 
not made as much way in a given time, as might satisfy any 
rational person’s most impatient desires. Pa 

By the passing of the Reform Bill, the instrument seemed to 
be obtained, by which all the evils of our political condition could 
be remedied, and all who had grievances could, or thought they 
could, get them redressed. But an instrument is nothing without 
somebody to work it. The new instrument of government could 
be worked either by Ministers or by the people. ‘Those who made 
the machine, seemed the likeliest persons to be able to work it; 
at least, it seemed fair that they should have a trial. They had 
their trial; and after handling their tools as never workmen did 
before, and turning out such pieces of work as would disgrace a 
boy in the second year of his apprenticeship, they threw up the 
task, and said to the nation, You must work the machinery 
yourselves, we are only fit to oil the wheels. The nation have 
taken them at their word. During the first year of the Reformed 
Parliament the people were passive ; they stood by, that Ministers 
might act: this year the people have acted. Last year was 
spent in showing what Ministers could do; and the result seems 
to have satisfied both themselves and the public that they could 
do little or nothing. This year has shown what the people 
could do. . 

In the * Notes on the Newspapers,’ for last March, we said, 


* The session now commencing, will probably decide, in the minds of 
the many, who wield the physical force, the question whether anything 
is to be hoped from the higher classes, and whether the people shall, or 
shall not, take their affairs into their own hands.—The public had et 
pected much, but did not know exactly what. They felt sure that ms 
Reform Bill must somehow be a great good to them, and they +" 
that those who had been sufficiently their friends to give them the Bill, 
would find the means of making it have its natural effects. The first 
session taught them that they were not to expect this: the — 
Ministry and the Reformed Parliament would do no good gene : 
The second will show whether they are capable of doing any we 
they are forced. If this trial should also fail, we live in times om 
mankind hurry on rapidly to ultimate consequences ; the next ques 4 of 
we be, what is the easiest and most expeditious way of getting 1 
them, 


As we expected, so has it proved. ‘The people have taken their 
affairs into their own hands. Ministers and Parliament, who, ; 
being expected to think for themselves, had been put upon a be 
they were nowise equal to, have had a new trial upon an -_ 
tenure, and have got through it much better. The second sess 
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has, as we anticipated, decided the question whether they are 
capable of doing good when compelled by the publie voice. ‘They 
can do good when they are forced, ‘They have even proved, that 
when not opposed by the interests or prejudices of any powerful 
class, they can, as in the case of the Poor Law Bill, do good 
spontaneously. For this we give them due honour: we thank 
them for it as for a great service past and done. But there are no 
services of like importance remaining to be rendered, at no cost 
to the peers, or the clergy, or the landlords, or the lawyers, or the 
manufacturers, or the shipowners, or any other kind of persons 
who are accustomed to be kept at the public expense, and who 
are able to fight hard for the privilege. We have, therefore, little 
expectation of further unforced service from Ministers and their 
adherents. But we now know that they will yield to gentle 
violence. What wishes they have, are now on the people’s side. 
When the Movement left off waiting for them to lead the van, 
its onward pressure bore down all those among them who would 
not move, or who would only move at their own pace. None 
remain but those who always go with the stream, and those 
whose preference is for the cause of improvement, although 
they were wanting in courage to head the contest for it. Not 
only are these the men now in place, but until a better and 
nobler race of public men shall arise, none but such as these, 
it is now evident, can be in place. 

With these the people will carry by peaceable means, whatever 
they are bent upon carrying. The pike and the bayonet will not 
be wanted in this country. What the ten days of May, 1832, 
rendered probable, the session of 1834 has made certain; that 
the English revolution will be a revolution of law, and not of 
violence, The resistance will give way before the moral force of 
opinion. ‘The experiment was fairly tried on Lord Grey’s resig- 
nation, That two years ago the Tories were not allowed to step 
in between the people and the great constitutional change which 
they so ardently desired, cannot so much be wondered at: but 
after the Reform was safe, and no measure which the people cared 
about Was in any immediate jeopardy, the Ministry broke down by 
its own imbecility >the Conservatives had suclra chance as they can 
never again have ; yet even then, Tories and Conservative Whigs 
were alike rejected ; and even out of the ruins of the same shat- 
tered Cabinet, a still feebler one was patched up, because the only 
Ministry which could exist, was a Movement Ministry, and because, 
i at that time, no better Movement Ministry could be formed. 
a phrase shall cease to have a meaning, and Reformer 
yeh "hehe shall be a distinction in history alone, a Move- 
" rhc ar “4 and no other will govern England; or rather, will 

nt d by her. 

are be asked, then, what has been gained ? our answer is, 

mspice. Is not the general aspect of politics quite altered 
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since the opening of the session? Is not the very air we breathe 
of another quality? The contest, whether the Reform Bill was t 
have its consequences, or another and a more drastic Reform Bill 
was necessary to our deriving any benefits from the first—this 
contest had not commenced when the session opened : the battle 
has now been fought, and the good cause has triumphed. ‘Then 
there was a dead calm ; now, the wind has risen. We breathe an at. 
mosphere of movement ; and it is speeding us forward on our course. 

It is no abatement from what has been gained, that the seal 
has not yet been put upon any part of it by an Act of Parliament. 
When the ministerial manifesto, last year, boasted of the creat 
things which the Ministry had done, the Examiner said—What 
care we for what you have done? — It is the spirit of what you have 
done, that we care for. All you can do, until the public mind is 
more matured, would amount, if you were the wisest statesmen in 
the world, to a very trifle. What we want to know is, what a 
Minister says——And the Ministers had said nothing. ‘They had 
put forth nothing which either committed themselves, or prepared 
the public mind: they had not announced a. single principle. 
This year the case is reversed. They have done for the popular 
cause, on their own showing, nothing: but their sayings have been 
most valuable doings. They have made themselves the heralds 
of the victory which the national voice has now finally achieved 
over the combined strength of the supporters of bad institutions. 
They have proclaimed, and with impressive solemnity, that the 
power, be it what it may, which sets itself against the spirit of the 
age, must fall. And they have identified themselves with thai 
spirit, on the great question which, first of the many which are 
impending, will be brought to a practical issue. ‘They have 
declared the indefeasible night of the State, if the Church property 
exceeds what can usefully be applied to ecclesiastical purposes 
to apply the residue to other purposes ; and on this principle they 
have announced that it is their resolution to act. 

This satisfies us. They who will do thus much, will do more 
when the time comes. One question at a time is as much as the 
public mind can be occupied with; and the enemy's country call 
be equally conquered whether we invade it on one poit or on 
several. We now know that he cannot keep the field against Us, 
and it matters little which of his fortresses we first besiege. But 
there is none which more invites an assailant than the Chureh 
Mstablishment; for it is the most vulnerable point in the whole 
line of defence, and yet, as the whole force of the enemy will be 
collected in it, and as it will hold out to the death, its fall will 
throw the whole country into our hands. ror 

The curtailment of the Irish Church will be the Reform Bil! 0 
the next session: to be fought for by a union of the Minus}, 
the House of Commons, and the people, against the House - 
Lords, More slowly, but as certainly, the Church Establishmé! 
of England will share the fate which awaits all bodies 
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retend to be what they are not, and to accomplish what they do 

not even attempt. And the fall of the Church will be the downfal 
ofthe English aristocracy, as depositaries of political power. When 
all the privileged orders insist upon embarking in the same vessel, 
all must naturally expect to perish in the same wreck. 


A. 





A FRAGMENT ON MODERN PURITANISM, 


Tue old puritan character must, notwithstanding all its repulsive 
qualities, ever command respect, for its consistency. It was at 
unity in itself and with its position, Indeed its very sternness 
and sourness are not to be quarrelled with; for they belong to 
the principles on which it was formed and the work which it had 
to accomplish. Its mission was one of antagonism. Puritanism 
with its austerity was the countercheck to despotism with its 
licentiousness. Great were the errors on both sides, but, gene- 
rally speaking, the Puritan was of a nobler nature than the 
Cavalier; he lived for loftier purposes ; and his exertions led to 
more useful consequences. He denied himself; he resisted 
oppression ; he believed in God and futurity. [le might have 
been a tyrant, but he was a patriot. He might have been a 
persecutor, but he was a martyr. We have had little else but 
‘double-minded’ men in England since the days of the Puritans. 
They were the last great class that lived for a single and public 
object. ‘To make the English nation the pillar of the true Pro- 
testant faith, was the hope in which they lived, moved, and had 
their being. ‘That they contended for political freedom was an 
accident. Of religious liberty they had no conception. ‘Tolera- 
tion they held in abomination. Whether Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian, they deemed that God's curse would be on the 
magistrate for using his authority against their own true religion, 
and that his blessing would be on the sword drawn in its cause. 
To the putting down of heresies and heretics they had no ob- 
jection; they affirmed it to be the duty of the civil power; but 
they were infallibly convinced that theirs was the orthodoxy 
which that power was bound to enforce. ‘That this country was 
hot reduced to the condition of a proper monarchy is mainly to 
be ascribed to the resistance of a class of men whose thoughts, 
leelings, and actions were all pervaded by the determination to 
make England substantially what the Scotch called a § cove- 
hanted people.’ ‘They did not accomplish their purpose ; but 
they foiled that of the Stuarts. The end of their being was 
answered, and they withered away. ‘The race is extinct. ~ Not 
only have they no legitimate representatives, but none have 
arisen like unto them for single-mindedness. All our great 
parties, political and religious, have flaws in their composition, 
0 the devotion of Tories, pocket shares the homage with prero- 
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gative. The age of loyalty has followed that of chivalry into the 
great gulf. Whiggism is avowedly the creature not of prinei i 
but of compromise. ‘The Radicals are, most of them, saple 
strenuous objectors. Dissent is a rope of sand, and the Church 
only exists in the clergy. When next there shall be a body of 
men banded together like the Puritans by a vital principle, we 
may safely predict that some great change in the state of soc) ty 
is at hand. Some think they see the embryo of such a body in 
the ‘Trades’ Unions. But the principle is not yet found. There 
is only a groping desire for the attainment of good, or rather {oy 
the removal of intolerable evil. Samson is feeling for the 
pillars; but as yet he neither rests nor destroys. In all our 
reforms, changes, aspirations, there is a lack of defined and ulti- 
mate purpose. We take down confusedly; and build, when we 
build at all, irregularly. ‘The age awaits some master-spirit to 
guide the work of renovation. ‘The ghost of St. Simon is laid, 
and the body of Bentham is devoid of animation. On whom will 
the divine affflatus descend ? 

Not on those who claim to be successors of the Puritans. They 
are only one amongst the many incongruities of these incon- 
gruous times. ‘They inherit the quirks and conundrums of the 
elder Puritans; their narrowness, their bigotry, their pugnacity, 
their asceticism; but not their singleness and moral power. 
Theirs is but a bastard Puritanism, and no future [lume will 
ascribe to it the preservation of the liberties of their country. 
It is a thing of pretension, teasing, and botheration. — It cares 
less about the fall of a nation than the establishment ofa mission. 
It is content that despots should fill dungeons with patriots, so 
that constables turn the poor out of beer shops. It denounces 
penny unions to raise wages, but consecrates penny unions to 
pay parsons. It will only reada religious newspaper, and thinks 
even that but ungodly work compared with distributing twad- 
dling tracts. It threatened to oust Joseph [ume from Middlesex, 
and would have Fowell Buxton made Premier, with Percival for 
Seeretary at War, and Jabez Bunting in the home department. 
It favours ‘schools for all,’ provided they only teach all the 
catechism; and above every thing desires to imprison the poor on 
Sundays within the narrow and unwholesome boundaries by 
which they are, during all the rest of the week, pent up trem 
every sight and sound of enjoyment. ‘This spirit has infected 
great numbers, both within and without the Established Church ; 
though it is very far indeed from identifying itself either with 
cheek, or it will check, and that grievously, the course of political 
and social improvement. ‘ | 

The influence of this spirit is very discernible on our polit ) 
our literature, our amusements, and our morals. It Is genera’ ly 
anti-popular, for political excitement is scarcely compatible with 
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the authority it would hold over men’s minds. It has clogged, 
without being able to repress, almost every great and generous 
movement of national feeling. ‘The religious par excellence 
leaned towards the Reform Bill, because people used to get drunk 
at elections ; and were fervent against negro slavery, because the 
Janters prevented proselytism. It Is well that borough-monger- 
ing was not earried on with sobriety, and that Mungo was 
whipped for going to chapel, and not for profaning the sabbath. 
Had it not been for this class, negro emancipation might have 
been a much cheaper purchase, and catholic emancipation would 
have been a much speedier conquest. It has no interest in any 
question of freedom or humanity at home or abroad, that bears 
not its own fanatical stamp. Poland may be mangled and 
Belgium badgered, so that Bibles be but distributed over the 
continent. It submits to the taxes upon knowledge; they fall 
lightly on its tracts. It would allow Parliaments to sit for ever, 
but that scripture says, all things must pass away. When men 
are indignant at being robbed of their civil rights, it only tells 
them to mind their religious duties. It supported the Pitt 
crusade, with its deluge of blood, because the French were called 
infidels and atheists. It has little sympathy with the liberals of 
Europe, for it suspects their orthodoxy. [or its own narrow 
purposes it would move heaven and earth; but from all exertion 
for benefiting mankind by the amelioration of inst itutions, it turns 
away cold or frowning, and declares that religion has nothing to 
do with politics. 

Modern Puritanism keeps down the literary taste of a section 
of the middle class, considerably below the standard which it 
might reach under better religious guidance. ‘The intellect of 
the country is not found in its ranks, and does not write its 
dialect. Hence sermons ‘on the danger of reading improper 
books.’ A proper book, except in some rare cases, is charac- 
lerised by cant and mediocrity. Its dearest poetical favourite is 
Cowper; a poet indeed, true, and right worthy; but alas! for 
those to whom he is the pattern of the sublime and beautiful; and 
who put Robert Montgomery in the same line with Milton. 

With public amusements it wages a deadly warfare; and the 
theatre is especially proscribed as being within the boundaries of 
the infernal regions. It would have no social excitement but 
missionary meetings. ‘The forbidden tree is supposed to grow 
in every tea-garden. 

l'o develope the species of morality thus fostered, would require 
a volume, It has little of utility, when most sincere; and it 
opens a wide door for insincerity. It dwells in pettinesses and 
formalities, ‘The negation of external and gross viciousness, and 
- Presence of the externals of religion, will amply suffice for 
‘dee ot’ ee coupled with the most crabbed temper, the 

sycophancy or avarice, the most utter uselessness and most 
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detestable coldheartedness. Of course such an ascetic 
strictive system produces a large crop of hypocrisy. 

But the great Deity of modern Puritanism is the Sabbath To 
the strict observance of the Sunday all its energies are devoted 
For this it preaches, prays, petitions, pesters, and persecutes, * # 


and re. 





BENTHAM’'S DEONTOLOGY.* 


NoTWITHSTANDING Mr. Babbage’s complaints of the discourage- 
ment and decline of physical science in England, it has received 
a far more honourable treatment than the kindred philosophy of 
the human mind. The thrifty habits of a commercial people 
create a thousand practical arts which depend on mechanical and 
chemical knowledge, and will ensure their cultivation to a certain 
extent ; but they are adverse to metaphysical and moral specula- 
tion, and turn with ignorant scorn from all those nobler and more 
Yefined pursuits which make themselves felt, not in weight of 
pocket, but in enlargement of mind. With this great national 
cause have concurred a malignant theological prejudice, and a 
corrupt political interest; the former dreading, from the study of 
human capabilities, duties, and interests, any tendency to free 
thinking,—the latter an approach to self-government. Hence 
the public taste has treated intellectual and ethical philosophy 
with positive rudeness, and bid it begone to the high places ot 
learning; and the universities, not daring to lay violent hands on 
it, have gravely bowed it into an easy chair, and let it sleep. 
Those who know the value of these investigations in the re-con- 
struction of the political, moral, and religious opinions, which are 
scattered and broken up in critical periods of society like the 
present, will observe with satisfaction some significant symptoms 
of increasing favour towards them. The arts which correspond to 
these sciences—those of government and education—are becoming 
subjects of deeper national consideration every day, and inquiry 
into these topics cannot be pushed far without finding itselt 
entangled amid the most intricate researches of metaphysical and 
ethical theory. Political economy, too, has its root in the natural 
laws of human desire and volition, and cannot fail to stimulate 
some penetrating minds to the study of them. Some temporary 
evils may be anticipated from this particular mode of approaching 
the interior secrets of human nature ; men considered as producers 
of wealth and as subjects of law, exhibit neither the whole nor the 
best parts of their nature; in the one case they appear in the 
pursuit of their physical welfare ; in the other as influenced by force 
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and fear; and there is danger that those who have been accus- 
tomed to contemplate man exclusively in these relations, may 
seize on the few coarse principles by which they have seen him to 
be actuated, and, tempted by the simplicity of the procedure, may 
apply them to the explanation of all his processes of thought, emo- 
tion, and action, many of which involve far different causes, and 
demand a finer analysis. We cannot disguise our opinion that 
Mr. Bentham has, in the work before us, illustrated this error ; 
that with feet accustomed to tread the outer and much worn 
passages of human lite, he has dragged their dust into its purer 
recesses. ‘This opinion must rest for its Justification on the 
criticisms which we shall have occasion shortly to offer. 

Human existence is made up of acts and states involuntary 
and voluntary. ‘The involuntary belong to the researches of physi- 
ology in the case of the body, of psychology im the case of the 
mind. ‘The voluntary form the materials of ethics, or (as Mr. 
Bentham’s whimsical vocabulary will have it) deontology; whose 
object it is to enable men to select from all the results of volition 
those which are eligible, and to discard those which are ineligible. 
The first thing to be settled is, what must be the principle of 
selection,—what is the mark set upon all the eligible class, by 
which they may be distinguished from the rest? [It seems sur- 
prising that any one should hesitate to answer, their happiness ! 
Without happiness, existence would not be desirable; without 
happiness, the several integrant parts of existence would not be 
desirable ; without happiness, that is, the acts and states of a 
human being would be ineligible; for it is of a succession of these 
that life is compounded. If it would not be worth while to be 
born, perform one painful act, and die; and if it would be worth 
while to be born, perform one pleasurable act, and die; the 
inference is inevitable, that it is happiness which discriminates 
between that which is worth having or doing, and that which 
1S not. 

The eligible class of voluntary acts and states is comprised 
under one word, virtue; and the ineligible under another, vice. 
All those effects of the will which are attended by a balance of 
happiness to the agent, are therefore virtuous ; those which bring 
him a balance of misery are vicious. This balance of enjoyment 
from an action, unwisely denominated its udility and expediency, 
may present itself immediately on its performance ; or may slowly 
but surely arise from its remoter and more indirect consequences. 
In estimating the moral worth of actions and states, then, consists 
the whole business of moral philosophy; the only measure of 
value is, the tendency to the individual’s happiness ; and in com- 
puting this, the utmost care must be taken to include all the 
attendant and consequent feelings, however remote in time, and 
secluded from a superficial view. 

But we shall be told that this criterion, though well enough if 
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man were a solitary individual on the earth, will not suffice for 
him, surrounded as he is by members of the same species, whose 
happiness is worth as much as his own, and must not be Sacrificed 
by him in the pursuit of his own. May he not be under an obi. 
gation to relinquish attainable pleasures for the sake of others? 
‘The answer to this question dives at once into the profoundest 
phenomena of human nature, without a careful attention to which 
it is scarcely possible not to feel the language in which it must be 
conveyed to be repulsive. ‘That man, when placed amid his 
fellows, must abandon many enjoyments which im a solitary con- 
dition he would retain, is unquestionable ; but that he thus suffers 
a deduction from his felicity, is not true; for his loss is far more 
than replaced by the exercise of those generous affections which 
his social position creates. It is not benevolence to be miserable 
in his efforts for others, to feel it a sacrifice and pain to act in their 
behalf, and think that it would have been pleasanter to have taken 
no concern in their interests; but to accept their pleasures as his 
own best good, and loathe the misnamed ease which might be pur- 
chased by their sufferings. Disinterestedness does not consist in 
the annihilation of happiness, but in the acceptance of sympathetic 
in the place of individual enjoyment; and if moralists were to 
call on a man to relinquish personal pleasures, for which no com- 
pensation presented itself in any possible satisfactions of internal 
benevolence or outward recompense, the call would infallibly be 
made in vain; no ease of obligation can be made out, no instru- 
ment exists for acting onthe will. The social relations of a human 
being do not then introduce any alteration in our criterion ; they 
create many new virtues, but not any which is attended with 
preponderant pain; they still leave all actions and qualities, which 
are accompanied by such a result, out of the pale of obligation, 
and in the list of vices. 

But suppose that an agent’s happiness is incompatible with the 
will of God, does his duty lie on the side of his own enjoyment, oF 
of the Divine command? ‘The question supposes the Creator to 
be in hostility to the happiness of his creatures, and we might 
leave the answer to those who are afflicted by a beliet in his 
malevolence. It should, however, be observed, that with such 
notions of Deity, morality and religion become absolutely irre- 
concilable. If God commands a man to take to himself a 
quantity of misery, he will ask, ‘Why should I obey ?’ nor can 
any one find a reason for his obedience, except the fear of greater 
misery if he refuses. Remove this fear, attach a balance of enjoy- 
ment to the violation of a Divine direction, and every ground 0 
submission vanishes: morality becomes blasphemous, and wy" 
‘Pay no attention to God; why should you put yourself ito 
hands that will only make you wretched, when a happier part 1s 
in your power?’ The devil, in apprehension of whom some 
Christians live, is neither more nor less than a god of this malig- 
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nant character ; to obey him is represented as the height of wick- 
edness and folly ; equally silly and wicked would it be to obey 
the will of the Supreme Deity, were he, like Satan, to prescribe 
conduct whose issue was suffering. If God be not benevolent, 
devotion is acrime. When man is regarded as the subject of 
Providence, our criterion, therefore, still remains the same. Now 
these three positions of a human being,—the solitary, the social, 
the religious, —exhaust all his possible conditions. ‘The virtues 
to which each gives rise are characterised by the same quality,— 
the tendency to happiness. ‘This, then, being essential and pecu- 
liar to virtue, may be taken as its defining property, and applied 
to all voluntary actions and states as the measure of their moral 
character. 

There is, however, no reason @ priori, why virtue should have 
only one peculiar and discriminating quality. Asa triangle ora 
cirele has exclusive possession of many properties, any one of 
which will serve to define it; as an herbivorous quadruped may 
be known either by its feet or by its teeth; as a member of par- 
liament may be described, either as a person who votes in the 
legislature, or as one who franks letters, or as a man that may get 
into debt without going to prison; so may virtue comprise a group 
of co-ordinate qualities, all equally fitted to supply its definition, 
It is not impossible, therefore, that there may be other accounts 
of virtue, quite as correct as the foregoing ; because the Utilitarian 
isright, it does not follow that they are wrong; nor has he, ante- 
cedently to examination of their systems, any greater title to 
despise them, than has a geometer, who defines a triangle by its 
three sides, to deride another who defines it by its three angles. 
The intolerant scorn with which Mr. Bentham thinks it incumbent 
upon him to treat all schemes of morality different from his own, 
—a scorn greatly exceeding in offensiveness of expression anything 
which we recollect in modern scientific controversy,—is unworthy 
of his character as an acute and original philosopher, and, what 
is Worse, every pungent phrase of unjust derision will entail a 
lurther delay in the diffusion of his great principle. He appears 
actually to have persuaded himself, that from the time of the 
Greek sophists to the present day, there has existed among the 
moralists a sort of hereditary conspiracy to delude and enthral 
mankind. He seems to have entertained an idea more livel 
than the occasion required, of the alarm and shame into which all 
philosophers would be thrown by his exposure of them. Ina 
relenting moment, indeed, he appears to have conceived it possible 
that some of the professors of the craft might not be hypocrites ; 
but then they were dupes. In the limits of one disjunctive propo- 
sition he imprisons them all, impostors or fools. ‘lhe Greek 
philosophers, having the misfortune to belong to Mr. Bentham’s 
doting old enemy, antiquity, come in for the hardest blows; it is 
impossible to keep terms with the summum bonum, and it is 
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encountered with all the fury of a personal affray. Before noticing 
the light in which, as it seems to us, the several systems of ancient 
or modern ethics should be regarded, it may be allowed us to 
regret, that Mr. Bentham should have quitted his argument for 
the purpose of blackening the personal characters of Socrates ani 
Plato. Not lightly should his sanction have been given to the 
worthless scandal with which the ignorance or malignity of a later 
age assailed these great names. Ina case of defamation of this 
kind, it becomes no one to attempt to influence the decision, who 
cannot produce new evidence, or elucidate the old. If Mr, 
Bentham had offered anything tending to uphold the credit of 
that literary scavenger of antiquity, Athenaus, on whose state. 
ments the whole case against Socrates rests, all would have been 
fair: but he does nothing of the kind; he laughs at a profligacy 
which he could not prove, and passes on to his next enemy. Is 
it possible that he was affected with scepticism of history when it 
recorded the pure and noble, and credulity when it reported of 
selfishness and fraud ? 

All ethical systems which differ from the Utilitarian, may 
perhaps be reduced to three: those which represent virtue to 
consist in conformity of actions with certain internal moral percep- 
tions and feelings; those which make its essence to be the pro- 
motion of the general happiness; and those which define it an 
accordance of conduct with the will of God. The first of these, 
supported as it is by the suftrages of the great majority of philo- 
sophers from the time of Plato downwards, is the especial object 
of Mr. Bentham’s antipathy. He represents it as a form of per- 
sonal dogmatism, a specimen of ¢ ipse-divritism :° and every 
moralist who presumes to appeal in behalf of any supposed virtue 
to a‘ moral sense,’ or a consciousness of moral fitness, or a per- 
ception of moral beauty, is charged with ¢ despotism,’ — wih 
uttering the oracles of his own will for the delusion of mankind. 
He wishes, says Mr. Bentham, to make the world do or refrain 
from doing whatever practice he happens to like or dislike. Now, 
any one who has studied the writings of this ethical school, will 
see here an unworthy misrepresentation. ‘They have proceeded 
on the assumption, that the human mind is so constituted as to 
regard voluntary actions and dispositions with two opposite 
classes of emotions,—those of approbation and love, and those ol 
disapprobation and aversion. Although these feelings did not 
attach themselves to the same acts in all ages and nations, and 
were, therefore, obviously susceptible of external influence, these 
variations appeared to take place only within certain limits, 80 
that nowhere could the sentiments of praise and blame be found 
to have totally changed places. It was imagined, theretore, that 
from such emotions a standard might be extracted, somewhat 1 
the same way in which a general Jaw is discovered in the materia 
world. By eliminating all the casual phenomena, and making 
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ction of all those which seem to arise from the invariable 
principles of the human frame and condition, a system of natural 
morality might, it was supposed, be constructed; and from this 
system, Which would represent the general conscience of mankind, 
new inferences might be drawn, extending over domains of conduct 
hitherto unreclaimed. Such amoral code would resemble a body 
of law organized by the consolidation of innumerable separate 
decisions; and afterwards expanded by reasoning, so as to include 
many analogical cases, which experience had never brought to a 
tribunal. Let it be admitted, that this process was not the wisest ; 
still there is no more dogmatism in it than in the utilitarian system. 
Both appeal to mankind at large,—the one to their moral sense, 
the other to their estimates of consequences ; and Mr. Bentham 
is just as liable to the charge of making an oracle of his personal 
calculations of pleasure and pain, as his opponents of legislating 
from their own emotions of approbation and dislike. ‘The faults 
of the moral sense system are, in fact, much more those of modesty 
than of dogmatism. From a desire to proceed on a secure basis 
of experience, from a reverence for the universal feelings of man- 
kind, in obedience to the maxiin, ‘ué contra untiversam naturan 
nihil contendamus,’ its advocates too much forget that if the 
moral sentiments of men were to be improved, their existing condi- 
tion must not be made the measure of right and wrong; that 
philosophy has a higher task than that of merely investigating 
what is felt, and must aspire to the discovery of some rule which 
may determine what ought to be felt. ‘The moral sympathies of 
mankind, on the best supposition, only may be co-extensive with 
virtue ; the tendency to the agent’s happiness musé be, for it is 
that which makes virtue,—it touches the point of ultimate 
obligation. 

The same criterion applies to the systems which represent virtue 
as consisting in the promotion of the general welfare. It does so ; 
but ouly because general coalesces with individual good. Were 
there a conflict between them, individual duty must take the side 
of individual happiness; it would be impossible to establish an 
obligation in any other direction. Before, therefore, this defini- 
tion can be received, the coincidence of self-interest and benevo- 
lence must be demonstrated. ‘The original property of virtue is 
clearly preferable, for a definition, to the derivative. 

“4 In like manner, take the will of God as the measure of right. 
Uhe question recurs, what is the will of God? Where is it to be 
found ? Revelation can, at best, supply it only to the limited 
portion of mankind, who admit the authority of the Scriptures. 
And of these many deny, and none can prove, that Christianity 
contains an ethical code; and the rest, while they inveigh against 
80 heretical a doctrine, contribute to establish its truth by their 
entire disagreement respecting the nature of this code. Are we 
then to seek for the will of God in nature ? By what conceivable 
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mark can we know it, but by that of happiness? This js the 
Divine signature by which alone Providence has made intellisibl 
his oracles of human duty. In the mind of every theisi then, 
who admits the benevolence of God, the religious definition : 
co-extensive with the utilitarian ; but the former, beine detineties 
from the latter, cannot be permitted to supplant it. : 

The principle of utility (we use the word in the absence of a 
better) being established, as the criterion of right, the next step 
would be to apply it; to take it round the circle of voluntary act 
and ascertain by it their character. But the pleasures and pains 
of conduct are so numerous, that, in order to facilitate this moral 
computation, it is necessary to break them up into certain classes, 
and each set may be regarded as a separate sanction, or retribu- 
tion, on the acts which entail them. Mr. Bentham reduces them 
to five heads, which he thus enumerates : 

‘1. The pathological, which include the physical and _psyeho- 
logical, or the pleasures and pains of a corporeal character. 

‘2. The social, or sympathetic, which grow immediately out of 
a man’s domestic and social relations. 

‘3. The moral or popular, which are the expression of public 
opinion. 

‘4. The political, which comprise the legal and administrative ; 
the whole of which belong to jurisprudential rather than moralethies. 

‘5. The religious sanctions, which belong to the ecclesiastical 
teacher. 

‘With the last two of these, the deontologist has little concern. 
They are the instruments of the legislator and the divine.’ 

Mr. Bentham, therefore, bases his whole system on the first 
three sanctions ; and to these we may confine our attention. ‘To 
us there appears to be in the enumeration an enormous oversight ; 
an oversight so serious as to vitiate and degrade the whole 
scheme of practical morality which follows ;—to remove benevo- 
lence entirely from it, though the name is retained in a new and 
counterfeit signification ; and to expose it to the full force of those 
objections which have unjustly branded the utilitarian philosophy 
as the selfish system. ‘There is one peculiarity common to all 
the three sanctions above-mentioned. ‘The pleasures and pains 
of which they consist are all (except a few under the first head) 
subsequent to the act to which they are attached. ‘The act 's 
literally their cause, that is, their antecedent ; they are effects, 
extrinsic and sequent. By drunkenness, e. g. a man impairs his 
health, (physical,) loses influence in his family, (clomestic, ) and 
suffers in his reputation in the world, (popular, )—all results after 
the act. It is of great moment, undoubtedly, that these external 
retributions should be pointed out, and appended to the volitions 
to whose train they belong. But to represent them as exhausting 
the pleasures and pains of human conduct and disposition Is @ 
mutilation of all experience. Are there then no intrinsic pleasures 
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and pains belonging to the exercise of certain dispositions, and 
constituting not a consequence, but an indissoluble element, of 
these dispositions ? Are there not pleasurable emotions, often 
amounting to intensity, 1 the exertion of all the sympathetic 
aflections, emotions enveloped, as it were, in the affections them- 
selves, and altogether irrespective of any anticipation of conse- 
quences? And are there not uneasy emotions inseparable from 
the existence of vindictive and malignant passions, actual ingre- 
dients of their composition, and not only independent of all idea 
of retribution, but, by their own vividness, blinding the mind to 
its certainty ? The contemplation, and still more, the exercise of 
compassion, integrity, benevolence, awaken feelings which have so 
little concern with the outward advantages of these virtues, that, 
at the moment of excitement, they repudiate the idea of them as 
an unworthy intrusion. Without reference to this class of feelings, 
it is impossible to explain the most remarkable and interesting 
forms of human conduct. When a spectator before a burning 
house penetrates the flames to rescue a stranger’s child, from 
whose life he has nothing to expect,—what is it that distinguishes 
his act from a similar one by the mercenary fireman, anxious to 
signalize himself by an exhibition of daring? Lvery one feels 
that the operating pleasures and pains which produce volition in 
these two cases are essentially different : and in common language 
—language of which philosophy has established no title to 
deprive us,—the former act would be called disinterested; the 
latter, interested. Perhaps the most precise mode of distinguish- 
ing them is to say, that the sense of danger is overmastered, in 
the one instance, by the emotions of sympathy, in the other, by 
the prospect of money and of reputation. ‘The pleasures of 
sympathy (or, what is the same thing, deliverance from its 
pains) belong to the act itself; they do not come in at the end 
of it, but take place during its performance. So inseparable are 
they from it, that it cannot even be said to be undertaken for the 
sake of them ; this would imply a distinct idea of the act, as cause, 
and another of pleasures, as effect; it would imply an idea of 
self as the recipient of certain feelings trom the outward danger of 
another ; whereas, in fact, the cause and the effect are as contiguous 
as the particles in the same ball of iron, and make but one event, 
as these make but one mass : the ideas of them are so indissolubly 
fused together, that merely to speak of them separately, is to 
fonvey a false impression: and the idea of self is so entirely 
absorbed in that of a fellow-creature’s danger, and of the means 
of rescue, as to be indistinguishable, and, in fact, not to exist,— 
or exist asa drop in the wave of emotion which rushes through the 
mind. It is impossible to find language which will unexception- 
ably describe the moral process involved in such cases as this. 
In popular phraseology, the agent would be said to sacrifice his 
own comfort for the sake of another person’s ; but as he is really 
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happier in performing the act, than in abstaining from it, this js 
an inaccurate account of the fact. Mr. Bentham (if consistent) 
would say, that he looked to increase his stock of good reputation 
which might turn to good account some time or other; and let 
those accept this explanation, who think it true to human nature, 
Others would say, that he acted with a view to get rid of his own 
uneasy emotions; but this statement is liable to the objection, 
that it makes no mention of that conception of another's pain, 
which is the prominent element in his state of consciousness, and 
singles out as the cause of volition, an idea which has no appreci- 
able existence in the cluster of feelings, that of self as suffering 
unhappiness. Perhaps the most exact of the popular accounts 
of such an act are, that which speaks of it as done for its own sake; 
and that which terms it disinterested ; tor as the word interest js 
used to describe the external advantages of conduct, disinterested 
is an epithet fitted to denote deeds which are willed solely from 
their internal qualities. 

The only reason which we can imagine for Mr. Bentham’s 
omission of this class of intrinsic pleasures and pains of conduct, 
is, that they are not original, but factitious, constructed by associ- 
ation out of those very external sanctions which he has enumerated, 
From this cause it might be imagined, that to put them down, 
as an independent class, would be to reckon the same sanctions 
twice over, first by themselves, then as parts of a highly complex 
state of feeling. The objection, however, though not without 
plausibility, is unsound in itself, and inconsistent with Mr. Ben- 
tham’s own system. Were it just, he must accuse himsell of 
reckoning pleasures twice over. For he admits into his list the 
pleasures of reputation, and esteem and power; yet these are 
entirely factitious, formed from the experience of more elementary 
pleasures which appear in another part of the list. Indeed, it 18 
obvious that the objection is of no worth, unless it strips away all 
the sanctions, except the pathological ; for the only primary 
pleasures and pains are those of the bodily organization, All 
difficulty vanishes when the true origin of human desires and 
affections is sought in the principle of association. Little more 
can be done here than to refer to the process, with the details of 
which every disciple of Hartley is familiar. Life furnishes every 
human being at first with a stock of primary pleasures ; objects 
which are the procuring cause of these, though in themselves 
indifferent, become pleasures ; and objects which again cause 
these sources of enjoyment, also become pleasures. In examining 
this gradation, two singularly important facts present thenrses i 
First, that the secondary pleasures are greatly more intense than 
the primary, and intense in proportion to their remoteness Ho 
them. Secondly, that the secondary pleasures become altoget er 
independent of the primary, and are loved not as meats, but, . 
ends; and though they were to lose the power of purchasing 
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that which created their original value, would still continue to 
confer happiness ; they are dissevered from the parent branch, 
and obtain a growth and vitality of their own. Various good 
things are conferred by the approbation of others; and benevo- 
lent acts procure their approbation. In conformity with the 
foregoing principles, a man who has completed his experience of 
this connexion, will love approbation more than all which it can 
bring, and benevolent acts far more than approbation ; and so 
far from measuring the value of these objects by their results of 
reward, the idea of their results may never occur to him, and 
they will be as truly separate principles of enjoyment, as if they 
were original instincts of his nature. ‘They are objects of 
disinterested affection, full of intrinsic happiness: and to resist 
the practical exercise of such an affection in any case which in- 
vites it, is a positive suffering. 

The fallacies which may find their way into any moral system 
which takes no notice of a considerable class of these secondary 
desires are, beyond calculation, serious. It is from this cause, 
that Mr. Bentham refuses to take any cognizance of the relation 
of a volition to the disposition which gave it birth, and contem- 
plates it exclusively in connexion with its extrinsic history. He 
insulates every human action, in order to take its valuation, and 
treats it as if it proceeded from a kind of prospective intellectual 
machine, from a being exclusively drawn by views into the future, 
and incapable of impulse which has been accumulated from the 
past. States of mind considered as causes of action, have no place 
in his morality. If bad dispositions produce good actions, so 
much the better for society; and if bad actions flow from good 
lispositions, they are none the better for that. This principle of the 
equal value of all possible motives from which the same volition 
may arise, though important in its applications to penal juris- 
prudence, is in ethics a mischievous paradox. In consistency 
with his fondness for it, Mr. Bentham seems to recognise no 
general rules of conduct, but to try each occasion of action on its 
own merits; at least, he would multiply exceptions without the 
least compunction, when the specific results of such deviations 
appeared to promise well. Never mind the disposition; only 
pont the action right, is the spirit of his advice. It is inconceiy- 
able how he could so completely have failed to perceive the two 
points of view, in which mental states or habits of feeling are 
important to the moralist ; first, they are themselves, and, inde- 
pendently of their practical efficiency, sources of an incalculable 
‘mount of happiness or misery ; and, secondly, they are, and by 
a necessity of nature always must be, the most powerful cause of 
achon, often sweeping away, with resistless force, the arithmetic 
of outward consequences to which the Utilitarian patriarch would 
intrust all the moralities of life. Hence no sound ethical philo- 
Sophy can exist, till the inherent pleasures and pains of disposi- 
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tions are estimated; and, in computing the effeets of sia 
actions, it must be felt, that there is at least the strongest & priori 
case against all violations of affections generally virtuous: {or the 
deviation cannot be allowed, without a poignant resistance to 
habitual sympathies, and an enfeebling of their power for future 
use. 

It was convenient to Mr. Bentham to get rid of all trial by 
motives, and to substitute the trial by consequences. Mankini 
in general treat benevolence in the former way; and they refuse 
the name to every act performed for the sake of reputation, or 
other outward recompense, be the consequences what they may, 
As Mr. Bentham knew of no other than these very rewards, 
popularly repudiated from the higher departments of virtue, he 
would have been obliged, unless he had set aside this mode of 
trial, to eject benevolence entirely from his system. By making 
the term to mean ‘the desire to contribute to the happiness of 
others, even though it be with a mere view to our own credit,’ he 
saves the word, but sacrifices the thing, and brings all virtue 
whatever under the category of prudence. ‘There is indeed a 
passage here and there in which prudence and benevolence are 
well distinguished; as the following: in order to understand 
which, it is necessary to premise that Mr. Bentham makes a two- 
fold division of prudence; into self-regarding, by which a man 
economises his own pleasures wisely, and extra-regarding, by 
which he consults those of others as instrumental to his own: and 
a twofold division of benevolence; into negative, which abstains 
from inflicting pain, and positive, which confers pleasure on 
others. 


} 
j 
gle 


‘ Negative beneficence is a virtue, in so far as any mischief, which, 
without consideration, might have been produced, is by consideration 
forborne to be produced. In so far as it is by the consideration of the 
effect which the mischievous action might have upon a mans owl 
comfort, the virtue is prudence—self-regarding prudence; in so far & 
it is by the consideration of the effect which the mischievous achon 
might have upon the comfort of any other person, the virtue Is bene- 
volence.—Vol. ii. p. 261. 
evolence 


Nothing can be more just than this assertion ; that ben Ae 
. eclings, 


consists in conduct prompted by consideration for others’ e 
and that, in proportion as the idea of our own ool in 
is metamorphosed into prudence. Unhappily, however, At 
Bentham repeatedly affirms that the regard to the w elfare of i? 
fellow-beings is in itself utterly powerless, and that the idea 0 
good to self is the sole source of human action; for instance: 


. —_— “ae less 

; Dream not that men will move their little finger to serve an . 

their advantage in so doing be obvious to them, Men never sls ad 
and never will, while human nature is made of its present materials: 

Vol. ii. p. 133, 
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It is difficult to see how any other inference is to be drawn 
fom the comparison of these two passages, than that benevolence 
‘¢ a mere fiction, a poetical licence for the adornment of the 
relections of moralists. 

The same reduction of all the sympathetic virtues to prudence 
is apparent in the following ingenious theory, on which their 
whole obligation is made to rest: 


‘ By every act of virtuous beneficence which a man exercises, he con- 
tributes to a sort of fund, a savings-bank, a depository of general good- 
will, out of which services of all sorts may be looked for, as about to flow 
from other hands into his; if not positive services, at any rate, negative 
services; services consisting in the forbearance to vex him by annoy- 
ances with which he might otherwise have been vexed,’—Vol. i1. p. 260. 

Again, 

‘ Described in general terms, the inducement to positive beneficence, 
in all its shapes, is the contribution it makes to the man’s general good- 
will fund; to the general good-will fund, from which draughts in his 
favour may come to be paid: the inducement to negative beneficence is 
the contribution it keeps back from his general ill-will fund—the general 
ill-will fund hanging over his head ; and besides its own particular use, 
any exertion made to keep the ill-will fund empty, may be productive of 
advantage in the same shape as that produced by contribution made to 
a man’s general good-will fund.’—Vol. ii. p. 264. 


Now, with all respect for the Utilitarian philosopher, we appeal 
in this matter from him to the universal sentiments and language 
of mankind. Their feelings are in accordance with the maxim, 
‘if ye do good to them that do good to you, what thank have 
ye?” Show them that, in his acts of kindness, a man is looking 
to his own ends, that he is meditating a draught on the good-will 
lund, and the spell of admiration is broken; it may be all very 
well; he may be a shrewd fellow enough, and wonderfully long- 
sighted; but as for generosity or benevolence, this banking 
system will never win such praise. And the people are not wrong. 
There is no delusion in the belief that thousands of kind actions 
are performed every day, which are not offered to society as 
deposits, to be posted in its books, but tendered in the pure spirit 
of a free-gift; acts silent, unseen, let fall where they can never 
bear a harvest of praise; acts to the child, to the outcast, to the 
msane, to the dying. The impulse which produces all that the 
human heart most loves in virtue, which bears on such men as 
Howard and Washington, is an impulse from within, inspiring 
them with a love, not of praise, but of praiseworthiness ; and, 
“ramet leading them to look abroad for their reward, enabling 
ar —_ be, to stand alone, and yet erect in the mere strength 
ena _ Scepticism ol such forms of virtue would 
a a t le nobility of human language, as well as mar the 

est sympathies of human life. 
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Having pointed out what we deem to be the great and funda. 
mental fallacy of this book, we shall add, that its general execy. 
tion cannot be very highly praised. Tene and brilliant sentences 
are to be found seattered here and there, marked by the deep and 
sharp stamp of the philosopher’s genius; but there are many 
passages, neither so precise in definition, or so frugal of ex. 
pression, as the nature of a philosophical treatise demanis. Nor 
can we repress some astonishment at the editor’s hi aving given us 
a biography of Utilitarianism, without so much as an allusion to 
Epicurus, Hobbes, or Gassendi, and with so highly figurative a 
sketch of Locke’s, Hume’s, Helvetius’, and Hartley’ $ systems. 
Perhaps, too, the lofty ini of originality for Bentham, had 
better have been reserved for his juridical works. Standing as it 
does, on the face of an ethical work, which, on the most {favourable 
estimate, cannot be conceived to be avery remarkable contribution 
to our metaphysical literature, it will rather injure than augment 
the well-earned fame of one of the most acute of English phi- 
losophers, 
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A SONG FOR AUTUMN, BY MARY IIOWITT, 


SuMMER waneth night and morning, 
Night and morning, waneth ! 
Flowers are fading on the lea, 
Leaves are changing on the tree, 
Gossamer is silv’r ry bright, 
Thistle-down is floating white, 
Every blossom’s leaf is shed, 
Fruits are hanging ripe and red, 
Singing birds have flown away,— 
After this can summer stay ? 

No, no, the year must go, 
Summer has departed now, 


Autumn cometh night and morning, 
Night and morning, cometh! 

By the nightly-rising moon, 

By the splendours of the noon, 

By the flowers that have no fellow, 
Purple, crimson, gold, and yellow ; 
By the pattering drily down 

Of the nuts and acorns brown, 

By the silent forest bough, 

All may know ’tis autumn now. 
Fast or slow, the year must go, 
And ’tis gorgeous autumn now. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORKING PEOPLE." 


Is 


‘ 


Tue little threepenny tract, the title of which is given below, 
a small portion of a collection respecting the morals and manners 
of the working classes, their employers, and the middle classes 
generally, especially of the metropolis, from the restoration of 
Charles the Second to the present time. It is now published 
separately, in consequence of the House of Commons having 
appointed a select committee to inquire respecting the drunkenness 
of the people.’ 

The existence of the ‘collection,’ here referred to, is a fact which 
must give pleasure to all who know the peculiar opportunities and 
ualifications of the collector for rendering it useful to society. 
‘hristopher North laughs at Francis Place for being, or having 
been, a tailor ; and when Christopher North does so, he is only 
labouring in his vocation. Christopher North thrives by minis- 
tering to the purposes of those who can neither make their own 
coats nor honestly earn wherewith to pay others for making them. 
Toall such persons and their retainers and advocates, I*rancis 
Place is an obnoxious man. But if there be a legislator, who 
would acquire, in a summary way, information on the real con- 
dition of the people, for whom he has to make laws; if there be a 
philosopher, who would avail himself of a large storehouse of facts 
by which his speculations may be sustained, demolished, or 
modified ; if there be a philanthropist, who would have the best 
guidance for the nurture of good intentions into beneficent decds ; 
i there be a poor man, or a class of men, feeling that they suffer, 
but little knowing either the cause or the remedy; to such there 
is no abler or better friend than Francis Place. His lowly origin, 
his years of toil, his well-earned external independence, his con- 
‘ututional internal independence ; the connexion he has retained 
with working people, uncorrupted into patronage ; the respect he 
has won from higher classes, untainted by servility; his keen 
Sagacity, his large information, his sturdy character, and_ his 
principled philanthropy; all constitute him one with whom Black- 
wood can do nothing better than jeer at as a tailor, whilst others 
reverence him as a man; one whose censures on the morals and 
manners of the middle and lower classes of society, will be an 
important contribution to real history; and one who forms a 
valuable portion of the few links that yet hold together the 
different orders of this classified country in their unhappily pro- 

gressive alienation. 
: In this chapter, from a work which we hope some day to see 
a ee (as the title imports) that the progress of edu- 
as Improved the manners of the workmen by the diminu- 
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tion of drunkenness. ‘The writer testifies to this chanoc ag 
within the compass of his own observation : Pant 

‘Formerly, and even within my own recollection, the education and 
manners of all sorts of workmen in London were so nearly alike, that 
they may be said to have differed in no material particular. The most 
skilled and most ordinary workmen were equally ignorant and dissolute: 
few could write, none read books of any use to them, and very few ever 
looked at a book of any sort. Those among them who had even the 
meanest accomplishment were remarkable exceptions. The whole body 
was much more dissolute and profligate than they are now, and drunken- 
ness was their conspicuous and prevailing vice. Without information 
on any subject, and without any desire for information, their leisure 
could alone be occupied with the grossest enjoyments; and the most 
skilled and best paid workmen were, as they had the most means of 
being so, much more dissolute than the less skilled and worse paid 
workmen, whose means were less. 

‘Now, the difference between skilled workmen and common labourers 
is as strongly marked as was the difference between the workman and 
his employer; and in many cases the difference is nearly as great and 
as well defined between the skilful and unskilful workinan in the same 
business. 

‘ Drunkenness is no longer the prevailing and conspicuous vice 
among workmen. The very meanest and least informed being much 
more sober as a class, much more orderly and decent, and much more 
cleanly in their persons, than were those who in former times were far 
above them in respect to the amount of wages they received ; whilst the 
most skilled and best paid are, as classes, more sober, more moral, and 
better informed, than were the generality of their employers at the time 
alluded to,’ 

This is contrary to the common notion, and to the loud com- 
plaints which we incessantly hear of the increase of intoxication. 
Yet, notwithstanding all the statements made betore Mr. Buek- 
ingham’s committee, we take it to be the truth. 1 he ample 
opportunities possessed by the writer through a long life,—oppor- 
tunities created and wxtended in every direction by his interest In 
the concerns of operatives of every class,—render his evidence, ne! 
of itself conclusive, yet such as to require very distinct and 
complete disproof to shake our faith in it. The supposed increase 
of drunkenness is probably owing to the real inerease 0! religious 
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is more offensive than it was; and the growth of the feettt ‘hat 
very naturally mistaken for the growth of the erime. 1 
drunkenness has decreased in the upper classes no one can dou; 
and though its cotemporaneous increase among the lower — 
be not impossible, it would be somewhat anomalous ; the pee 
as the latter have, meanwhile, been making far more rapid wr 
in the acquisition of knowledge. ‘The cost of imran rear ; 
collateral argument that its prevalence amongst the poor anit 
exaggerated, Our author says— 
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‘Tt must not, however, be concluded that workmen were, at any time, 
drunkards to the extent it has been common for writers and talkers to 
represent them as being. It will be apparent, on the least consideration, 
that the wages of working men were at no time suflicient to enable them 
to neglect their work, In consequence of drunkenness, for two or three 
Javs every week, as it has been pretended was the common custom. 
Drinking to excess IS expensive, and more and more expensive as the 
habit becomes confirmed, from the increased quantity of liquor requisite 
to produce drunkenness : add to which, that a drunkard is seldom able 
to follow his employment until some time alter he has become sober 
again; that drunkenness necessarily produces illness, dismissal from 
employment, and poverty ; and, consequently, that these were causes 
suflicient to prevent workmen, generally, from being drunkards to any 
thing like the extent imputed to them. Not so many as half of the 
immense number of working men in London have constant employment 


all the year round.’ 


The principal documents for showing the positive amount of 
such drunkenness as obtrudes itself on public notice, are the police 
reports. On these Mr. Place comments as follows :— 


‘By the annual statements of the Commissioners of Police, it ap- 
pears that the number of drunken cases which came under their cog- 
ulzance were— 

Males. Females, Total, 
‘im 183) .... 19,748 .... 11,593 .... 34,941 
‘In 1832 .... 20,304 .... 12,332 .... 32,636 
‘In 1833 .... 18,268 .... 11,612 .... 29,880 


‘T believe that in 1831 the district over which the Police had jurisdic- 
tion was much less than it was in 1832 and 1833, 

‘The accounts of the Police Commissioners, so far as they are correct 
evidence, seem to show that drunkenness is not increasing in the me- 
tropolis, 

‘It should be remembered that the above numbers relate, or at the 
least that those of the two last years do, to a district containing more 
than a million and a half of people. 

‘The numbers also relate to cases and not to persons, and thus the 
same person may furnish a great many cases in the course of the year ; 
some have furnished two, and even three cases within twenty-four 
hours, , 

‘The whole miscreant population of this great metropolis and its 
environs are included. Beggars, vagabonds of every description, dis- 
Solute people of all sorts. The Irish of St. Giles, St. Luke, and White- 
chapel. Sailors and loose people alongshore. 

‘Among the females are common, wretched, helpless, hopeless, reck- 
“ss prostitutes, the most pitiable class of persons in England, if not in 

rope ; nearly all the cases of females must be miscreant outcasts, as 
must likewise be a very considerable portion of the male cases, 

‘Among the males many are what are called respectable men, who 


vive drank too much at parties, at public dinners, and at many other 
jollifications, , 
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‘If the cases could be resolved into persons, and otherwise 
analyzed, two results would be made apparent :— 

‘1. That the number is not, when compared with the population, a 
large one. ' 

‘2. That the number of really working men is a small one,’ 


accurately 


The worst of the moral sensibility of the English public is that 
it is so irregularly and partially excited, that it penetrates so little 
below the surface, and that it so very often diverts attention and 
exertion from the root and trunk of national immorality to some 
petty branch or quivering twig. No doubt the sight of a tipsy 
mechanic or two, reeling through the streets, must be a nuisance 
to respectable tradesmen, with their wives and children, on their 
way to church or chapel. No doubt it is very desirable that the 
nuisance should be abated. But this will never be done by 
crusading against beer-shops and gin-shops, and attempting to 
imprison the poor in their own wretched abodes, with no leave of 
absence but a day-rule for divine worship. Such attempts only 
deal with the symptoms of the disease, and if successful in 
repressing them, merely drive that inward, and render it more 
virulent. The working classes cannot, any more than other 
classes, exist without occasional excitement. They have, in faet, 
more need of it than any other class. If they be deprived of it 
in one direction, it ought to be provided for them in another. qf 
their drudgery be hard, it is the business of society to ensure Its 
mitigation. If their pleasures be few, it is the business of society 
to multiply them. {f their pleasures be gross, it is the busmess 
of society to refine their tastes. If their relaxation be mischievous, 
it is the business of society to cater for wholesome enjoyments. 
Any thing rather than condemn them to ‘all work and uo play, 
which can only wear out soul and body, and deprave heart and 
mind. [ear our author again— 


‘ Very few, indeed, are they among even the most ignorant of the 
working people who do not understand their own situation. Tlie most 
unthinking, the least intelligent, with very few exceptions, feel acutely 
at times: they never reflect on their condition without a perfect con- 
sciousness, amounting to absolute certainty, that their mortal career 
will terminate in the most abject poverty and misery, and this has 
a marked effect upon them: few, indeed, are they who can at all 
times escape from depressing thoughts, and still fewer who can at 
all times bear up against them; few, indeed, have the courage even 
to contemplate, for ever so short a period, their adverse circunt 
stances, 

‘What can such men do, so limited in their means of enjoyment, $0 
utterly incapable of filling up the leisure they have, in any rational pursuit! 
——8s0 lm possible is it for them to find either employment or enjoyment : 
their intervals of idleness, like better instructed men ; and the only 
matter for surprise is, that they do not all become habitual drunkarts, 
and wholly callous to consequences. No one then need be surprise 
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that they should occasionally get drunk ; the only matter for surprise i 
that it should be only occasional. Drinking is the sole means such 
men have of getting away from themselves, and the pleasure of drinking 
to excess is beyond all comparison greater to such men than to any 
other class of persons; it has also effects almost peculiar to them as a 
class, from its being their only resource against the most depressing 
thoughts. It has, to be sure, the same effect on many individuals in 
other classes of society ; but to these it is not the only resource, and 
does not therefore admit of the same excuse. Is a man whose under- 
standing has been somewhat cultivated, whose means are such as ought 
to induce him to conclude he shall not be reduced to positive want-—Is 
such a man unfortunate—does he appear to be overwhelmed with difh- 
culties—still he has many resources, and as it is only in particular cases 
that his misfortunes might reasonably be expected to be such as he 
could not bear for any considerable time, he is still far removed from 
the state of ignorant helplessness of the working man. Does he, how- 
ever, permit his misfortunes to produce a state of mind which leads him 
to irregularities ; does he seek consolation and oblivion in liquor,—all 
sorts of allowances are made for him, he is pitied, consoled, advised 
and assisted. But the working man, whose situation is so much more 
deplorable, is despised and condemned ; and why ? because he has not 
ten times as much fortitude as the man whose education, associations, 
and other circumstances, are ten times more favourable. ‘The working 
man is judged by his superiors, his superiors are judged by them- 
selves, 

‘A labouring man should have no fits of idleness ; so says pride, wil- 
fulness, and ignorance. He, who of all men, the negro slave excepted, 
has the fewest inducements to constant and unremitted toil, should be 
free from idle feelings. This is impossible; every man has his fits of 
idleness, no man in any class has always the same desire for exertion or 
investigation; no, nor even for the pursuit of pleasure, when even 
pleasure alone is the object of his useless life: no man at all times 
lollows even the most gratifying pursuit or inquiry with the same zeal ; 
relaxation becomes absolutely necessary ; and this is sought in change 
in his pursuits and in change of place, by every one whose means 
enable him to indulge, in what is, in relation to the working man, 
called idleness—the word being used, in respect to him, in its worst and 
most opprobrious sense. ‘The working man must have no relaxation ; 
he who drudges constantly against his will must have no such pro- 
pensities as are allowed and cherished in his superior ; the unintellectual 
man must exert greater powers of mind than the intellectual man ; must 
show by his conduct that his is the superior understanding, or he is con- 
demned as unworthy ; and this is called judging him fairly. The most 
pans-taking, saving, industrious man is not free from the desire of 
lcisure ; there are times when he is unable to bring himself to the con- 
clusion that he must continue working. I know not how to describe 
the sickening aversion which at times steals over the working man, and 
utterly disables him for a longer or a shorter period, from following his 
usual occupation, and compels him to indulge in idleness. I have felt it, 
Tesisted it to the utmost of my power; but have been so completely 


| P ¢ : : 
Swodued by it, that Spite of very pressing circumstances, I have been 
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obliged to submit, and run away from my work*, This js the ~~ 
with every workman I have ever known; and in proportion as ay ve 
ase is hopeless will such fits more frequently occur and be of ‘each 
duration. The best informed amongst the workmen will, occasionally 
solace themselves at such times with liquor; the uninformed will almost 
always recur to the same means, to procure the excitement which must 
be procured, 

‘Strong liquor taken into the stomach has an immediate effect on 
what the working people call their spirits; they are clevated by the 
stimulus, and as this increases, lively ideas are excited, paintul ideas are 
banished, the recollection of past troubles is obliterated, present uneasy 
feelings as well as fears for the future are excluded, pleasurable sensa- 
tions take their places, gloom and despondency are cast away: the 
man is lifted above himself, and becomes altogether a different croature: 
he is as happy as his condition permits, as long as the delusion lasts, 
and he is therefore desirous to prolong it, to his utmost capability. He 
shows his satisfaction in noisy mirth; and the rude untuned voice of 
him who bawls out the words of the well-known ballad, and the noise 
of his associates who joi in the chorus, are as highly gratifying to the 
uncultivated man, as are the finest sounds of the most scientific vocal 
and instrumental performers to the auditors at a fashionable concert. 
It is even probable that the excess of pleasurable sensation is on the 
side of the uncultivated man, who is both auditor and performer.’ 


While we entirely agree with Mr. Place in ascribing the pro- 
gressive improvement of the manners of the working people to 
education, and look to that, in its national extension, as the great 
means for accelerating their improvement, we think also that 
something should be done, and that very much might easily be 
done, for the existing generation, to render their burdens less 
grievous and supply them with the means, not only of dircet 
instruction, but of appropriate and wholesome joyousness. Why 
should there not be reading rooms, as comfortable as the public 
house, and as splendid as the gin-temple ? Let the abhorrers of 
drunkenness try how such opposition shops would answer, The 
outlay would bear a good moral interest. But they must net 
be spoiled, like so many Mechanics’ Institutes, by the exclusion 
of political publications, nor by aristocratical management. In 
fact, the operatives know best how to conduct such establishments 
so as to please themselves. They merely want a little help in 
starting. ‘Then, again, how many working people there are who 
would rather spend a summer’s evening in Westminster Abbey, 
or the British Museum, or in the National Gallery that Is to be, 
than in a public house, if they had but the option. Let them im 
free; their wives, families and all; a few policemen would suffice 
to prevent mischief. The spirit of mischief is venerated by, and 


. ° ‘ ° . lye to 
_™ For nearly six years, whilst working, when I had work to do, from percent 
eighteen hours a day. When no longer able, from the cause mentioned, to 00 . 
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working, I used to run from it, and zo as rapidly as I could to Highgate, Hampsteae, 


Muswell-hill or Norwood, and then ¢ return to my vomit,’ 
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A Dream. 


sould not Jong survive, the spirit of monopoly. Throw open the 
Zoological Gardens on a Sunday, the only day on which they are 
now accessible to the subscribers exclusive ‘ly. If horse shoes are 
no breach of the Sabbath, neither are hobnails. Reduce some 
of the non- resident parsons, and apply the money to the support 
of lectures on science, history, and other topics of interest. Let 
the poor have theatric ‘al amusements. Ifow powerful an instru- 
ment might the theatre become of exciting the intelligence and 
elevating the taste of the people. ‘Then, “public walks and tea- 
cardens should be formed and allowed, in every direction. ‘There 
is even yet plenty of eround near Loudon, and in the immediate 
vicinity of large towns, which might be saved for this improve- 
ment. But where is all the money to come from? ‘The money! 
There is a question to ask, when the last Westminster Review 
has shown (Article on Aristocratic Taxation) that the corn 
monopoly Bios the nation thirty millions per annum; the 
monopoly of other articles of food and necessity, fifteen millions ; 
the Colonial monopoly, six millions ; and the ¢ ‘hureh monopoly, 
nine millions. A trumpery little fraction of any one of these 
hoards would amply suffice. Let those who shudder at mecha- 
nical drunkenness and sensuality bestir themselves, and the thing 
is done. ‘Twice blessed would the deed be; compelling the 
plunderer to |}: onesty, and prov iding the labourer with recreation. 
Keligionists may depend upon it that this is the shortest cut, even 
for their mi” 0 purposes. You cannot make a railroad from 
the tavern to the church. You cannot send a pressgang to clear 
out the taproom and man the conventicle. ‘The distance will 
never be got over without resting by the way. ‘The best chance 
lor the mechanie’s accomplishing the journey from animal plea- 
sures to spiritual exercises, is by opening for him the half-way 
house of rational enjoyments. If that will not draw him, you 
cannot force him further, nor ought you to be allowed to torment 
him by trying. 

This subje ct reminds us of some verses from a corresponde nt, 
to whom we owe an apology for our seeming neglect. The 
reader will see them in the article which follows. 
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A DREAM, 


Mysterious faculty! whate’er thou art, 
That in sleep’s silent hour perform’st thy part, 
Nor check’d, nor cumber’d, by the unconscious clav ; 
Oft hast thou given me, in thy free, wild play, 
Intense de light. — 

One instance of thy power :— 
A beauteous scene—even o’er this wakeful hour— 
Exerts a charm.—A city’s crowded ways,— 
Where human life each various garb displays,— 
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A Dream. 


Methought I trod ;—where stately fabrics fair, 
With spacious areas for refreshing air, 
By wealth are rear’d ;—where in dark, close-built cells 
Abodes unjoyous,—patient labour dwells, , 
And want and sorrow pour th’ unheeded sigh.— 
There wandering long, till mind, and heart, and eve 
Were sad and weary,—anxiously I sought : 
Some quiet resting-place for tranquil thought ; 
And turning round, upon my view there came 
A Gothic gateway large, of antique frame, 
Beyond—lI saw with deep and glad surprise, 
An edifice of curious structure rise ; 
Fluge pillar’d blocks of granite, massy, strong, 
A firm-built base, were ranged in aisles along. 
Above, tall columns, elegant and light, ) 
Tier raised on tier, charmed the astonish’d sight ; 
Holly and dusky yew their graceful screen 
Lent to the pile,—its spacious vaults within 
Were stored, all treasures gathered from the waves ; 
And glittering wonders of earth’s sparry caves. 
The pencil’s magic touch had well array’d 
Its halls ;—there rose Helvetia’s views portray’d ; 
What time the sun, from dim-seen valley deep, 
Cerulean lake, and sombre pine-clad steep 
Retiring, calls away his golden beams, 
And the pale Aiguilles gilds with roseate gleams, 
While watchful shepherds on each jutting height, 
Repeat the greeting of a kind good-night 
With blasts from Uri’s horn; and the loud play 
Of pealing sounds the grazing herds obey. 
There stood revealed, ’mid darkness, Etna’s cone, 
A world of wonders, girt with many a zone, 
In verdant beauty risen from ocean’s breast, 
To lift amongst the stars its blazing crest. 
There, too, in rich luxuriance seem’d to smile 
The spicy groves of many a summer isle. 
Still more to glad the eye, fresh breezes strayed 
Thro’ arbours green, along each light arcade, 
Adorned with Alpine blooms of every clime, 
From Quito’s central region piled sublime,— 
A realm serene, above the storms and clouds,— 
To where a murky fog perpetual broods 
O’er drear lagoons, and seas that cease to roll 
Around th’ untrodden confines of the pole. 
Gay was the scene, and with admiring eye 
The pale mechanic there his cares laid by ; 
Those cool piazzas ranged with grateful heart, 
Pleased with each work of nature and of art, 
Rejoicing in that beauteous pile,—his own,— 
Bestow’d on labour’s sons, a noble boon. 
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Oh most delightful scene !—and must it fade? 

Sink as it rose, an unsubstantial shade ? 

For ever gone! It will not thus depart,— 

The vivid impress will not leave my heart. 

Ye visions of my sleeping, waking hours, 

That haunt my thoughts in lovely woodland bowers, 
And fill my heart with sadness as you rise,— 

Wake strong desires, and unavailing sighs ;— 

Oh! that some future happy year might see 

Your shadowy picture’s bright reality : 

Oh! that the man were born, whose soul refined,— 
A blessing to the coming age designed,— 

Will deem his wealth a privilege from Heay’n 

For deeds of love—for noblest objects given: 

Will grant the city’s busy sons the power 

In pure delights to spend one harmless hour ; 

And aid its youth in nature’s ample fields 

To find a higher bliss than folly yields, 








NOTES ON SOME OF THE MORE POPULAR DIALOGUES OF PLATO, 
No. ITI, 


Tue Preprus. 


(Continued from p. 420.) 


We left Socrates and Phaedrus on the point of commencing a 
new inquiry, viz., ‘What constitutes Good Speaking and Writing.’ 

‘Is it not necessary,’ asked Socrates, ‘in order to speak well, that 
the speaker should in his own mind know the truth, in respect to the 
subject concerning which he is to speak ?’ 

‘[ have heard it said,’ answered Phiedrus, ‘ that an orator need not 
know what is really just, but only what will appear so to the multitude 
who are to decide; and that he need not know what is really good, or 
beautiful, but what will appear so: for persuasion is produced by means 
of the apparent, not the true.’ 

‘We must not,’ said Socrates, ‘ reject without examination what wise 
men affirm ; we must inquire whether there is anything in it. 

‘Suppose that I wanted to persuade you to buy a horse in order to 
go forth and meet the enemy ; and that we were both of us entirely 
ignorant of a horse, but I happened to know of you, that you believed 
a horse to be the most long-eared of all domestic animals.’ * It would be 
ridiculous,’ answered Phaedrus. * Not yet,’ replied Socrates ; * but what 
. —_ seriously to set about persuading you, by composing a speech 
for i. ass, Calling it a horse, and celebrating it as the finest of animals 
a os a, for military service, for carrying goods, and a hundred 

T things?” ‘It would be highly ridiculous.’ * Ls it not better to be 


ridj A “" ; ; : 
liculous, than a dangerous and pernicious fr'-w4 ?” ¢ Certainly.’ ‘ But 
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when an orator, being himself ignorant of good and evil, and finding a 
people equally so, sets about persuading them, not by a panegyric un, 
the ass under the name of the horse, but upon Evil under the nena 
Good; and having studied the opinions of thie multitude, succe 
persuading them to do what is bad instead of what is wood. what 
a harvest do you think that an oratory of this sort will reap?’ ©] 
indifferent one.’ 

‘Perhaps, however,’ resumed Socrates, ‘we are too seyere upon 
oratory. She may, perhaps, turn upon us, and say, You are trifling, 
my good friends—I do not compel any one to learn to speak, who is 
ignorant of the truth—TI bid him learn the truth first, and resort to me 
afterwards—The ground of my pretensions is, that without me, though 
a man were to know all possible truths, he would be no nearer to pos- 
sessing the art of persuading. And in saying this, does she not speak 
truth?’ ‘Yes, if the arguments which are coming should testify that she 
is an Art; but I ina manner hear the rustle of several arguments ap 
proaching, which assert that she is an impostor, and no Art, but an 
unartificial Routine.’ ‘Call these arguments forth, then, and let us 
interrogate them.’ ‘Come forth, I beg you, and persuade Phiedrus that 
unless he philosophize sufficiently, he will never be capable of speaking 
on any subject. Question Phwedrus, and he will answer. Is not the 
art of oratory, taken in a general sense, the influencing of the mind by 
discourse, not merely in courts of justice and public assemblies, but also 
in private life, whether on great subjects or on small!’ ‘ Not entirely 
so. It is generally on the occasion of trials in courts of justice that 
men speak and write by art; and in deliberative assemblies they speak 
by art: but otherwise not.’ ‘ Have you then heard tell only of the arts 
of oratory which were composed by Nestor and Ulysses at Troy, but 
not those of Palamedes?’ ‘No, nor of Nestor either, unless you call 
Gorgias Nestor, and Thrasymachus or Theodorus Ulysses,’ ‘ Tell me, 
then, what do adversaries ina court of justice do? Do they not de- 
bate ?? ‘Yes,’ ‘About the just and unjust? ‘Yes.’ ‘He who does 
this by art, can make the same thing appear to the same persons, either 
just or unjust” *Yes,’ ‘And in deliberative assemblies, he can make 
the same thing appear as he pleases, either good for the state, or the 
contrary?’ ‘Hecan.’ ‘And do we not know that Palamedes of Elea 
could speak by art, in such a mamer that his hearers should think the 
same things either like or unlike, one or many, stationary or moved t 
‘Yes.’ ‘The art of debate therefore, is not confined to courts of jus- 
tice and public assemblies ; butif it be an art, there is but one single art 
which, whatever be the subject of discourse, can make all things appeat 
similar, which are capable of so appearing, and which, if another person 
does the same thing deceptively, can expose the deception, 

‘Is deception more likely to happen in those things which differ 
much, or in those which differ little?’ ‘In those which differ little. 
‘You will more easily get round from a thing to its contrary, by msel- 
sible steps than all at once ?? ‘No doubt.’ ‘ He, then, whose business 
it is to deceive another, and not to be deceived himself, must know ac 
curately the resemblances and differences of things /’ ‘ He must.’ ‘Can 
he, not knowing the real nature of a thing itself, distinguish er 
degree of resemblance which other things bear to that thing! 
‘It is impossible’ ‘Since then, those who are deceived, and take 
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up a false opinion, must have been led to it by some sort of resemblance, 
(verisimilitude or likeness to the truth.) it is clear, that a man cannot 
bring round another by little and little, through a chain of resemblances, 
from the truth to its contrary, or avoid being himself dealt with m the 
same manner, unless he knows the real natures of things; and the man 
who does not know the truth, but hunts after mere opinion, has got a 
ridiculous and very unart-like art of speaking.’ Pheedrus could not 
Jeny this; and Socrates proposed that they should look again at the 
discourse of Lysias, and see whether it contamed evidence of art or no. 
Phedrus assented, saying, that as yet they were somewhat bare, not 
having a suilicieacy of examples, It is perhaps lucky, rejoined So- 
crates, that these discourses have been spoken, since they afford an 
example, how he who knows the truth may, in mere sport, mislead his 
audience by a speech. 

Phaedrus now, according to agreement, begins to read the discourse 
of Lysias from the commencement. Before he has completed the second 
sentence, Socrates stops him, in order to point out already a proof of 
want of art. . 

‘Is it not clear that about some things we are all of one mind, about 
others we differ ? ‘I think I understand you, but nevertheless explain 
yourself nore clearly.’ * When we use the words silver, or iron, we all 
of us mean the same thing by them. But when we speak of what is 
just, or of what is good, we all go off in different directions, and are at 
variance both with each other and in ourselves.’ Pheedrus assented. 
‘In which of these two kinds of things are we most easily deceived, 
and in which is the power of oratory the greatest ?’ ‘In those in which 
we wander without fixed principles. ‘ He, then, who seeks to acquire 
an art of oratory, should first be able properly to distinguish and cha- 
racterize these two kinds of things, those in which the multitude must 
of necessity wander, and those in which they need not.’ ‘This would 
be an admirable discovery.’ ‘ And next, he must be able to distinguish 
and clearly perceive, without mistake, whether that of which he is about 
lo speak, belongs to the one class or to the other.’ ‘ Granted.’ 

m em should love be considered to be one of these disputable things?” 

/ndoubtedly: how else could you have made, as you did, two long 
speeches, one to show that love is injurious both to the lover and the 
loved, the other, that it is the greatest of blessings?’ * You say truth ; 
bat now tell me (for I, on account of the state of inspiration in which I 
was, do not recolleet,) whether I began by defining love?’ * You did, 
most accurately,’ ‘How much more skilled, then, in the oratorical 
nk must be the Nymphs and Pan, by whom I was inspired, than your 
igs apr for he obliged us to begin by supposing, and not inquit- 

if, What love is, and then grounded his entire discourse on a mere 
supposition, 

‘ 

Fa + va ¥: discourse appear to you to be thrown together 
i: i om ! “a it be said that what is placed second, for ex- 
necessity ; Sar - - position, is placed there from any peculiar 
eae ad mn who know nothing, he seemed to say, most un- 
ecntveiect be a —_— into his head: but can you point out any 
that particular mad , a: compelled him to arrange his thoughts into 
mr poe order ‘ * You are very good, to suppose that I am capable 

curately- judging what such a man as Lysias composes, —‘ But 
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this I think you will allow, that a discourse should be like an organized 
creature, having a body of its own, neither headless nor footless ~ 
having a middle, and extremities, fitted to one another and to the 
whole.’ ‘* Without doubt.’ * But does anything of this kind appear ™ 
your friend’s discourse ?—look, and you will find it very like the inseri 

tion which they ascribe to Midas the Phrygian, which might be ‘end 
either backwards or forwards without altering the sense.’ ‘ You are 
now only laughing at the discourse.’ ¢ Let us then, in order not to 
offend you, let alone this oration, although it seems to me to contain a 
variety of examples, by the consideration of which one might be im- 
proved. Let us pass to the other discourses: for in them too there 
were some things worth observing to those who are considering Dis. 
course. ‘There were two discourses; the one in disparagement, the 
other in eulogy of love.’ ‘There were.’ ‘ We affirmed that love was a 
sort of madness ; did we not ?’? ‘We did—and said that there are two 
sorts of madness; one coming from human disease, the other froma 
divine influence. ‘This last we divided into four kinds: viz., prophetic 
inspiration’ [here, for the first time, the very word inspiration, or afflatus 
(émmvoia) is used,]|—‘the origin of which we ascribed to Apollo; 
mystico-religious, (reAeoriky,) to Bacchus; poetic, to the Muses; and 
finally, that of which we are speaking, the inspiration or enthusiasm of 
Love.’ ‘ We did.’— Let us now try whether we can catch the manner 
in which our discourse changed from blame to praise.’ * What do you 
mean?’ ‘To me it appears, that all the rest of what was said, was in 
reality no more than sport; but that if one could obtain by art, the 
power or capacity of these two kinds of operations, which in this instance 
we have performed by mere chance, it would be not unpleasant.’ * What 
things?’ ‘To collect together a multitude of scattered particulars, and 
viewing them collectively, bring them all under one single idea,* and 
thereby be enabled to define, and so make it clear what the thing és which 
is the subject of our inquiry. As, for instance (in our own case,) what 
we said (whether it was well said or ill) with a view of defining love: 
for this was what enabled the subsequent discourse to be clear, aud 
consistent with itself.’ ‘ You have described one of the two operations 
which you spoke of ; what is the other?” ‘To be able again to subdi- 
vide this idea into species, according to nature, and so as not to break 
any part of it in the cutting, like a bad cook. Thus, for example, our bwe 
discourses agreed in taking for their subject, insanity of mind: butm 
the same manner as the body has two parts, which are called by the same 
name in all other respects, but one-called the left side and the other the 
right, so our two discourses, taking insanity as one single idea f existing 
in us, one of them cut down on the left side, and continued subdividing 


* 13a, This word signified originally, Form. The use of the word idea in m- 
dern metaphysics, is derived from this application of it by Plato. He means by it, 
the notion of what is common to an entire class, or what Locke called an abstract 
idea, But Plato fell into the all-but-universal mistake. of supposing that <a 
abstract ideas had an independent existence ; that they were real objective entities, 
and even that the Ideas of things were the exemplars after which the Divine 
Being made the things themselves. This notion, of the independent queen S 
abstract ideas, is frequently combated by Aristotle, but was revived by “ '. 
lowers under the altered name of substantial forms, and the same error u er 
variety of denominations has been continued down to the present day. ry 
+ The word here is s1%;, form or species: substantially the same word as 14 
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until i¢ came to something sinister which bore the name of Love, and ins 
veighed against it very deservedly; the other taking us to the right side, 
found another Love, a namesake of the first, but of a divine origin and 
nature, which it held forth and praised as the cause of our greatest 
blessings. ' “ 

«J, then,’ continued Socrates, * being a lover of these compositions 
and decompositions, in order that I may be able to speak and to think ; 
if 1 find any one whom I think capable of apprehending things as one 
and many, I run after him and follow his footsteps as I would those of 
agod, Those who can do this, whether I call them rightly or not God 
knows, but at present I call them dialecticians: but what are we to call 
those who learn from you and Lysias? Is this, of which we have been 
talking, the same with that Art of Speaking by the aid of which Thra- 
symachus and the rest have become wise in speaking, and have ‘made 
others so, who pay tribute to them as to kings?’ ‘ They are kingly 
people,’ said Pheedrus, ‘ but they are not acquainted with that of which 
you spoke, I think that you are right in calling this method dialectics ; 
but it does not seem to me that we have yet found out what oratory is.’ 
‘Indeed!’ replied Socrates: ‘it must be something curious, if, being 
different from what we have been speaking of, it is nevertheless an art. 
Let us then see what else oratory consists of.’ ‘Of a great many things, 
which we find in the books of rhetoric.’ ‘ I thank you for putting me in 
mind, You mean such things as these; that the exordium should come 
first, then the narration and the testimony, then the positive circumstan- 
tial proofs, then the probable ones: and next, I believe the Byzantine 
Theodorus talks of confirmation and super-confirmation, refutation and 
super-refutation, and how all these things should be managed, both in accu- 
sation and in defence. And why should we leave out that excellent 
person, Euaenus of Paros, who first invented ixodyjAwore and raperaivor.’ 
(The first untranslatable, the second we suppose means zncidental praise.) 
‘Some say he also has rapaydyor,’ (incidental vituperation,) ‘which he has 
put Into verse for the aid of memory; for he is a wise man. Can we 
omit, moreover, Tisias and Gorgias, who saw that the plausible was to 
be honoured above the true, and who, by force of speaking, can make 
great things appear small, and small things great, new things old, and 
old things new, and who have found out the way to speak either briefly 
or to an interminable length on all subjects? Prodicus once, when I 
related this to him, laughed, and said he was the first person who had 
found out how to speak according to art: for the speech should be neither 
short nor long, but moderate.’ ‘ Very wise indeed.’ ‘ Neither must we 
leave out Hippias of Elis, who I should think would be of the same 
opinion; and Polus, too, who invented durAaawdoyla, and yvwpodoyéa, 
and cixovoNoyia, and so forth,’ ‘And did not Protagoras do something of 
the same kind” “He was skilled in 6pQcémeca, and many: other fine 
things. He excelled every body in speeches of the lugubrious kind, 
about old age and poverty: he was a terrible man for enraging people, 
and then cooling them, and the first of all men in inveighing and in re- 
Plying to invective. About the concluding part of a speech they all 
seem to agree ; some of them call it recapitulation, and others give it 
— stg nape f You mean, summarily reminding the audience of 
des a ave said,’ ‘That is what I mean.’ ‘ Have you anything 

om which forms part of the art of oratory?’ ‘ = is very 
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little else.” ‘ Let us then leave that very little alone, and examine th 
things a little more closely, that we may see what power the art Sie 
‘ Very great power indeed in a popular assembly.’ * Let us eee, a 

‘If any one were to come to your friend Eryximachus, or to his 
father, Acumenus, and say, [ know how to produce any elfect | lease 
upon the body, I can cool it or heat it, give it an emetic or a videos And 
I therefore think myself a physician, and capable of making teberk'en 
what would they say?’ * They would ask him whether he likewise Kodi 
upon whom to produce these different effects, and when, and to what 
degree.’ * And what if he were to answer— By no means; 1 insist tha 
he who has lear@éd from me what I before mentioned, will jaye that 
other sort of knowledge as a matter of course.’—* They would reply, The 
man is mad, and because he has accidentally discovered or read of some 
drug or other, fancies himself a physician, knowing nothing at all of the 
art.” § And what ifa man should go to Sophocles or Euripides, and say, 
I know how to make a long speech on a small matter, and a short one 
about a great matter, and I can make a pathetic speech, or a menacing 
one, or a fearful one, and being able to teach all this | can enable any 
man to write a tragedy?’ * They too would laugh at the absurdity of 
supposing that tragedy consists in any thing but the pu/ting together ot 
these things so as to be suitable to one another and to the whole.” ‘Andif 
a musician met with a man who thought himself a harmonist because he 
could draw from the strings the most acute and the gravest sounds pos- 
sible, he would not say to him fiercely, You stupid fellow! you are out 
of your wits; but, as being a musician, and therefore of a softer and less 
inflammable temperament, he would answer, My good friend, it is ne- 
cessary for a harmonist to know these things, but a man may know ail 
that you know and be not the least of a harmonist notwithstanding. 
You possess those acquirements which are preliminary to harmony, but 
not harmony itself.’ ‘ Very right.’ ‘ Sophocles would say, in like manne, 
You know the preliminaries to tragedy, but not tragedy itself: and 
Acumenus would say, You know the preliminaries to medicine, but me- 
dicine itself you know not.’ * Most true.’ 

‘ What then do you think that the sweet voiced Adrastus or Pericles 
would say, if they heard recited these splendid inventions which we were 
just now talking of, Bpayvdoyrae and eixovodoyeae and the like ! Would 
they, like,us, say something sharp and coarse to those who write and 
teach th€se things under the name of oratory ? or would they, as being 
wiser than we, reprove us for our violence, and say, O Phaedrus and 
Socrates, we ought not to be angry, but should excuse, if there be per 
sons who, being unversed in dialectics, are unable to define what oratory 
is, and therefore, being possessed only of those acquirements which It's 
necessary should precede the art, fancy that they have found an art of 
oratory, and, teaching these things to others, think that they have taught 
them oratory itself; but think nothing of the power of doing each ot 
these things persuasively, and of putting them together into a whole, 
and hold it unnecessary for their scholars to learn this from thet 
tuition.’ : 

* ‘Tam afraid,’ observed Pheedrus, ¢ that this art of oratory, 4 thev 
call it, is indeed no better than you represent it. But from whence 
might one derive the art of the real orator—the power of per 
suaston ?” 
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‘ The power,” replied Socrates, ‘ if possessed to the degree which con- 
stitutes a perfect orator, 1s probably, or perhaps necessarily, governed 
by the same laws as any other power. If you have natural capabilities 
you may become an eminent orator, by the aid of knowledge and study ; 
{you are wanting in any of these respects, you will be so far imper- 
fect. But so much of it as is Art, appears to me to be acquired by a 
method not similar to that which Lysias and Thrasymachus use.” * How 
then?? ‘ Pericles is perhaps the most complete orator ever known.’ 
‘What then?’ ‘* All the greater arts require the study of the abstruser 
arts of nature: from which alone loftiness and potency of intellect are 
derived: the qualities which, together with great natural aptness, 
Pericles possessed, He acquired them, ‘as I imagine, by his intercourse 
with Anaxagoras, by whom he was introduced into the higher parts of 
knowledge, and penetrated to the nature of the thinking and the 
unthinking faculties of man, the subject which Anaxagoras chiefly 
treated of ; and from this Pericles drew, for the art of speaking, as much 
as was applicable to it” ‘ How so?’ ‘The art of oratory resembles 
that of medicine. In both, it is necessary to distinguish and subdivide 
the nature of body on the one hand, of mind on the other; if you intend 
to follow art, and not a mere empirical routine, in giving health and 
strength to the former by medicine and sustenance, and producing in 
the latter, by speech and precept, virtue and any persuasion which you 
desire.’ * ‘This seems reasonable ; but is it possible to comprehend well 
the nature of Mind, except by comprehending the nature of the uni- 
verse?’ * If Hippocrates is to be believed, even the body can be un- 
derstood only by that method.’ ‘* He speaks well: but besides Hippo- 
crates, it is proper to interrogate likewise the argument, and discover 
whether it also will assent. Let us see then. Is not this the proper 
wode of examining into the nature of any thing—first to consider 
whether it is stmple or manifold: then, if it is simple, to examine into 
is powers, that is, what affections it is capable of causing in other 
things, and other things in it: if, on the contrary, it consists of a 
variety of sords, to enumerate them, and make the same inquiry with 
respect to each of the sorts ; viz. in what manner it acts upon, and is acted 
upon by, other things?’ ¢ Undoubtedly; any other method would be 
like a blind man’s walk. ‘But it is clear, that he who would teach 
another the art of speaking, must teach him accurately the nature of 
that which his speaking is intended to act upon ; and this is, the mind.’ 
Agreed.’ ‘It is obvious, therefore, that Thrasymachus, and any other 
who seriously attempts to teach oratory, must first examine and explain 
very carefully, whether the mind is one thing, perfectly resembling itself, 
or like the body, of many different kinds: since this is what we found 
to be the meaning of what we call unfolding its nature. Next, he must 
teach in what manner the mind, by its nature, affects, and is affected by, 
other things : and, thirdly, classing the different kinds of mind, the 
different modes of speaking, and the various properties of both, he 
Must adapt the one to the other, and show, what sort of mind, is or is 
hot persuaded, by what sort of speech, and why.’ ‘ Most true; and in 

meee Way is it possible either to speak or write according to art.’ 
a Naa in short, the end of speech is to influence the mind, he who 
ands oratory as an art, must know what are the different kinds of 


mind ; what are the different modes of speaking ; and, that a mind of such 
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and, such a sort, is likely to be persuaded by such and such a mode of 
speaking, but not likely to be persuaded by such and such another 
mode, and this for such and such a reason. And when he has mastered 
all this, unless he be also a ready observer of what actually goes on in 
the world, he will still know nothing but precisely what he has learned 
But if he knows what sort of man is persuaded by what sort of speak- 
ing, and is able besides to distinguish in real life whether the man whom 
he is to persuade is that sort of man or not, then he will know what js 
the proper dime for using your figures of rhetoric, your Bpayvdoyia and 
éXeecvodoyia, and Ceevwarc, and the rest; and then and not till then wil] 
he be a master of the art. Can you think of any other mode ?? ‘No,’ 
‘ Let us strive all we can to find whether there be any shorter and 
smoother road to the oratorical art, that we may not take a roundabout 
way when there is a shorter cut. Can you recollect any thing of that 
sort which you have heard from Lysias?’ ‘Ido not.’ ‘ Shall J tel 
you then what I have sometimes heard people say? for it is said that 
even the wolf ought to have a fair hearing?’ ‘ By all means.’ 

‘They say, then, that there is no need to make oratory so various a 
matter, or go so far back in order to arrive at it. The orator has nothing 
to do with what is just or good, either in things or men: it is not the 
true which any one cares for in a court of justice, but the plausible: 
and probability is all which he who speaks according to art, needs attend 
to. It is not proper even to assert what actually happened, if the story 
be nota probable one: and in short the probable, and not the true, should 
be our aim in accusation or defence, and the art of attaining it is the 
only art of oratory required,’ 

‘ This,’ replied Phaedrus, ‘ is what those say who profess to under- 
stand the art of speaking.’ ‘ You have read Tisias: does not Tisias 
understand by the probable, that which accords with the opinion of the 
multitude?’ ‘He does.’ ‘ This, then, is his wise invention; that if'a 
feeble but brave man is brought to trial for knocking down and robbing 
a robust coward, neither of them should speak the truth, but the coward 
should say, that more than one man attacked him; the other denying 
this and proving that they were alone, should ask, How could so weak 
a person as I, think of attacking so strong a man? whereupon the first 
should not plead his own cowardice, but should invent some other false- 
hood to confute that of his adversary.’ ‘ A clever and recondite art truly. 
‘ But did we not before agree that this Probable, which Tisias aims at, is 
probable (that is, is believed by the multitude) only on account of its 
similitude to the truth? and that he who knows the truth, Is the best 
judge of degrees of resemblance to it? We shall therefore continue i. 
believe, as we before said, that without understanding the nature of the 
different sorts of hearers, and being able to distinguish things into 44 
kinds, and again to aggregate a number of particulars into one sit e, ; 
is impossible to attain the highest excellence which man Is capab ‘ ‘ 
in the art of speaking. All this, however, cannot be learned sci 
great study ; which study a wise man ought to perform, not for the me 


» able to 
sake of speaking and transacting among men, but in ores 44 * apr 
s eak and act 7 n wiser than we 1a 

p ctagreeably to the gods. Me tloweservants, 


that we ought not to make it our object to please our fe itis 
except as a work of supererogation: but to please good “a re isa 
no wonder, therefore, if the course is long and roundabout: for the 
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eat purpose to be served by making this circuit—a far greater purpose 
than that which Tisias aims at ; though even that is to be attained most 
effectually by the same means. 

‘So much then on the subject of the art of speaking. It remains to 
consider in what consists propriety or impropriety of writing. 

‘Do you know what mode of dealing with discourse is most agreeable 
toa divinity?? ‘No: do you?’ ‘I can relate what has been heard 
from the sages of old. Whether it is true, the gods themselves alone 
know. But if we could find this, should we, after that, care for the 
opinions of men?” ¢ It would be ridiculous: but pray tell us what you 
say you have heard.’ ‘ I have heard that at Naucratis in Egypt, there 
resided one of the ancient gods of that country, named Theuth, who 
first invented numbers, and calculation, and geometry, and astronomy, 
and dice-playing, and, among other things, writing. Now, Thamos 
being king in Egypt, who is likewise a god, and whom the Greeks call 
Ammon, Theuth went to him and expounded to him these arts, and 
spoke of the great advantage of communicating them to the other 
Egyptians. The other asked him the use of each art, and praised or 
blamed it according to the answer he received. Now when the art of 
writing came under consideration, Theuth said, This art will make the 
Egyptians wiser, and will aid their memory: for it is a help to memory 
and to wisdom. The other answered, Most sage Theuth, it is one thing 
to be able to invent an art, and another to judge of its beneficial or hurt- 
ful effects : and now you, who are the inventor of writing, have ascribed 
to it, from partiality, an effect the exact opposite of its real one: this 
art will produce forgetfulness in those who learn it, by causing them to 
trust to written memoranda, and neglect their memory. What you have 
discovered, therefore, is an aid not to memory, but to recollection ; 
and you will give to your scholars the opinion of wisdom, not the 
reality: for hearing much from you, without really learning it, they will 
appear men of great acquirements, though really for the most part igno- 
rant and incapable.’ 

Pheedrus here observed, ‘ You very easily invent Egyptian tales, or 
tales of any country you please.’ ‘ They say,’ replied Socrates, ‘ that 
the first prophecies, those at Dodona, were delivered by an oak. The 
men of those days, not being so wise as we moderns, were so silly as to 
be content to listen to an oak or a stone, provided it did but speak the 
truth: but to you perhaps it is of importance who the speaker is, and 
from whence he comes: for you do not consider merely whether the 
fact is or is not so” * Your reproof is just.’ ‘* He then who thinks that 
he can leave behind him an art in a book, and he who learns it out of a 
book, and thinks he has got something clear and solid, are extremely 
simple, and do not know the saying of Ammon, or they would not 
Suppose that a written book could do any thing more than remind one 
who knows already. 
werek is something like painting: the creatures of the latter art 
ive nt ve living beings; but, if you ask them a question, they pre- 
hitiey " 80 at silence. Written discourses do the same: you would 
hte y what they say, that they had some sense in them ; but, if you 
al mate: and therefore interrogate them, they have only their first 
vite ‘Oo return to all questions. And when the discourse is once 

€n, tt passes from hand to hand, among all sorts of persons,—those 
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who can understand it, and those who cannot. It is not able to tell its 
story to those only to whom it is suitable; and when it js seats 
criticised, it always needs its author to assist it, for it cannot defen 
itself. 

‘There is another sort of discourse, which is far better and more 
potent than this.” ‘ What is it?’ ‘ That which is written scientifically 
in the learner’s mind. This is capable of defending itself; and it can 
speak itself, or be silent, as it sees fit.”. * You mean the real and livine 
discourse of the person who understands the subject ; of which discourse 
the written one may be called the picture?’ * Precisely.’ « Now, think 
you that a sensible husbandman would take seed which he valued, and 
wished to produce a harvest, and would seriously, afier the summer hai 
begun, scatter it in the gardens of Adonis,* for the pleasure of seeing it 
spring up and look green in a week? or, do you not rather think that he 
might indeed do this for sport and amusement, but, when his purpose was 
serious, would employ the art of agriculture, and, sowing the seed at the 
proper time, be content to gather in his harvest in the eighth month!’ 
‘ The last, undoubtedly.’ € And do you think that he who possesses the 
knowledge of what is just, and noble, and good, will deal less prudently 
with Azs seeds than the husbandman with his?’ ‘Certainly not.’ * He 
will not, then, seriously set about sowing them with a pen and a black 
liquid ; or, (to drop the metaphor,) scattering these truths by means of 
discourses which cannot defend themselves against attack, and which are 
incapable of adequately expounding the truth. No doubt, he will, far 
the sake of sport, occasionally scatter some of the seeds in this manner, 
and will thus treasure up memoranda for himself, in case he should fail 
into the forgetfulness of old age, and for all others who follow in the 
same track ; and he will be pleased when he sees the blade growing up 
green, When others play and amuse themselves in other ways, soaking 
themselves with wine, and so forth, he will choose this as his amusement.’ 
‘And a far better one than the other.’ ‘ Assuredly; but it is a far better 
employment still, when any one, employing the dialectical art, and 
finding a mind which affords a suitable soil, sows and plants therein, 
with knowledge, discourses which can defend themselves and him who 
sows them, and which are not barren, but in their turn bear seed, from 
whence other discourses being reared up in other minds, can make their 
truths immortal, and can give to those who possess them, as muci 
happiness as man is capable of. 

‘ We have now, then, found what we were seeking for; viZ., to be 
enabled to judge whether it is justly a reproach to Lysias to be a writer 
of discourses ; and what was the difference between discourses according 
to art, and those which are without art. 

‘On the subject of art, we have come to the conclusion, that unless 
a man knows the truth on the subject on which he speaks or writes, 
and can define the subject itself, and divide it into kinds until aainget 
the indivisible ; and, unless he understands the nature of Mind, ane 
having found out what kind of discourse is suitable to each kind of mind, 
adapts his discourse accordingly (giving to minds of complex a8 
diversified structure, discourses of the same kind, and to simple pay 
simple discourses)—unless he does all this, he does not possess, 1 ¢ 


Ric what this alludes we are ignorant, and have not at present the m 
investigating, The gardens of Adonis were possibly some forcing ground. 
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greatest perfection, the art of discourse, whether his end in discoursing 
be to instruct, or only to persuade. : 

‘ And we can now answer the other question, whether to be a writer 
of discourses is a reproach, If either Lysias, or any other man, come 
ses a written discourse on political affairs, and fancies that there is 
much of clearness and solidity in it, this is a reproach to the writer, no 
doubt; for, not to know what is valuable and what is otherwise, in 
respect to justice and Injustice, good and evil, is a reproach, even though 
the crowd should be unanimous in their applause of it. But a person 
who thinks that what is said upon any subject in a written treatise can 
be no better than sport, and that nothing worthy of very serious atten- 
tion was ever written or delivered in a speech, and that the best of them 
are nothing more than memoranda to remind those who already know, 
and that there is nothing satisfactory or complete, or worthy to be 
seriously considered, but in the discourses which are really taught and 
learnt and written in the mind; and that such discourses are the legiti- 
mate offspring of ourselves, first the one which is in our own minds, (if 
we have found one, and planted it there,) and next those brothers or 
children of it, which have sprung up at the same time in other minds of 
other persons ; this is such a person as you, Pheedrus, and I, should wish 
to be.” ~=Pheedrus assented, 

* Do you, then, tell Lysias, that we two came down here, to the foun- 
tain of the nymphs, and that the nvmphs bid us tell him and all other 
speech writers, Homer and all other poets, Solon and all others who 
write what they call laws, that if they composed these writings knowing 
what the truth is, and being able to maintain a discussion on the matters 
of which they wrote, and to make, by what they speak, what they have 
written appear insignificant, they ought not to be named from this 
lighter pursuit, but from their more serious occupation.” * What name 
would vou give them?’ * Wise appears to me too assuming a name, and 
fit only for a God; but Seeker of Wisdom’ (giro0c0g0¢e, whence the 
modern word ** philosopher”) ‘would be a more euitable and decorous 
appellation.’ ‘Agreed.’ ‘He, on the other hand, who has not in 
himself anything of a higher and more perfect kind than what he puts 

down In writing, he may be justly called a poet, or a speech-writer, or a 
law-writer, ‘Allowed. ‘Then tell this to your friend.’ 

They here end their discourse ; but before they quit the spot, Socrates 
Suggests the propriety of addressing a prayer-to the deities of the place. 
His prayer is as follows:—* O Pan, and whatever other gods preside 
over this Spot, grant to me to be beautiful inwardly ; and let my out- 
side, whatever it is, be suitable to what-I have within. ‘The rich man, 
in my estimation, is the man who is wise; but of gold, let me have so 
much as can be sufficient to no one save the prudent and temperate. 

‘Is there anything else which we are in want of, Phaeedrus? My 
Wants have been tolerably well cared for in this prayer.’ ‘ Offer up the 


“ame praver for me: friends have all their affairs in common.’ * Let 
Us depart,’ 


a a have been remarked that Socrates himself treats the whole of 
pan a as of no serious moment, (sport, as he terms it, ) 
—_ 1e concluding discussion ; the object of which is one that is 

Ssantly aimed at in the writings of Plato. This is, in the first place, 
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to enforce the absolute necessity, as the foundation for all safe practice 
of a jast and unambiguous definition of the subject-matter: ang 
secondly, to show that this definition can only be arrived at by an 
operation which we should call a philosophical analysis, and which he 
describes as a process of composition and decomposition, or rather de. 
composition and recomposition ; first distinguishing a whole into its 
kinds or parts, and then looking at those kinds or parts attentively, in 
such a manner as to extract from them the idea of the whole. This 
two-fold process of analysis and synthesis is the grand instrument of 
Plato’s method of philosophising. In the comprehension of the general 
ideas thus obtained, (or, as he expresses it in this dialogue, the appre 
hension of the same thing as One and as Many,) philosophy, according 
to him, consisted. And this principle is the corner-stone, not only of 
his logic, but of his metaphysics. 
All who possess the faculty of recognising identity of thought not- 
withstanding diversity of language, (which, with the converse power of 
detecting difference of meaning under identity of expression, is the first 
characteristic of an intellect fit for philosophy,) will perceive that this 
principle of Plato’s is one on which all systems of logic are substantially 
in accordance. Bacon, Locke, Condillac, Stewart, and Kant, (we need 
not prolong the enumeration,) have concurred, both in using and in re- 
commending the method of philosophising which Plato inculcates; 
though they are distinguished from one another by the different degree 
of clearness which the Platonic principle had assumed in their own 
minds, and the diversity of the substructure of metaphysical doctrines 
(for systems of metaphysics, like some birds’ nests, are built downwards, 
not upwards) which they have constructed underneath it. 
When, for instance, Bacon, in defining the scope of all inquiries into 
the phenomena of nature, directs the inquirer to collect and compare 
all the accessible instances in which any phenomenon (say heat or cold, 
hardness or softness) manifests itself, and thence to deduce the nature, 
or as he calls it, the form, of Heat in general, Cold in general, Hardness 
and Softness in general, (forma calidi aut frigidi, &c.) wherein does 
this view of philosophic method differ from Plato’s? Where, again, 
a disciple of Locke or Condillac describes philosophy as consisting 19 
abstraction and generalization, in the distribution of the objects of 
nature into convenient classes, and (by comparison of the different ob- 
jects composing each class) framing general propositions expressive of 
the distinguishing properties of the class; this too is identical with 
Plato’s process of arriving at the knowledge of a thing by apprehend: 
ing it as Many and as One. To apprehend it as Many, Is to survey “ 
various objects comprised in the class, and note their resemblances an 
differences. To apprehend it as One, is to evolve from this comparison 
a general definition of the class, omitting none of the properties by 
which as a class it is characterized. 
When, however, these various philosophers, not content with cul- 
tivating the field of Logic, (or the science of the investigation of truth, ) 
have dug down into that region of metaphysics which lies under logi¢, 
as it does under all the other sciences, and which must be —_ 
before we can be sure that any of them are securely placed ; the differen 
explorers have brought up very different reports of what they have 
found there. While all agree in representing it as at least one of the 
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rincipal aims of philosophy, to determine with precision the ideas as 
they are termed by Plato, the essences as others have called them, of 
those great genera and species under which we necessarily or habitually 
arrange all the objects of our knowledge ;_ philosophers have differed, 
even to contrariety, in their notions of the real nature of those genera 
and species. Some have ascribed to them an objective reality, as things 
existing in themselves ; others, more philosophically, have considered 
them as merely swbjective, the creatures of our own minds. To state 
the same thing more clearly—some, including the greater number of the 
philosophers of the last two centuries, consider classification to be con- 
ventional, subject to no laws but those which convenience prescribes ; 
while others, including most of the ancients, and the prevailing sect 
among the Aristotelian schoolmen of the middle ages, thought that 
genera and species exist by nature; that every individual thing na- 
turally belongs to a certain species, and cannot be subjected to any 
other classification ; and that as there are individual substances, so there 
are also universal substances, corresponding to our general or class 
names, and with which the individual substances which we rank under 
those classes are in a sort of mysterious communion, Thus, there are 
not only individual men, and individual stars, but there is also Man in 
general, and Star in general ; which do not consist of individual men or 
stars considered in the ageregate, but are entities existing per se. John, 
Peter, or Paul are only constituted men by participating, In some strange 
way, in this universal essence of humanity. 

We have stated this doctrine in its most systematic form and in its 
extreme extent, as it was conceived by that portion of the schoolmen 
called the Realists, who, however, had little warrant for it from the 
oracle in which they implicitly confided, their master Aristotle. To the 
same school, though in a somewhat qualified sense, the speculations of 
Piato decidedly assimilate him, His tendencies (for opinions, let us 
once more repeat, are not on such subjects to be ascribed to him) led 
him to attribute self-existence to genera and species. In the present 
dialogue he adverts only to those genera which form the basis of our 
treat moral and emotional (or as the Germans say, zsthetic) classifi- 
cations. The Just, the Brave, the Holy, the Beautiful (in English we 
more readily personify these abstractions by the words Justice, Courage, 
Holiness, Beauty) existed according to him as essences or Ideas, of which 
all sublunary things which we decorate by these names were but resem- 
blances or copies : a doctrine shadowed forth in the mythos which occu- 
ples. 80 conspicuous a place in the present dialogue, But the Ideas or 
essences of all other things had equally, in his view, an independent 
existence ; and to these pre-existent ideas as his types or exemplars, the 
Creator fashioned ail that he called into existence by his will. This is 
the doctrine more or less vaguely alluded to by those who speak of the 
Platonic or as it is sometimes called the Divine Idea. 

\ lews not indeed the same but analogous to these, are professed at 
this day by most German philosophers, and by their followers in France 
and England. It is natural that persons holding such opinions, should 
deem these Ideas (for they have endeavoured to bring back the Platonic 
Word to its Platonic sense) to be the objects of the highest knowledge ; 
the knowledge to which the term Philosophy ought to be confined; and 
that to apprehend an idea ‘as One and as Many,’ to detect and distin- 
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guish it when ‘immersed in matter’ and clothed in innumerable ci 
stances, should be in their estimation, the triumph and the test veers 
losophic inquiry. a 

The more rational metaphysics which prevail among most Englis! 
and French philosophers, lead to logical results not so difleyent from i so 
as the difference of the premises might lead one to Suppose Though 
classification be conventional, all science consists in generalization Bc 
our attainments in science may be measured by the number of ona 
truths which we are acquainted with, that is, by the amount of what we 
are able to predicate of classes. And, as we are at liberty to take any 
of the properties of an object for principles of classification, we can only 
know the essences of all possible classes by knowing all that is to be 
known concerning objects. In this sense, all science may be said, 
even by a follower of Locke or Cundillac, to consist in knowing the 
essences of classes. ) 

To apprehend with accuracy and distinctness all that is included in the 
conception of the classes which we have formed for ourselves, or which 
have been formed for us by our predecessors, does not according to this 
theory as according to Plato’s, constitute philosophy; but whoever 
takes this as his object, will scarcely fail of attaining all the other re- 
sults which philosophy proposes to itself; at least in the field of morals 
and psychology; where the desideratum is not so much new facts, as a 
more comprehensive survey of known facts in their various bearings, all 
which are sure to be successively forced upon the attention by a weil- 
conducted and unbiassed inquiry into the meaning of established terms, 
or, What is the same thing, into the essences of established classes. And 
this is the substance of Plato’s analytic method. 

A. 





AKIBA:—A HEBREW STORY. BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ EXPOSI- 
TION OF THE FALSE MEDIUM,’ &c. 


ZAHORAN was a rich man living in Jerusalem; and besides 
having large store of gold and precious stones, he owned more 
flocks than any other inhabitant of the city. Though ofa proud 
and ambitious disposition, there was much generosity and noble- 
ness in his nature. He had a daughter, named Leah, who was 
very beautiful and of a tender heart, and her father loved her 
with a sincere love. It so chanced, when she had reached her 
seventeenth summer, that a pestilential fever broke out in the 
city, and as its ravages increased, sparing neither young nor old, 
the poor man in his shed, or the rich in their palaces, Zahoran 
took his daughter with him to reside in a distant vale, until the 
change of season should carry off the distemper. 

It was one evening, not long after they had left Jerusalem, 
that Leah, wandering with her maids through a green and shady 
valley, first heard the sweet sound of Akiba’s voice, calling to his 
herds in the fresh meads beyond, and mingling his tones with 
fragments of a plaintive song. Now this Akiba was only a poor 
herdsman of the vale. 
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In the course of a few moons, Leah had often met Akiba, as 
he was driving her father’s herds out to pasture, or homeward 
tothe fold. She had spoken to him kindly, and made many 
inquiries as to his life in the valley ; and he had told her without 
reserve all his little history. He had told her also of the seasons 
and their produce ; of the plants and flowers, their putting forth, 
and their decay ; of the rise of the stars, and their declination ; 
and of what all these things betokened to those whose bed was 
the green field, and whose roof the heavens. And Leah listened 
to him with more pleasure than she had yet found in the voice of 
any other man. 

Whether the great sun, bending his effulgent countenance over 
Egypt, looked creative power upon her breast; whether the 
evening twilight in sweet sadness, walked with her meditative 
passion through the dim pathetic glades; or the clear morning 
star grew pale in the altitude of his silent fields ; Akiba’s watehful 
soul held but one thought, and his heart grew sick in his bosom 
with deep relapse from too great expansion. Akiba loved Leah, 
yet he dared not breathe the words into her ear ; not for that she 
was the daughter of the rich man Zahoran, but by reason of his 
intense feelings and the pure respect of sacred love. 

At length they both knew the love that was in each other’s 
hearts, and there was no disguise of that feeling. And Akiba 
said, ‘I will arise in the strength of my devotion, and it shall 
give me words to say unto thy father more than I can say to thee. 
And IT will ask thee of him in marriage, and Zahoran shall not 
auswer my prayer with punishment, nor drive me from his pre- 
sence with scorn.’ And Leah wept. 

Akiba went forthwith before Zahoran, and if his knees trembled 
under the weight of his heart, it was not through fear, but the 
feelings that filled him. And he spoke thus to his master, with 
a manly modesty and a reverential air. 

‘I come before Zahoran, not to speak to him of the welfare 
and the increase, the sickness or the health, of his flocks and 
herds ; but of that which in the comparison maketh them poor in 
price and of little worth. Is not thy daughter Leah fairer than 
pure silver; is not her happiness more precious than fine gold 
and jewels, which adorn the outer form only, and shed no lasting 
rays within; and doth not her innocent beauty strike deeper into 
the soul than that of all thy flocks, shining like the driven snow 
that passeth over the hills and valleys? Behold now, O father 
of Leah; the herdsman Akiba, thy servant, hath come to tell 
thee that he hath dared to love thy daughter, even unto seeking 
her for his wife? And be not thou wrath with her when Akiba 
telleth thee, that thy daughter hath not despised his heart, nor 
looked upon him as a beast of the field whose countenance is 
turned earthward because of his lowly station. Let, then, the 
noble feelings of thy child Leah plead somewhat with thee for 
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my poor deserts, and suffer these my words, O Zahoran, to find 
some favour in thy mind, even for the strong emotion and pure 
passion which hath thus made me stand unabashed before thee 
setting all thy riches at nought, and placing thee, with thy 
man, upon level earth!’ 

When Zahoran heard this, his pride was aroused, so that he 
shook hke a tree when the winds sweep across from the moun. 
tains. | But his mind was astonished and disturbed, and he knew 
not well/how he should answer. ‘Go out from my presence,’ 
said he, ‘ for I do not understand what has caused thee to come 
to me with such words; yet pause—hearken to thy master, 
Zahoran, who hath ever dealt with a kind hand towards thee, 
and all his servants. I have ever found thee a faithful and a rood 
man; leave therefore now my flocks and_ herds to other keepers, 
and I will give thee sufficient for thy well-being in some distant 
place; but pursue not thy dreams any further, lest thou stumble 
into a pit to rise no more, nor see the light of Zahoran’s coun- 
tenance. Go!’ 

But Akiba answered, ‘ I hope but for the light of one coun- 
tenance, and that is Leah’s; and when my soul can no longer 
bask therein with blissful dreams, I care not into what pit my 
body fall.’ So saying he knelt and kissed the hem of Zahoran’s 
rarment, and went out from his presence with a deeply troubled 
ats: 

And Zahoran sought his daughter Leah, walking alone ina 
distant garden, and said to her, ‘ How comes it that thou hast 
shown thy face illumined with smiles unto my herdsman Akiba, 
and wherefore hast thou suffered him to gaze unawed upon thy 
beauty, and to hear the sound of thy voice, sweet and familiar to 
his ear, so that his heart loveth thee and hath given him sufficient 
courage to ask thee in marriage of thy father? Why hast thou 
thus forgotten the dignity of Zahoran, and why hast thou cast 
off thy virgin modesty, as the rose, too early blown, sheddeth its 
fair leaves upon the rank grass, and streweth profusely the earth 
that is common to all feet; even to the feet of the pennyless 
stranger, or the robber that hath nowhere to lay his head? Why 
hast thou done this thing, to bring shame upon us both ? 

And Leah answered, ‘O my father! let not thy gathering wrath 
be as a_ whirlwind that sweepeth down both good and evil; nor 
thy pride as a high tower of brass, reflecting the clear glory of 
the heavens, and the green fields of the earth, yet insensible of 
their Maker, even as of its builder's hand. Well knowest thou 
the strong feelings of the soul in youth, and thou hast taught me 
the sweetness and the power of thought that passeth not ae: 
It is true, that which thy herdsman Akiba hath told thee; for h 
hath the love of thy daughter Leah. He sought it not, neither 
did I give it unto him. It went from me, and he received It oe 
his bosom. If then its fluttering cannot free itself from that fone 
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prison, neither can the anger of Zahoran, though it should rise as 
the whirlwind. Sweep not, therefore, Akiba into his grave, O my 
father; for Leah’s love must assuredly go down there with him, 
and her life also.’ dort 

If Zahoran was confounded at the speech of Akiba, he was yet 
more so at what he now heard. He frowned upon his daughter 
and withdrew himself from her, musing deeply on these things. 

When a few days had passed, Zahoran called Leah before him 
and said, ‘Would’st thou, indeed, become the wife of Akiba, my 
herdsman, and live with him in his hut in the valley, feeding thy 
father’s flocks and cattle?? And Leah answered, ‘I would.’ 
Again Zahoran spoke, ‘ But would’st thou not rather become the 
wife of aman who should be famous in his day, and worthy of 
future renown—for such thou may’st havye—that so thy love might 
take greater pride in its object 2’ And Leah answered, ‘ Ll would, 
if Akiba were that man.’ So Zahoran left his daughter with a 
perplexed thought and a serious brow. . 

And again, after a few more days, he summoned her to his 
presence, and said, ‘What can Akiba do besides tending cattle, 
and how can he become great in his generation?’ At these words 
Leah wept and answered, ‘I know not, O my father; but if the 
pressure of the world’s ever-shifting sands kill him not, nor the 
winds and the tides oppose and cast him to and fro, so that Leah 
die while he becomes old in endeavour and grey with time, I 
believe that he could rise to honour and be famous among men,’ 
‘Then,’ said Zahoran, ‘let him go forth. Bear to Akiba these 
ten shekels of gold ; bid him become worthy of Zahoran’s daughter, 
and he shall have her for his wife, nor want Zahoran’s blessing on 
his house.’ 

So Leah went to Akiba, sitting beneath a tree in the distant 
pastures, and told him all that Zahoran her father had said. And 
Akiba arose with a swelling bosom and a resolved soul; and he 
blessed the name of Zahoran, and bent his steps towards the city 
of Jerusalem. 

Until the sun went down to his lonely bed, and the silent moon 
rose up into the dim and infinite solitude, Leah remained watching 
the spot where she had last seen the retiring form of him she 
loved, 

While the slow years moved onward to their pit, and no tidings 
of Akiba reached her ear, the shadows of evening renewed his 
form, and the echoes of the valleys wafted his voice to her soul. 
In visions of the noontide she roved far into the future, till time 
Was lost in eternity. In visions of the night she beheld the past 
aS present, and walked hand in hand with Akiba through the 
‘Weet-scented fields and woods, until the dews falling fast upon 
them, caused her to awake amidst the moisture of many tears. In 
Visions of the morning, when the fresh-born earthis silent and 
"npeopled, she beheld his return and became his wife, joying in 
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the depth of his unceasing love, and in the sweet Smiles of } 
children playing on the grass. For the morning dreamer } my 
what dreams he listeth. r 
Meantime the city of Jerusalem had fallen before the sword of 
tus, and many wars and changes came to pass; but Leah's 
mind was filled with one thought and one hope. And the name 
of Akiba at length reached Leah, and Zahoran her father. comine 
upon them like a sudden beam of light through the window of 3 
house that hath been dark for many years. Zahoran was no 
longer a rich man, for his lands had beer laid waste and his herds 
destroyed by the fire and the sword and the hunger of war: byt 
Akiba had become a great Rabbi, and was accounted one of the 
most learned doctors in the city of Jerusalem. The young men 
and those even who had passed the meridian of manhood, flocked 
to receive his instructions ; nor was it long befere the number of 
his scholars amounted to some thousands.* 

So Leah became the wife of the great Rabbi Akiba, and the 
poor man Zahoran received wealth at his hands; and the happi- 
ness of all of them was very great. For even thus did the passion 
of love, which so often leads to vain fancies and foolish aets, that 
cause misery when the fever is over, lead Akiba to great knowledge 
and to wisdom, which is the right application thereof, and also to 
riches and joyfulness of heart. 

And Akibasaid to Leah, ‘Thou seest that I have done all that 
it behoved me to do, so that I might obtain thee formy wife. 
Not of myself have I accomplished this, but by the strong love 
which God had planted in my soul, making it equal to all high 
deeds. Now, therefore, that my task is accomplished, let us 
return to the green valley where I first beheld thee ; thou and 
thy father and our little child; that Akiba may devote the rest 
of his life to thy happiness, and in giving thanks to God, who 
hath turned the voice of the herdsman into the chief teacher of a 
mighty city, by reason of the high nature wherewith he was 
endowed, and the pure passion that called forth its unknown 
powers !’ 

When every thing was prepared for their departure, Baroquebas, 
the leader of a strong faction which had just sprung up in the 
city, came to Akiba by night, and conversed with him a long time 
on those matters. Now this Baroquebas had been one of the 
chief pupils of Akiba, and was a man of subtle wit and we genii® 
tious disposition. He showed to Akiba his claim to be King ¢ 
the Jews, and spoke with a wily tongue until Akiba believed mn 
the rightfulness of his cause, and came over to the faction he had 
created in the city. And Baroquebas persuaded him to remar 
yet a little while in Jerusalem to support him in his struggle. 


* The number has been estimated at 24,000! This is probably a great Hee 
more consistent with the grand style of Eastern hyperbole, than matter of ~ he 
learned men were, no doubt, in much greater request and estimation at 
than in‘ the ignorant present.’ 
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Loud tumult now reigned in the city, and dissension and strife 
pervaded it, even from the centre to the outer walls. “The sword 
leapt forth from his dark sheath, as a meteor cuts the night : the 
ery of the slayer and of the dying rose in the air, And while 
Baroquebas smote on the right hand and on the left, Akiba 
uplifted his voice m the public places with impassioned eloquence, 
calling upon all men to cease their violence and the unholy 
shedding of blood, and to receive Baroquebas as their king. 

But the faction was not strong enough of itself to contend with 
the soldiers, and the people would not rise and acknowledge 
Baroquebas. So Baroquebas was slain, with most of his supporters. 
And the soldiers seized Akiba while he was yet speaking, and 
they dragged him down by the hair of his head, and drew him 
in this manner through the public streets, and cast him into 
ISON. 

The faction being thus quelled, and the city reduced to its 
former order, Akiba was led from his prison before the chief 
rulers, to receive their sentence. But as he was a great doctor, 
and held in high estimation by the people, he was permitted to 
plead his cause, so that he night incline the hearts of the judges 
to show merey towards him. And Akiba, lifting himself up 
from amidst his chains, spake thus : 

‘I stand here, O judges and rulers! accused of conspiracy 
and treason, purposing to set up a king of the Jews. It is most 
true that I have striven to that end, and Baroquebas, who is 
slain, was the man for whose sake my life is now cast beneath 
your uplifted hands. Baroquebas was my scholar long since, 
and ] sought to instil into his mind the principles of true know- 
ledge and uprightness, and all virtue. 1 seduced him not to this 
act of rebellion, as my accusers have said. I believed in the 

justness of his claim that he made known to me but a short time 
ago; and if he be an impostor, as ye all declare, then it was Baro- 
quebas who seduced me. But since he is now dead, and his cause 
with him, suffer me to depart in peace. The shadows that fall from 
Mount Horeb, are they not lost when the fiery sun goeth down ; 
and how can my presence darken the thrones of present power, 
seeing [ have no such light of mine own, nor have I aught more 
to seek in this place? My labours in the great city have been 
the labours of knowledge and viitue, and | have given the fruits 
to thousands among you. In return for this, ye have but given a 
little labour, a little time, and a little gold. Weigh therefore 
the unequal exchange against this my offence ; and weigh also a 
large debt of gratitude against the small revenge upon one man's 
life, so that in the fair estimate I may go my way, and find a quiet 
grave when God shall see fit to recall me.’ 

And a voice cried from the midst of the crowd; a loud voice 
as of one who had drank of new wine; <‘ Hast thou not cast 
unhallowed spells among the people? Hast thou not practised 
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magic arts, and art thou not a blasphemer among men. < 
treasonable things against the chief rulers ?” r 4 

Now this man had also been one of the scholars of Akiba 
and he had been hired to swear these things against him. But 
Akiba, in no wise shaken, answered with a solemn voice: 

‘ Behold the malice of the common world, its envy and crooked. 
ness of heart! Is gratitude a hateful thing, and doth it make 
the gall rise to feel it as a debt that is due? Is sympathy the 
flower of a day; the insect whose life is but a single moment ; 
or is it a cloak to hide the secret knife of the hypocrite and the 
backbiter? Lo! I have taught the ignorant to know God and 
nature; I have put strong thoughts into the brain of the idle and 
the weak, and they have walked uprightly, even as they were 
sincere of faith. I have changed the reveller into a godly man; 
and his children have blessed me for their father’s sake. Doth 
sorcery or magic do these things? What if the art of the magi, 
which boasts of turning the sun into a bloody stream, and the 
moon into a dark blot ; what if it could change the waters of 
Jordan into fixed crystal, or the ocean into a solid pearl in his 
rocky shell; what if it could harden the gardens of Damascus 
into coloured metals and hanging jewels; what were it all, but 
turning the vitality of nature into a petrific beauty, far less won- 
drous and glorified than the living forms of infinite workmanship 
and subtle operation? I value not the retrograding powers of the 
magi; I practise them not, neither seek I to know them. I have 
spoken nought against the rulers, as men, but only for the claim 
of Baroquebas, who caused me to believe that he was entitled to 
be king of the Jews. Therefore should the chief rulers, being 
of rightful authority, honour me for my doings, knowing by the 
same token that I should in like manner have stood forth on ther 
side, had their station been usurped by other men. If Baro- 
quebas was an impostor, then have I been his dupe to the same 
degree ; which should gain me sorrow and commiseration, rather 
than hatred and punishment. My early years were all passed 
amidst the innocent fields; then came I straightway to this city, 
and led a secluded life, giving up my soul to the acquirement o! 
learning. What wonder is it, O judges and rulers, that I should 
be little versed in the crafty snares of men, the hypocrite or the am- 
bitious? But hearken unto me now with a serious ear. Have 
ye ever stood alone in a wide space beneath the dome of night? 
Have ye marked the fixed silence of the stars—the infiniteness 
the harmony? Think of this! Now turn to the atom before y¢ 
and what boots it that revenge should cast this body back into 
the dust, a few hours before it is needed? Suffer me to leave Ms 
city, with Leah the wife of my bosom, and Zahoran her father, 
and all those who dwell in my house ; and Akiba will trouble * 
no more. And I will return to the valley where 1 tended my 
master’s herds, and lay my bones there in peace and thankfulness. 
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For the place is sweet to the memories of my soul; yea, sweet as 
the breath of the fragrant-flowered Dothan, where Jacob: our 
forefather sleeps with his children.’ 

Then the people all set up a great shout, and clapped their 
hands, as for a fine show; and the soldiers took Akiba, and led 
him out to suffer death according to his sentence, which had been 
assed upon him before he was brouglit into the court. And the 
magi and the soothsayers made a great fire, and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly. And they danced around the fire, beating upon drums of 
brass, and the priests cursed Akiba while he suffered his tortures.* 

And Zahoran gave Leah in marriage to a great captain of the 
hosts of Egypt ; but while her wedding garments were being made, 
she sank downward towards the earth, even as the gold threads 
were woven into the texture, and the precious stones sewed thereon. 
And on the first day of the twelfth month, the month Adar, when 
her handmaids brought them into her ehamber, she turned aside 
her head and passed away, sighing forth the name of Akiba. 

So these two lovers slept beneath the walls of Jerusalem. For 
the ashes of Akiba were brought many years afterwards by a poor 
herdsman who had known Akiba in the vale ; and he placed them 
beside the ashes of Leah his wife. And though their dust hath 
long sinee been dispersed on the four great winds, and the quarters 
of the teeming world wot not of it, the memory of this true passion 
remains, and the moral beauty thereof. 
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LETTERS OF THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 


[The following characteristic letters were addressed to Mr. B. Flower, then Editor 
of the Cambridge Inteligencer, As fragments, however slight, of the mind and 
history of a plulosophical poet, they have their value, and will doubtless interest our 
readers. The second of them is without date, but was written towards the close of 


the year 1796. | 


| 

Dear Sir, April 1, 1796. 
I transmirrep you by Mr. B , a copy of my ‘ Conciones ad Popu- 
lim,’ and an address against the Bills. "1 have taken the liberty of 
enclosing ten of each, carriage paid, which you may perhaps have an 
Opportunity of disposing of for me—if not, give them away. The one 
is an eighteen-penny aflair—the other 9d. I have likewise enclosed the 
humbers that have been hitherto published of the ‘ Watchman,’—sone 
ie Saat may perhaps be serviceable to you in your paper, That 
mabe ar ie rejection of Mr. WV ilberforce s Pillin your ¢ hronicle the 
ee ore last, was written by Southey, author of ‘ Joan of Arc,’ a 
ibstabewat half ago, and sent to me per letter—how it appeared with 
* Signature, let the Plagiarist answer * * *, I have sent a copy 
of my poeins ; [there is a preface to be added, and a sheet of additional 
* It is said that Akiba was torn to pieces with iron rasps or combs. These inhuman 


tortures wa ; 
wes Were by no means uncommon at this period. 
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notes,*] Will you send them to Lunn and Deighton, and ask 
whether they would choose to have their names on the titk 
publishers? and would you permit me to have yours ? 

I believe, Cadell, will be the London publishers. Be so k 
an immediate answer. 

Please to present one of each of my pamphlets to Mr. Hall, | Wish 
that I could reach the perfection of his style. I think his stvle the best 
in the English language—if he have a rival, it is Mrs, Barbauld. 

You have, of course, seen Bishop Watson's ‘Apology for the Bible.” 
it is a complete confutation of Paine—but that was no difficult matter 
The most formidable infidel is Lessing, the author of ‘ Emilia Galotti’ 
[ ought to have written, was, for he is dead. His book is not vet trans. 
lated, and is entitled, in German, ‘ Fragments of an Anonymous Author,’ 
It unites the wit of Voltaire with the subtlety of Hume, and the Tus 
found erudition of our Lardner. I had some thoughts of translating it 
with an answer, but gave it up, lest men, whose tempers and hearts in- 
cline them to disbelief, should get hold of it; and, though the answers 
are satisfactory to my own mind, they may not be equally so to the minds 
of others. 

I suppose you have heard that IT am married. [ was married on 
the 4th of October. 

I rest for all my poetical credit on the Religious Musings. 

Karewell; with high esteem, yours sincerely, 
S. T. CoLenipar. 
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My MUCH-FSTEEMED Frienp, 
I rruny sympathize with you in your severe loss, and pray to God that 
he may give you a sanctified use of your affliction, The death of a 
young person of high hopes and opening faculties, impresses me less 
gloomily than the departure of the old. ‘To my mere natural reason, 
the former appears like a transition ; there seems an incompleteness 10 
the life of such a person, contrary to the general order of nature ; and 
it makes the heart say, ‘ this is not all.’ But when an old man sinks 
into the grave, we have seen the bud, blossom, and the fruit, and the tit- 
assisted mind droops in melancholy, as if the whole had come and gone. 
But God hath been merciful to us, and strengthened our eyes throug 
faith, and Hope may cast her anchor in a certain bottom, and the youn 
and old may rejoice before God and the Lamb, weeping as though they 
wept not, and crying in the spirit of faith, * Art thou not from everlasting, 
O Lord God, my Holy One? We shall not die!’ I have known affliction. 
Yea, my friend, I have been sorely afflicted; I have rolled my dreary 
eye from earth to heaven; I found no comfort, till it pleased thie ue 
imaginable high and lofty One, to make my heart more tender In regar 
of religious feelings. My philosophical refinements, and metaphysical 
theories, lay by me in the hour of anguish as toys by the bedside of 8 
child deadly sick. May God continue his visitations to my soul, bon: 
ing it down, till the pride, and Laodicean self-confidence of human rea 
son be utterly done away, and I cry with deeper and yet deeper feelings, 


* These words struck through. 
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Omy sou thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 


naked ! 

*###*** whose soul is almost wrapped up in * * * hath had 
his heart purified by the horrors of desolation, and prostrates his spirit 
at the throne of God in believing silence. The terrors of the Almighty 
are the whirlwind, the earthquake, andthe fire that precede the still, 
small voice of his love. The pestilence of our lusts must be scattered ; 
the strong-laid foundations of our pride blown up, and the stubble and 
chaff of our vanities burnt, ere we can give ear to the inspeaking voice of 
mercy. * Why will ye die ? 

My answer to Godwin will be a six-shilling octavo; and is 
designed to show, not only the absurdities and wickedness of 
his system, but to depict what appear to me the defects of all the 
systems of morality before and since Christ; and to show, that 
wherein they have been right, they have exactly coincided with the gos- 
pel, and that each has erred exactly where, and in proportion as he has 
deviated from that perfect canon. My last chapter will attack the cre- 
dulity, superstition, calumnies, and hypocrisy of the present race of 
infidels, Many things have fallen out to retard the work ; but I hope 
that it will appear shortly after Christmas, at the farthest. I have en- 
deavoured to make it a cheap book ; and it will contain as much matter 
as is usually sold for eight shillings, I perceive that in the New Monthly 
Mavazine, the infidels have it all hollow. How our ancestors would 
have lifted up their hands at that modest proposal for making experi- 
ments in favour of idolatry ! 

Before the 24th of this month I will send you my poetic endeavours. 
I shall be as good as I can make it. The following lines are at your 
service, 1f you approve of them -— 

[The lines are those addressed ‘To a Young Man of Fortune,’ &c.] 

* * #* * x * * * * * *” * 
L seldom see any paper. Indeed I am out of heart with the French. 
In one of the numbers of my * Watchman,’ I wrote a remonstrance to 
te French legislators; it contained my politics; and the splendid 
victories of the Urench since that time have produced no alteration in 
see tired of reading butcheries; and, although I should be 
y the name of man, if T did not feel my head and heart awfully 
Interested in the final event, yet, I confess, my curiosity is worn out 

oer regard to the particulars ‘of the process. The paper which con- 
<oes y l gaag of the departure of your friend, had in it a somnet, 
snd feacfull® a thunder-storm. In thought and diction it was sublime 
ge ise anita ssive. I do not remember to have ever read so fine 
eh vate a PABST, I thought, this burst from no common feelings, 
pn y ho common sorrow! Was it yours / 

, young man of fortune (his name ) wrote and published a book 
of horrible blasphemies asserting that our blessed Lord deserved his fate 
more tan any malefa ai aot. hid T shtiie | vi oa hes os q phe Fares 
20 sulk by trasier 1 actor ever did Tyburn, (1 pray heaven I may incur 
tls mais. L . vg ing it.) And after a fulsome panegyric, adds, that 
lette i will soon supersede that of Christ. *7°® wrote a 
“et to this man, thanking him for his admirable work, and soliciting 
the honour of his person; 5 mare ’ 4 

is personal friendship!!! 
With affectionate esteem, yours sincerely, 
S. T. Coueripar, 
sAZ 
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6 56 Noles on the Newspapr rs, 


At the close of this week I go with my wife an 
near Bridgewater, Somersetshire, where you will, 
to me. Whenever there is anything particular, | 
your paper. 
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The reader may, perhaps, be curious to see the Sonnet « 


strongly praised. It is subjoined. ‘Phere is much in it of ty 
spirit of Coleridge's own juvenile compositions. 


SONNET, 
To the Wind: written in a Stormy Night. 


Roar, boisterous element! and howling send 
Thy imps of havoc through the low’ring shies, 
Upon thy breath as desolation flies, 

Led to her mischief by the lightning’s glare ; 
The gev’ral wreck accords with my despair : 

Tn whirling eddy, as the leaves descend, 

And from its twig the ring-doye’s nest is torn ; 
The bending oak, of all its foliage shorn, 
Resembles me—tis thus th’ Almighty’s blast 
Strips me of every comfort, and my soul, 

By clouds of melanchely overcast, 

Loves the dark pauses when the thunders roll ; 
For then, each peal seems awfully to toll 
The knell of all my happy moments past! 


October 22, 1796. 





NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


2d August. Lord Melbourne's Reason for his Religion.—In the 
debate of last night on the admission of Dissenters to the Uiuver- 
sities, Lord Melbourne took the trouble of stating to the assembly 
of which he is an hereditary member, that he is an adherent a the 
Chureh of England. We could have guessed as much of a) 
Prime Minister, without his assurances; who expects him to pr 
fess any thing else while it is yet only the eleventh hour, and one 
entire revolution of the minute-hand is vet wanting fo the wa 
doom? However, it has for some years past been customary ' 
Prime Ministers to take occasional opportunities of , 
their devotion, their reverence, their respect, their fice 
(We are not masters of the whole vocabulary,) continu 
paired towards that venerable establishment, Xc., to which, so 
God, &c., pure form of Christ ianity, &c., bulwark of the Const 
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don, &e. barrier against se ctarianism, &e., and infidelity, &e.; in 
all which they are probably as sincere as in any other of their 
speculative opinions; and as mue ‘h so as they are capable of 
being, in any creed, or world-theory, or abstract principle. In 
spite of which, what, philosophic ally considered, do all these 
assurances, so perpetually repeated, mean, except that by the 
nckoning of him who keeps the ship’s log, it still wants some 
minutes to the dreaded hour ¢ 

Lord Melbourne, however, did not merely say that he was an 

adherent of the Church of England: he even si rid why. In the 
first place, he did not pretend to understand all the doctrines of 
the Chure h of England, but so far as he did understand them he 
thought them true. ‘This, however, was not all: ‘ He would say 
further, though he was well aware that he should expose himself 
to the censure of some persons by making the declaration—he 
would say further, that he was attached to the Church of Mngland, 
and woul | support it tothe best of his power, because it was the 
relign non of his fore fathe Ts. and bec ause it was the religion of hia 
country, —( Loud cheers from the Opposition benches. 5 

We sae r this declaration as quite invaluable. It is a naive 
statement of what an average English gentleman really feels. 
They believe in their religion, not as any thing involving truth or 
falsehood, or in which their own eternal welfare, or that of man- 
kind, are concerned ; but as part of the duty they owe to Spine 
country, as English gentlemen, to uphold what they find in ex- 
istence. ‘That the sentiment found a ready echo in stistocratic 
breasts, was testified, not only by the ‘ loud cheers’ alre: udy 
alluded to, but by the speech of the succeeding orator, Lord Caer- 
harvon, (better ‘known as Lord Porchester the poet, ) who ex- 
pressed his warm approbation of the reason which the noble lord 
had given for being of the Church of England, and his regret. that 
asentiment in every respect so worthy of that (the Tory) side of 
the house, should not have been delivered from it. 

What a reason for being of a religion! It was the religion of 
his forefathers, meaning his father and grandmother, (omitting 
the forty generations of Catholics, and the forty times forty of 
pagans :) “and it was the religion of his country, meaning about 
half, or less than half of the people of his country. Are these such 
PeASONS as any one would assign for be lie ving any thing which he 
cared about the truth of ? Would he believe i in geometry because 
if was the eeome try of his forefathers, or in history because it was 
the history. of his country ? Ifa vallabion were to be believed be- 
cause of its truth, who would ground his belief of it ‘upon a con- 
‘ideration which militates so ‘wach’ more strongly in favour of 
Bralima or of Fo? But when belief is made a matter of famil 
affection, or social obligation, the case is altered. Then. as the 
Eticlishman or the Chinese are required by patriotism to serve 
diflerent countries, ¥0 they may be bound by religion to wor- 
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ship different gods. Lord Melbourne’s religion is an affaiy ¥ 
tween him and his family, or between him and his , 


; ° *, 2 Country, 
nowise between him and his God: the Dei ‘ity alone not being a 
party concerned in the religious belie! or observanees of ) 

. & this 


creatures, But this is a genuine representation of the feeling reall 
entertained. In an ordin: uy conservative geutleman’s 
religion, the part assigned to the Dei ‘ity is by no means a di 
one. He is to be behicved 3 in, for his existence is inn) 
several of the thirty-nine articles ; and such honours are to | paid 
him as the Church has been accustomed to render: but as for 
believing their religion because it comes trom lim, that is out 
of the question in their case: as the * religion by law established 
it comes to them, with the rest of their social obligations. from 


Parliament ; though doubtiess they would admit that it comes 
from God too. But the truth is, that to them God comes from it. 


Scheme of 


rity : j 


sebhitad 


t 
~ 


Lord {ithorp and the Beer Bull —To their indelible disgrace, 
the Ministry have adopted Sir Kdward Knatcehbull’s Beer Bill 
as a Government measure: and this act of real insult and 1 jury 


j 


to the madustrious poor will pass into the statute-book uader their 
awuspices,* as a companion to the Poor Law iil, and ali i le Ae 
as too many will be apt to think, to the real animus oi this | 
We have so often, in these Notes, exposed the pretences ot the 
beer-house Suppressors, that we return to the subject oul 10 
holice, in aspeech of Lord Althorp, an observation of almos 
miraculous shallowness. ‘The bill, it seems, gives au appeal wo 
the Quarter-Sessions against the decisions of individual magis- 
trates: and this not being deemed by some persons i sullicient 
remedy, Lord Althorp deciared that he * looked upon an appeal 
open Court to be as sure a protect ion to justice as trial by jury, a 
all events, in cases such as occurred under the present bill, The 
mlaeis strates who tried ap peal cases Came trom distant and vary 
parts of the country, unfettered by previous pledges, anu devoid of 


any local prejudices.” Very true; but sheepstealers also * coll! 
from clitte rent parts of th) (* country,’ vel if we Tn rely sel one vahg 
of them to watch another, it will fare but ill with the flock. \s 
a chairman of sate Sack Lord Althorp ought to have 
known better what his brother justices are made of Whiati 
they be * devoid of local prejudices ? Are Lies not ali madagt- 
trates, and country gentlemen? and among whiat ciass, nel & 
CC} Ling even (he clergy, exists there so intense an espri t di { rp 


as among these? * Ask my brother if | am a thief,’ says ihe 
proverb; bat Lord Althorp would think the brother an unexcep 
tionable reteree if he were only a half-brotlier. f what avail has 
been th * power ol appe al to the (Juarter- Sessions agai ust th 
Stopplug up of paths? Even between man and mian there 8 HON 


ly nutabie 


* It has since passed, and stands with the Poor Law Bill, as the om 
legisiative cnactmeat of the session. 
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riously not a tribunal in the country, exposed to the public eye, 
injustice is consti intly committed than at. the 


where arosse t 
‘There are exceptions, where a man of weight 


(Quarter-Se SSiOns, 
inthe country, Who happens to be Jaborious, and a lover of impar- 


tial justice, fills the chair, But these are exceptions. ‘The con- 


trary is the gener al rule. 


9th August. Mayor Pitman’s Dismissal —In our comments 
on this disereditable case in last month’s Notes, we expressed our 
persuasion that the Ministry would not remove Major Pitman 
from the Commission of the Peace. It is. therefore, doubly in- 
cumbent upon us to make our ac ‘knowle deme nts on behalf of the 
public, to the Lord Chancellor, for an act of justice which, obvious 
as it is, no former Chancellor would Nias thoueht it incumbent 
upon him to perform. 

We eannot. however, bestow the merited commendation 
on this proceeding of Lord Brougham’s, without at the same 
time remarking, that if justice has been done, it is no thanks 
to use a familiar expression) to the ‘* Morning Chronicle.’ 
Our worthy cotemporary, who, though his paper has become 
a regular Ministerial organ, will always have our best wishes 
and our most perfect respect, inserted an article on the 5th of 
this month, which fully prepared us for a whitew: ishing of Major 
Pitman. Though he might be a brute in his family, that did not, 
the ‘Chronicle’ argued, prove him unfit for the bench; since he 
might be able to command his temper there, though not else- 
where. Yes, doubtless; and to read moral lectures from the 
bench on command of temper and pass sentence, most imper- 
turbably upon poor and ragged people, for offences not grosser 
than his own, and infinitely more excusable. We are sure that 
the excellent editor of the ‘Chronicle’ had no hand in this 
miserable sophistry. It was not in this spirit that he conceived 
those memorable articles, which made the country ring with the 
offences and follies of the country magistracy, and ‘did more than 
has perhaps been done by any single individual to bring down the 


oligare ‘hy of England. 


LOth August. The Government of Departments.—There are 
lacts ove urring, we might say constantly occurring, which necessi- 
late one to believe, not only ‘that the W hig Ministry is altogether 
a government of de ‘partme nts.—that the collective will, or the 
collective underst; inding of the Cabinet, is hardly ever brought to 
bear upon anything,—that any single Minister commits the 
Minis try to the most Import. int acts, without consulting with his 
colleagues—but eve n more than this: we must believe that their 


ignorance of eac ‘+h other's procee “dings Is syste matic and designed, 
ows has for its object, that when one of them does an excep- 
onable thing, and the question is put to Posies , he may wash 
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his hands of it. What a disclosure has just take 
the affair of the * Brighton Guardian ! 

Lhe participation of Government, in that most censurable 
secution, by a previous engagement to pay its expenses, (a fact 
studiously withheld from the public when the atfair was under. 
vomg discussion in Parliament,) was blurted out by Mr. Ser 
Doyley, at a meeting of the Sussex magistrates, on some dy 
the week ending July LOth; for, on Sunday, the 20th, the 
aminer’ founded upon the sergeant’s statement, the followin 
and forcible remarks :— 

* In the course of the discussion, a fact transpired, most disgraceful 
to the Government. . . . . Who can be sate. if the public purse 
may be secretly applied to attempts to crush him?) The prosecutors in 
this case (their expenses being guaranteed) have nothing to lose; while 
the prosecuted party, supposing him to escape a verdict wider the unjust 
libel law, may be ruined by the costs. We look upon this transaction as 
a conspiracy between certain gentlemen and the [ome Office, for the 
ruin of Mr. Cohen. “Tf you will stand forward and prosecute, we will 
pay,” was the disgraceful bargain of the Government. But the Minister 
for the Home Department did not choose, in his gentle mercies, to over- 
whelm the defendant by employing the Attorney-general. The employ- 
ment of the Attorney-general is apt to recoil, and not always to over- 
whelm the party whose destruction is aimed at. Governments have 
suflered as much by Attornies-general as defendants; and, doubtless, 
Lord Melbourne remembered that the Grey Ministry, at its onset, had 
not overwhelmed Mr, Cobbett.. There are more reasons than reasons 
of mercy for the forbearance of Government from prosecutions for libel ; 
but it is for the interest of the public, that whatever Government does in 
prosecutions, it should do openly, and by responsible functionaries. 
There should be no underhand maintenance of prosecutions,—no secret 
subsidy fora war against the Press,—no encouragement of the vindictive 
feelings of individuals, by the promise to pay privately the price of their 
gratification. Such practices are most malignant and most dangerous, 
and it is the duty of the public to take care that the powers of is purse 
shall not have so vicious an application. Willing as we have been to 
think well of Lord Melbourne, it is with no common regret that we find 
so foul a blot in his administration of the Home Otiice.’ | 

The public mouey was thus prostituted to support a proceeding, 
by which, as some newspaper has foreibly remarked, Mr. Cohen 
was tried tor a libel on the magistrates, betore a bench ol mags 
trates, and a jury of magistrates. And it has since transpired, 
from a letter published by Sir Charles Blount, (who has retired 
from the magistracy, disgusted with this transaction,) that * the 
magistrates were all of opinion that no opportunity should be lost 
to suppress the “ Guardian ” newspaper.’ * 

Now, here is an act of Government, of so much imp 


n place in 


pro~ 


vant 
day "Nn 
‘ KX- 


& just 


ortance at 
* Sir Charles Blount adds, with honest indignation,—‘ I will not trust roggrir 
make any comment upon this hitherto hidden object. It at once dispels the se 

that has rendered the course pursued by the committee so indistinct and so ua vee 
it accounts for the rejection of Mr. Cohen’s offered atonement, and w ell accords v9 
that part of the sentence which imprisoned the defendant in a jail of a distant coun 

aad far removed from the office of his paper,’ 
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ist, not to sav of so questionable a character, published to the 
world in the middle of July, by one of the parties coneemed, 
snd made the subject of severe. strictures by the Press imme- 
diately afterwards - and of this act, Lord Althorp, (by whose 
department it must have been sanctioned.) on August the 4th, 
the question being put to him by Mr. Hume, denied that he had 
any knowledge. Mr. Francis Baring, the Secretary to the ‘Treasury, 
added that, neither had he any knowledge of it; and Mr. Spring 
Rice volunteered his testimony, that he had been Secretary to the 


Treasury at the time of the prosecution, and that. to the best of 


his knowledge, no such fact had taken place. ‘The very day after, 
Lord Althorp returned to the subject, admitted the fact, anil 
justified it! 

~ Now, mark the singularity of these facets. An act of so much 
importance asa prosecution for libel, is authorized, and the public 
money drawn upon for the purpose, by the Ilome Minister, and 
of course through the ‘Treasury. All the Sussex magistrates 
knew this; but two Cabinet Ministers, whose peculiar depart- 
meat Is the expenditure of the public money, and one of them the 
organ of Government in the House of Commons, have never heard 
of it. A motion, in condemnation of the prosecution, is made and 
discussed in the Lfouse of Commons, and still these Ministers 
have never heard that the Government are concerned in it. But 
at leneth, when they must have heard of it,—when the other 
parties concerned have published the fact.—when it has been 
earried through all England by the newspapers, and made the 
subject of severe censures upon the Ministry by their political 
opponents for three whole weeks—not even curiosity prompts these 
siigular specimens of rulers of the nation to step across Downing- 
street and ask their colleague whether the assertion is true. — Is 
i possible not to believe that they voluntarily refrained from 
ashing the question, in order that, when it was put to them, they 
might be unable to answer it ? They did, however, answer ibilais 
auswered it with a virtual denial; which they were forced to 
change the next day into an admission and vindication. 

As to the vindieation, we shall leave the ‘ Examiner’ to deal 
with it — 

‘In admitting the fact, Lord Althorp coolly observed, that the cir- 
cumstance was not new, and that several instances were on record. No 
doubt; nt would be difficult to strike out anything new in misgovern- 
went or abuse of powers, after the long course of Tory sway; but we 
Were promised, under the Reform Ministry, a renouncement of these 
vd ways, If the present Ministers are to justify acts of oppression, 

uply by saying that the Tories did the same before them, we should 
we to know in what respect they are better than the Tories, in whose 
steps they follow; and why their government should be preferred ¢ 
Mr. W arburton expressed his conviction that the noble lord would not, 
“7 principle, defend such a case. What matters it, if he pleads practice 
“4 sullicient justification? The plain fact is, that the Home Office 
Cedspired with the Sussex magistrates to ruin Mr, Cohen,’ 
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12th August. Defeat of the Irish Tithe Bill—T\o 


have been most felicitous this year, in the occasions which they 
have chosen tor opposing themselves to the opinion and will 
the popular House. ‘They have played into the han 
enemies most dexterously, though not exactly in 
which the Ministerial prints ascribe to them. — 

It would be very absurd to aim at the abolition of the Hous 
of Lords, merely because (as the phrase goes) it is bad iy the 
abstract—because it is not such an institution as a wise man 
would establish if he were framing a constitution for a pew 
country. We have it, and such are the inconveniences of eop- 
stitutional changes, that if we could get on passably well with it 


Lords 


ls of tiie 


le manner 


we ought to keep it. But it is impossible, in an age of Movement, 
to get on with a legislative body which will never move excep: 
upon compulsion ; and as we knew that this would be the case 
with the House of Lords, we, from the first, felt that they would 
render it necessary to thrust them aside. With this conviction, 
then, we know not what other or better political boon we could 
have prayed for, than that they should so steer their course as te 
make the most offensive display betore the uation of the animus 
which actuates them, with the least possible retardation of im- 
portant measures. We know not by what other means they 
could have contrived to accumulate so great a heap of obloquy 
on their own heads with so little harm to the country, as b) 
throwing out the Jew Bill, the Universities’ Admission Bill, and 
the Irish Tithe Bill. The first two measures would not, if passed, 
have effected one atom of practical good, while, bemg rejected, 
they involve the House which rejected them in the whole odin 
of setting itself against civil equality and religious liberty; and the 
loss of the Universities’ Bill, by so immense a majority, throws 
the whole of the vast and powerful Dissenting body into the arms 
ofthe popular party. The rejection of the Trish Tithe Biliisa 
positive good; but it has been rejected on grounds which piace 
the Lords in direct hostility to the great principle to which the 
Ministers have newly been forced to commit themselves, the 
alienability of ecclesiastical property. 

We feel forthe Lrish clergy, whom this act of their pretended 
friends consigns to something like starvation. Most of thea. 
however, are relations or hangers-on of the Aristocracy, and these 
must be supported by their families or their patrons. lor the 
remainder, we trust that those who have doomed them to ind 
gence are prepared to subscribe liberally. In every other we 
of view we rejoice that the Bill, which gave away for everie® 
class of the most useless, selfish, and unteeling drones in Hur 
shape who live and kill game on the surface of the earth, (0 
fifths of the collective estate of the Lrish nation called lithe, has 
met the fate it deserved. = 

This act of prodigality and folly will not, we trust, be Tee 


peated. The question will have altered its shape belore the ne 
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Nobody, we should think, indulges the fond hope that 


session. y * ater, . 
of tithe will ever again be collected in lreland. 


a single shilling 
‘Thus, on the one hand, the ereal problem of rooting deat the 


Irish Chureh will be brought to a speedier solution, while, on the 
other, the tithe, being no longer paid to the Chureh, will tall into 


the hands of the landlords by the mere foree of circumstances, 
wihout any interference of the legislature. The whole tithe 
being thus ‘added to the rent, and the hands of Parliament not 
being tied, as they would have been if the Bill liad passed, by a 
bargain with the landlord, Parliament may step im when it 
pleases, aud impose upon the landlords at its pleasure, without 
their having any right to complain, a land-tax equal to the whole 


thy 
Hue. 


loth August—The Chancellor's Doctrine of Appeals.—It is a 
practice of Lord Brougham to bring in some Bill on an important 
subject at the very end of a session, whereby he goes oiF the 
stage with éclat, and retains the power of silently dropping the 
measure if it should not suit his convenience to proceed with it 
inthe year following. ‘Chere are some advantages, even of a 
public kind, in this mode of proceeding, and we by no means 
hold it up as in all cases to be condemned. ‘The Bull which he 


laid on the table of the Llouse, on the last day but one of 


the session, is laudable in its object, which is to supersede that 


mockery of the administration of justice, the appellate judicature of 


the House of Lords. ‘The Chancellor took great pains to Impress 
upon their Lordships that the Bull does not interfere with their 
privileges ; hor does it, any more than a King’s privileges are 
interfered with, by the appointment, with his consent, of a Regent: 
but the measure is simply to appoint another court of appeal, to 
Whom the House shall hand over the causes as they arise, to be 
by them decided; and this is a pretty effectual supersession, 
though not an infringement of their judicial authority. 

Lord Brougham’s notions of appeal, however, which have 
always appeared to us to be very imperfect, have manilested 
themselves with all their imperfections in this Bill, and in the 
speech by which it was prefaced. Ele laid down two principles : 
one, that an appeal should néver lie to one judge, but always 
'o several; the other, that a judge of appeal should always be, 
at the very same time, acting as a judge in an inferior court, 
W hat should he be worth, he ask d, as an appeal judge, were 
" uot for the forensic strepilus in which he is constantly in- 
volved. [ 

ow, both these principle 3 we hold to be fundamentally and 
Msolately erroneous. We consider it to be of the first import- 
ace ii all Judicature, whether supreme or subordinate, that the 
daze should be one. Itis a rule which holds true in all affairs, 
Public or private, that what is one pel son's business is better done 
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than what is the joint business of several. Ono Indve relies ayy 
upon himself, several rely upon each other. One judoo foels eh 
the whole merit and the whole responsibility will’ lie with him 
one of seyeral knows that he has only his aliquot part, and tp. 
sponsibility which is divided is dest royed.’ When four judees are 
sect to try one cause, (as in the Common Law Courts, and in Lord 
Brougham’s proposed Court of Appeal,) the best that happens 
is, that one judge really decides, using the others as screens, and 
occasionally as drudges: while it too often happens that not even 
one of the four gives his whole mind to the subject; and, perhaps, 
from the carelessness in making appointments, which is likely to 
prevail in nominating not a judge but a fourth part of a judge, 
not one of the four has a mind which he can apply, with any 
prospect of advantage, to a difficult cause. 

A good judicial establishment would consist only of local courts, 
and one great Court of Appeal, in the metropolis, composed of 
a sufficient number of the most experienced and skilful judges 
Mach judge should sit separately to hear causes, but when a point 
of law has to be settled, then, to secure uniformity of deciston, all 
the judges of the Court of Appeal should sit together. 

And then, touching the forensic sfrepifus which Lord Brougham 
thinks of so much importance ; is there any meaning in this 
loosest of all terms, and what is it ? Surely not, that noise and 
bustle conduce to excellence, in the operation which, of all others 
performed by human beings, most demands that the mind be in 
a cool and collected state. If it be meant that, in the present 
state of English law, the judge cannot pick out the law appli. 
cable to the case without learned lawyers on both sides of the 
cause to suggest it to him, we grant it - but of such strepitns there 
will be as much, indeed more, in the highest court, the court 
of last resort, than in the inferior ones. What is wanted ina 
judge, besides knowledge of the law, is skill in judging of evi: 
dence. As this skill can only be the result of experience, 11s 
most important that a judge in the supreme tribunal should _ 
been a judge in one of the courts below, but nowise that he shoul 
beso. If he be fit for the higher duty, it is a_ mere waste of 
capacity to set him to work in a narrower field, and under one 
tion from a superior. The judges who can be trusted witho ‘ 
a superior over them, are not so numerous that the nation can 
spare any part of their time for acting under other people. 

We abstain from comment on the very unexpected eulogiim, 
(as we think it must have been to those who were the ee 
tt) which Lord Brougham pronounced upon the House o! Lor 
as the amenders of the absurd legislation of the House of Com 
mons. We have not been observers of Henry Brougham el 
fifteen years, to learn now, that when once his lips are unses - 
he never knows where to stop. When his cue was to assail his 
Lords, he could not restrain within the bounds of dignity ™® 
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‘tal facility of sarcastic language ; this time, that they might hot 
be alarmed at his meditated encroachment on their pudicial fune- 
dons, his cue was to cajole them, and neither in this, when he 


once began, could he stop short at the bounds of truth or of 


diseretion. He is a slave to his own flux of words. — His tongue 


governs him, not he his tongue. 


l6th August. The Prorogation—At length the session has 
closed, and closed with a most characteristic speech from the 
throne. Not a word was said in it of Ireland, or Church Reform, 
or the claims of the Dissenters, subjects on which even any allu- 
sion to the past, much more any suggestion concerning the future, 
might have been inconvenient. In lieu of such, the whole glories 
of the session were passed in review : and these did not require a 
long enumeration. Silence was observed on the subject of the 
Beer Bill. They had passed the Poor Law Bill; and—they had 
enlarged the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey! A/acte virtute, gene- 
rose puer ; sic ur ad astra. 

With a lurking consciousness, possibly, that the expiring ses- 
sion, With the exception of the Poor Law Bill, makes but a sorry 
igure in the way of legislative amendments, Ministers have 
drawn upon the session to come for anticipated renown, and have 
exhorted Parliament to apply itself to the consideration of * our 
jurisprudence,” and ‘our municipal corporations.’ Lf we may 
augur from this that Ministers will themselves do what they bid 
others do, and will meet Parliament next February with their 
minds made up, and their measures already matured, though it 
be only on those two subjects, we shall hail such a change in 
their practice as one of the most laudable symptoms they can 
evince of minds at length alive to the exigencies of the times, and 
to the serious nature of their duties. We trust that the proposed 
amendments in ‘our jurisprudence,’ will be not merely some 
mumpery consolidation of statutes, or mitigation of penalties, but 
that. at least a bill for local courts, and local registration in all 
departments, will accompany the bill for a well organised local 
administration, which would be the fulfilment of the pledge for 
a relerm of the municipal corporations. 
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DALLADA, 
“From the Autoliography of Pel. Verjuice.) 


My mind was occupied too completely by other thoughts 
thoughts and = anxieties painfully earnest—to admit the 
lancholy ov retlecting on the faded clory of Spain, and 
diminution of importance among nations, as they are evinced 
by the almost deserted state of the harbour, the void and silen: 
storehouses, and unused and weed-grown quays in the harbour o 
San Juan, in Puerto Ric ‘o, Where almost the only signs of its one 
‘ flourishing commerce’ were exhibited in a few small coastin 

cratt, and several vessels bearing the a -where-seen starred 
and striped banner of the U nited States of America. All els 
that was visible, bore marks of old grandeur in decay,—of ation 
supplanted by teebleness,—and massive strength, which seeme 

to have little but its own strength to guard. Nature was as glo 
rious and as beautiful as ever my Imagination had tigured her, 
while [ was reading of the early visits of Columbus, and of his 
followers, his bad suecessors, on this island: but the romanee ot 
its lite had fled; chivalric spirit had departed, though the re- 
mains of ifs villany were not all a dream; and adventure was 
paralysed. Instead of the olden spirit of enterprise, the city 
seemed to be the home of inertness—one grey and great ftemph 
of lassitude. Except the few money-getting American merchants 
who sojourned there, the only life full creatures to be met with are 
the myriads of insects that swarm in every house, 4 s | found, to 
my great discomfort, on my second visit ; not re maining sufticiently 
long on my first, to acquire a knowledge of their numbers and 
streneth. tmme diately on my arrival, | learnt that Mon- 
sieur b. (of whom | was in search) was at M: vaguez, on the 
western side of the island: thither, then, I instantly resolved to 
o:—go T must. But how?) The road by land was described 
ome as beset with dangers and diiliculties ; the communications 


: a a et 
vy sca were incidental, and rare ‘ly occurred once in a fortnigh 


1 


be os ‘ 7 ‘ ‘( ver 
then only by ac ra nee Cc oasiing vessel. Such a chance, howe 
| pursued 


The- 


| fe 


tle 


did eceur: : and, a Voyage not without adventure, | 
; anf yyert 
my course, and j <i in the bay of Mayaguez: but my epee 
° * a : “ } ¢ bays an all 
Hi sceking Monsieur b. was utterly defeated. | hi ta Toros ‘ 
, : : : we FE .. «der . | hod pine red 
my worldly ailairs into inextricable disorder,- had pm : 
. . . . * - . . . ! . ” ° . ' wt W rT. 
myself into ‘ worldly ruin,” as it is called, in seeking @ 
.* , .° ‘ ss . ® an rs years, 
view. At the period when the anxious toil of several | 
° ° nanness tO en 
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-quses: and then, on that day, the wretchedness I felt. from the 
disappointment was indeed ernuel. Reader,—that disappoint- 
ment | now consider as one of the most blessed pieces of good 
fortune that ever enriched me. 

My next anxiety was the means of returning to San Juan; 
and thence my eyes turned toward the United States, along a 
coast thirteen hundred miles in extent; at any point, Ll cared not 
where, In my feverish restlessness, 1 was indifferent to the 
dangers and difliculties, which, Monsieur B. assured me, must be 
encountered, if [ travelled by land. ‘To go alone was positive 
insanity, he said; for in addition to the small probability there 
existed of escaping the brigands or Maroons, and other furious 
bipeds in the passes, the ravines and woods of the mountains were 
thickly peopled with wolves—such they are called, though they 
are the wild dogs, descendants of the bloodhounds with which 
te early Spaniards hunted the native Indians, for the purpose of 
converting them to Christianity. ‘If T would remain with him 
or a fortnight, | should much gratify him by doing so; he would 
make my stay as agreeable as possible, under the circumstances ; 
it would be much better for me; and by that time a company 
would be ready to travel with me.’ His proftered hospitality and 
remonstrances failed to influence me, But while we were engaged 
on the subject, a visitor came in, and some allusion being made to 
‘Captain Jose, the visitor said he intended to sail to-morrow. 
Without informing me of his purpose, Monsieur B. apologised for 
leaving me a few minutes, and walked out with the stranger. Tle 
very soon returned, and announced to me, ‘ that Captain Jose would 
be glad of my society on board the Scintilla, to San Juan. Of 
course, Leagerly accepted the conveyance, whatever it might be, be- 
ore parleying as to ‘who is Captain Jose ? «Oh,a very famous fel- 
low, Monsieur Pel; Mayaguez was singing his praises, and shower- 
ing sugar plumbs and smiles on him, on account of his having re- 
MA nuy arrived there with a cargo of [80 nevroes, without losing 
one on the voyage from Africa—his having been repeatedly 
chased by, and always eluding the Knglish cruisers—and once 
eiving them a drubbing. ‘This was his third equally suecessful 
99 ‘How! take a passage ina slaver,’ exclaimed [. ¢ Why 
nots said B. * It is disgusting to think off [ replied. ‘ What! 
Pel, has not your four years residence in the West Indies cleared 
your eyes of their English film?’ * Not quite, thank heaven, if 
Him it be: my abhorrence of the traflic, and the principle of 
slavery, is as deep as ever, though I look with other eyes now on 
the actual physical condition of the slave, and turn with scorn 
seer the reports of those poor and contemptible knaves who, to 
an a reputation for superior sanctity and humanity, circulate 
so ae creer and contort all things to the purpose of 
theta oe gullibility of the pitiable dupes at home. I know 
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though his desire to see all his fellow-creatures as froo as hin. 
self may be more ardent and firmly seated than that of th ed 
laborious and enthusiastic among them; | know that sa rn 
would be shuddered at as a savage creature, and shunned and 
stigmatized as a scofling infidel. Still 1 abhor the traffic, and 
the principle from my very soul.’ «I do not say you are wron, . 
sail B. * But theyll hang me if T am caught.” * He'll never be 
caught ;* and if you should fall in with an Enelish eric on 
your passage, you are safe; she has discharged her careo, and 
goes to San Juan for stores, and to refit for another voyage.’ 
‘ But, said I, * what sort of a being is this Captain Jose?’ « Do 
you expect to see a thing with horns and acloven tvot, replied B., 
laughing. * You may think his trade cruel and infamous: so, to 
your mode of looking at the question, it is; but he is not all devil: 
perhaps it is his misfortune to have been so trained and habi- 
tuated, that he thinks it neither dishonourable, nor unchristian, to 
be employed in the traffic of human flesh: his success too has 
made him bold; but he has much in him which you will like. 
‘Then I must forget the slave captain, Monsieur B., which will 
require a dip in Lethe.” * Many do forget that, when in his 
society, though there are also many here to whom it is his fairest 
recommendation. [tell you, you will like him; and it is the 
safest and best means of effecting your return to San Juan, 
though Tam selfish enough to wish to detain you here for a time. 
[ thanked B. for his kindness and solicitude ; and though I felt 
considerable repugnance to such a conveyance, accepied Captain 
Jose’s offer. * But come, if you are disposed to see what dis: 
play of beauty Mayaguez can make, let us go to the Foro ; 
where, indeed, you will not witness a bull-fight, for a troop o! 
equestrians occupy it at present, and elicit the wonder ani 
applause of these secluded people. ‘To the circus we repaired 
where, with no other roof than the clear and cloudless sky, all whom 
age or sickness did not detain at home, were assembled to 
witness the feats of horsemanship, and tricks of the clown. 
Spanish gravity ! there was none of 1 here: they w ere tumultuous 
in their plaudits, and their shouts and screams ol laughter al 
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tion. My senses were otherwise employed ; and in looking on 
the spectators, during one of the intervals, or acts, between the 
‘amusements of the ring,’ I was drawn into earnest observance ot 
a young man, habited much like one of the best sort of English 
ceamen, in a blue jacket and white jean trowsers, well cut; that 
sat on his justly-proportioned figure with a freedom, yet exactness 
of ft, which is so rare in English seamen, and unusual among 
Spanish mariners. ‘he snow-white, richly worked lace collar of 
his shirt, lay open from his throat, round which was a scarlet 
ribbon—yet there was no look of foppishness about him. He 
wore a black velvet cap, with a full ane slightly-drooping crown, 
and it sat somewhat rakishly on the side of his head. Round the 
band was a triple row of chain-work of silver cord, which was ear- 
ried in a single one to the crown, from which a massive silver 
tassel swung. Ele stood, or rather leaned, for one foot was on a 
seat before him, and his right wrist reposed on his knee: the 
position exhibited, altogether, that perfect freedom, ease, and 
dash, which, when attempted by an [english sailor, looks so much 
like vulgar swagger. ‘The man who has since most reminded me 
of him, is Wallack, in ‘the Brigand.’ ‘There was a kind of dare- 
devil in it, without the least coarseness of such a character. He 
was in conversation with a group of one matronly lady and two 
exquisitely-lovely girls—theirs and many other dark eyes flashed 
on him, I had not perceived Monsieur B. quitting his seat by 
my side, till T saw him standing on the ground of the area, and 
touching the shoulder of this personage lightly with his cane. A 
few words were interchanged, and presently the whole group 
turned their regards on me, and he whom I have described, raised 
his hand to his cap, lifted it, and, as he bowed, down fell a cas- 
cade of jet locks about his neck and shoulders. He then came to 
me, and ina singularly bland tone and manner, as frank as they 
were bland, said ‘he understood from his friend B. that I was 
desirous of returning to San Juan. dle should be but too happy 
if L would accept his services: the Scintilla would sail to-morrow, 
and was entirely at my disposal.’ ‘This, then, was Captain Jose. 
Unhesitatingly | accepted his offer; his appearance and manner 
had so gained upon me. ‘The propitiating side-view which I had 
taken was more than completed by the remarkable manly beauty 
of his features; clear and fresh as a skilfully-preserved olive was 
his complexion; — his eyes indeed were rather too deeply set, 
though they were full, dark brown, and glistening ; and there were 
about them, and on his brows, those significations of habitual 
melancholy, accustomed sadness of thinking, which seem at 
once to ask, receive, and return sympathy. low strange that 
such a countenance should be worn by a dealer in human flesh ! 
Alter afew more words, in which ‘ he would endeavour to lessen 
the inconveniences of his cabin as much as possible,’ and proposed 


‘send two of his mento Monsieur B.’s, at noon to-morrow, for my 
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baggage, and call himself to embark with me, he stept lightly 
away, and rejoined his friends. To-morrow came, and so said ¢ 
done. I bade adieu to the friendly Monsieur B., and accompa. 
nied Captain Jose to the bay, with three or four men, who cared 
fowls, vegetables, &c., and a guitar-case; about which Jose 
was especially solicitous. I was surmising who was the musi. 
cian on board; or was it for some bright-eyed damsel of his many 
admirers, for whom he was giving it a passage to San Juan? 
We stood on the clumsy dilapidated wharf, waiting for the 
boat from the Scintilla, when one of the sailors spoke to Jose, 
who looked up the road towards the town, and said something 
which sounded like pity, in allusion to ‘ Dallada,’ and presently 
a feminine and most plaintive voice was heard repeating the word 
* Dallada, Dallada.’ The speaker was a young negro-girl, about 
sixteen, of the most perfect and delicate symmetry and beautiful 
face [ ever saw among the thousands and tens of thousands of the 
daughters of Africa in the West Indies. Glossy she was asa 
bright coal; and her eyes, which like two beads of fire flickered 
under her brow, were free from that unpleasing yellow which is 
almost universal in negro eyes. Except the handkerchief, 
Frenchly fashioned, on her head, she wore nothing but a spotted 
cotton skirt, which descended to a little below her knees, and was 
fastened round her waist by twisting its upper end into a kind of 
bandage. * Dallada,’ said Captain Jose, and the beautiful crea- 
ture threw out a scream, and fell on her knees; not in entreaty 
of pity, not in supplication, but with a look of delight, 
while she clapped her hands and laughed hysterically, as her 
eyes pierced into his, in a delirium of joy; some bubbling moans 
trickled trom her throat, and died away as she bowed her head 
on her bosom, while her hands, clasped in each other, fell upon 
her knees. Rude, perhaps half savage as we may be apt to con- 
sider some who formed the group of gazers on this scene, nota 
word was spoken ; all seemed to be touched with sympathy and 
pity ; and while she was thus bowed down in attitude so graceful, 
yet so replete with pathos, Captain Jose stooy ed iowards her, and 
with one hand took her by the wrist, gently disengaging her 
hands, and said ‘ Dallada, Dallada,’ signaling at the same 
time to one of the men to hand him the guitar-case: It Wes 
opened for him; he touched a string, and again said, as i 
awakening her attention, ‘ Dallada, tink, tink,’ and the poor crea- 
ture sprang to her feet, repeating the words ‘ Dallada, tink, tink, 
and then stood fixed as a statue, with her palms crossed upon 
her bosom, her eves twinkling, her lips quivering. and her throat 
Vibrating as it sent forth the inarticulate bubblings 0! 4 7 
that seemed drowni :o¢ in a flood of delicious jov ; fascinated she 
, : =e . So ale ied :q salt, $0 
was, as he with exquisite skill played an air, s° sad, 90,907 a 
very soft, that the whispering of a bird was loudness to "! Re 
instrument just breathed the notes, and no more. At its close, 
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she burst into tears and sobs. By this time, two of her female 
fiends, who had come in pursuit of her, joined the group, and 
without a murmur on her part, or the feeblest resistance, they led 
her away; not coercively, nor by authority, but in gentle kindness 
of manner; she seemed entranced into a forgetfulness of herself, 
and of all things; and a little laugh again bubbled forth, 
Questioning Captain Jose respecting her, | learned she was one 
of the negroes whom he brought away from Africa on his first 
vovage: his attention was originally drawn to her, he said, by 
soning her sitting, or more properly, kneeling, with her hands 
clasped across her bosom. whenever he was amusing himself with 
his guitar. ‘The effect on her was probably too powerful for her 
senses: and she had been in that state of monomanta ever since: on 
all other matters she was as free from mental aberration as any 
of those around her. She was treated less like a slave, than as 
an unfortunate being who commanded sympathy and was entitled 
to pity and kindness ; which was, no doubt, as much induced 
by her gentleness and beauty, as by her misfortune. [saw 
Jose tip away a tear from his eyes as he spoke of her.—The 
captain of a slaver!—what an anomalous being was he! The 
hoat was now ready to receive us. We were soon under weigh, 
and hauling up round the north point of the bay, stood on our 
course to Point Brequin, with what is called a soldier’s wind. 
‘Adios, Mayaguez :—adios, todos Amigos!’ said Jose, in a me- 
lancholy tone, which mocked the effort at jocularity, as he looked 
towards the shore: then gave direction to spread an awning over 
the quarter-deck, and we, ere long, sat down to an excellent din- 
ner, and a savoury one : except that | was not entirely reconciled 
to the everlasting garlic. Several kinds of good wine, too, were 
lreely dispensed, for he was well stored with, even, luxuries: and 
the meal finished, he took up his guitar, and for a good three hours 
continued to play and sing a variety of ballads—Spanish and 
Moorish romances, love ditties, madrigals, lays, pastorals, &e., 
interlarding them with pathetic or humorous scraps, as I ga- 
thered from their effeets—for he alternately elicited death-like 
stillness, sighs, and laughter—uproarious laughter—at his will. 
[ was half enchanted. His stock seemed to be inexhaustible; 
for during the whole four days, and much of the nights, of our 
passage to San Juan, his voice and guitar were never at rest 
for half an hour together. ‘Then he would fondle the instru- 
ment as if it were a thing of life, and speak to it as if he were 
exchanging prattle with a darling child, and hold it out at arm’s 
length as if gloating on its beautiful form; while he turned it 
round to every point of sight. While he was playing and sing- 
ing, his glorious countenance beamed and wanned with every 
emotion or sentiment of the subject of his song, his eyes glistened 
and filled; ‘twas as if his whole life and breath were composed 
of sweet thoughts, sweet affections, and sweet sounds. It may 
3B2 
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have been the effect of association; but never, before nor 
since, have I been so much delighted and enwrapt by music 
as by Captain Jose’s. We sat on deck, as we glided ; 
the land. I, while listening to him, conjuring beautiful dreams 
of poetry’s upper world, as I watched the declining light, and 
the sun-set tints gilding hill, and rock, and foliage, and ripple ; 
and the growing depth and denseness of the shadows: till all 
darkened into mght. Still we sat; he completely absorbed in 
his musical heaven, ‘There was blowing a good-natured, moderate 
breeze, and all seemed in perfect security : with not a sign in the 
dark blue vault that could warn us into caution. But we were 
now nearing a point in the line of coast which I remembered to 
have been passed with great cireumspection by the Catalina, two 
days previously; the men were kept at their stations ready to let 
fly and clew down: a careful look out was had along the water, 
All this the Captain justified on account of the frequency of sud- 
den gusts which blew down the gorge between two hills just there. 
Whoever is familiar with coasting along the lee-side of the West 
India islands, is aware of this fact: when all around is nothing 
more than a gentle breeze, sufficient to keep the sails asleep, all 
at once, without a note of warning, on opening one of such gorges, 
sometimes a gust, as furious as if all the winds of heaven were 
gathered and pent up there, and now burst forth, will come on, 
howling and roaring, with almost certain destruction, if great 
caution be not taken to receive it; and many dismal instances 
did the captain of the Catalina quote, of dismastings, capstzings 
and founderings, just at that spot. Now, on board the Seintilla, 
danger was unthought of; and we were gliding bonnily along, 
when I fancied I saw, in shore of us, a white line on the water, 
much like a line of chalk on a dark board: it grew, most sud- 
denly, longer and stronger, and I thought [ heard a low, deep 
growl, [ rose from my seat, went to windward, and threw my 
glance, as I stooped, in that direction, and a drizzling shower 
brushed against me; yet there was not the least show of rain-cloud 
inthe sky. Over head, and every where, till the land broke upon the 
canopy, all was quite clear; not a rack of cloud, or speck - 
stirring; yet the shower came on, increasing 1D rapidity and 
mass; and that white line was broader and rougher. Ha! I saw 
its meanine,—called to Jose to look ; he, did so,—leaped up.— 

- 6 . é 1. _enrang 
thrust his guitar down the companion,—called * luff! "spre 
over to the fore-sheet, all simultancously. It was too late ; “ll 
groan sharpened at once into a hissing howl: in an instant ” 
was black, as if a huge carpet had been dropped over us; and vt 
deluge flew, whizzing, and screaming, and cutting across the dlec ; 
as if it were an army of scythes mowing the air. The er 
struck her, and laid her on her beam-ends;: I heard a short ee 
fluttering shriek: some one, or more, I knew not, Was — 
overboard. All this occurred in one-tenth part of the time I have 
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taken to describe it. Luckily, 1 had laid hold of a main-shroud 
on going to look out to windward; and, as | swung in my grasp, 
varallel with the deck, which was now a perpendicular, I turned 
to Jook to leeward: all was foam. At that moment she righted : 
the head-sails had blown away ; yet she shook and trembled as 
if at her peril, like a high-mettled steed in a fright; and I saw a 
black mass hanging to the leech of the foresail, (which was 
stretched out like a board,) over the furiously-boiling sea: a loud 
crack followed,—the sail was split into ribands, and the mass 
fell heavily into the boat on deck, and immediately leaped out. 
It was Jose; all unhurt! except a bruise as he fell into the 
boat. The squall had spent its fury: all was gentle and clear 
again, immediately; and a voice was heard calling for help. 
Looking in its direction, a white splashing in the water was dlis- 
cerned; the helm was put up, and in a few minutes the poor 
fellow, who had been jerked overboard by the sudden lurch, was 
safely on deck. For a time, the men,—ay, all of us, except Jose, 
—stood aghast, heedless of his call to unbend the split sails, and 
rouse out others from below, to replace them, Soon, however, 
they forgot their fears, and set to work with as much activity as 
English or American seamen would evince under similar circum- 
stances. ‘This crew, living in daily danger of capture, had com- 
pletely conquered their Spanish indolence. In an hour all was 
snug, and Captain Jose was at his guitar again; though he called 
himself a lubber for not having been on the watch just there, and 
allowing the squall to play such pranks with him.  Lubber was 
the first and only word of English he spoke on the passage. 

On awaking next morning, without going on deck to prove 
the lact, the lazy rolling, on an even keel, and the idle splatting 
of the water under the counter and stern, gave intimation of a 
plaguy calm: and [ lay in a vexed state of impatience till Jose’s 
guitar invited me up from the cabin; and, looking around, [I saw 
hothing but one lifting, bright, hot, and spotless mirror; except 
on the haze-covered rocks and hills, which were too distant to 
refresh the eye. Oh, reader, if you have never experienced the 
delight of a settled, mute calm at sea, ina small craft, in the 
fornd zone, when you have also a great anxiety to reach your 


Journey's end, you do not know what blisses there are in life. In 


vain do vou shift your position of sitting, standing, lying, or re- 
clining at full length, in the fevered hope of lolling or dreaming 
‘Way your wretchedness: all is ‘n vain; every attempt and every 
change does but bring its own infliction, a new sense of misery. 
You breathe steam, and move in fire. ‘The water, at other 
‘mes, in the hottest climates, and under a meridian blaze of 
— yields a refreshing effect, as you look on the busy waves 
‘ galloping ripples : they seem to fan your spirit with a cool- 
'g comfort ; you regard the water itself as a friend, which 
gladdens you with its gambols. But now, its very face scalds 
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you,— the fierce glistening of the sun’s rays throws fire up to 
your face, dazzles your aching eyes, and scorches your soul. Did 
you ever take a peep into a furnace in full blast, oy look 
slow-flowing liquid fire that rolls from its mouth ?—there jt js 
The sharks, that bask im the motionless stillness. are lying on 
watch, as if they had instinctive knowledge of your misery, and 
waited there for the moment when. at the pitch of desperation, 
you shall put an end to your sufferings, and say, «Take me. 
sharks, for your dinner.” And they look up at vou with their 
projecting, villainousiy-sly optics, as if they were spitetully laugh 
Ing in their sleeves at you. If you poke a boat-hook, or blade ()! 
an oar at them, they will but slowly turn their round noses to 
smell at it, quite satisfied that your inertness will not allow you te 
salute them with a thwack. We were thus pestered, and fostered 
and blistered for two whole days,—I was, at least ; though Cap- 
tain Jose was as musical as ever. Luckily, next night th 
breeze came to our relief—the song and guitar recovered their 
influence, but we had to beat against the wind, and to battle with 
the current, which, during the calm, had drifted us considerably 
to leeward of Point Brequin ; and it was not till the fourth day 
of our departure from Mayaguez that we anchored in San Juan, 
f must be moving still, and my first anxiety was for a passage to 
the United States—to me all its States and harbours were alike, 
and my inquiries were immediately successful. ‘The * Colombia 
was to sail for Wilmington, in) North Carolina, * to-morrow.’ 
My bargain with Captain Singer was soon made. The vessel dh 
hot sail punctually on the morrow, and I lived through two whole 
nights in the city of San Juan—and two such horrible nights, 
from physieal causes, | never lived. At length, however, “the 
schooner will be off in an hour,’ came to my relief; and 
hastened to Captain Jose to bid him. farewell ; though I wished 
no success to his trade. While we were in conversation, a buzang 
under his window, in the street, reached up to us. This being 
somewhat unusual in his quarter, and in the heat of the day, 
drew us to the window. ‘There was a group of about a dozen persom 
gathered in front of the house, among whom were several of the 
Scintilla’s crew ; they had collected round something, which a 
first was hidden from our view, though a handkerehie! d yo 
Was visible ; but, on hearing his voice, the party fell aside, * 
to our astonishment and grief, also, there stood Dallada. Hor 
she had conveyed herself hither was indeed a matter ot wonder 
but she had walked all the distance from Mayaguez, over the 
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bly, unconscious of the perils of such a journey, | . 
Vhere, indeed, she was, under his window in San : wy “a 
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lada—Dallada, tink, tink, tink!’ mimicking the holding and fin- 
ver touch of a guitar. Jose beckoned and spoke to the by- 
‘anders to bring her in; but she shook her head—so sadly — 
and when one of them laid hold of her wrist, she quietly drew it 
away, and looked up, again repeating ‘ Dallada,; tink, tink.’ She 
eomed worn into exhaustion; scarcely capable of supporting 
her slender and tottering frame: yet was there in her eyes that 
same light of insane brightness, and glistening, which [ before 
noticed, though it was now more feverish and intense. The 
guitar lay upon the table—I reached it, and put it into his hands. 
The first touch of the strings thrilled through her every limb: she 
shook with a convulsive motion, and drew her arms and elbows 
close, compressingly, against her sides, and clapped her little 
hands in ecstacy, and uttered a thin, faint laugh, which closed in 
a moaning plaint. The sound of that laugh and moan were as 
wnse-touching, as heart-penetrating, as any thing [ remember 
ever to have heard. Across the narrow street, opposite Jose's 
window, was a door which was reached by half-a-dozen steps. A 
low wall, about three feet high, projected at right angles from the 
door; each, at its street end, supported a thin column, on which 
the porch-roof rested, The moment Jose commenced playing 
one of those sofily-swelling and slowly-measured airs, in which 
he had such power, she ran up the steps, as if to obtam a better 
view of him—rested against the wall, with her left arm twined 
round the pillar, on which she reclined her head. ‘The air con- 
tinued for several minutes. She was perfectly still, and seemed 
scarcely to breathe, but two or three labourings in the throat and 
chest were perceptible—her knees began to bend, the pillared 
arm shipped slowly and gradually from its clasp, her head 
stooped forward, while her disengaged right army hung as lifeless 
by her side. Presently the left arm dropped from the column, 
ant her whole body sunk gently down, to her right side; she 
did not drop—she fell, like a cloud, without sound: and the 
head hung forward on the uppermost of the steps. Jose threw 
down the guiiar—we understood it-—but not till this moment 
and beth hastened into the street : where, by this time, one of 
wi men had raised ner, and carried her down the steps.—She 
Was quite dead, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





English Scenes and Civilization. 8 yols. 


We cannot give a more correct account of this publication than the 
Author’s own, in an introductory ‘ Note.” He says, * This desultory 
work consists chiefly of scenes and conversations, or mere sketches of 
people and things, as they commonly are. — Its figures have no extra. 
ordinary redievo ; and for the most part its details, whatever! their tru 
and interest, are not meant to go far into the depths of human nature, 
or to dwell on any of those profounder passions which originate over- 
whelming events, Its characters and occurrences belong not to ‘won. 
drous story; but are moved, and linked together only as are usually 
those of varied real lite—whether influenced by chance or choice: still 
following the natural order and coincidences of human things,’ The 
volumes answer perfectly to these modest pretensions. The reader 
knows what to expect, and it is his own fault it he be disappointed. We 
confess, for ourselves, that the truth was sometimes rather closer than 
we relished, and the Author seemed to us not sufficiently aware how apt 
a picture of the tiresome is to become a tiresome picture. 


The Art of being Happy. By B.H. Draper. 


Tus work is avowed to be chiefly ‘from a French work by M. Droz, 
bearing the same title.’ Much good may be gained from it; but in the 
pursuit of happiness, he is far from being most likely to hit the mark 
who is always aiming at it. Happiness is a grand and ultimate result, 
of which character.is the most, or rather, only efficient means. He 
feels happiness who makes it. With this leading truth the Author, er 
Authors, of this book seem not to be sufficiently impressed. Never 
theless it contains many admirable truths, of great practical worth ; 
mixed with much thatis superficial, indefinite, and useless. 


Observations on the Civil Disabilities of British Jews. By John Coles 
Tnis pamphiet relates not so much to the claims of the Jews as to the 
spirit in which those claims have been discussed. It is a plea for jus 
and kind feeling between Jew and Christian, as well as for political 
equality. ‘The compiler (for so much of it 1s quotation that we cal 
scarcely say author) has collected testimonies to charity from man) 
quarters, and cast them, like oil, on the waters of contention. We wish 
his good intentions success; but the spirit of political monopoly will 
not be laid without a fierce and bitter struggle. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Thanks to C. P. " 

The Editor requests that all letters for him may be directed to 67, sleasosengo2 : 

We must think our friend J. Y, rather unreasonable. With all our love for free 
dom of discussion, we cannot undertake to become the printers aud distributors al 
opinions opposed to our own, or make our journal the mere vehicle of i 
correspondence. He has protested, rather than argued, against our view 0 
Poor Law Bill, and the fact of his protest is hereby recorded. 
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RETZSCIVS FANCIES.* 


thing: and for ourselves, we claim a special license from over 
much labour in this department. Weare only an eighteen-penny 
worth. Let the six-shilling Quarterlies * from their alpine height, 
look round the wide horizon to survey Nilus or Ganges,’ and 
map out the world of literature; let the three and sixpenny 
Monthlies load their portly forms with double panniers of peri- 
odical criticism; let the regular Reviews keep pace with the 
march of publication, in quick time and close column; they are 
labouring in their vocation; but we are no Review. We area 
Magazine. We are not bound to discuss books, as they are; nor 
bound to any thing else, till the year’s end, when we are bound 
to stand on the shelves of our subscribers. When we have a 
hit at authors, it is like sportsmen, not butchers. We are not 
obliged to cut up calves. We just take a chance shot or so 
inthe season, when we see a tempting book on the wing, and 
thus make our readers a present of some game by way of a civil 
compliment. But while we enjoy this immunity, and in reply 
to the author who exclaims, ‘ You never noticed my book,’ say, 
‘Well, sir, and what then? we do freely confess, that when we 
meet with a name that we believe destined for inscription in the 
calendar of fame, but which we have not put in illuminated 
letters on our own pages ; or when we see a book, which is launched 
for eternity, and to which we have not bidden good voyage, it 
does give us a sore twinge. Not for that our praise or homage 
could be of any worth to such name or book, but simply because 
we grieve that there should be a shrine at which we have neg- 
lected to kneel, or the dawning of a glory without our having said 
‘good morrow to the sun.” We feel like a soldier who has allowed 
a general to pass without presenting arms, or a child that has 
hot said its prayers. We cannot answer it to our own hearts, 
that there is genius in the world, and we have not worshipped. 
We cannot afford not to have had the consciousness of recognizing 
and reverencing the spirits that shall rule future ages, whether 
or not they be appreciated in their own. And therefore it is that 
never to have named Retzsch is almost enough to make us 
wretched. It savours of the sin of ingratitude. ‘To have seen the 
Shakespear creation made more distinct to sense than ever before, 
Whether by painter’s or by actor’s art; to say nothing of the Bell, 
and Fridolin, and Faust - and yet have one on inditing, printing, 
and publishing, as if nothing of the sort had happened, grates 
harshly on our memories. Nor is our conscience quiet as to the 


Voy omnia possumus omnes.—We cannot all of us review every 


te Fancies: a series of subjects in outline, now first published from the original 
Pstes. Designed and etched by Moritz Retzsch; with prefatory remarks and descrip 


"ons, by Mrs, Jameson. Saunders and Otley, 18J4. 
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other name on this title page—the priestess of this temple of art 
the enunciator of its oracles, and the hierophant of its mysteries, 
We have neglected Mrs. Jameson. The more shame tor is 
She is the most graceful ornament of the womanly literature of 
our country. And her gracefulness is ever that of truth. There 
are no compositions at once so feminine and so philosophical, 
She reminds us of a text in that rich old book of wisdom, the 
Keclesiastes, and may appropriate to herself the declaration of 
Solomon, who * sought out words of delight, and lo, they were 
words of truth. Mrs. Jameson’s writings often indicate that 
there is more in her than the world yet knows of, or perhaps, 
than she knows herself, although she is certainly wiser than the 
world in this matter. In her playfulness, or her sentiment, there 
is often a depth of reflectiveness that makes the reader reflective 
too. Her mind is like the bottom of the sea, as described by the ; 
divers of the Brazilian coast ; the general expanse of thought is 
not far below the surface of things, but every here and there you 
come to an abyss, that goes down to the very centre of our 
moral being. Her best work is the * Characteristics of Woman.’ 
[t is more abundant in the indications we have noted, than any 
other of her writings; and, notwithstanding the eloquent pane- 
gyrics it has called forth, seems to us to be not yet rightly or 
fully appreciated, ‘This work is the highest point to which her 
remarkably progressive mind has attained. And it is good evi- 
dence of the capability of accomplishing much more. The 
fragments of moral treasure which may be gathered up in if, 
show a mine at hand that will well bear working. Hler power 
is self derived, and self nurtured. It is fed from the fountains of 
her own beautiful nature. And this is the reason why Mrs. 
Jameson is best when reflective. She suffers from sociality. We 
always love her in soliloquy, but she often teazes us in colloquy. 
Her dialogues make us long to tell her to cut her company. | 
They almost vulgarize her own manners. Her wit degenerates , 
into smartness. ‘The fairy spirit becomes a mortal. The world’s 
people are not her proper associates. She should ever «dwell 
amongst the Loves of the Poets, or the Women of Shakespear. 
Or when she has communion with folks of this world, her inter- 
course should be, and so we trust it will be, on the present 
occasion, as that of a gentle interpreter between genius and 
popularity. Right worthy is she to introduce to her countrymen 
and countrywomen of England, the Fancies of the poet artist of 
Germany. 

The simple, free, and expressive manner of these sketches Is 
the same that we have already been familiarized with inthe 
Outlines. There is the same power of realizing the conception, 
with the least possible employment of means and machinery : the 
power which is characteristic of genius in all its varied produc- 
tions; and which is akin to tha 
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binations. And they are, in this case, his own conceptions to 
which the artist gives embodiment. He is not merely the expo- 
sitor but the revealer. And his aim is a bold one: for although 
these designs were originally only the offerings of individual 
affection, and treated as trifles in comparison with those of his 
productions which were intended to meet the publie gaze, and 
glority his art, yet do they in | — belong to the highest order of 
pictori: al composition. Mrs. Jameson truly describes them as 
lyric poems. ‘They do not all satisty us; there is what we take 
to be both error and failure; but though not always perfect 
poetry, they are poetry, and that is glory sutlicient. 

The first sketch consists of a eroup of three children peeping 
under a hat for the butterfly which they believe to be there, but 
which has somehow given them the slip, and is offand up in the 
air, ‘ away to the meadows again.’ — It is called * Deceived Hope? 
The character of the expectation is beaut: iftally diversified. In the 
youngest figure of the three, who ts standing, and leaning over 
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towards the supposed prize, it is a keen, twinkling, gleesome, and 
joyous anticipation; his muscles are on the spring for a laugh 
and a shout as soon as he shall see the captive. He will clap 
his hands and cut a caper. A ve "\ child Is he: buat this 1S uw 
childhood which sometimes lasts through life, and ends in a 
siraple-hearted and cheerful old age. ‘The disappointments of its 
hope are not deeply erievous ; if will alw: is laugh to think of the 
butterfly which it has under the hat ; and if the it be gone, it will 
eatch another. ‘The boy is certainly a twin brother of Tennyson’s 

‘ Airy, fairy Lilian, The next is of stronger mould, and more 
dange ‘rous temperament. He is kneeling down, with intensely 
eager gaze, and head and hands stretched towards the object: 
there is passion in him; a butterfly to him is more than a butter- 
fly; it is his prize: his disappointment will be wrathful. Keep 
out of reach, pretty little thing; could he ci atch you again, he 
would not be stopped by thinking whether his grasp might not 
crush you. He would have loved and been proud of you 
under the hat ; and have rapped the little playful fingers of his 
gleesome brother, that trembled to:touch your wings; but he 
will storm at your flight, and spring after you like a tiger. The 
other is the sweetest face and form ; the soft round figure reclined 
at length upon the grass; the two hands gently raising the verge 
of the hat; and as the head rests upon the arm, the half closed 
eyes, softly and even fondly falling on the about to be uncovered 
spot, to see the beautiful object there, not to see whether it be 
there. That trusting soul will feel — most. Deceived reliance 
1s so mue h worse Shaiaan bathed desire, ¢ r bi wulk ed ple assure, 

The next in favour with us, is No. rte ‘The Fate of the Poet. 
A youth of Byronic face, with his harp slung be hind him, is at- 
tempting to cross a broad stream on a floundering steed, from 
which the Ondines, or water nymphs, are drawing ‘him down to 
3C 2 
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perish, as we are told on authority, ‘ in their cold twilight cham- 
bers beneath” The material beauty of the sketch is in’ these 
multitudinous Ondines, with their flowing hair, love ‘ly faces, out- 
stretched arms, and earnest unity of purpose. The ‘v are one and 
many; every wave and ripplet is alive; it is one expanse of 
floating locks which are flowing waters. The stream lives. and is 
a conscious whirlpool of loveliness, drawing down the bard into 
its vortex. Or rather, perhaps, receiving him inthe fall whieh 
from such a steed, over such a ford, was inevitable. ‘There : no 
confusion im their multitude. The artist has combined. in a 
most extraordinary manner, the simplici itv of elemental action, 

with the distinctions of individual exertion and emotion. Some 
are clinging round the affrighted horse, lashing him like the waves, 

pulling “him like the quicksands, in which he is plunging and 
floundering ; others are pushing, but with hands that make no 
more pressure than the viewless wind, against the form of the 
poet, who is almost blown from his horse by the blast ; while 
others, on the opposite side, hanging on him by their arms, are 
drawing him down to the closer embrace of the waters ; and his ve ry 
cloak, dragge d from his shoulders by the hands of the more distant 
nymphs, is floating away on the breeze. Never dic pencil make 
more palpable, and yet preserve so ethereal, the spiritual version 
of the material catastrophe. Mrs. Jameson is, we think, somewhat 
at fault in hee exposition of the author. It is true that the poet 
is wrong in abandoning the winged steed that would have borne 
him on the lofty region of which genius is the denizen, and em- 
ploying a meaner agency for a lower purpose ; if he will ride an 
earthly Pegasus, he must encounter earth’s mischances. He 
might have soared above the deceitful stream or the flooded 
marsh; but if he will venture in them and upon them, he must 
encounter, as he can, their perils. Becoming the partizan and 
the worldling, he forfeits his invulnerability ; ‘will be as rouglily 
handled, in th at rough warfare, as the coarser natures fitted for 
such conflict ; and feel that handling far more deadly. But even 
though he should ; ifthere be the poetic spirit in him, that spirit will 
reveal the beauty, even of the absorbing and crushing mi aterial 
elements ; will render his suffer ings waunieal : - and can only destroy 
him by the pare death, so that his last sigh is itself a song. 
Indeed, Mrs. Jameson, they are not the Ondines that destroy him ; 

they destroy him! look at ‘her, who is swinging on his arm, look 
at her full, soft e yes, and those parted lips of eager intensity ; or 
that other form whose arms will receive him as he falls ; are already 


receiving him ; and whose face says with supernal fondness,—come 
rest thee here— 


* Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave.’ 


lhese spirits do indeed pervade the destructive elements ; but 
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are themselves spirits of beauty and of love. ‘Though the waters 
drown him, he will die in the arms of the fond Ondines: and in 
their voices, those very billows of destruction will murmur his 
melodious dirge. The bard in whose soul, from that soul's in- 
firmity, the ge mus of poetry is not strong or lofty enough to 
sustain him in the sphere of perpetual peace and brightness, may 
verish by the insolence of pride, and the poison of ¢ alumny, and 
the blows of unscrupulous hostility, and the ¢ RR of interests, 
and the neglect of indifference, and the collision of his own sus- 
ceptibility with the coldness of cold natures, and w th the hardness 
of hard natures ; but even in perishing, he will see more and better 
things, in the powers that destroy him, than they themselves are 
conscious of; and in the waters that ingulph his dying limbs will 
feel the embraces of the beautiful and immortal Ondines. 

‘The ‘Tormented Spirit,’ No. 5. is one of those instances in which 
the inspiration of art presents an analogy with the inspiration of 
religion. ‘The prophets, we are told, did not always themselves 
understand the oracles which they delivered. ‘T he 'y spoke that 
which heaven impressed upon their minds, with lips that would 
have failed to expound entirely the high truths they uttered. And 
so it is with genius. Campbell cannot read his own poems ; 
Retzsch does not, in this instance, perfectly describe his own 
fancies. And Mrs. Jameson follows her leader, when that reflee- 





tion, of which she is so capable, might have enabled her to com- 
ment in the manner of on pang upon Pope. ‘The ‘Tormented 
Spirit,” is * a good angel, or genius, vainly struggling in the 


power of two demons, who are tearing the plumes from his out- 
stretched wings, and shake their infernal torches over his head. 
The ‘Tormented Spirit looks upward for aid, but sees, interposing 
between himself and compassionate heaven, the fiend by whose 
mandate he is thus afflicted’ «And the explanation is, * that 
there are those among the best and most gifted of human spirits, 
who suffer for a term under the agonizing influence of evil 
thoughts and unknown sin.’ Now looking at the sketch with 
this e X position, we really cannot feel satisfied with it. ‘The fiend 
above is certainly a magnificent fiend in his way; he is a sullen, 
malignant rascal, cursing and accursed. — This imps are a poor 
pair of stage demons; German brothers with their masks and 
torches . from Der Freyse ‘hutz, or Azor and Zemira. Why such a 
pure wan plumed spirit as that should so submit to be kicked and 
cuffed ; about, we cannot imagine, It can only endure by oblivion 
t of its own powers. With a single bound, his pinions, though 
ruffled, could spring above any elevation to which the demons 
could be borne by those bat- like parachutes upon their shoul- 
ders: and one spurn of his foot would send down to the regions of 
fog and mist their cloud-cinctured master, as he passed him i in his 
ascent. What Retzsch thought he was illustrating is superstition, 
and not religion; and the incompatibility of the figure of huis tor- 
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mented spirit with the inflictions to which he submits, is the real 
incompatibility of the purifying and peace-giving power of religion 
with the useless and enfeebling agonies to which the soul has been a 
often subjected by priesteratt. ‘The artist could not give so much of 
purity as he meant, without giving more of power than was con. 
sistent with the action of the infernal tormentors. The truth of 
art cannot be sustained when the design is at variance with the 
truth of nature and morality. 

‘Love and the Maiden,’ No. 4, and § Love reposing,’ No.6, 
are, especially the former, graceful compositions, but both of 
inferior, though unequal interest. 

We hope we have no prejudice against No. 2, ‘Phe Enigma of 
IIuman Life” though Mrs. Jameson did give us, in her preface, 
an unpleasant association with it, by one of those bad colloquial- 
isms, to which we have already alluded as her chief tailing. She 
calls it, § something quite Miltonic, just as the minor canon of a 
cathedral will say that the crimson damask curtains of his cloistered 
windows make his apartment ‘ something quite prebendal.’ 
Instead of being Miltonie, it is not even Spenserian. — {t is full of 
conceits, and in the worst style of allegory. ‘There are thorns 
and thistles to represent trials and troubles. A rose is losing its 
leaves, to show that pleasures are taking their leaves. ‘There isa 
serpent for sin, that has killed a dove for death. ‘Two clirysalids 
represent a couple of corpses, while a brace of butterflies are 
fying upwards, for their immortal souls. ‘The thistles are tall, 
because mortal grievances are great. Their down is up to the 
back of the sphinx ; whose head is in clouds and mist to show that 
mortality is a cloudy mystery. The spirit of humanity is a big 
genius, though a little boy ; and sits on the back of the sphiny, 
as though he were going to ride a-cockhorse. It is a wonder 
that Luma was not put behind him on a pillion, to show that 
genius loves the moon, and that life is moonshine, Now this Is 
not a poem, but a puzzle. It is not an enigma, It Is only a 
conundrum. My first is a genius, my second is a sphinx, and 
my whole is a dogma. The whole getting up is very like that 
which Mrs. Jameson has condemned in the preface. ‘ With 
reason are we sick of all those “ hieroglyphical cattle,” as Horace 
Walpole terms them; Hope leaning sentimentally on her anchor ; 
Death shaking his hour glass; Valour brandishing his sword ; 
Victory flourishing her palm ; and Fame puftiing at her trumpet. 
These are worse than the genius of humanity sitting on the 
sphinx to represent an enigma; but they are of the same genus. 
Were the sphinx to eat all who could not guess the riddle, she 
would soon grow as fat and flourishing as would a donkey brows- 
ing on those cloud-capt thistles, whose orowth has never been 
rivalled since the days of Jack and the bean-stalk. 

Graphic allegory, instead of being the characteristic, and the c 
of these compositions, as Mrs. Jameson seems to suppose 1 
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preface, is really the weak point. Nos. 1, and 3, which are 
entirely free from allegory, are decidedly the most beautiful, 
yoetical, and impressive. Nos. 2, and 6, which are the most 
allegorical, have the least power over sense or soul. How could 
Mrs. Jameson, with so much perception and appreciation as she 
has displayed, confound things so different as an allegory and a 
Ivric poem! It is by the latter that Retzsch succeeds, and that 
any artist: must succeed in the * attempt to address the moral 
sentiments, and the imagination, through the medium of design.’ 
She observes truly, that many of these fancies may bear more 
than one construction ; which, if they be really allegories, would 
make them the most intolerable species : for double, treble, or quad- 
ruple, is in exact proportion, so much worse than simple allegory. 
Parallel lines are the representatives of allegory; running along 
side by side, like the go and return rail-road. ‘The poetry of 
design has as little as any other poetry of these infinitely pro- 
ducibles. It is simple and single in conception, and germinates 
with the expansiveness of vegetation, ‘The Fate of the Poet,’ 
is no more an allegory, than the two very dissimilar legendary 
subjects to both of which, unlike as they are, it bears some resem- 
blance. We mean Orpheus and the Baecchantes, and ‘Tam 
O'Shanter and the Witches. They are all suggestive, and that 
most abundantly. But not at all by somebedy representing 
something, and something representing somebody. So far to 
corporealize a feeling, as to make it an object of sense which shall 
become a stimulus to imagination, is the province of graphic 
poetry, as displayed in this sketch, and in © Elope deceived,’ 
When this is done, it is a pity that even the poet himself, should 
bind up the infinite suggestiveness of his subject by his own par- 
ticular applications of it. He thereby conveys something to the 
meanest capacities, but he hedges up the path of those lottier 
capacities, whose host he is, and who should freely wander over 
his spacious domain. When a really poetical object has once 
been sketched by pen or pencil, there should it be left, instead of 
going on to say, ‘ such is the man,’ ‘ such is the maiden, ‘such is 
the lover,’ “such is the chieftain,’ &e. &e. which is only drawing 
so many parallel lines. Burns should have left the daisy to 
wither when once his ploughshare had again demolished it in 
verse. It would have grown again, in every heart that was a fit 
soil for the seeds of poetry. Our old poets, whom Retzsch is said 
to resemble, did sometimes, for a fancy, work a little while with a 
double ruler, but they never could hold it long. ‘The vitality 
within was too mighty, it animated all they touched; and if they 
were so false to their art, which is nature, as to attempt to stick 
straight sticks in the ground at equal distances, those sticks put 
forth shoots, and one branched out this way, and another that 
way, and some looked brightly green in the sun, and others 
looked darkly green in the shade ; and one stem was gracefully 
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twisted, and another was beautifully straight, till the dead paral- 
lelism of allegory had all ev anished into the wild living forestry 
of that luxuriant imaginativ eness which is the world’s nature. and 
of which man’s nature is the reflection. Thus it is, that whether 
by literature or art, the best effects will be produced, not only on 
the gifted few, but eventually on the popular mind. ‘True it is. 
that « to address the moral faculties through the medium of ima- 
gination, for any permanent or beneficial purpose, is the last thing 
thought of by our legislators and educators ;’ and so be it, while 
it is ‘the first thing thought of by such men as Moritz Retzsch, 
and by such women as Mrs. Jameson, 
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THE APPRENTICE BOY. 


He came unto his master's house 
A rough and rosy boy: 
He had a brow that never blencli’ d, 
An eye all bright with joy. 
The heart that elow ed in his young breast 
Was fond and frank and free, 
And buoyant was his bounding step 
With wild and youthful glee. 


But pride was in his master’s house ; 
The humble lad was spurn’d ; 
Oppression goaded him to toils 
From which his nature turn’d. 
Persuasion, kindness, might have led 
Him through a te dious task, 
And fondness won from his free heart, 
‘Whate’er love choose to ask— 
But none of these appeared to soothe 
His uncongenial lot— 
Disdained by those he liv’d among, 
By those he left, forgot, 
His feelings with a wild recoil 
Rush’d back upon his breast, 
And hate sprung up where love had been ; 
A hatred all confess'd. 


Ife mock’d his master’s petty pride ; 
He spurn'd his pamper’d son— 
Trampled in triumph on the task 
A tamer hand had done— 
He laugh’d in loud derision, when 
They cali’d him bad and base, 
While conscious nature’s noble glow 
Suffus’d his handsome face, 
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The master, with ill-judging rage, 
Was eager to destroy 

The rebel passions of his slave— 
He struck that fierce proud boy ! 

He struck him—Heavens! What boiling blood 
Through those voung veins ran hot— 

The teeth were gni ish’d—the heart was enayy'd 
In anguish at his lot. 

He cast him on his garret-bed, 
As guslrd the bubbling ened 

And must I serve, and thus be spurn'd 
For seven detested years ! 

Why I could learn the paltry craft 
In seven months, 1 know, 

Then earn myself an ungrudge d crust, 

‘ And where I listed go— 

Seek sociality from those 

| Who'd greet me with a smile, 

And such-like kindly recompense 
To pay iy patient toil. 

But scorn’d, despis’ d, oppre ss’d, and spurn‘d, 
How can my spirit breathe ? 

How can I bear the trammels—toils 
Which I must writhe beneath ? 

I will not bear—I’ll break away— 
That fatal night he fled, 

Oh, if ’twas fault, Oh, if ’twas crime, 
Twas not on his young head ! 

It lay with those, whose sordid hearts 
Were callous, cruel, cold, 

Who held mankind but as machines 
lor generating gold. 
















































Oh, man was not like metal made 

‘ For fire and force to mould, 

Some these may melt, or bend, or break, 
But not the fre e, the wre 

‘Till power attains that truer art 
By truth and justice urg’d, 

All will be anare hy on earth, 
The scourging and the scourg’d. 


Some years—and on a fearful night, 
The master’s spirit quail’ d, 
Ile heard strange noises in his house: 
His chambe ‘r door assail’d ; 
lis locks were wrench’d, his gold was seiz’d— 
He groan’d in his despair— 
A robber stood beside his bed, 
And grasp’d his bristling hair, 














The Apprentice Boy. 


He looked for death from that strong hand, 
He trembled ’neath the clutch— 

He did not speak—he did not hope 
The robber’s heart to touch. 


But soon that rugged hold relax’d, 
The robber cast aside 

The trembling and affrighted wretch, 
As sternly thus he ery’d, 

‘I now have my revenge at last, 
And that is some relief, 

Behold your spurn’d apprentice boy, 
He’s now a reckless thief, 

To you, and such as you, I owe 
My wild and woful fate, 

I would have work’d—I could have loy’d— 
Ye taught me how to hate. 

I have your gold, unhurt I leave 
Your meaner baser part, 

For deep as [ might pierce your breast, 
I could not find a heart.’ 


Not long untrack’d, that fierce one fled, 
Pursuit went wild and fast; 

And desperate struggle did he make 
Ere he to prison pass’d. 

lis trial came; his doom was death, 
His brow it did not gloom, 

Ile pass’d as proudly from the dock, 
As if he spurn’d his doom. 


But one unto his dungeon came, 
Of all his friends, the first,— 
She did not speak ;—one broken sob 
Alone was heard to burst. 
To her that rugged breast was soft, 
To her that heart could melt, 
To her that stately form could kneel— 
And Oh, to her it knelt. 
‘ Forgive, forgive,’ the doom’d one cry’d, 
‘To thee | would atone— 
Oh, had all hearts been like to thine, 
This day I had not known. 
Forgive, forgive each past offence, 
As freely ‘tis contess’d,— 
Oft rude by wrong, or riot made, 
I’ve wounded thy dear breast. 
But never has my nature swerv’d 
From truest love to thee, 
Thy love and faith were all thy wealth— 
Oh, God, what wealth to me.’ 
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To that U owe what yet is left 
Of human in my soul, 

Oh, but for ¢hy affection, love, 
The fiend had had the whole. 


‘ Go tell the torturers of men 
To come and learn of thee— 
Go tell the trainers up of youth 
Of all thou didst for me. 
For me, whom pride, oppression, wrong, 
Made savage, strange, and wild; 
Go, tell them, that the bold bad man 
Obey'd thee as a child. 
Thou cam’st with kindly truth and love, 
And heal’d his wounded heart, 
Aud in thy mild example show'd 
All precept would impart. 
They tear me from thee—never mind— 
They never can erase 
The mem’ry of deep sorrows sooth’d 
OF tears wiped from my face ; 
Of smiles, of joys, which but for thee 
I never should have prov’d— 
Of virtues that ’mid all the waste, 
In loving thee, I loved. 
They'll brand our boy, poor blameless one’— 
The death-knell’s note was heard 
Deep on the silent air it swung, 
Pronouncing one dread word,— 
The gasp, the sob, the last embrace, 
Then died each hope of joy, 
And high before a shuddering crowd, 
They lung the 'prentice Boy! 
M. L. G, 


ce A I CL ACN Cm 


MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS IN 
EDUCATION. No.3. 


| Selections from a journal, made with a view to show what effect certain modes of 
management, or of mismanagement, have upon the physical and intellectual being. | 


June.—'T'o-day I went to see Mrs. ——, who has just lost her 
only son. le had been on a visit to his grandmamma at Bb. 
She thought she could never give him enough of rich cake and 
jellies. The consequence was that he returned home very 
il: always delicate, he could not bear the unwholesome food 
which he had at B. and the doctors unanimously attribute his 
death to his grandmother's imprudent indulgence. 

The above is an instance (one of millions) of affection destroy- 
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ing the beloved object. Here follows a case of the mischieyous 
effect of severity of discipline, resolutely and dutifully perse- 
vered in. ; 

Dec.—I have just heard that —— is ill with inflammation of 
the chest, owing to the person in whose care she is, having in- 
sisted on her bathing in cold water. IT saw what would happen a 
fortnight ago. In vain the poor child cried before the bath, and 
shivered after it. Un vain did her purple cheeks, and numbed 
limbs, testify her sufferings, and the impropriety of the treatment : 
in vain did [ remonstrate ; the answer was, ‘ | want to make her 
hardy.” A pretty way, truly, of making hardy, to destroy by 
overstraining the powers. Lendeavoured to explain to —— the 
rationale of bathing. I told her the object was to cause the blood 
to withdraw from the inner organs and come to the skin; that 
this was effected by the shock of cold water, which first sent the 
blood inwards with a foree, the result of which was an immediate 
and great reaction; but that if she went on shocking and shock- 
ing, she, of course, destroyed the power of reaction ; that as —— 
shivered, and looked pale, this was what had been done to her; 
for that if the bath had answered the intended purpose she would, 
on the contrary, look rosy, and feel an agreeable glow of warmth; 
and I begged that she would have the bath heated to summer 
heat. [spoke in vain; and the consequence is that poor —— 1s 
laid up, probably for the winter. She suffers, and will continue 
to suffer in body, and of how many faults will her weak and 
irritable state of body be the cause. How many hours of ill 
humour and listlessness will she have, or how many positive 
enjoyments, physical and intellectual, will she be deprived of, by a 
stern, strict, mechanical, unintelligent, but well intended adhe- 
rence to a fancied rule of right. Ltow much have those to answer 
for who undertake to enforce any thing practical without under- 
standing thoroughly the sctence of what they are about, and how 
deplorable is the ignorance of women in these matters, which, 
slight as they seem, have yet untold, uathought of, and even 
unknown influence upon the man. Little do we heed the de- 
pendence of the intellectual upon the physical, still less are we 
mindtul that the physical being is formed in childhood. 

x Xf * + ** * 

ITow rare it is to see children behave well at table. ‘The over 
indulged are for ever teasing and importunate, and sick or sulky 
according as their wishes are granted or denied. ‘The over Te- 
strained, on the other hand, covet the good things in greedy 
silence, or obtain them by stealth. I knew one family in which 
this matter was beautifiily managed: at table no word was ever 
said on the subject of eating, No remark was ever made on the 
dishes. ‘The children always fared like the rest of the company, 
and were perfectly unrestrained as to quantity. ‘To my certar 
knowledge these children never passed the bounds of moderation. 
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g, it was daily as unthought of, and 


purely mechanical an operation, as breathing. 
x as a ¥ 4 a 


They never thought of eating 


‘To-day Mrs. —— was in the utmost distress, because her chil 
dren had been heard using indelicate words. If there is one 
thing in which grown up people are unjust towards children, it ts 
in the wrath and horror with which the ‘y visit them when they use 

‘bad words.’ ‘They totally forget that these are mere words with 
children; words divested of the associations which make them 
bad. ‘The whole extent of the wrong in children is disobedience 
in using words which they are desired not to utter, added to an 
indefinite idea which they have, of something evil meant by the 
words; just as many women blush at things of which all they 
know is that others have indecent associations of ideas with them. 

‘ Bad words!) what are they? Words which express bad things, 
[ presume. And what are bad things? | should say, things out 
of proportion, and that answer will serve excellently well to ex- 
plain the somewhat puzzling nature of impurity and. its remedy, 
Indecency is a one-sided view, and that a low view. To do away 
with it you must raise the = up to take a more extended 
view. All the arrangements of Providence are beautiful. Yet 
there are some of them which pte be kept sedulously from the 
child’s consideration, simply because their beauty hes not in what 
is Visible and comprehensible by him, but in their harmony with 
a portion of the spiritual, which is to the child) incompre shensible. 
Yes—I am sure of it—indecency is merely ignorance—absence 
of spiritual truth. Nothing natural is in itself indecent. ‘To 
the pure all things are pure.’ * Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.’ 

x “k P x x x 

Some things make an indelible impression on children, = —— 
late ly told me, that when she was a child, she was in the habit 
of giving her father a kiss at night, until once he told her that it 
Was yery troublesome of her to do so. Naturally affectionate, 
this wounded and shocked her excessively, and she has never for- 
gotten the feeling of that moment. By long years of similar 
coldness of fee ling al of manner towards her, she has been chilled 


into indifference, reserve, and distrust of mankind. The con- 
trary to the above is the case of ——, who, when seven years old, 
Was travelling in a stage coach with her father. A lady, who did 


” 


le: aning against the coach door, so strongly, that the child shrunk 
back. 7 ai father said, in an accent which has never been for- 


gotten, * Do you distrust this arm ?’ 
x + # + + + 


hot perce ive that her father was holding her, cautioned her against 


In our systems of education the grand fault is, such impatience 
lo arrive at results, that we stick at nothing in order to obtain 
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them, and rather than not have them at all, put up with any 
shadow, or counterfeit of them, and then ‘ lay the flatterine 
unction to our souls,’ that we have accomplished great eood. 
Not only is this fact observable in our intellectual discipline 
which, instead of being a series of steps, is a mass of risved 
rocks, hard to climb, and with many a chasm between the 
heights, to be leapt with blind and lite-consuming energy: but 
likewise in religion, and in morals, the reproach of the old poet 
is deserved by us, 

‘ They strive to seem, 

But never care to be.’ 


Long would it be to trace the evils which flow from this souree, 
but, in a word, there is little of the hypocrisy so common amongst 
men which has not its origin in the praetical lying to which chil- 
dren are forced. Yesterday I was witness to a scene which gave 
rise to these remarks. Mrs, is very anxious (as every 
right minded mother must be) that her child should be religious, 
and no pains are spared to make him so, as will appear by what 
follows. ‘The boy (not four years old) was brought down to the 
dessert. In due time nurse came in to take him to bed, when this 
conversation ensued : 

Mamma. ‘ Say your prayers, my darling.’ 

Boy. ‘1 won't, 

Mamma. ‘Oh, yes—now be good. Show Miss —— how 
prettily you can say your prayers.’ 

Silent, pouting lips. 

Mamma. ‘ Come now, you don’t know what grandmamma has 
for you.’ . . 

Boy. « What ? 

Mamma. ‘ An orange.’ 

Grandmamma. ‘'There’s Shamrock,’ (the dog,) ‘now make 
haste, or we'll get Shamrock to say pretty prayers.’ 

Mamma. ‘ Yes, dear, now do—because of the orange, you know.’ 

Will it be believed that this chattering had the desired effect 
on the boy. Worked upon by greediness and vanity, he lisped 
the Lord’s prayer in asulky muttering manner, was called a coor 
boy, and went to bed, but—without the orange. When he asked 
for it, ‘to-morrow’ was the answer. And this is teaching religion! 
and after such education as this, we wonder that men are—whiat 
they are. Here are lessons in plenty—an exquisite * multum im 
parvo’ this; here, in five minutes, are inculeated impressively, 





greediness, stupid surrender of the understanding, vanity, ving, 
and hypocrisy. In morals, as in religion, how fatal is mannerisMe 


Oh, if you would have a being progressive and noble, teach ne 
manifestation ; try to improve its nature, and then let that a. 
freely manifes‘i ¢self. There is no hope of improvement but for those 
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who, true to their own nature, act up to their convictions. ‘ Assume 
a virtue though you have it not,’ is of all maxims the most fatal to 
virtue. * Try all things,’ is the only direction that can guide us to 
the wisdom whose ways are pleasantness, and all whose paths are 
peace. ‘The boundaries of right and wrong are fixed by im- 
mutable decree; those boundaries are not always clear to our 
eyes; but when we err, the consequences of our errors make the 
truth that we have erred feelingly known to us. If it were not so, 
| should have no more faith in any thing: the earth would be to 
me a wandering ball without a guide, without a course, even its 
wretched inhabitants being left to be the sport of our wayward, 
glimmering, vagrant fancies. If the Prodigal Son had been allowed 
to work out his life with zestful delight, or could have felt content 
with his degradation in feeding swine, | should say, * There is no 
God ;’ but, on the contrary, there is a hand which stopt his useless 
career, and inflicted a pain that brought him to the resolution, 1 
will arise and go to my father ;’ and how much nobler a being 
was that than the son whose soul had narrowed into the forms 
established by worldly wisdom! Let men * try all things ;’ sooner 
or later they will conform voluntarily and intelligently to the laws 
of virtue established by Omniscience; for it is * hard to kick 
against the pricks,’ and pricks there always are in the path of the 
sinner. 


C. 





NOTES ON SOME OF THE MORE POPULAR DIALOGUES OF PLATO, 
No. ITI. 


Tur Goraias. 


Tue dialogue on which we are now about to enter is among the 
most celebrated of Plato’s works, and deserves peculiar attention, as one 
of those on which his fame as an ethical writer is principally founded. 
The perusal of it is well fitted to suggest many reflections on the nature 
of ethical writing in general, and on the principles by which: our esti- 
mation of a moralist ought to be guided ; for some of which reflections 
we may, perhaps, find room at the conclusion of this notice. We shall 
how, without further delay, introduce the reader to Plato himself ; 
merely premising as to the tendencies of the dialogue, that its whole 
drift and scope is to discredit mere worldly-minded men, and the teachers 
of those arts, or rather pursuits, (for our author uniformly refuses to 
them the name of arts,) which conduce only to worldly success ; and to 
enforce, by all manner of considerations, the superior dignity and eligi- 
bility of a virtuous life, compared with the most successful achievements 
of a life of mere ambition, in which no moral obligations are recognized, 
or in which, if recognized, they are not regarded, 
As this dialogue is one of the finest specimens both of Plato’s dialectical 
powers, and of his extraordinary dramatic talent, our abstract of it 
shall be fuller than usual. 
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Gorgias, of Leontium, the celebrated rhetorician, and a younger 
teacher of the same art, named Polus, are sojourning at Athens, in the 
house of Callicles, a man not otherwise known to us, but who seems to 
have been what is called a politician, (woacrecoc,) a frequenter of, and 
speaker at, the public assemblies, the great object of whose life was the 
attainment of influence in public affairs. To this house Socrates, with 
his friend Cheerephon, pays a visit, and finds that Gorgias has just 
terminated a long exposition, or lecture. Socrates, however, expressed 
a hope that Gorgias would still consent to expound to him ; as he was 
desirous to hear from himself, what was the power of his art, and what 
it was he professed to teach; the remainder of his exposition might be 
postponed to another time. Callicles replied, that there was nothing 
like asking the man himself; and that he had, in fact, undertaken to 
answer whatever questions any one thought fit to ask. Socrates there- 
fore requested Chierephon, who was previously acquainted with Gorgias, 
to ask, ‘Ask what?’ said Chierephon. ‘ Ask him what he is.’ 
‘How?’ ‘So that, if he made shoes, he would answer that he is a 
shoemaker: do you understand me?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered Chiereplion, 
and addressed Gorgias thus :—‘ Is it true, O Gorgias, as Callicles tells 
me, that you offer to answer any sort of questions /’ ‘It is. T said 
so just now; and no one, for many years past, has asked me any ques- 
tion which was new to me.’ * Then you must be very ready at answer- 
ing.” ‘You have it in your power to try me.’ ‘ Yes,’ (said Polus, 
interposing in the conversation,) ‘and me likewise, if you like: for 
Gorgias seems to me to be tired, having just now spoken at great 
length.” * Do you think,’ said Chierephon, ‘that you can answer better 
than Gorgias?’ ‘Of what consequence is that, if I can answer well 
enough for you?’ ‘ Answer then. If Gorgias were skilled in the same 
art as his brother Herodicus, what ought we to call him?‘ What his 
brother is; a physician: is it not so?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘If he were ac 
quainted with the same art as Aristophon, what ought we to call him / 
‘A painter.” * But now, since he is skilled in some art, what 1s the 
name that we ought to give him?’ *O Chierephon,’ answered Polus, 
‘there are among men many arts, skilfully derived from skill. Skill makes 
our lives pass according to art; want of skill according to chance. 
Some partake of some of these arts, others of others : the best persons 
partake of the best arts ; of whom Gorgias is one, and partakes of the 
noblest of arts.’ ; 

Socrates now interposes, and addressing Gorgias, observes, that Polis 
seems to be well provided with words, but that he has not performed 
what he promised to Charephon. ‘ What is that ?” answered Gorgias. 
‘He does not answer the question which was put to him.’ Hg age 
that you were to question him yourself.’ ‘If you will permit = 
would much rather question you : for it is clear to me, from what Polus 
said, that he has bestowed more attention upon what is called —_ 
than upon the art of discussion,’ (or dialectics). ‘ How so! we 
Polus. * Because, when Cherephon asked you what was the art whicn 
Gorgias taught, you panegyrized the art, as if somebody had censure 
it, but what it was you did not tell.’ ‘ Did I not say that 1t was rn 
noblest of arts?’ ‘ Very true: but nobody asked you what was the 

ee . . . ¢ ° : t Gorgias 
quality of Gorgias’s art, but what was the nature of it, and wha g! 
ought to be called. As then Chierephon put his first questions Wo" 
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and you answered well and briefly, so now answer me what is the art 
of Gorgias, and what he is to be called: or rather, Gorgias, do you 
vourself tell us what art it is which you practise.’ * Rhetoric,’ answered 
Gorgias. ‘You are, then, a rhetorician /’ * A good one, if, as Homer 
says, you call me that which I boast of being.’ * And you are capable 
of making others so?’ * T profess to be capable.’ 

Soe. ‘Should you, Gorgias, be willing to continue questioning and 
answering as we have now begun, and to let alone, until another occa- 
sion, that length of discourse which Polus began with? If, however, 
you promise, do not fail to perform, but answer with brevity what is 
asked.’ Gor, ‘Some answers it is impossible to give, except at con- 
siderable length: but I will attempt to do it as briefly as possible: for 
this, too, is one of the things which I profess; that no one can say 
the same thing in fewer words than myself.’ S. * This is what there is 
now occasion for: be pleased, therefore, to exemplify your brevity now, 
and your power of enlarging another time. 

‘Since rhetoric is the thing you are skilled in, what is the subject- 
matter which rhetoric relates to?) Weaving relates to the making of 
clothing ; does it not?) G. * Yes.” oS. ‘And music is about the 
making of songs?’ G, ‘ Yes.’ S. * What, then, is rhetoric about ? 
G'. * About discourse.’ 

S. ‘What sort of discourse? that which teaches the sick by what 
regimen they may get well???) G. * No.’ S. * Rhetoric, then, does not 
relate to all sorvis of discourse.’ G. ‘It does not.’ S. * But it makes 
men able to speak.? G. ¢It does.’ S. ‘And on the matters on which 
it makes them able to speak, it makes them able likewise to think.’ 
G, ‘Certainly.’ S. * Now, does not the art of medicine enable people 
to speak and think concerning the sick?” G. * Undoubtedly.’ S. ‘Then 
medicine likewise relates to discourse ; viz., discourse on the subject of 
diseases.’ G. ‘It does.” S. © And gymnastics® relate to discourse ; 
viz., discourse on the subject of good and bad habits of body.’ G. 
‘Without doubt. S, ‘And the same thing may be said of all other 
arts: each of them relates to discourse ; viz., discourse respecting the 
subject with which that particular art is conversant,’ G. ‘It appears 
80.’ 8. * Why, then, do you not call the other arts rhetoric, being on 
the subject of discourse, if you call that which is on the subject of dis- 
course by the name of rhetoric’ G. ‘ Because the other arts relate, 
in a manner, entirely to manual operations, and such like things: but 
rhetoric has nothing to do with manual operations ; its whole agency 
and foree are by means of discourse.’ 

S. * Now I partly understand what you mean; but I hope to under- 
stand it still better. Are there not two kinds of arts? In the one kind, 
the greater part of the art lies in action, and these arts have occasion 
for but little discourse ; some of them require none at all, and might be 
performed in silence, such as painting, sculpture, and so forth. This 
Is the class to which you say that rhetoric does not belong: do you 
not!’ G. «You understand me rightly.’ S. ‘But there is another 
kind, which perform all by discourse, and require no action, or very 


* By the word « Gymnastics,’ as will be seen throughout this dialogue, the 
Greeks unde stood, not any particular sort of bodily exercises, the entire art of 
training the bodily frame of man for the ends of an active life. 


No. 94. 3D 
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little, such as arithmetic and geometry, and many others, some of whi 


eitie 
have about an © ual share of action and of discourse, but the creat 
part have scares ly anything except discourse, and effec t all their ee 
poses hy as s of it: and T understand you to Say that rhetoric is one 
of these.” G. * True.” S. * But you do not call any of the arts 
I have me Pree rhetoric ? although i In words you said as ied. Kay 


ine that rhetoric is the art of which the whole power consists . 1d 


, 


il 





lie 
course ; and if any one wished jo cavil, he might ask, Do you, then, 
eall arithmetic rhetoric? But L do hot har that you call either 
arithmetic or geometry by that name.’ ‘You think rightly’ 8, 
‘Then finish the answer to my question, Duss dietetic is one of the 
arts which chiefly employ discourse, and since there are others which do 
the same, explain to me on what subject it is that rhetoric employs 
discourse, Thus, if any one asked me, What is arithmetic? [om obit 
answer as you did, [t is one of the arts whose force consists in di 


course. And if he should further Inquire, On what subject / T should 
reply, On the subject of numbers. Since, then, rhetoric is one of t] 
arts Which effect their end wholly by means of discourse, what is the 


subject of the discourse which rhetoric employs?) G. * The greatest 
and best of the concerns of man.’ 

‘But this answer,’ observed Socrates, ‘is disputable and ambiguous 
I suppose you have heard at entertainments the old song, Health 
the best of all things, beauty the second best, and the third is to be 
rich without eult” G. *1 have: but to what purpose is this? S, 
‘ Because the provide rs of the three things which are praise a in the old 
song, viz, the physician, the teacher of gymnastics, and t e man of 
business, might start up, and, first, the physician might say, Gorgias 
deceives vou, Socrates : it is not his art, but m ai which relates to the 
ereatest and best concerns of man. And if 1 asked, Who ate =e 
who speak in thts manner, he would answer, A physician, And if I 
rejoined, Flow do you prove the ob ject of vour ar to be the greatest 
eood? How ean it be otherwise ? he would reply > What greater 
good is there to man than health? Tp like manner the gymnast, and 
the man of business, would each set up the claim at his art to be the 
art which is conversant with the ercatest good. | should answer, But 
Gorgias contends that his art produces a greater good to man than 
yours. ‘Phey would then reply, And what is this rood 2 Let Gorgis 
answer, Consider yourself, then, to be interrogated both by them and 
by me, and answer, what is this shite you Co sider the greatest wood 
to man, and of which vou profess to be th e artist !’ 

‘It is,’ replied Gorgias, ‘that which is really the greatest go xl, and 
which both enables men to be themselves free, and enables ea i, 0 his 











: own state, to govern the rest.” S. ‘And what Is this? G. The 

al ability to persim le, by discourse, either judges in a tribunal, or senators 

} in a council-house, or voters in a meeting of the people, and In every 
other polit ical assembly, If you have this power, you wilt have a 
physician for your slave, the cvmnast for your slave, and the man ot 
business will transact business for the profit, not of himse If, but of yor 


who are able to speak and persuade the multitude.’ 

* Now,’ replied Socrates, ‘you appear to me to come 
explanation what art you consider rhetoric to be. If I unde Aand nee 
rhetoric is that which works persuasion ; and its whole agency js suMmMes 


n we 5 to an 
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up and terminates in that. Or can vou point out anything whieh rhe- 
toric can do, more than to produce persuasion in the minds of the 
hearers? G. ‘No: you seem to me to define it adequately.’ 

‘Hear me, then,’ said Sucrates. ‘| persuade myself, that if there is 
any person who converses with another wishing to arrive at a real know- 
ledge of the thing which the discussion relates to, | am such a person; 
and I wish vouto be so.” G.* What thea ? S.* Po will tell you. What, 
and on what topics this persuasion IS, whit I you Say results from rhe 
toric, Tdo not clearly know ; and though | certainly suspect, Tb will 
nevertheless ask vou, Now, why do I, suspecting it myse If, question 
vou, and not myself declare it! Not on your account, but for the sake 
of the discussion, that it may proceed in such a manner as to make that 
about which we are talking clearest is us. Consider then whether T in- 
terrogate vou fairly, Ef T were to ask you, what painter is Zeuxis ? and 
vou were to answer, The man who ai ints animals; might T not fairly ask 
vou, WV hat animals, on what material? G@. ‘Certainly’ S. * Because 
there are other painters who paint otheranimals.’ G.* Yes.” S.* Buatat 
nobody had ever painted animals except — , Your answer would 
have “ie right.’ G@.* Certainly.” 8. ‘ Now then, onthe subject of rhe 
toric, tell me, whether rhetoric is the only art whi h produces persua- 
sion!) What I mean is this: when a man teaches “a thing, ig 
persuade people of that which lie ti al ly » OF Be { yg ‘ le persuades 
nore than any bi dy. " Se ‘To return to our former ex: ci s— loes hot 
arithmetic, and does = the arith ticlan, t teae ‘hous the prope rties of 
numbers?” G. * Ves.’ S. *Then the \ a“ rsuade us.’ G. *Ves. S. * Then 
arithmetic also works pel stlasion.. G. - So it seems.’ NS, * Then if we are 
asked, What persuasion, and respecting what; we should answer, ‘The 
persuasion, which instructs us respecting the properties of number: 
And in like manner we can show what persuasion, and on what matter, 
Is Wrought by each of the other arts which we mentioned,” G. * Yes,’ 

‘Then rhetoric is not the only worker of persuasion?’ G. ‘True.’ 

‘Then we may ask you, what persuasion, and on what matter, is 
wrought by rhetoric.” G. * The po of courts of justice and 
= assemblies, and on the subject of the just and the unjust. 

‘T suspected that you meant this kind of persuasion, and on this 
vila t. But that you may not be surprised if | should hereafter ask 
you some ‘thing which, like this, appears obvious, | do so in order that 
the argument may be carried straight t rough : not on your Pmt 
but that we ms Ly not accustom ourselves to anti ‘ipate each other's mean- 
ing by guess; and that you may —— your exposition in your own 
Inanner.” G. * You do ve ny right.” S. « Let us then consider this. There 
is sucha thing as lo learn?’ G. ‘Yes’ S.* And such a thing as to be- 
lieve?’ G.* Ves.’ S. = believe and to learn, are these the same thing, 

vw different things ?’ ’ ¢ Different things, | cone ‘ive. SS. * Youcon 
ceive righ tly, as may ni Aainioe from this: If you were asked whether 
there are tri beliefand false belief, you would ay, Yes.’ G, ' I should.’ 

‘But are there true Ma deskddiod and wi knowledge?’ G. * No.’ 


‘Then they are not the same thing 27?) G. * They are not.’ 8S. * But 
the ‘y who po le ‘arnt, and t vey who onl ea lieve, are both of them per- 
suaded ?? ‘ They are. S. * Shall we sav, then, that there are two 


kinds of adiiahae the one Keren belief without knowledge, the 


other aflording knowledge? G.* Yes.’ 5.‘ W hich sort of persuasion does 
: , D2 
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rhetoric produce in courts of justice and other assemblies, respecting 
the just and the unjust? The sort which produces belief without 
knowledge, or that which produces knowledge?’ G. * Evidently that 
which produces belief.’ S. ‘ Rhetoric, then, works the persuasion. of 
belief, not the persuasion of knowledge, respecting the just and the un- 
just? G.* Yes’ S, ‘The orator then does not instruct courts of justice 
and other assemblies respecting the just and the unjust, but only per- 
suades them: for he could not, in a short time, instruct a large 
asseinbly in such great matters?’ G. ¢ Certainly not.’ S. * Let us see 
then what we are to think of rhetoric; for | do not know what to say 
about it, When an assembly is called together for the choice of piy- 
sicians, or of ship builders, or any other sort of artists, will the rhetori- 
cian then not offer his opinion? for it is clear that in every election, 
whoever is the greatest master of the art ought to be chosen. If the 
question relate to the building of walls, or the construction of ports or 
docks, will the advisers be not the rhetoricians, but the engineers! It 
it relate to the choice of generals, or the operations of wariare, will the 
men versed in military affairs advise, and the rhetoricians not? or how 
is it? for since you say that you are a rhetorician, and can make others 
so, it is right to ask of you what belongs to your art. Consider me to 
be advancing your own interests also: for there are perliaps some per- 
sons here who wish to become your disciples. Tinagine that you are 
asked by them, What shall we get by your instructions ? on what subject 
shall we be able to advise the State? on the just and the unjust only, 
or on the other matters also, which Socrates just now mentioned ? 

‘ T will endeavour,’ answered Gorgias, ‘ to unfold to you clearly the 
whole power of rhetoric; for you have well led the way. You know 
that the walls, and docks, and harbours of Athens were constructed by 
the advice of Themistocles and of Pericles, not by that of the workmen.’ 
S. * They say so of 'Themistocles ; and Pericles I have myself heard.’ 
G. ‘ And when there is a choice to be made on these matters, you see 
that the orators are those who prevail, and carry the people along with 
them.’ S. * It is the wonder which this excites in me, that makes me 
sO anxious to find out what is the power of rhetoric; for, when con- 
sidered in this light, it appears a thing of astonishing greatness.” G. ‘Tf 
you knew all, you would see that it comprises and holds subject to itselt 
almost all other powers. I will give you a remarkable proof:—Olten 
have I gone, with my brother and other physicians, to visit a sick man 
who would not take medicine or undergo an operation; and when the 
physician could not persuade him, I persuaded him, by no other art 
than rhetoric. I affirm, that, in any city you please, if a rhetorician 
and a physician were to contend, by discourse, in an assembly or meeting, 
as competitors for appointment to any office, the physician would be 
thought nothing ef; the able speaker would be chosen, if he wished It: 
and if he became the rival of any other artist whatever, he would pet- 
suade them to choose him in preference to the other; for there is no 
subject on which a rhetorician would not speak more persuasively than 
any other person, toa multitude, Such and so great is the power ” 
the art. It should, however, be used like any other power of subversion 
and overthrow. Such power ought not, because we possess It, to we 
therefore used against all persons indiscriminately. It does not follow, 
because a man has learnt to box, or to wrestle, or to fence, so as 00 be 
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yore than a match for friend or foe, that he should beat, and wound, 
and slay his frie nds: neither, if when, by gymnastic exercises, a man 
has acquired strength and skill, he beats his father, or his mother, or 
any of his relations or friends, ought we therefore to abhor and expel 
from the state the teachers of gymnastics and the fencing masters, 
‘They communicated the art, that it might be used justly, avainst the 
enemy 
aggression ; but their pupils pervert the fac ulty, and turn their streneth 
and their art to an a use. Weare not, howe ver, to lm pute this, 
and the erimin: lity of it, to the art or to the teachers of the art, but to 
those who employ itil, The lke is true with rhetoric. An orator is 
able to speak to all men and on any subje ct, so as to persuade the mul- 
titude; but he ought not to employ this faculty in depriving physicians 
or artificers of their re putation, merely because he has the power todoso: 
he should use rhetoric, like any other power, with justice: and if, having 
become a rhetorician, he employs his power and his art to do wrong, we 
should not abhor and banish the teacher, who gave the art for a good 
purpose, but him who employs it for a bad one,’ 

Socrates thus replied:—‘ I think, Gorgias, that you have had ex- 
perience of many discussions, and must have perceived this, that men 
seldom know how jointly to examine and mark out the things atout 
which they attempt to discuss ; and having learnt and instructed them- 
selves, so to break off the conversation. But if they dispute on any 
matter, and one of them charges the other with not speaking rightly, ov 
not clearly, they are angry, and think that it is said in envy, and not in 
the pursuit of the proposed object of discourse ; and they sometimes end 
by shamefully reproaching one another, and bandying such words as 
make the by standers ashamed of themselves for hav lng desired to listen 
to such men. Why do IT say this? Because, what you now say, ay)- 
pears to me not very consiste nt with what you pre viously sald concerning 
rhetoric. Now, T am afraid to confute you, lest you should sup pose 
that I do it not from zeal to find the thing which we are in quest of, 
but in the spirit of contention against you. Now, if you are such a 
person as Lam, I should like to go on interrogating you; if not, T will 
let it alone. And what sort of amanam I? One, who would ¢ Biacly 
be refuted, if I affirm what is not true; and who would gladly re fute, 
When another person does so; but who yeni just as gladly be refute d 
as refute; for I think it a greater good, by so much as it is a greater 
thing, to be ourselves relieve ed from the greatest of evils, than to relieve 
another person ; and I conceive that there is no human evil so great as 
false opinion on the subject of which our present discourse treats, Tf, 
then, you are a person of the same sort, let us continue; but if you 
think we had better leave off, we will.’ 

* 1,’ said Gorgias, ‘ profess to be suc ‘hh a person as you dese ribe | hut 
perhap S$ we should consider the wish of those who are prese nt. They, 
however, unanin wusly begge “d that the argument might procce ‘dd; and 
Gorgias said it would be disgraceful for him, especially after he had 
undertaken to answer all questions, not to be willing to continue. 

* Hear, then,’ resumed Socrates, ‘ something in your discourse which 
Surprises me. You Say that vou can m: ike any person, who receives 
Vour instructions, an orator, capable of pe rsuadi ing a multitude ; not 
produci ing knowledge i in their minds, Dut belief. You said that, on the 


and against wrongdoers, defensively, not for purposes of 
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subject of the healthful or unhealthful, an orator would be more , 


: apable 
: persuading than a physician” = G, ‘Certainly; in a multitude’ 


‘In a multitude, is as much as to say, among those who do hot 
web for those who do know, will a ibe persuaded by him better 
than by a physician.” G. ¢C ertainly.” S. * Then, if he is more per- 
_~ ethana physici in, he is more persuasive than one who knows ?? 

?, * Undoubtedly.’ S. * Not being himself a physician?’ G. «Ny? 

‘And, therefore, poe Ignor ant of those things which the physician 
be G. * Yes.’ S. * When, then, the orator is more persuasive 
than the physician, one who does not know is more Sy ovis among 
those who do not know, than one who does know ?’ G. ‘ This certainly 
follows” S. ‘So itis, then, in all other arts. The es and his art 
need not know how things really are; but they have invented a con- 
trivance of persuasion, by whic ‘hy among those who do not know, they 
appear to know more than those who do know” G. * Is it not, then, a 
great privilege, not learning any other art, but only this one, to be 
nowise inferior to the artists themselves ?’ 

Whether,’ replied Socrates, § the orator is Inferior or not inferior to 
other people, we shall examine by-and-bye. At present let me laquire 
Rl sctie! the rhetorician situated in the same manner with respect to 
the just and unjust, the noble and disgraceful, the good and evil, as he 
is with respect to health, and the other subjects of the different arts ; 
viz., himself, not knowing what is good or evil, just or unjust, but 
having a contrivance of persuasion, so as to appear, among those who 
do not know, to be more knowing than those who do? Or is it neces- 

sary that he should really know these things, and should have learnt 
the m before he comes to learn rhetoric from vou! And pray, will you, 
the teacher of rhetoric, if you find him ignorant of these things, hot 
teach him them, but only enable him, not knowi ing them, to seem to the 
vulgar to know them, and appear a good man without being so! Or, 
are you not able to teach him rhetoric at all, unless he knows the real 
nature of these things beforehand? Or how is it?) And pray unfold 
to me, as you just now said, the whole power of the art.’ G. ‘I con- 
ceive, that if he lap iu not to know these things, he would learn 
these likewise from me.’ S. ¢ If, then, you are to make any person a 
rhetorician, it is necessary that he should sae! the just and the unjust, 
¢ ” ‘ry beforehand, or by your instructions?’ G, * Yes.’ : 
ia y- is not he who has learnt oS an architect?) G. 


Yes! ‘He who has learnt music a musician?’ G, ‘ Yes.’ i 
‘tle who ak is learnt ene ine, a physician ; and, to speak gener uly, he 
who has learnt anything, is that which the science he has learnt causes 
men to be! G. *Containly. S. “Then, by this reasoning, he who 
has learnt Justice 8 oe" oe 7. * Certainly.’ S. ‘Then a rhetorician 
er be ~*~ G. * Yes. ‘But a just man acts justly. 7G, *Yes. 
And A just man must necessarily wish to act justly?’ G, ‘oer 
ike S.*'Phen a just man will never wish to do er (yr, 
‘No? S. * But we said that a rhetorician must be just. ait 
S. * Then a rhetorician will never wish to do injustice.’ Tt 


appears not.’* S, Do you remember now, that you said a he time 


“ rit 
This, which appears a quibble rather than an argument, is not so accery ling 
Plato's ideas of the nature of virtue. We have seen in the Prot: yzoras, What is cole 
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ago, that as a gymnast ought not to be blamed nor expelled from the 
State if a boxer or wrestler makes an ill use of his art, so if an orator 
uses rhetoric for a bad purpose, we ought not to reproach or banish 
the te vacher of rhe wer but the person who perverts it to unjust pure 
poses.’ Gi. *T did.’ ‘But now it seems that a rhetorician cannot 
be unjust.’ It seems so.’ S, * And it was observed before, that 
the subject of rhetoric Is discourse ; hot dl COUFSE On numbers, but 
discourse on the just and the unjust.’ G. *Yes.’ *S, * When you satd 
this, I imagined that rhetoric could not be an unjust thine, since all its 
discourse is of justice ; but when you afterwards said that an orator 
migt if emp rh Vv rhe toric uh) justly, | Won le red, and thinkin ’ the two aSssel 
tions iInconsiste) i. I sal id, that if you, like nyse, thouvht it a benefit 
to be refuted, it was worth while to continue the argument, bat if not, 
it was better to leave it alone. And now, on further inquiry, we have 
admitted that a rhetorician cannot possibly use rhetoric unjustly, or wish 
to do Injustice, To discover how this Is, would reg! Ie hot a little 
conversation and discussion.’ 

Here Polus breaks in; and, as we have seen in the preceding part of 
the dialogue how Socrates could conduct a respectful and well-bred 
disputation, we shall now sce in what manner he could beat back an 
overweening and petulant assailant 

‘What!" said Polus: ‘do you really think, on the subject of rhetoric, 
what vou say ? Do vou nol perceive that the advantage you nave 
assumed over Gorgias is only owing to his shamefacedness, » | 
did not like to confess the truth ? lle was ashamed not to proress that 
a rhetoriclan knows what is really ju t, and vood, and noble, and that 
he, Gorgias, If any one comes to hin nh ignorant of these things, ean teach 
them. In cons quence of this admission, something like a contrads 
tion, perhaps, arose in his discourse: the thine whieh always delrohlts 


’ 

‘ 

vouu. Who do you Suppose would not, if asked, affirm that he know 
’ 


: } . ! : Geran I 7 ’ ] 
Wiat Is just, dha can tea It i put it is extren y UnTair alia Piebre dl 
} ° ‘ od } “9 , ; 
lo drive anv one into such a diemuna. 


‘Most excellent Polus,’ replied Socrat ‘the preat use of having 


} fs} ] j war 
Mlends Or SONS Is, that when we crow old and fall into err ry 
| ; 
nave maAGe any 


Vou vyvounger 


men may set us right. If, therefore, Gorgias and | 
mistake, do you correct It: and if any of our admissions appear to you 
ract it, if vou will only guard against one thing. 


’ 


linproper, we will ret 


P. ‘What thing 2? S. * That len; (hii of discourse which you began 
with.’ P, What! Shall IT not be allowed to say as much as I please ? 
S. * You would be extrem: | il used, m\ good friend, if coming: to 


where there is greater freedom of speech than in any other 


city in Greece, you alone s! wld not be ulfered to parti Ipoa ite im it, 


t"¢ e 


But consider this on the other hand: It you make long peeche , and 
' " : , } 
do hot chouse to answer th tion that 1s p' t to you, should not IJ 
; ’ Fa t , «] 1 } . vr 
tinually apparent in the other works of Plate, and nowhere more clearly than in the 
bosequent part of this d:halogue, viz., that he was inclined to the opimon that each 
Gt the virtues was a branch of itelhipence Mi that be one 38 4 is ecause he 
‘ } % ; A } * 
hi to be « » but m ‘ irom 3 rance ol % Liit’, hii j ivAai 9 1} ; 
Virtue was, therefore, in his view, the val r yg ft pete 
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also be very ill used if [I were not allowed to go away and not liste 
you? If you have a real regard for the discussion which has been 
commenced, and wish to rectify what was wrong in it, take back any 
of the concessions that have been made, and by questioning and answer. 
ing, refute and be refuted ; for you profess to know what Gorgias 
knows, do you not?’ P. ¢T do’ S. § Then you also invite persons to 
put questions to you, and undertake to answer them?’ P. * Certainly, 
S. * Then do which you please ; interrogate, or answer.’ , 

P.*So IT will. Tell me, Socrates, since you think that Gorgias 
cannot tell what rhetoric is, pray what do you consider it to be?’ S. 
‘Do you ask me what art I consider it to be?’ P. «Ido. S. ‘No 
art at all, to tell you the truth’ 2. ‘What ¢hing, then, do you call it?’ 
S. ‘A thing which you, in a book which I lately read, profess to erect 
into an art!’ P. * And what is it?’ S. © A kind of skill’ P. *Rhe 
toric, then, according to you, Is a kind of skill /’ S. * Yes, if you have 
no objection” YP. * Skill in what?’ S, ¢ In gratification, and the 
production of pleasure.’ 2. ‘Is not rhetoric, then, a fine thing, since 
it is capable of causing gratification?” S. * What, Polus! have I yet 
told you what [ say it is, so that you should already ask me whether I 
do not think ita fine thing?’ 2. £ Did you not tell me that it was a 
hind of skill!’ S. ‘Since you set such a value on gratification, will 
you gratify me a little?’ P. ‘Twill? S. ‘Ask me, then, what art I 
consider cookery to be.’ P. 61 ask you, what art is cookery?’ 8, 
‘None at all” P. ‘What is it then?’ S.*A kind of skill’ P. 
‘Skillin what?’ S. ‘In gratification, and the production of pleasure.’ 
?’. * Are cookery and rhetoric, then, the same thing?" S. ‘No; but 
they are branches of the same pursuit.’ P. ‘ What pursuit is that !’ 
S. © 1 am afraid it would be ill bred to say the truth: I do not like to 
say it, on Gorgias’s account, lest he should think that I am satirizing 
his profession, I do not know whether this is the rhetoric which Gor- 
vias professes: for we could not make out clearly in the former dlis- 
cussion what he understands by it: but what I call rhetoric, is a branch 
ofa thing which is not very admirable. * What thing 2?’ asked Gorgias. 
‘speak ; and do not have any reluctance on my account.’ 

S. ‘1 think, Gorgias, that it is a pursuit, not governed by art, but 
belonging to a mind of great tact and boldness, and greatly fitted by 
nature for intercourse with men: and I call it, in one word, Adulation. 
Of this pursuit there are many other branches, and cookery is on, which 
is thought to be an art, but, in my opinion, is no art, buta skill, and a 
routine, I call rhetoric, and cosmetics, (the toilet,) and the pursuit of the 
sophist, other species of the same pursuit. There are thus four 
branches of it, conversant with four different things. If Polus wishes to 
question me further, let him do so; for I have told him that I consider 
rhetoric to be @ branch of adulation, but not what branch; and he has 
overlooked that I have not vet answered his first question, though he 
goes on pressing me with a second, and asks me whether I think 
thetoric a fine thing, before I have answered what it is. This is not fair, 
Polus ; if you wish to know, ask me what branch of adulation I affirm 
rhetoric to be” =P. *T do ask; answer what branch itis!’ S. ‘Do 
you Gank you shall understand my answer? Rhetoric, in my vieW of 
the matter, is the counterfeit of a branch of politics.” P. * Well then, 
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do vou call it a noble or an ignoble thing ?’* 8S, * An ignoble thing ; 
for all bad things I call ignoble: since I must answer you as if you 
already understood what I have been saying.’ ‘By Jupiter! said 
Gorgias, ‘neither do 1 myself understand what you mean.’ S. ‘And 
no wonder, for [ have not yet explained myself at all clearly ; but Polus 
is young and sharp.” * Leave him alone,’ resumed Gorgias, ‘ and tell me 
how vou consider rhetoric to be the counterfeit of a branch of politics.’ 

‘] will try,’ said Socrates, ‘to explain what rhetoric seems to me to 
be: and, if it be not so, Polus will refute me. ‘There are such things 
as body and mind? Gorgias answered, ‘There are” S. ‘There is 
such a thing as a good habit of body, or of mind?) G. ‘There is.’ 
S. ‘And there is such a thing as an apparently good habit, which is 
not really so, Many persons seem to be in a good state of body, and 
no one but a physician or agymnast could readily perceive that they are 
not so. G, * True.” 8, ‘There are things, moreover, which cause the 
body and the mind to be apparently ina good state, without really 
improving their condition at all,” G. ‘There are so.’ 

S. “Now, then, 1 can more clearly explain my meaning. These 
two things, body and mind, form the subjects of two arts, The art 
which relates to the mind, I call Politics, or the Social Art. The art 
which relates to the body, [ cannot call by any single name; but the 
culture of the body, being itself one, has two branches, which are, 
gymnastics and medicine. Politics consists of the art of legislation, 
which corresponds to gymnastics, and the art of judicature, which corre- 
sponds to medicine. Gymnastics and Medicine, as they relate to the same 
subject, have some things in common with each other, as have likewise 
Judicature and Legislation ; but they nevertheless have some differences. 
These, then, are four arts, which serve the body and the mind, always 
having in view their greatest good. Adulation, perceiving this, I do not 
sav knowing, but divining it, separates itself into four branches, and, 
decking itselfin the garb of these four arts, pretends to be that which it 
counterfeits ; not paying any regard to the greatest good, but baiting 
its hook with the greatest pleasure, so as to deceive the unreflecting, and 
appear the most valuable of all things. Cookery puts on the semblance 
of medicine, and pretends to know what kinds of food are best for the 
body ; and if a physician anda cook had to appear before children, or 
before men who are as unthinking as children, that it might be decided 
Which of them best understood coud and bad diet, the physician would 
starve for want of employment. This | call adulation, and I hold it to 
be a disgraceful thing, Polus, because it aims at the pleasant enly, 
without regarding the greatest good ; and I affirm that it is not an art, 
but a mere skill, because it cannot give any account of the real nature 
of the things which it employs, nor, consequently, ean it explain the 
cause of the effeets which it produces, Ido not give the name of art 
to that which cannot render a reason for what it enjoins. If you doubt 
this, I am willing to contest it with you. Cookery, then, counterfeits 
medicine. In like manner, Cosmetics counterfeits Gymnastics, being a 


_ ™ Kado and Alioyes: literally beautiful and ugly; but those words, although as 
= applicable to moral as to physical objects, are not, in that appheation, sufficiently 
amilar to English ears. I have chosen the words which seemed to me most 
suitable to the objects of this dialogue. But no terms would answer the purpose 
exactly, unless, with the same original meaning, they continued the same habitual and 
familiar associations, as the Greek words. 
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tricky, ignoble, and illiberal practice, which deceives by artificial colour 
and smoothness and figure and dress; and, by giving factitious beay ly, 
produces neglect of our own natural beauty, Which is the result of 
gymnastics. Not to be lengthy, [ will say " you In geometrical Jay- 
guage, that, as Cookery is to Me: dicine, sv is Cosmetics to Gymnastics : 
or, rather, as Cosmetics to Gymnastics, so is the pursuit of the suphist to 
the art of Legislation ; and, as Cookery to Medici a », 80 is Rhetorie to the 
art of Judicature. These distinctions, at any rate, are real; althoug 
their pursuits, being nearly allied, are not unfre quently blended together, 
and it is not possible always to distinguish accurately which of them is 
practised by any particular individual, 

‘Now, if the body were not governed by the mind, but governed 
itself; if Cookery an id Medicine were not surve ved and discriminated by 
the mind, but were to be judged by the body, taking its own gratification 
for the standard; no doubt. the things Which conduce to health, and 
those which conduce to the palate, the things which belong to Medicine, 
and those which belong to Cookery, would be all confounded together, 
You now therefore know what [ assert Rhetoric to be: The counterpart 
of Cookery. Rhetoric is to the mind what Cookery is to the body. 

‘Perhaps, now, [have acted unaccountably, inasmuch as I would not let 
you make a long speech, and [have made one myself. But you ought 
tu excuse me, for when FE spoke concisely you did not understand me, 
nor could make any use of my answer: you needed along dissertation, 
li, then, vou find that TE cannot under: asin or make use of your 
answers, do you also prolong your discourse ; but, if T can, permit me 
to do so, for that is but Just. And now, if me can make any thing ot 
my prese ent answer, do so.’ 

‘What! asked Polus, “Do you aflirm rhetoric to be Adulation 

‘1 said, a branch of Adulation.’ P. * Do eood orators appear to you 
to be of mean account im a state, as being adulators 2’ S. * Do you mean 
~ as a question, or is it the beginning of a speech? P. * As a question. 

‘They do not seem to me to be of any account at all” P. * How, of 
no account ! ? Are they not the most powerlul persons in a state ’ S. ‘Not 
if you mean that to be powe rfulisa gvod thing for the powe rful person.’ 
Po * Dut bdo. S. © Then orators ap pear to me to be less powe ‘ful in 
a state than any other persons whatever. P.* What! Do they not, 
like des pots, pul to death whomsoever they * desire, and dt prive O% _ 
property and expel from the state whomseever they think fit | .” Gere 
am continually in doubt whether you are giving these things as your oWn 
opinion, or asking me for mine” P. ©) am asking you.’ is ‘Then 
Vou are as kine ne two ques tions at once.” P. * How so! ‘Dil 
You not say, tuat orators, like despots, put to deat th nheadaibiet 1 
di sire, and de prive of his proper.y and we | from the state whomsoevel 
they think fit?* P. ‘1 did’? S. * These I call two questions, 
and Twill answer both of them, Tsay that orators, and despots too, 
have scareely any power at allina state, inasmuch as $m  accomp! lish 
scarcely any of the things which they desire ; but they ert ainly bie! 
whit t! «wy think fil. she * Hut this sure ly is to be powe rfl S. oN : 
on your showing,’ P. *Notonnp iV showing ! ? but itis on m\ showing. 
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S. * Not so indeed, since yy sail that to be powerful was a good thing 
for the powerful person.’ ‘Tsay so still.’ S. * Do you think ita 
good thing for a person to accom plish what he thinks fit, if he is without 
zo sense 1 and is this what you call being powerful 2 PL § Not I.’ 

Then if vou would refute him, you must show that orators have 
<a sense, and that rhetoric is an art, not an adulation, But though 
you should leave me unrefuted, orators and despots who do whatever they 
think fit in a state, will be never the better for it. Power, vou say, Is 
something good. But to eflect what we think fit, being without soud 
, vou yourself allow to be a bad thing” P. ‘ldo? S. * How 
then can orators or at espots be powerful In astate, unless Vou prove 
against me that they effect what they desire {2.2 * What a man! 

‘TI say, the y do not effect what they desire’ P. “Did vou not admit 
that they effect what they think fit?) S. * Ladmitit still’ 2. *'Then 
they elect what the ds desire.” oS. 6] say not.” 2. * Although they 
eflect wl al they think fit? S. ' a P. * You talk nonsense,’ S.* Do 
not inveigh against me, most worthy Polus: but if you have any 
jue stlons to pt, show that Lam wrong; if not, do you yourself answer, 
P.* Tam willing to answer, that Pinay know what it is vou mean,’ 

" Does it seem to you that peuple, On each OCCASION, desire the 
thine itself which they do, or the thing for the sake of Which they do 
it! Por instance, does a person who takes medicine, desire the actual 
, viz, to drink the potion and suffer pain, or the 
thing for the sake of which hie dues it. VIZ. Ww be mM health ? Mvidently, 
to be in health, And navigators, or other men of business, do not 
desire the actual thing Whic hi they do (lor Who would de Sire yall sorts of 
trouble and daneer /) ie they desire the thing for the sake of which all 
this is done, viz.. to be rich? PP. 5 Very true. oS. * And the case is: the 


sane with Svery thin iv, is it not ? When We da one thing for the 


sake of another, what we desire is not the thing which we do, but the 
thing for the sake of which wedo it.) P.*Certamly.’ S.' oe are not all 
»s 


Sense 


‘ 


thing which he does 


things either good or bad, or between the two, neither good nor bad | 
Pr. * ts rtainly, ‘ N, ‘Wisdom, he: lth, riches, avd so forth, VOU ¢ all prow nl, 
and their op posite sbad. P.* Undoubtedly.’ S. * And the things whic! hare 
neither good nor bad, are those which ometines partake of good, some. 
times of bad, sometimes of neither; as to sit, or to walk, or lo ran, orto 
sail, or as wood and stone, and so forth.’ 7? * Prue.’ S. £ Do we per- 
form these Indiflerent things tor the sake of the good things, or the 
yood things for the sake of the indiffereut things 2 2. * We perform 
the indifferent things for the sake of the good things.’ S. * Then, when 
we Waik, we a“ so in pursuit of good, and when we stand, it is for the 
same reason,’ © Ves” S. * Andif we kill any one, or banish him, 
or confiscate Be property, it is because we think it nae cca to do so, than 
not.” £2. * Certainlv.’ S. © Those then who do these things, do them 
for the sake of good.’ P. * Granted’ S.* But we admitted that we 
desire, not fae things which we perform for ‘sake of other things, 
but those other things, for the sake of wii we perform them,’ 2, * Most 
truce.’ S§. © Then we do not desire simply to kill men or banish them, 

‘to de priv » them of their prop ity: but we desire to do these thiiges 
itthey be benefici il, and not to du them if t! ‘\ be hurtful, lor, as you 
av, we desire the things which are youd, but do not desire those 

‘lh are indifferent, or bad. Do | say true / Why do you not 
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answer!’ P. * [tis true.’ S. * Then, this being granted, if any one, being 
an orator or a despot, kills another or takes any of his prop ii: 
banishes him, thinking it to be a good thing for him to do so, when in 
reality it is a bad thing, this person does what he thinks fit! P. «yoo 
S. * But does he do what he desires, if these things are in reality bad? 
Why do you not answer? DP. § Tt appears that he does not do what he 
desires.” S. € Can such a person then be said to be powerful ina 


f ’ 
b stall, 


it to be powerful be, as vou say, a goed thing’ P.* He cannot,’ 
S. ©Then [said truly when [affirmed that it was possible to effect ina 
state whatever we think fit, and yet not to be powerful, nor effect what 
we desire.’ 

P. * So, then, Socrates, you would not like that it should be allowed 
you to accomplish in the state whatever seems fit to vou, nor do you 
feel envy when you see a man killing, or Imprisoning, or depriving of 
their property whomsvever he pleases,’ : 

‘Do vou mean,’ answered Socrates, ¢ justly or unjustly?) P. «In 
Whichever way it is done, isitnotenviable 2S. ‘Ttis not proper toenvy 
the unenviable nor the miserable, but to pity them.’ P. * What! do vou 
think itis thus with the persons whom T describe’ S. * Undoubtedly.’ 
P. * Does he who kills whomsoever it seems best to him, and kills them 
justly, appear to you miserable and pitiable ’ SS. ‘No, but neither does 
he appear enviabe’ 2. * Did you not, Just now, call him miserable ? 
S. ‘Him who kills unjustly, I called miserable, and pitiable too ; him who 
kills justly, unenviable.’ 2. * Certainly be who is hilled unjustly is pitiable 
and miserable.” S.‘ Less so than his slayer,’and less so than he who Is slain 
justly.” P. Stow so ? S, * Because to do injury is the greatest of evils.’ 
P. *The greatest? Is it not a still greater evil to be injured? 
S. ‘By no means.” PP. * Would you prefer to be injured, rather than 
do an injury? S. ‘LT should not preter either, but if one or the other 
were unavoidable, I should choose rather to be injured than to injure.’ 
P. * Would you not consent to be adespot ?— S. * If by being a despot 
you mean what Imean, I should not.’ P. ‘I mean, as I said before, being 
allowed to do in the state whatever we think fit; to kill, and banish, and 
do every thing according to our will.’ S. * Most excellent person, listen 
to me, Suppose that | were to go out into the market-place when Ils 
full, with a poniard under my arm, and to say to you, Polus, I have 
obtained a splendid despotism ; for if it seem good to me that any ene 
of all these men should die, he will die upon the spot; if T will that he 
should be wounded, he will be wounded; if that his cloak should be 
torn, it will be torn; so great is my power in this state. And suppose 
that, you being incredulous, [ were to show you my poniard. You would 
probably answer, that by this account every body must be powerful, lor 
In this way any one might set fire to any house, or to the docks and all 
the vessels in the harbour, if he thoneht fit, But to be powerful does 
not consist in being able to do what we think fit” P. ‘Not in this 
manner, certainly.’ S. ‘Now ean youtell what is vour objection to this 
power? P. * Surely.’ S. What is it?” P. “That a person who 
acts thus must inevitably be punished.’ S. ‘And to be punished is an 
evil? PL * Certainly.’ S. *Then it again appears to you, that to be 
powerful is good, only when, doing what we think fit, we do what Is lor 
our benefit; and this is what is meant bv being powerful: without this, 
Is evil, and is not power but impotence, 
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‘Juet us consider further in this manner, It is sometimes better to 
do the thing which we were talking about, to kill, and confiscate, and 
banish ; and sometimes not?’ BP. * Undoubtedly.’ ‘This we are 
both of usagreed in? P, * We are.’ ‘In what cases do you say it 
is better, and in what otherwise? ‘Tell me where you draw the line,’ 
P. * Do you, Socrates, answer this que stion yourself? S, «Tf you 
prefer to be a listener, I say, that when it is done justly it is better, and 
when unjustly, hs is worse.” P. ‘Could not a child refute what you 
now assert 2’ ‘T shall be very thankful to the child, and equi ally 40 
to you, if you re = me, and free me from error. Do not be tired of 
doing a service to a friend, but refute,’ P. * There is no occasion to go 
very far back in order to refute you. What happened only the other day 
is sufficient to prove that many unjust persons are happy.’ S. * What 
are these things?” P. § Do you see Archelaus, the king of Macedonia ?’ 

‘If Edo not see him I have heard of him’ =P. * Does he appear to 
you happy or mise ‘ral le?’ S. *t do not know, for I have never con- 
versed with the man.’ P. § What! could you know that he was hi appy 
by conversing with him, and not otherwise?’ S, ¢( ‘ertainly not.’ 
P. *Then you will say 7 you do not know whether the Great King 
(of Persia) is happy “And I shall say truly ; for I do not know 
in what condition he Is with respect to mental cultivation and justice” P, 
‘What! Does all happiness consist inthis’ S, * As [ say, it does; for 
I affirm that an excellent man or woman is happy, an unjust and wicked 
one wretched.” P. ‘Then Archelaus is wretched, by your account /’ 

‘Ifhe be unjust” 2. * But how can it be denied that he is unjust 2” 
and here Polus relates a series of crimes by which Archelaus had risen 
to the throne, intermixing much sarcastic irony on the notion of Socrates 
that he was unhappy, and ends by saying, ‘and do you suppose there is 
so much as a single Athenian, beginning with yourself, who would not 
rather be Archelaus than any other of the Macedonians /’ 

Socrates replied, ‘ At the commencement of our conversation T praised 
vou for being well versed in rhetoric, but said that you had neglected 
discussion. Is this the arguinent with which a child could confute me ? 
Does this, in your opinion, refute my assertion that an unjust man is not 
happy? How, pray ? for I do not admit a word of what you have said,’ 
P. * Because you will not; for you in reality think as Tsay.’ S. ‘My 
good friend, you attempt to re ‘fute me rhetoric ally, in the manner of what 

is called refutation in the courts of justice. In those courts, one man thinks 
that he refutes another, if he can produce many‘witnesses of good reputation 
in behalf of what he says, while his adversary can produce only one, or 
none atall. But this sort of refutation is “ood for nothing as respects 
truth: for it sometimes happens that a great number of witnesses, and 
people who are thought to be of some worth, bear false witness. And 
now, on the subje et of which you are speaking, very ne rarly all the Athe- 
nians, and foreigners too, will j join in your asse rtion, and if you wish to 
produce witnesses in proof that [ am wrong, you may have Nicias, if you 
please, and Aristoer rates, and the whole | family of Pericles, and, in short, 
any one you please in this city. But I, who am but one man, do not 
acknowle “dre it; for you do not compe ‘| me to do so, but attempt to bear 
me down and de ‘prive me of my substance, of the Truth, by producing 
false witnesses against me. I, on the contrary, think I have done 
nothing, unless I can produce you, yourself, who are but one, as a witness 
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on my side. Nordo I think that you have accomplished any thing, 
unless F, one single person, bear witness in vour behalf, without regard 
to any of the others. Yours is one kind of refutation, as you and many 
others think; there is another kind, as I think. Letus¢é ompare them, 
and see whether they differ from one another. The thines es prs 
which we are disputing are no trifling things, but are nearly those 
respecting which it is most honourable to know, and most diseraceful to 
be ignorant; for it is, in short, to know or not to know, who isand who 
isnot happy. You think, that a person who is unjus st, and acts un justly, 
may be happy?’ P. ‘1 do. S, ‘TI say that it is not possible, This 
then, is one point in dispute. Next, will a person who commits injus stice 
be happy if he be brought to justice and punishment * P. * By no 
means; in that case he “would be most wretc hed, S. © But if he do 
not suffer punishment, he is happy? P. * Yes” S. *In my opinion, 
he who is unjust and commits injustice, is in any case miserable; but 
more miserable if he be unjust and escape from punisiiment, than if he 
be brought to justice and suffer punishment, You have refuted mv first 
opinion, have younot? P, ‘Yes.’ S. * Will you refute the second, 
ppd P. * That, truly, is still more difficult to refute than the first! 

‘Not difficult, but inpossible ; * forthe truth cannot be refuted’ P. 
‘ aig ! If aman is detected aiming unjustly at the tvranny, and being 
detected, is put to the rack and he wed in pieces, and has his e yes burnt 
out, and after suffering both in himself and in his wife and children the 
uttermost Insult and contumely, i is at last impaled or crucified, will he be 
more happy than if he succeeds in his enterprise, and attaining despotic 
power, continues master of the state to the end of his days, envied and 
felicitated both by his countrymen and by foreigners ? Is this what you 
say itis impossible to refute? S. You are ins ‘eighing now, and not 
refuting, as a little while ago you were calling witnesses. But pray 
refresh my memory ; are i, supposing him to aim unjustly at the 
tyranny? P&C fetaiaty.* S. «Then neither of them, neither he who 
is punished nor he who escapes, is the more hap py for of two miserable 
persons it cannot be said that cither is the happier ; but he who Coa 
and attains the tyranny, is the more wretched. W hat is this, Polus; do 
you laugh? Is this another mode of refutation, when any thing Is 
asserted, to laugh, instead of answering it? P. £Do you not think 
yourself answe red, ‘when you say et no person in the world would say 
except vourself? Ask ay iy of the bystanders,’ . 

Socrates replied,‘ am no politician , and last year, when it fell to me 
by lot to be a member of the Council of Five Hundre d, and when the tum 
came for my tribe to preside, and it was my duty to take the votes, [ was 
laughed at for not knowing how to do it. Do not, therefore, bid se 
take the votes of the bystanders; but if you cannot produce a beter 
refutation of what L asserted than this, Jet me take my turn, and ty tu 
show you what [ consider to be a refutation ; for I know how to produce 
one witness in proof of my Sevag yes viz., the person with whom [am 
speaking ; but the large number I let alone. I know how to take the 
vote of one person, but with the many I do not converse. Let us sce, 
therefore, whether you are willing, in your turn, to submit yourself to 
refutation, by answering the « questions which are ‘ash ed of you. For my 
opinion is, that both vou and [, and all men, consider it a greater evil 
do an injury than to suffer one, and to be unpunished than to be punished. 
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P. «And T say that neither I nor any other person is of that opinion. 
Would you yourse If rather be injured than injure YS. © And vou, too, 
and every one.” PP. *No such thing” S. ‘Then will you answer { 
P. ‘Yes; for IT greatly desire to hear what you will find to say.’ 

S.* Suffer me then to interrogate you, beginning from the very 
commencement. Do youthink ita greater evil to be injured, or to injure?’ 
P. ° To be Injured,’ a \W hic ly do you think the more Souderton hoe 
injured or to injure ? answerme.’ P. ‘To injure.’ S.* Then if itbe more 
ignoble, it is more evil.” 2. * By no means.’ S. * | understand: you 
do not, it seems, consider Noble and Good, Ignoble and Evil, to be the 
same things?’ P. * Certainly not.’ 

. © Listen then. When you call any thing noble, as a noble coun- 
tenance, or air, or figure, or voice, or conduct; what is it that you look 
toin calling them noble ? Do you not, for instance, aflirm of a man, that 
he has a noble person, either on account of some use, to which fis 
person is subservient, or of some pleasure which it produces to. those 
who see it ? Can you assign any other reason?) 77. * PT cannot.’ S.* And 
are not all noble voices, and persons, and so forth, nee 80, either on 


account of some ) leasure, or some utility, or both 2?’ ‘Ves.’ So * And 
what is noble in conduct and action, is ‘called noble on no other nencunt, 
but either because itis useful, or agreeable, or bot!” P. * So it appears 


tome. And you define the noble well, when you define it by the 
Pleasant and the Good,’ s. ‘Then the ignoble must be defined by 
the contraries of these, Pain and Evil.’ 2. ‘ Of necessity,’ S. * When, 
therefore, of two noble things, one is the nobler, it is so because it excels 
the other in pleasantness, or usefulness, or in both.” P. * Certainly.’ 

And when, of two ignoble things, the one is more ignoble than 
the other, it is so, by exceeding it either in pain, in evil, or in’ both.’ 
P, * Yes.’ 

S. ‘Let us now call to mind what was said respecting Injuring and 
Being Injured, Did vou not say, thatto be injured wats more evil, but 
to injure, more ignoble 2? P. «IT did’ 8. Then, if to injure be more 
ignoble a to be injured, it must either be more painful, or more evil, 
or both,’ ‘No doubt.’ S. * Let us then consider, in the first pli co— 

Is to im more painful tha in to be injured / Does the person who does 
an hnjury sufler more pain than he who undergoes it?) P. * Certainly 
not.” 8. © It does not then exceed in painfulness,’ P. No. S, i 
hot in painfulness, certainly not in both.’ P. ‘So it seems.” SS. *Then 
it must exceed in evil’? P. ‘It appears so.’ a, ‘Then to injure is 
ore evil than to be injured.’ P.¢ It is evident.’ ‘It was admitted some 
time ago by you, in behalf of yours: If, and of ew ind in general, that 
to injure is more ignoble than to be injured? P. ‘Yes.’ S. ‘And 
now it has appeared to be more evil.’ P. ‘It has.” S. * Would you 
the ty) refer that whi ich is more ignob $ om more ec vil, to that which is 
less so?) =PDonot fear to answer, for you will receive no hurt, but nobly 
give yourself up to the ipa as toa plvysiel ian, and either admit or 
de ny my propos sition.’ +] would not pre for it.” 3. Would any one ?’ 
P’, ‘According r to is ercsiment it would appear not.’ S, * FT spoke 
truth, then, when I said that neither you, nor IT, nor any one, would 
choose rather to do “¥ to suffer an injury; for it is a greater evil.’ 
S. * You see, then, the difference between this mode 
You had the suflfrages of all the world, 
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except me ; but Iam contented with the suffrage and testimony of ee 
alone, and, having taken your vote, I have nothing to sav to the others 
So much for this. Let us now consider the other question, Whether to 
cominit Injustice, and be punished, is, as you thought, the greatest of 
evils, or, as l thought, a less evil than impunity. ‘To commit injustice, 
and be punished, is the same thing as to be punished justly, is it not /’ 
P. ‘Itis’ S. *Can it be denied, that whatever is Just is “noble. IN 8 
far as it is just? Consider and say.’ P. ‘It seems to me that it is so. 
S. And consider this likewise: if any thing acts, is it not necessary that 
there should be something which is aeted upon?’ P. * Certainly.’ 
S, ‘And is not the one acted upon in the same manner in which the 
other acts?) For example, if you sérike, there must be something 
which ts struck?’ P. ‘Yes? S. ‘And if you strike hard, the thin 
Which is struck is struck hard? 2. ‘Certainly.’ 8. © Then that which 
is acted upon, is aflected In the same manner in which the thing which 
acts affects. Whatever the agent acts, the patient suffers the same,’ 
P. *Ladmit it” S. ‘Now, whether is to suffer punisliment, a mode of 
acting, or of being acted upon! P. © OF being acted upon.’ 8. ‘Of 
being acted upon, then, by some agent ?’ P, * Certainly, by the 
punisher. S, ‘But he who punishes rightly, punishes justly.’ P. 
‘Yes.’ 8, ¢ Then he acts justiv.” P. * Certainly” 8. ‘Then he who 
is punished, is punished justly. But what is just, we have agreed is 
noble” P. ‘We have.” S. ‘Then the agent who punishes does what 
is noble, and the patient who is punished suffers what is noble.’ P. ‘Yes.’ 
S. ‘But, ifhe suffers what is noble, he suffers what is good, for noble 
must mean either pleasant or useful.” P. ‘Of necessity.” S. * Then 
le who suffers punishment, suffers what is good.’ P. ‘So it seems.’ 
S. ‘Then he is benefited” P. ‘Yes. 8S. SIn- what way! I 
suppose by becoming in a better state of mind, if he is punished justly,’ 
P. * It is probable.’ S.* Then he who suflers punishment gets rid of the 
vice of the mind.’ P. * Yes.’ S. * Does he not then ect rid of the 
createst of all evils?) Let us look at it thus :—lIs there any possible vice 
or badness in our pecuniary condition, except poverty 2’ P. ‘None. 
S. ‘In our bodily condition is there any possible defect, except weak- 
ness, and disease, and deformity, and so forth?’ P. ‘None.’ S. ‘Is 
there not also a vicious state of the mind 2? P, * There is.’ S. ¢ And 
does not this consist of injustice, and ignorance, and cowardice, anid 
sy forth?” P. * Yes.’ S. *'Then you have enumerated the three 
characteristic vices of the estate, the body and the mind; and these 
are, poverty, disease, and injustice?” P. * Yes.’ S. ¢ And whieh ol 
these vices is the most ignoble? Is it not injustice, and, generally 
speaking, the vice of the mind?’ P. * By far.’ S. ¢ And if it ts the 
most ignoble, it is the worst?’ P. * How so?’ S, * The most ignoble 
is cither the most painful, the most detrimental, or both ; as results from 
our previous admissions.” P. ‘ Certainly.’ S. * But injustice, avi, 
generally, the vice of the mind, have been granted by us to be the 
most ignoble of all kinds of vice?’ P. ‘Yes.’ S. ‘Then it must be 
either the most painful, or the most pernicious, or both? P. * Tt must. 
S. * Now, is injustice, or intemperance, or cowardice, or Ignorance 
more excruciating than poverty or sickness?’ P. ‘1 apprehend not. 
S. * Then the vice of the mind must surpass the vices of the body and 
of the estate, to an extraordinary degree in mischieyousness, since it 
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doves not surpass them in painfulness.” P, ‘So it seems.’ S. * But 
that which surpasses all things in mischievousness must be the greatest 
of evils.” P. * Yes” S. * Then injustice, and intemperance, and, in a 
word, the vice of the mind, is the greatest of evils.’ P. * So it appears.’ 

S. ‘What art is it which cures us of poverty? Is it not that of the 
man of business?’ P. ‘ Ttis.2 S. * And what art cures us of disease ? 
Is it not medicine?’ P, * Undoubtedly.” S. * And what art cures us 
of wickedness and injustice?) If this be not immediately obvious, let 
us look at it In another way. ‘To whom do we hand over those whose 
bodies are disordered?’ P. ‘To the physician.’ S. ‘And to whom 
do we hand over those who are unjust and lawless?’ P. * You mean, 
to the magistrate.” S. ‘In order to suffer punishment?’ P. * Yes.’ 
S. ‘And those who punish rightly, do so by the exercise of justice.’ 
P. ‘They do. S. The art of the man of business, then, rids us of 
poverty, medicine rids us of disease, legal justice rids us of injustice and 
intemperance? P, ‘So it seems.’ S. * Which of these three, then, is 
the most noble?’ P. * Justice, by far.” S. *'Then it either produces 
the greatest pleasure, or the greatest benefit, or both?!’ P. * Yes.’ 
S. Is it a pleasant thing to be unler the hands of the physician ?’ 
P.* No” S. * But it is useful?’ P. ‘Yes. S. * For it cures us of a 
great evil; so that it is for our good to suffer the pain, and receive 
health’ P. ‘Undoubtedly.’ S. * But whether is he most happy who 
undergoes medical treatment, or he who has not been ill at all 2? 7’. 
‘Certainly the latter. For happiness is not to get rid of an evil, but 
never to have had it? S. ‘ But of two persons who have a malady, 
either of the body or of the mind, which is the most miserable, he who 
undergoes medical treatment and is cured, or he who undergoes no 
medical treatment and continues ill?’ 2. * The last is the most miser- 
able.” S.* But to suffer punishment was, we admitted, to be freed 
from the worst of evils, viz., wickedness.’ P. * It was.’ S. * For 
punishment chastens men, and makes them more just, and is a kind of 
medicine for the vice of the mind.’ 2. ‘Yes.’ S, ‘ [Te then is happiest 
who has not the vice of the mind: the next happiest is he who is cured 
of it, viz., he who is reproved, and undergoes punishment. He who is 
afflicted with injustice, and is not cured, has the worst life of all; and 
that is, he who commits the ereatest crimes, with the greatest success, 
and escapes all reproof, and all punishinent; as you say is the case with 
Archelaus, and other despots and orators.’ P. ‘So it appears.’ S, 
‘ For their case is like that of a person afflicted with the worst diseases, 
who should so manage as never to be ptmished by pliysicians for the 
vicious state of his body, by undergoing medical treatment ; being afraid, 
like a child, of cutting and burning, because it is painful. Do you not 
think so?’ P, *I do.’ S. ‘And being ignorant, it would seem, of 
the value of health, and the excellence which belongs to the body, 
those who fly from punishment appear, from our admissions, to be i 
a similar situation: they see the painfulness of it, but are blind to the 
utility, and know not how much more wretched it is to be afilicted with 
an unsound mind, than with an unsound body. They therefore use all 
means which may aid them in escaping from punishment and from cure, 
by collecting money, and obtaining friends, and acquiring the power 
of persuasion. But if our admissions were correct, do you see what 
follows, or shall we state it particularly Pp, ‘If you have no obyec- 

No, 94, 3b 
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tion.’ S. ‘Is not injustice and doing injury the greatest of eyiis 
punishment the cure of it, impunity the permanence of it, to be unjust 
and be punished the greatest of all evils, except oue, - be unjust with 
impunity the greatest ‘of all?’ P. ‘So it 5 ere ‘If this be the 
case, What, then, is the great use of rhetoric? It ap pears from our 
admissions, that it is most of all incumbent upon my’ one to guard 
himself against the evil of injustice” P. ‘Certainly. §. * But if he. 
or any one in whom he takes interest, should commit injustice, he ought 
volunti irily to court a speedy punishment, and go to the m:; iaistrate, as 
he would to the phy sician, as fast as he can, in order that the disease 
may not become inveterate by age, and taint his constitution, and be 
incurable. Does not this necessarily 4 from our former admnis- 
sions?’ P, * What else ¢ can we say: +s . Rhetoric, then, is of no 
use to us for defending our own injustice, or opt of our friends, or our 
country. We ought, on the contrary, to accuse ourselves in the first 
instance, and next our relatives and our friends, and not to conceal 
ow transgressions, but bring them to light, that we may suffer 
punishment, and be restored to health; not caring for the pain, but, if 
we have merited stripes, piving ourse Ives up to the stripe ; if imprisons 
ment, to the prison; if death, to death ; and employing rhetoric for the 
accusation of ourselves, and of those who are dear to us, that their guilt 
may be made manifest, and they may be freed from the greatest of evils, 
that of jnjustice.—Is it not so yr Pp. «tt appears to me extremely 
paradoxical, but, from our previous admissions, it cannot perhaps b ie 
escaped from.” S. § Then i must either refute our admissions, or 
vrant these conclusions.’ ‘Yes. * On the other hand, (continued 
Socrates,) ‘if we wish to lo evil to any one, to an enemy for instance, 
we ought indeed to avoid being ourselves injured by him; but, if he 
injure any other person, we ought to exert ourselves In every manner, 
by word and deed, to save him from being brought to justice; and, if 
he be indicted, we should contrive that he may escape, and not sufler 
punishment; but, if he has possessed himself wrongfully of much 
wealth, may not be compe ‘ied to refund it, but may expend it on 
himeelf and his connexions unjustly and impiously ; and, if he has 
committed crimes worthy of death, that he may not die: if poss, 
never, but may be immortal in his wickedness: but, if not, that le may 
live as long in it as he can, For such purposes rhetoric may be of use, 
but, for one who is not to commit injustice, T cannot see that it can be 
of any great utility.’ 


The dramatic unity of the Gorgias is so perfect, that it must suller 
much by being div: ided, and it is to be regretted that space « compels us 
lo postpone a part of our abstract till next month. As a sudden tum 
takes place in the dialogue at this point, and a new interlocutor Is 
introduced, this seems the most convenient place at which we can lor 
the present terminate, ¥ 
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THE LIFE OF FLOWERs. 


‘T woutp, dear love! that 1 thy convert were 


To that strange lore—* The fair flowers dream and feel, 


Are glad and woful, fond and scornful are ; 
And mutely conscious how the unresting wheel 
Of Time revolveth, and doth hourly steal 
Their beauty, and the heart- -companionship 
Of their nectarious kindred, that reveal 
Their souls to sunlight, and with fragrant lip 
Drink the abundant dews that from God's eyelids drip.’ 


‘ But then, I never dare another cull, 
To crush its being, and for ever end 
Its commune with its fellows beautiful: 
(li! no; presence and absence never blend 
A consciousness about them; or to rend 
Lover trom lover, in their early wooing 
When even the rainbow their dew ‘de eyes transcend ; 
For our adornment merely—oh! 7twere doing 


Sweet creatures bitter wrong, with our worst woes induing, 


‘ At least, for conscience’ sake, Vil not believe 
That they are sensible to hearted feeling ; 
lor in no creature’s being would I weave 
Those griefs which even now T am revealing 
In tears and sighs, from lips and eyelids stealng— 
Sad rain and wind of my heart’s laden cloud !— 
By which, if they do feel, with wounds unhealing 
Their parted spirits must be cleft and bow'd, 


Till they grew pale and sere, and wore Death’s common shroud.’ 


Then—to the lover’s and the poet’s warning 
Attend! as to a Delphic oracle : 

When flowers into the grey eves of the Morning 
Peer, in awaken’d be auty, from Night's cell ; 
On the warm heart of Noontide when the "y dwe lls 

Or close in loveliness at Twilight's feet— 


They have their thoughts and dreams; and thou dost quell 


A gentle Spirit in eac h blossom sweet 


(Which its love-conscious mates for ever pine to greet— 


And pine in vain!) which thy small hand doth sunder 
From its oreen birthplace '_ Art of those that sleep 
In common thought, to whom there is no wonder 
In all the universe sublime and deep— 
Invisible and visible! There weep 
Dews of a Morning round us, Which must break— 
And unveil all things o'er whic h darkly sweep 
The night-shades of our ignorance. Awake ! 


Aud in this creed belieye—for love's, if not truth’s sake. 








SONNET. 





a Eyes, calm beside thee, (Lady couldst thou know ') 
' May turn away thick with fast-gathering tears : 
i I glance not where all gaze; thrilling and low 


Their passionate praises reach thee—my check wears 
Alone no wonder when thou passest by ; 
Thy tremulous lids bent and suffused reply 
To the irrepressible homage which doth glow 

On every lip but mine: if in thine ears 
Their accents linger—and thou dost recall 

Me as I stood, still, guarded, very pale, 
Beside each votarist whose lighted brow 
Wore worship like an aureole, * O’er them all 

* My beauty,’ thou wilt murmur, § did prevail 
‘Save that one only :’—Lady could’st thou know ! 


I SN YE RIS RON 8 


August 17, 1834. 


STANZAS TO A RUINED WINDMILL. 
I. 


To my lone heart, thou wooden Windmill old, 
A wond’rous tale thou tell’st of years gone by, 
When basin-crested Quixote, lean and bold, 
To mortal combat did thy power defy ; 
While giants taller than the lark on high 
My infant couch for ever haunted strong, 
Which shook with fears of one who knew not wrong! 


Il. 
Eccentric Titan—Pagod of the hill! 
Around whose form the congregated roar 
Of winter’s blasts quir’d with symphonious spell 
To woodland echoes; while from narrow door 
A mute white dwarf appear’d in times of yore ; 
Imaginative childhood own’d thy power, 
And influences manhood’s sober hour. 


ITT. 


Thou dost remind of terror and of joy 
When [I had pass'd thy wheels of crushing whirl, 
And in thy topmost story view’d from high 
Thro’ tiny window-hole, thy broad arms hurl 
Deep shadows past me with loud rushing burl; 
And then, when sank the wind and they grew still, 
To gaze on clover field, and tower and hill! 




























































A postrophe to Fatrlop Oak. 


IV. 

Now thou art shatter'd—thy pugnacious arms 

Shall threat the clouds no more! The chinks gape Wide 
That have betray’d thee to besieging storms: 

Soon must thy form that mav no longer ‘bide, 

Like other giants, fail by time and tide : 
And thou, quaint monster, combative and tall, 
Like a spent fire-work, in dark dust shalt fall! 


¥ 

The miller’s rosy daughter smiles no more 

To see thee brandish thy vain-glorious sails, 
When hues of morn, or evening red, they bore ; 

Nor milk maid pauses o'er her frothing pails 

Thee to admire; but thy sad lot bewails! 
The old crow perches on thy topmost wing—- 
Looks gravely round—and caws himself thy king! 

R. Ui. HH. 1825. 


APOSTROPHE TO FATIRLOP OAK. 


Reanimartor of dead years, 
Forgotten—gone— 
Who callest up their long arrears! 
And back they’re flown! 
Too stern art thou for human tears, 
Whate’er be shown! 
For in thine old and iron power 
Thou hold’st an empire o’er the hour, 
Tho’ scath'd and batter’d by the blast 
Of elements, for ages past, 
Rock-like thou stand’st, and gaunt to see, 
The scorn of Time—Time scorn’d by thee! 
R. H. H. 1825.* 


* As this Noah of trees is now no more, it may be said that the last line becomes 
subject to the moral of ‘ beware of presumption. Perhaps so; but it happens pre- 
maturely. The grand old oak had not fair play. It was not destroyed by the 
elements, or by aye. A parcel of fellows, with the souls of toymen, cut it down to 
make waggon loads of snuff-boxes. Fine sound wood! 
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HUMAN ANIMALCUL®. 


Wuart a bugbear is the word vulgarity! Who would not sufloy 
anything short of fire and famine, rather than have that crime of 
convention imputed to him? — ELow purely conventional it is: we 
never find the rank weed in the walks of savage life. And why ? 
Because, there, affectation and pretension have no existence. The 
reproach of yulgarity is applied in a very limited sense; but js 
deserved most extensively. ‘The vulgar do not know themselves: 
perhaps a few questions, by touching the secret chords of eon- 
sciousness, may serve to enlighten them. Who are the vulgar, if 
it be not they who value themselves on their extrinsic possession, 
instead of their intrinsic power ?—Who are the vulgar, if it be 
not the poor pretenders who affect that which is foreign to their 
feelings and their tastes, and refuse those things which are con- 
gemial to both ?—Who are the vulgar, but such as would shame 
to own descent from a shoemaker or a tailor, but have no manner 
of shame in contributing to the insolvency of either /—Who are 
the vulgar, but they who in society play the petty parts of mimies 
and echoes, instead of speaking and acting from natural character 
and current feeling ?—Who are the vulgar, but the Paul Pryists 
who worm their way, like a mildew, where they have neither right 
nor purpose of inquiry; and then, like that, poison the flower 
they have invaded ?—Who are the vulgar, but the etiquettarians 
who fear to appear at a place, or speak to a person, without a 
warrant from precedent ? 

The uncultivated being, who is restricted to a dull, coarse occu- 
pation, may be rude or clumsy: the effort to cover, not to cure, 
these defects, alone could constitute his vulgarity. Never was 
vulgarity better rebuked, than by a reply attributed to a learned 
lawyer of the present day. He formed one of a patrician party, 
in Which a patent man of gentility felt: peculiarly irritated at the 
presence of a plebetan man of genius; and, alter various vulgar 
attempts to show his displeasure, his lordship at length observed, 
— I believe, sir, your father was a barber.’—*' Yes,’ was the 
prompt reply ; ‘ and, had your father been a barber, you would 
have been a barber too!’ ‘There is also little doubt, if the order 
of mind had remained the same in one rank as in the other, he 
would have anxiously concealed the fact that he had any pre 
tension to hereditary or personal usefulness. 

How is it, that man, the most helpless, at birth, of all animals ; 
who requires the longest time of any for the developement ol his 
powers; who is subject to the severest infirmities; who Is thus 
Wholly dependent. for preservation at first, and enjoyment alter 
wards, upon the social state, takes so little pains to perfect oat 
nay, evinees such a pleasure in tearing to pieces such little 


























































Human Animalcule. 715 


attempts at it as actually exist 2? The wretched slaves of eastern 
superstition present their varieties of caste, like the Strata 
of the earth, each pressing the other into darkness and 
obscurity, till the wretched pariah (the lowest link of the 
chain) exhibits a spectacle from which contemplation shrinks 
with horror. 

We are wonderfully clearsighted when we look through a 
telescope at distant nations or distant times; but how stands the 
case when we look at home? We are too near to see our own 
deformities,—too much habituated to our own customs to be 
struck by their atrocity. An accurate description of ourselves 
and our system, under some new name which would give an air 
of novelty to the det: ail, might place some facts ina better light ; 
and, to this purpose, use might perhaps be made of an idea that 
occurred to me the other day, during a solitary walk. Thad 
heen, the day before, to see the exhibition of the hydro oxygen 
microscope, and TE amused myself with imagining the minute 
griffins and giraffes, etcetera, etcetera, which were invis stbly sport- 
inginthe air: IT next fancied them as perambulating my own 
person and that of the sega passing and repassing me ; 
till = mind suddenly Sprung to the idea of this world —e 
one of myrii vls of vast anim: ils, eX isting in the mame nsity of spac 
and we, with all our steam engines and locomotive machines, she 
Ingenious animaleule upon its back: then instantly occurred the 
idea of the mighty telescopes that might be bent uponus, — Let 
us conceive these lenses, moral magnifiers, and placed within 
peeping reach of any of our little selves :—could we support the 
view 2 Phink of petty motives, whose prese nt hideous deformities 
are now lost in their minuteness, being so magnified :—think of 
our malevolence, with the poor modicum of charity, (something 
like Palstatt’s bread to his sack, ) how we should he shocked 
the volume of the one, and strain our eyes to mi ike out or view 
the other. ‘Then the cloaks which we sre SPC’ hi lly that one 
ol mivstery in which viee walks about » kee !) itself warm: and 
the curtains which we drop, as il to sti but re ally ta conceal, 
some vacuity or deformity :——think of these being magnified till 
we could discern. through the apertures of hypocrisy, the viees 
if veiled ! 

I do not know how far this fanc \ might an oberg ows me, had 
not my mind been called aw: Ly hy the appe ‘al of wretchedness, 
\ bet Ine, who was soon to become a mother, rie 7 my chart y, 
anc told a brief history of wr retchedne ss—of hop ‘les HCSS . her 
time of SOTTOW Was drawing near. but hope of comfort she had 
none. When she left me, again I looked, buf im another mood, 
upon this world. What did T there behold? Humanity a drug ; 
valued for its accessories, not for itself; and, if wanting such of 


them as custom has civen currency, suffered to fall like the forest 
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716 The Departure of Summer. 


fruit, for any vile chance to devour it. What is thought of the 
birth of a human being, merely as such; and that, too, with all 
that is preac ‘hed and professed about the immortality of the soul, 
and the price at which redemption has been purchased for the 
race;—Wwlat, | repeat, with all this, is thought of the birth of a 
human being? Less than of the birth of a . calf orafoal. If a 
child be born to an inheritance, in proportion to the amount or 
kind of that inheritance, it excites a sensation: for the endow- 
ments it derives from man, it commands regard; but for the en- 
dowments it derives from Gop, none. The principle ; is mn action 
in all ranks ; from the scavenger to the sceptre-holder, the creature 
is estimated, not according as God has gifted him, bat according 
as man has enriched him. ‘This, too, in despite of the evidence 
nature gives of impartiality —notwithstanding that genius, hedged 
about as it mostly is, continually starts, like “electric fire from the 
cloud, and, seizing the sceptre of power, shows the coin-counters 
and rute-makers of society, that, though they will not foster, they 
cannot always frustrate, the designs of "nature. But is it thus the 
best wealth which she lavishes on the world ought to be treated? 
And how much may thus, day by day, be lost. Genius is not 
always instinet with the vital energy of endurance; nay, is often 
associated with feelings which turn back on their possessor, and 
consummate ruin by involuntary sel{-immolation. 


M.L.G. 





RR 


THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER, 


Wuereronre did ye flit away, 
Summer's clowing hours ! ? 
Wherefore did ye all de cay, 
Summer’s blooming flowers ? 
Ye have pass’d me like a dream, 
Like a shadow o’er a stream. 


‘Tis not wise to weep for thee ; 
Thou wilt come again 
Summer, with thy minstrelsy, 
And thy b looming train: 
Yet my heart must droop the while, 
For it lives in thy sweet smile. . 


Where thy faded wreath is strown, 
Autumn doth entwine 

Bloom and fragrance for his own, 
Richer far than thine; 

But the splendour which it shows, 

Hath no fragrance like thy rose. 











Songs of the Months. 





And ah! a withered leaf I see 
On the golden stem, 

And it tells how frail will be 
That bright diadem ; 

One by one its gems shall fall, 

Into winter's gloomy thrall. 





Oh! that I could fly with thee 
To those blissful isles, 
Where the happy flower and tree 
Never lose thy smiles ; 
Where thy soft airs ever roam, 
There should be my pleasant home! 





P 





SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No. 10, OCTOBER, 


I, 
Whuar care we for falling leaves, 
Song-birds flying, 
Garlands dying, 
Or the wind that lowly grieves ? 
Come, my bird, and sing to me, 
Cheerily, so cheerily ! 
Thou, sweet spirit! 
Dost inherit 
Life to make the autumn time, 
Change to summer's richest prime. 
Il. 
What care we for mists that rise, 
Valleys shrouded, 
Skies o’erclouded, 
Chilly evening’s fading dies ? 
Come, clear eyes, and look on me, 
Tenderly, so tenderly ! 
Thou, bright spirit! 
Dost inherit 
Life to make the autumn time, 
Change to summer's richest prime. 
IIT. 
What tho’ friends, like autumn leaves, 
Seem to fail us, 
Or assail us, 
Not e’en that my spirit grieves. 
Come, strong heart, my help to be, 
Steadily, so steadily ! 
Thou, pure spirit! 
Dost inherit 
Life to make this autumn time, 
Change to summer's happiest prime, 
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ON THE OBJECTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 


THere are still in existence, in this water-walled portion of the 
world called England, a large class of good easy people of 
primitive notions, prone to think that in the word education, is 
summed up only the three several acquirements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Such of them as may have fallen into 
this error through ignorance only, and not through prejudice, 
and who may be willing to extend the sphere of their knowledge, 
and thus get rid of their errors, cannot do better than read 
carefully the article entitled, * National Education,’ in the West- 
minster Review for April last. Whoever the author may be, he 
thoroughly understands his subject ; and has given a clear and 
lucid outline of what education should be, in order to develope 
all the faculties which are commonly resident in human beings, 
though not apparent from want of cultivation, The paper in 
question is, indeed, though a brief, a masterly exposition of the 
subject. It is precisely the kind of paper which should be 
published for distribution as a pamphlet, in a cheap form; and 
is calculated to work as much good upon people's minds, as the 
iunumerable corn law tracts emanating from the same source 
have wrought, and will coutinue to work, for the benefit of their 
bodies. ‘The very shallowest capacity can scarcely fail to com- 
prehend it; and minds of the highest class cannot avoid reaping 
instruction from it. As before stated, it is merely an outline of 
what edueation should be in the enlarged sense of the word. 
Those who wish to go into the details, should procure the * Re- 
port of M. Cousin, on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia,’ 
translated by Mrs. Austin; which, though principally relating to 
the mstruction of the mind apart from the body ; at least, that 
portion before us; and therefore defective, inasmuch as the 
communion between mind and matter is not sufficiently kept up; 
is sull an admirable sample of the mode in which public justrue- 
tion may be administered for the due cultivation of all the 
qualities, both bodily and mental. ‘The work has been already 
reviewed in our pages ; the purpose of the writer of this paper Is 
to make a few remarks on the translator's preface ; which, though 
an evidence of the highest and purest intentions, contains several 
sentences, likely to make an unfavourable impression on the 
mass of the working classes, to whom the work will be of the 
greatest utility; and more especially, as they are predisposed @ 
look with mistrust upon every thing emanating from a country 
whose government is despotic, and from which they cannot expec! 
any public measure to result solely for the advantage o! thie 
people, apart from the sinister interest of the rulers. Phat the 
Prussian government, or any despotic government, may work lor 
the good of the people, is not disputed, but it is quite certam that 
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they may also work against the welfare of the people, if so dis- 
posed ; and the probability j is, that particular branches of instrue- 
tion, such, for example, as might have a tendency to lead the 
people to canvass narrowly their political Institutions, would not 
be encouraged, if permitted, by the rulers. ‘The dog who has 
been often beaten is apt to look suspic ‘ously on all who « carry 
sticks, and does not always discriminate, whether the stick be 
intended as a support to the owner or only asa weapon of offence. 
The people of England have seen that the de ‘spotic governments 
of Europe have, on many occasions, banded together to heep 
down the people for the advanti we of their own sinister 9 rests ; 
and the circumstance that the present government of Prussia 
happe hs to he enlichte ne “dl, ean by ho meahs ope rate on th 1, as 
an inducement to place the mselyes beneath the tender mercies of 
a similar rule, sumply because the ruler might, if he chose, take 
it into his head to play king stork. ‘The fact of the work being of 
Prussian origin, must have a rather unfavourable effect upon its 
popularity amongst those to whom it may be most beneficial ; 
rite: it were there ‘fore to be wished that the pre face had been more 
explicitly worded, in order to remove the impression that the 
translator approves ‘of the Prussian mode of government, as well 
as of public instruction; but any such impression must surely be 
removed by those who read the following sentence : 


* These cheering symptoms of a general tendency of the public mind 
of England towards the subject of National Education, have been 
watched with solicitude, and hailed with delight, by all who are im- 
pressed with its importance ; by none with so much, as by M. Cousin 
himself; who, highly as he estimates the approbation of England, will 
think his reward far higher, if the labour he has devoted to his native 
country shall turn to the pro! fit of her true and energetic ally in the 
cause of human improvement.’ 


This is a cause of national congratulation. England is in 
heart § the true and energetic ally’ of a/l who work in the great 
cause of human improvement. Tler head has, it is true, ‘been 
sadly bewildered at times, by the artifices of designing despots, 
who persuaded her that costly and brutal wars were necessary 
sacrifices for liberty. But she has seen through that juggle, and 
the term ‘ natural enemy’ will cease hene eforth to encumber the 
national nomenclature. De Mma gogues also may confuse her ¢ ‘lear 
vision for a while; but she has a glimpse of the beyond, and 
the wate march of improvement is sure, though it be not post 
haste. © Fler true and energetic ally. It is true, and it is 
certain. In the communion of kindly feelings newly awakened 
between regenerating England and ‘ Young I‘rance,’ the germs 
will grow which shall ultimately work out the redemption of 
many nations, from the evils under which they at present labour. 


‘It is not worth while, at ihe present day, to discuss whether or not 
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720 On the Objects of Popular Education. 


national education be a good. It is possible to imagine a state of 
society in which the labouring man, submissive and contented under 
some paternal rule, might dispense with any further light, than such as 
nature, uncorrupted by varied wants and _ restless competition, might 
afford him. But if that golden age ever existed, it is manifestly gone 
in this country at least, for ever. Here, the press is hotter, the strife 
keener, the invention more alive, the curiosity more awake, the wants 
and wishes more stimulated by an atmosphere of luxury, than perhaps 
in any country since the world began. The men who, in their several 
classes, were content to tread step by step in the paths wherein their 
fathers trod, are gone. Society is no longer a calm current, but a 
tossing sea; reverence for tradition, for authority, is gone. In sucha 
state of things, who can deny the absolute necessity for national 
education ?" 

In the foregoing paragraph the fair translator is doubtless 
indulging in a little irony at the expense of the angry ‘Tories, to 
whom the gross ignorance of the community has proved a‘ golden’ 
mine in which they were at liberty to delve without let or molesta- 
tion, turning all to their own profit by dint of impressing dogmas 
upon the imaginations of their slaves, who ‘trod step by step in 
their fathers’ paths,’ never deeming that they were men and women 
of the same flesh and blood, and capable of all, even the lighest 
enjoyments, arrogantly monopolised by their taskmasters. — [tis 
a glorious cause of triumph that all reverence for such ‘ tradition,’ 
for such‘ authority, has for ever passed away. 

The translator is rather too severe on the popular ignorance 
which has erected the ‘laissez-nous faire’ of the French into a 
standard maxim of popular policy. No reasoning being can 
doubt that a government of wise men could do much towards 
changing the face of a nation from evil to good, simply by the 
enactment of rules and regulations, and the establishment of 
institutions tending to enlighten the ignorant; but it must not be 
forgotten, that the mass of a community is apt to judge of govern- 
ments according to their actual practices, and not according to 
their proper duties. And is it not a fact, that hitherto almost 
invariably, whenever an English government has interfered with 
the private affairs of the people, it has produced the same mischiel 
by the prevalent fondness for over-legislation as has been produced 
by the proneness to war and conquest, and the consequent brutality 
in all international transactions. ‘By their fruits shall ye know 
them.’ Figs do not grow on thistles ; and when a truly wise and 
benevolent government shall have existed some years 10 Lngland, 
it will be time enough to reproach the people for making the 
maxim of a particular period a standard for all time. It is an 
unquestioned fact, that the English people have made progress 1" 
all that is beautiful in humanity, not by the aid but in spite él 
their rulers; and judging by our present sample of the national 
wisdom in public council assembled, it must be to the working of 
the popular mind that we must look for the continuation of pop 
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lar improvement. For all the good that is to be hoped for from 
the Whigs or the ‘Tories, the people may well say, * Laissez-nous 
faire, and content yourselves with collecting taxes and keeping 
down actual violence amongst the small fry of thieves. Latssez- 
Nous faire, for you spoil every thing with which you intermeddle.’ 

There can be no doubt that it should be held a ‘compulsory duty 
of citizenship to provide for the education of all the chil lren 
of the community; but assuredly the present government are not 
sufficiently wise or sufficiently re sponsible to be intrusted with the 
organization of a system. 

Mrs. Austin has quoted an ¢ authority’ to show that compulsory 
education is not a new thing, but that it is of ancient usage amongst 
several of the German states, as well as in the U nited States of 
America. ‘This was almost unnecessary. ‘The question amongst 
the mass of the community—to whom her work must be supposed 
principally addressed—is not whethera thing has been done betore, 
but whether it bean useful thing to do now. ‘The rule fast obtain- 
ing amongst them is the pure and wholesome doctrine of general 
utility, to which all other rules and all antique prejudices will 
a adually be made to bow. Speak to the logic, to the sound 
unde rst inding of the people, and they will comprehend ; but they 
will take nothing for granted let it be vod-fathered as it may. 


‘ It seems to me, too, that we are euilty of great inconsistenc y as to 
the ends and objects of education. How industriously have not its 
most able and zealous champions been continually instilling into the 
mind of the people, that education is the way to advancement, that 
* knowledge is precious,” that a man cannot * better himself,” without 
some learning! and then we complain, in the fear, that education will 
set them above their station, disgust them with labour, make them 
ambitious, envious, dissatisfied! We must re ay as we sow: we set 
before their eyes obje cts the most te mpting to the desires of uncultivated 
men; we urge them on to the acquirement of knowledge, by holding 
out the hope ‘that knowledge will enable them to grasp the ‘se objects — 
if their minds are corrupte “dl by the nature of the end, and embittered by 
the failure which must be the lot of the mass, who is to blame?’ 


The champions of education are herein dealt rather too hardly 
by. ‘They have had to address themselves to a mass of people, 
the ordinary concomitant of whose lives has been the constant 
galling se nse of painful physical privations ; such people « cannot be 
made to comprehend the luxurious enjoyment arising from a culti- 

vated mind ; because mind cannot enjoy, until the owner of the 
mind can cease to be conscious that he is the possessor of a pe 
subject to painful action, through the want of necessary food, 
clothing, or warmth, or cle anliness, which mainly conduce to cc 
the aggregate called health. People in this condition are con- 
stantly intensely alive to ve which holds out to them a chance of 
escape, either temporary or permanent, from the misery they 
endure ; and to this fact, more than to any other, must be attri- 
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buted the rapid increase of* gin palaces.’ Therefore, the « cham. 
pions of education’ have done quite right in appealing to the 
desire for physical comfort; inasmuch as, until that physical 
comfort be obtained, there can be no reasonable expectation of a 
foundation whereon to begin mental improvement. Mrs, Austin 
talks of the poverty of German villages, and the contentment of 
the resident teachers; and she represents the poverty as infinitely 
greater than that of many of our working classes. There must be 
something wrong in this,—for it is almost impossible that poverty 
should exist at all amongst any number of people possessing the 
intellect and morality which good training might ensure to those 
possessed of the average physical capabilities, in most European 
nations. But the mass of the English people ought not to be 
blamed for their desire to‘ better themselves ;’ to remain content 
in their present miserable condition would imply a state of bestial 
apathy, a state in which no free people should exist. ‘We must 
reap as we sow. It is not the writers or ‘champions of eduea- 
tion, who make the people envious or dissatisfied ; while enduring 
physical craving, they behold their rulers and all those who are 
called their superiors, rolling in wealth and luxury; they behold 
them given upto *mammon worship, without the apparent neces- 
sity—they behold them seeking to acquire fresh possessions, 
already having more than they can consume—they behold them 
lavishing this property, any how acquired, for the purpose of 
stimulating their senses, showing their regard for little else save 
physical luxury, and affecting ever, if they do not feel, contempt! 
lor all the higher mental pursuits, and treating with proverbial 
scorn the writers and teachers of the community, who sacrifice 
all personal advancement to the desire of being usetul to their 
fellows. 

What inference ean the people draw from this, but that the first 
duty of all men is to‘ get on,’ meaning thereby, to accumulate 
money. The fact is, that poverty is the principal source of our 
national evils; the extreme poverty of a certain portion ol the 
community, leads every being capable of calculation to reflect on 
the possibility, that he himself may, perchance, become an inmate 
of the workhouse, and, consequently, his intellectual faculties are 
principally exerted in contriving means how he himself. both in 
esse and posse, may become the proprietor of a larger portion of 
wealth than his neighbours, in order to guard against such a con- 
tingency. And thus is engendered a wholesale national immo- 
rality. ‘We must reap as we sow.’ When those who call them- 
selves the cultivated classes of society, shall show that they value 
physical comfort only as the means of mental luxury, their poorer 
brethren will not fail to: go and do likewise.” <A beneficent 
Creator never formed a sentient being to endure ‘ hopeless misery. 
When man was condemned to earn his bread by the sweat ol his 
brow, he had the knowledge of: good and evil’ given him, - 
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also the god-like faculty of reason to choose between them. By 
the exe rtion of that reason, the whole circle of elemental power 
is placed within his grasp, and he may, if he chooses, go on till 
almost his only labour will be that of the mind, for the purpose 
of directing the operations of nature. Meanwhile,‘ learn that you 
may get on,’ Is as sound a maxim for the English operatives as i 
was for Adam, when being ejected from pari adise he had to devise 
the best means of reaping artificial crops at as smi ll an expendt- 
ture as possible of the ‘sweat of his brow. And tothe constantly 
progressing skill of his descendants it is owing, that leisure has 
been accumulated for many human minds to exercise the faculty 
of thinking. 
‘To return to poverty. Every class in society will give a 
varying definition of this all-dreaded evil. In the poorer classes, 
it is the fear of poverty — principally operates ; in those 
above them it is the shame o {| pove rty. What is poverty ? His 
Majesty finds poverty in a resignation of the pension list. The 
proud peer will tell you it consists in the inability to re ‘biuld one 
of his many mansions after the latest fashion, or in being obliged 
to give up his danseuse and opera-box | The fat rector will say, 
it is being obliged to lay down his carriage and horses! ‘The 
country squire will tell you it is the exchange of a kennel of fox 
hounds for a couple of greyhounds, ‘The we althy tradesman will 
tell you it consists in his change of town-house and country- 
house for a year-round cottage in the suburbs. ‘The retail 
dealer will tell you it consists in losing his annual visit to a 
watering-place. ‘The mechanic of large earnings w ill tell you i 
consists in losing his hot supper and ‘grog, and hi wing if 
replaced by meagre bread and cheese and ‘heavy wet ;’ and the 
poor weaver thinks the times very hard indeed when he can no 
longer afford a salted herring to season his potatoes, But what 
is poverty ‘The rationale of it | take to be this :- privation of 
any physical appliance which may be necessary to the due culti 
vation, inthe highest degree, of the most noble attribute of the 
whole creation, “the human mind. To suffer the privation of 
warmth, to suffer the privation of cleanly and_ sufficient clothing, 
to suffer the privation of wholesome food, to be obliged to res ide 
in a dwelling where the common necessities of nature must 
be unple asantly obtruded on each other, owing to want of space 
or want of arrangement, to be de sprived of books, or of inte ‘lige nit 
und moral beings with whom to associate ; to sufler any of these 
privi itions, is poverty ; and, to sufler the whol of them united, 
as so many of our unfortunate fellows do, is a condition of the 
lowest human misery ; and, while any of these wants are ungra- 
titied, no human being ought to sit down content. In the words 
of the benevolent Loudon, ‘no English working man ought to 
live ina dwelling which a rational English noble ‘man might not 
upon occasion rusticate in with comfort; and no rational being 
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will deny that all the other comforts of working men ought to he 
thereunto conforming.’ I will go still further, and would incul. 
cate, as a part of the education of the English working classes. 
a love for the works of art, as well as those of nature. They 
ought, moreover, to have the means of occasional locomotion, at a 
cheap rate, at least to every part of the British islands, and this 
physical science will give them. The facility and economy of 
travelling, by means of steam, even on the river Thames, has 
already wrought a marked change for the better, in the character 
of the artisans of the metropolis. ‘The time will come, when 
national galleries, and national gardens, will lead the whole of 
the people to ‘the refining and tranquillizing enjoyment of the 
beautiful in art and nature, and the kindred perception of the 
beauty and nobility of virtue,’ but it will only be after they 
have ‘got on’ sufficiently to possess all the comforts before 
indicated. 

There is no fear that people should needlessly work too much; the 
very fact of the Trades’ Unions having sought to abridge their labour 
to eight hours daily, is a proof that they sufficiently understand the 
value of time, not to consume it entirely in drudgery, were it not 
for the dire necessity which compels them. The probable ulti- 
mate limit to human exertion, in the pursuit of wealth, will be the 
definite point where the pains of acquisition become greater than 
the pleasures of possession. 

Junius Repivivus. 
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Anp so, Mordaunt, you deny to woman any other influence than that 
resulting from her grace and gentleness, and feminine delicacy, and 
think all man’s noblest powers of action have no corresponding 
existence in her, that they are in no way dependent upon her for 
stimulus, or strengthened by her example! You have often said you 
would give much to be able to lose the sense of your own misfortunes 1n 
active usefulness for others,—in having the power to rouse yourself from 
a mood of gloomy abstraction into some positive reality which had the 
pleasure of another for its object. You have told me to let you into 
the secret of this, and I now will, and confess that my first teacher, my 
constant prompter, the being to whom I owe all the resolution to con- 
tinue to find the good to do, rather than lament over the evil done ; Ww 
whose precepts I have referred for guidance in the many difficulties that 
have beset me, and whose example I regard as one of the noblest 
triumphs philanthropy can record, was—a woman! Do not be disap- 
pointed, nor expect to hear of one with whose name the world 13 
familiar, She was so circumstanced as to be entirely removed from 
public life, so that her energies were not called into public usefulness. 
You must remember that the hitherto prescribed system for the educa- 
tion of woman has prevented the advantage of that wider scope for she 
intellect to range in, which gives so unequal an advantage to man. 
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it been otherwise, she might, with her organizing mind, have assisted in 
counselling the counsellors of an empire, and have helped to promote the 
well being of a whole nation, as easily as she did that ofa village, You 
smile, and you will perhaps smile yet more at the simplicity of her 
history, but listen patiently ; I have hopes of you yet as a convert, for 
you look resolutely determined not to change your opinion,—a_ sure 
sign that there is a little prejudice mixed up with your supposed good 
reasons, and prejudice 1s such a sorry hack, when matched by the side 
of truth, that it is sure to break down in the end. 

You remember the avenue behind the old house, and the narrow 
Jane that separated it from the wood beyond. A few paces along that 
Jane, to the right, was a small cottage, surrounded by a garden, scooped 
out of the wood, which formed a back-ground to the enclosure. It had 
formerly been a gamekeeper’s lodge, but, on my father’s coming to the 
estate, he preferred permitting a little poaching to having the pain of 
much prosecuting, so the cottage for some time remained empty. It 
was a pretty place, even in the midst of all its disorder, with its 
thatched roof and rustic porch, and pillars of rough wood, to which the 
ivy and honeysuckle clung in the wildest profusion; and casement 
windows, and larch trees hanging their green festoons all round it, and 
a slope on one side down to a running stream: but the thatch had 
become worn, and the ivy had played all sorts of pranks, and was smo- 
thering the poor honeysuckle, and the windows were broken, and the 
slope, that should have been like velvet, was all rough with knotty tufts 
of coarse grass, and the little stream so choked with leaves and dirt, that 
it had lost even the power to murmur, I used to wander down in play 
hours to the deserted garden, till it became a sort of world of my own, 
All kinds of childish creations—palaces, castles, fortifications—sprung 
up out of the heaps of mould that were lying in all directions. My garden 
‘to me a kingdom was,’ I was ‘ monarch of all I surveyed,’ and no 
one to ‘dispute my right,’ except the mice and the spiders, whose 
proceedings I every now and then reconnoitred through the broken panes 
of the cottage windows. ‘This state of things did not last long: one 
morning a stranger called upon my father, an elderly person in black ; 
she said she had been looking out in the neighbourhood for a cottage, 
Where complete retirement, with the protection of an adjacent mansion, 
might be secured,—that the cottage at the end of the avenue appeared 
likely to suit her purpose, and that if my father were disposed to let it, 
she should like to enter upon it immediately, She was a tall, com- 
manding looking woman, with piercing black eyes, remarkably erect, 
and with courtly manners. Child as I then was, I felt it would be 
impossible for her to enter the little humble porch of the cottage for 
which she was applying, My father evinced a feeling something akin 
to this, but quickly recovering from his surprise, his tone and manner 
became more kindly, and he expressed the hope that the cottage might 
give us so agreeable a neighbour, and cane every assistance to 
make it habitable as soon as possible. I had not my father’s benevo- 
lence, and did ‘not like the lady with the black eyes, a little perhaps 
from the painfulness of their expression, but more, to my shame be it 
confessed, that she was about to invade my territory. Day after day, I 
went and watched the downfall of my tiny palaces, thinking all the while 
how much better I liked them, and the empty cottage, and the mice, and 
7 spiders, than I did the thought of my father’s * mee —_— 
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In a fortnight all was ready, and the new tenants arrived. This I was 
made acquainted with by my,father: ‘Harry, my boy, you will have to 
give up your visits to your garden, Miss Ashley and her niece came 
last night, and we must take care not to disturb the quiet she is 
seeking.’ The following day T went from home, and did not retury 
for some time; I often wondered what they were about in the garden, 
and determined, as soon as I went back, to have a peep at my old haunt, 
Home I came, and down to the cottage I went, The morning was so 
bright, and the sky so blue, and the air so balmy, and filled with happy 
sounds, that by the time I reached the gate, the selfish dislike to the 
inmates, which had been the result of their supposed invasion of my 
right of possession, had a little subsided, — it entirely vanished at 
sight of the strange change that had taken place. Was it really the 
garden,—2my garden, or had the wand of the enchanter, in the fairy 
tale, been waved over it, It was the same, for there were the pillars, 
and there was the ivy and the honeysuckle, only much more of it, and 
the casement windows, but where did all those roses come from, and the 
twining and twisting things hanging in fairy wreaths in all directions; 
and then the baskets of geraniums, and the fuchsias so large—such 
floral pagodas, with their crimson bells; and the multitude of 
flowers all unknown, and the scent of the mignionette, when I 
knew there was none in the garden; what could have done it! 
The question was soon answered,—or began to be answered, for 
I was yet too young to know how fanciful was the spell-work of 
a harmonizing mind. <A lady suddenly stepped from beneath the 
porch. —TI popped behind the hedge with the fear of encountering 
the forbidding eyes, but another peep soon gave me confidence to watch 
the movements of the new comer, She was carrying a white clematis, 
Which was growing in a square green box. She placed it at the foot 
of one of the pillars, and then began intermingling its tufty blossoms 
with some crimson roses that were already growing there—every now 
and then she stopped and fondled them with her hands, and talked to 
them, and looked at them as if she were their mother and they her 
children. She left the porch and came round to the different flower 
baskets and stands, that, in their tasteful disposition, formed a part of 
the spell work that made so much my admiration—lifting up the droop- 
ing head of one flower, turning another round its supporting branch 
I all the time longing to be there too. At last I could resist no longer, 
and when she came nearer I said, ‘ May I come and help you? do let 
me help you—I should so like to help you.’ Little did I then dream 
how much more she would be helper to me. She opened the gate 
quickly—and with such a kind smile ! that seemed made on purpose 0 
put to flight all recollection of the aunt, who had been something o! wr 
ogress to my childish imagination. Then she asked if I was fond © 
flowers, and which were my favourites, and told me the names of those 
that were new to me. Ina few minutes it was as if I had known her 
for years. Morning after morning I went down, after my lessons pi 
over, to learn other lessons from her—lessons of truth, and beauty, a 
wisdom, She talked to me, read to me, opened a new world to me 
and though then I knew not what she was doing, how she was exerting 
her influence to its very utmost to make me a happy creature, I sly 
look back and trace her plan, and find it the work of a mind busily 
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fitting means to ends—of a judgment that could discern, a heart that 
could prompt to continued perseverance in a course of disinterested 
exertion fur the good of another. Ellen was an orphan. At the time 
of which I speak she was eight years my senior,—I a boy of ten, she a 
full grown woman, as it seemed to me, of eighteen. Her parents had 
died when she was quite young. She had the eyes of an orphan ;—there 
was a strong power of self reliance, chastened by a slight shade on the 
brow, from the melancholy circumstances which had caused its necessity. 
Added to this she had to endure the increasing irritability of Miss 
Ashley’s temper, I well remember how, when instances of this would 
occur, she would firmly fix her lips, in the determination not to utter 
aught that she might afterwards repent, and how the veins would 
swell almost to bursting in her forehead, tll she could endure no 
longer, and would leave the room to go to her own chamber and 
weep. Often have I tried to comfort her as 1 best could, and then 
she would part my hair and look in my eyes, and say, * Dear boy, 
will you not strive to subdue your angry feeling when you see the 
misery it is likely to inflict upon others?’ and then she would go 
out to her flowers, or if it happened to be wet, she would read to me, 
and talk over the books she read, and tell me tales of noble deeds, and 
her eyes would flash, and her cheeks become pale—and she would seem 
to me the being of whose hervic acts she was the proclaimer. Then 
she would forget all, and she would sit with her head on her hand, as if 
she were dreaming awake—not for long—she would suddenly start from 
her reverie, and seemingly chide herself for having left me, though but 
for a moment, Oh, she did indeed open a world to me—the world of 
my own heart—and she was always busy with it as she had been with 
her own garden; from day to day she pruned it, as she had pruned her 
flowers, directing all its tendencies, and rooting up every weed that 
might have sprung up to choke the good seed she had sown, Time 
went on, and my home studies were completed. It was decided that I 
should come to London to enter on the study of the law. This had 
long been determined upon, and it had been her care to fit me, tho- 
roughly as she could fit me, for the ordeal it would be for me to pass 
through. At first it gave her uneasiness, but she afterwards said, * she 
felt assured of my having a conscience ; and that it would not warp in the 
trial.’ The last days we spent together, we walked and bade good bye 
to all our favourite haunts; she told me to think of them when I should 
be in the busy city, to remember the pleasant times we had bpent 
together, something for her sake, but more for the sake of my own 
peace and happiness. ‘ Oh, if you continue pure and noble-minded, as 
| would have you, Harry, you will turn to these days in the midst of 
the noise and tumult of thai busy city, and it will be like a stroll in our 
own wood, and you will hear the birds’ song, and the brooks’ murmur, 
and perhaps Ellen’s voice telling you and Ellen’s voice could 
hot speak the rest, She continued to write to me regularly, and i as 
regularly answered her letters—making them, as she had requested, a 
sort of journal. Ali my faults, all my follies, were registered; and 
never was devout Catholic more sincere in confession, and never was 
confession attended with more salutary effect. Things did not remain 
leng in this state, Serious events occurred on both sides to make an 


entire alteration in our circumstances. Miss Aslhiey died, m_ the same 
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post which brought Ellen’s letter, telling me of her death, broucht 
another from my father, with the announcement that a situation of 
some importance, which he had long been wishing to obtain for me, in 
the Yndia civil service, was at last secured ; that although he was grieved 
to part with me, he was glad that my perseverance and good character 
were likely to be so amply rewarded. My gladness was not so certain: 
for to leave Ellen, to whom I had owed all the qualities for which he 
had praised me, and at such a time, was a bitter trial. I wrote to her, 
intending to give her comfort, but, from her answer, it was in reality [ 
who sought it, and needed it most. She said it was better we should 
not see each other, as it would be a pain to us both. And then only 
she told me her health was so shattered that she was ordered instantly 
to the sea side, where she was going, with an old friend of her mother’s, 
I had begged her not to discontinue her letters ; there seemed to mea 
safety in her influence to shield me against the mischiefs and miseries 
that might lie in wait for me in my unknown world. She said she 
never would, let what would happen, and with this assurance I was 
comforted. And now came a long long gap in our personal inter- 
change. I remained abroad sixteen years, during which time our cor- 
respondence never ceased ; though many events occurred on either side 
to change the current of our lives. A year after my departure Ellen 
married—not, I think, happily—for she never entered into detail about 
her home life, until the birth of her little girl; that seemed to open the 
flood-gates of her whole heart, and ever afterwards her letters were filled 
with details about this new source of enjoyment, which, although trifling 
in themselves, in passing through her mind, such as it was, acquired a 
charm that made you wish a volume instead of a letter. She seemed 
to have thrown her whole soul into this new creature. At times her 
expressions would make me tremble for her—yes, even for Ellen— 
against whom sorrow and trial seemed to have no power—persevering, 
as she always had done, in that constant career of activity for others. 
If the idol were to be withdrawn, where would be this worshipper ! 
Years went on and on ;—I came home to find Ellen a widow. She 
had retired to a village, not far from London, where she resided ona 
small estate which had become hers by the death of a distant relation. 
| wrote instantly to her, begging permission to come and see her, and 
she as promptly replied in her own old way, joking me on the progress 
[ had made in worldly observance—if not, why not have come to so old 
a friend without the desired permission—then followed—* Do you 
remember the little shamefaced boy who stood at the cottage gale, 
and said, ** May I come and help you—do let me come and help you ‘ae 
now will he show his sincerity—for he can help me if he will; and he 
shall be rewarded with a song and a smile from Ellen. Ob, such an 
Ellen | do come and see her—and as soon as you can.’ 
The next moment I was on the road to . It was at the loveliest 
time of a lovely day, when the shadows lie their length, and the golden 
gleam is lighting up ‘turret and tree,’ when the sun bids a bright good 
night with a joyousness that seems to promise for a gay good morrow, 
that 1 entered the village where the guardian spirit of my better nature 
had her dwelling place. There was an air of happiness about every 
cottage that I passed ; there were happy faces—it seemed as. if I liad 
known them for years. I looked out for the house, but there was not 
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one taller than the rest. I looked up every turn, and sent my eyes into 
every clump of trees, to find the nest. At last there was a lane—a green 
shady lane, with the trees meeting over head, and the hedge formed of 
ivy, honeysuckle, and clematis—‘ Ah, old friends, welcome ! and thanks 
for so sweet and sure a direction ;’ and T ran the rest of the way to the 
house, I should have known it for Ellen’s all the world over—lI cannot 
stay to describe, for I did not stay to observe, but made towards a glass- 
door, opening on the lawn. I was right.—* Ellen!’ * Harry !'—And 
there were the same eyes, the same outstretched hands, to welcome the 
man, as there had been to the boy. It was strange to me_ how little 
she was changed—or, to speak more exactly, how the effect upon myself 
remained the same. ‘There was the same confidence, reliance, almost 
reverence; there was the same longing that she would bid me do some 
noble deed, and the same feeling, that I derived power from her pre- 
sence to go forth and triumph. * And now, how can I help you? and 
where is Ellen?’ ‘Oh, you shall hear all—see all (for she is my all) 
by and by. Oh, Harry, she is my life,’ and her eyes filled with tears 
of joy to overflowing. * But show her to me, for | must not stay above 
an hour. I came the minute after your note was read—it was my only 
chance for three weeks, as to-morrow I leave town for my father’s— 
and very hastily, as | have only learnt this morning that IT should be 
obliged to do so.” * Only an hour? why this is very provoking—Ellen 
is asleep, and I must not wake her ; she has not been well, she is not 
strong ; and this warm weather is trying to her. But come, you shall 
see her; and you must come again very soon, and stay with us, and 
then you will find out what a treasure she is, and not think, as you are 
half inclined to do at this moment, that I have let my heart run away 
with my judgment. Come.’ And she led the way, noiselessly, up a 
small flight of stairs, and opened a door just as she used to do, and as 
she only could do, without waking a sleeping invalid. For a moment 
she stood on the threshold, and gazed into the room, You might tell 
that she looked upon a child worthy to be loved by such a mother. She 
motioned to me with her head to come in, The room was like an arbour 
in a house: it was small; but a large glass door opened upon a ve- 
randah twice the size of the room, covered with vine wreaths twining 
and twisting over the arched trellice-work that formed its barrier. Below 
was the garden, full of trees so ingeniously disposed as to show open- 
Ings into a paddock beyond, in which some noble elms stretched their 
arms to shelter the sheep and caitle lying beneath them. The interior 
of the room harmonized well with its exterior, and formed a fitting 
casket for the gem it contained. A little miniature avenue of flowers 
kept open the folding doors, and the soft white drapery of the curtains 
was so disposed as to keep out all intruders except the gentle breeze 
which every now and then wafted them backwards and forwards to fan 
the sleeper. There was a table covered with books and drawings, 
and there were nautilus shells with fresh flowers blooming in them ; 
and on a low ottoman was Ellen’s lute, sleeping like its mistress, 
Waiting till she should come to wake it with a thrilling touch from 
the fairy-like fingers that were now relaxed in graceful rest, What 
a form—what a face! all silence and slumber as it was, it secmed 
to create a different atmosphere around her. In looking at her, you felt 
as if you had been listening to music, - The unconscious child-like grace 
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of her attitude; the fulness of devotion in the calm upsturned face’ 
the noble marbly white forehead ; the parted lips, with such a world of 
sweet expression about them, that almost tempted you to go and listen 
to the sweet sound that you felt assured must be escaping from betwixt 
them. Surely there were guardian angels tending her: and vet, what 
other guardian angel did she need than the mother who was watchine 
her with looks of the most doting affection. I turned to go, in fear Jest 
a word or a breath might wake her and destroy the charm. The mother 
staid to give one more look,—to draw another fresh, deep, satisfying 
draught from the fountain of her love, and then we left the hallowed 
chamber, as quietly as we had entered. 

* You would not have had me wake her. Nay, do not look upbraid- 
ingly; I know you would not: but you must pay us another visit very 
soon, and for very long; and then you shall see her as she is, thie life 
of all life—the one heart of a thousand—the spirit that will make of 
the world a garden wherever it goes. Oh, she is a promise to the 
world of what woman may become.” And her cheek flushed and her 
eye glistened. * Why, Ellen, you are proud of her.’ ‘ Proud ?—O no: 
I love her ;—no pride. It is the thief that steals from affection whenever 
it is brought in contact with it; but not from mine. Come, you must 
see my school,—Ellen’s school ; for she is the chief directress ; and you 
must give her hints where she needs them.’ ‘ And now tell me what 
you meant by my helping you,’ * O, that must be till you come again, 
for it is too long a story for to-day.’ On our way, it was of Ellen still 
she spoke ; in our walk through the garden, this was Ellen’s favourite 
seat; that was Ellen’s pet tree ; here were Ellen's bees, with the new 
plan of her own to keep them. It was the first time in my life I had 
seen a complete realization of my idea of a mother’s love. She seemed, 
at times, as if she were an angel guarding an immortal soul. She 
looked as if she had power to keep all evil influences from her child. 
She dwelt upon their intermingling affection till her heart filled her eyes 
to overflowing. Not a shade came; not even when speaking of her 
weak health; for it was all lost in love and hope, and looking forward 
to a future of happiness for her ‘own girl,’ 

As we went up the village, it was one street of welcome. The chil- 
dren came round her, with faces looking up to her eyes for the love 
that never failed them. One little curly-headed urchin came running 
out with,—* O, do tum and tee my titten.’ And she said,— One mo- 
ment,’ and went to look at the cottage-pet ; and, in her own way, alter 
praising its pretty tricks, told the child * how pussy liked to be played 
with gently, and how she hoped to see them again happy playmates 
together.” Old and young, happy or careworn, (and there were sure to 
be few of the latter wherever her neighbourhood might be,) all secmedl 
to light up at the approach of this embodied blessing. ‘ You see the 
children are out of school; but you have just time to look in:’ and she 
opened the gate of a wide enclosure, partitioned off into play-ground 
and garden, in the centre of which was one of the prettiest sclool- 
houses I had ever seen. Here, too, were her favourites, twining round 
the rough wood pillars; and here were the same tasteful arrangements 
that characterized the garden of her own home. ‘The interior was 
marked by strict attention to the moral and physical comfort of her little 
proté gees, two or three of whom had remained behind their more in 
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dustriots companions to complete the work which had been given them 
to do. ‘Oh, maam, how is Miss Ellen; and why has she not been 
with us to-day ?? said the school-mistress as we entered. * Thank you, 
Mrs. Perry, Ellen is not quite well; but the day has been very warm, 
you know: it must have given you some trouble with your young ones ; 
and she turned to speak to the little prisoners. ‘ Have you seen the 
young lady, sir?) She is a tender plant, and I often look at her 
blessed mother, and think what a heart-break it would be if :* and 
the mother came, and put an end to her forebodings. § And now, Ellen, 
1 must go: in mercy do not show me anything more to tempt me to 
stay now.’ * But when will you come again? and let it be without a 
formal announcement, and do give us as much time as you possibly can.’ 

¢ Soon, very soon ; and you'must find plenty for me to do i in the “help” 
you speak of; and mind that you teach Ellen to love me.’ ‘The lesson 
will not be a very difficult one: she knows you already, and will hold up 
her finger at me for not waking her. Come soon.—Good bye.’ And 
the coach drove off. I remained in the country some time longer than 
I had expected ; and, on the day after my return, set out with increased 
longing to pay a second and Jonger visit to my ‘ little heaven below.’ 

It was at the same time of the lengthening shadows and the yellow 
gleam, that | again entered the village of ——-; but the season had ad- 
vanced, and the air was chilly, and it came sighing through the trees as 
if lamenting over the leaves that began to fall in all directions, ‘The 
place seemed changed since I had left it: all quiet,—no children in the 
streets; and I felt glad to turn down the lane, and made my way briskly 
on towards the home and the warm welcome that would soon greet me. 
The house, like the village, seemed changed since | had last seen it: 
the garden looked neglected ; but then it was the autumn time, when 
gardens are always so difficult to keep in order, The windows were 
open, as before; but there was no Ellen within; and the room looked 
deserted, and gave me a feeling of gloomy foreboding, difficult to ac- 
count for, With an impulse, I know not how prompted, I turned to 
the staircase up which Ellen had before led me. The door of the room 
was, as before, shut: I gently opened it: it appeared precisely in the 
state in which [ had last seen it. The open windows, the setting sun, 
the Inte, the flowers, all were there: and there, too, was the sleeper ; 
but her form was rigid, her face wore a deeper paleness, the breath that 
before came so gently from the parted lips,—where was it? Gone, for 
ever! I had heard of the beauty of death: it was false. Here would 
have been beauty, had it been in the power of the king of terrors to 
create it. There is too much of agony in this desertion of the soul,— 
this looking upon a tenantless body—for it to be aught save bitterness 
to a mind that is not morbid in its grief. Leave it,—forget it,—lose it 
quickly as you can,—soar with the immortal spirit into the realms of 
space,—track it in its more exalted and infinitely progressing existence ; 
but leave that dangerous doting grief over the perishable body, whic h 
does but voluntarily add a second bitter parting to the first. I slunk 
away from the room, as if 1 had committed sacrilege; made my way as 
noiselessly as I could; looked straight on, turning neither to the right 
nor left; and, to my shame be it spoken, felt something like relief when 
I had closed the gate behind me. Was it cowardly !—lI believe not; for 
the dread of meeting that bereaved mother, had so much of fear to give 
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her an additional pang combined with it, that I may be forgiven, | 
hurried towards the school-house, as the place most likely to vive me 
the truth. The poor woman’s tears came fast when she saw me ; and 
it was some time ere she could tell me all. She said that her youne 
mistress had gradually faded away; no one knew how or why : that 
she had gone, like one of the lilies of her garden; that her mother had 
believed, from day to day, that she would recover ; but her rapid wasting 
told her the truth at last. She had never left her, but had her, like a 
child, in her arms all the day ; and, like a child, she rested on her bosom 
at night. She had suffered no pain; but spoke and looked sweetly and 
cheerfully ; and when she could no longer speak, smiled her answers, 
She knew on the last day that she was dying; and then only, sorrow 
came as she looked at her mother ; but her mother would raise her eves 
to heaven, and press her to her heart; and Ellen knew that her mother 
meant that ¢éhere they would meet again: and they were happy: and she 
died ; and her last words were,—* Mother, come, come!’ * No one has 
seen her since; and old Mary has been told not to let any one whatever 
into the house, She sits very often in the young lady’s room; but it 
does her no good, for she comes out shaking from head to foot, and as 
white as that wall.’ 

The next day I wrote, entreating her to let me come to her. She 
replied very briefly, naming that day fortnight. I went in the early 
morning, that there might be no coincidence in time again, and made 
my way to the kind-hearted school-mistress to gain all the help I could. 
There I learnt that the day after the burial of her child, Ellen had 
appeared at the school,—that she went through the routine pretty much 
as usual,—that no one spoke to her of her daughter, as old Mary had 
been round to all the people to beg them to say not a word about her; 
that she was more busy than ever, talked more quickly, walked very 
fast, and kept up the whole day till evening, when she would go and sit 
upon the grave. At first it made her ‘ take on sadly,’ but now it seemed 
to be a sort of ‘ resting comfort’ to her. ‘Once only have I seen her 
give way, sir, and that was all my fault. I called out toa little girl who 
came in, * Ellen, how’s your mother?” A heart-breaking cry behind 
me, a minute after, made me feel what I had done; and I had to run to 
prevent her from falling. When she came to herself she saw | had 
been crying, and she put up her face to kiss me, a thing she had never 
done in her life before; but I knew why it was—to save me from 
thinking that I had given her any grief. Oh, sir! if ever there was an 
angel upon earth she is one.’ It was with a heavy heart and lingering 
step I turned down the lane that led to the home now so desolate. I 
stopped at the gate a moment with an undefined feeling of dread, and 
the act recalled the time when I had first seen my first and best friend, 
the guardian of my boyish days, the ministering spirit who seemed to 
have led me safely through a perilous life, like an angel with a torch 
lighting my path—the Ellen of the village garden. What a host of 
recollections rushed upon me—the boyish thought, somewhat selfish 
then, but now through her lovely teaching wrought out into a higher 
and purer existence, ‘let me help you,’ came back upon me, and 10 
another minute I was at the door. ‘Tell your mistress who It 1S, but 
tell her I will come again if she would rather not see me to-day. 
waited a little time, and was then shown into the room at which 1 had 
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before entered. It had been recently left, some books were lying on 
the table—their subject Popular Education—and a slate was near with 
some memoranda, I cast my eye hastily over it, prompted by the 
excusable desire to ascertain the state of Ellen’s feelings. There were 
some estimates of building, and lists of books and newspapers ; and 
amongst other things a memorandum, ‘Ask Harry about manufactory.’ 
There was a hopefulness about this that subdued the fear which had so 
strongly possessed me, and I turned tow ards the door aud listened eagerly 
fora footstep ; but none came. I waited minute after minute till tliey 
seemed hours, and till all the hope and courage died away, At last I 
heard it, it paused a moment on thie threshold, and then she came in: 
I grasped her hand and she returned the pressure, — but voice I had none ; 
worlds could not have purchased a word at that moment. I looked at 
the books on the table, but they would not help me; however the book 
was sufficient for her, and she took up the slate and said, ‘ Harry, do you 
see your name”? The voice made me start, for it was so unlike the one 
I remembered that I should not have recognized it; indeed the whole 
person was changed. She appeared much taller, her eyes larger and 
more deeply set, much stronger in their expression, her brow slightly 
knitted as if they were bearing some pressure upon them, her face was 
perfectly colourless, and gave a blackness to the shadow, and a depth 
and brightness to the eyes almost fearful. She talked very rapidly, and 
scarcely rested an instant; there was such an absence of all calmness, 
and she was so completely ‘unlike what I had expected to see her, that 
once I had the horrible idea that her reason had been injured. But no, 
all she said was clear, vigorous ; and a little time convinced me that she 
was acting with the wisdom that had characterized her: she knew that 
in continued action consisted her only chance for life, or at least the life 
she would think it worth while to live. Not once did she allude to the 
past, it was all planning for the future. She showed me her books, the 
memoranda on the slate, and brought out a pile of papers all connected with 
improvements she intended making in the village. A manufactory was 
about to be erected, and she wanted me to get her an introduction to the 
proprietor, who she believed was a benevolent man, to try if they could 
not act in concert in promoting some reformation in the usually neglected 
arrangements for the comfort of the people: I remained with her the 
rest of the day. She said, upon my offering to go, ‘ I do not ask you 
to stay now, Harry; in another month it will be better.” Many times I 
have been since, and it was my happiness to see her regain oe of that 
composure which I feared had left her for ever. Each month rings with 
it fresh occupation, Her school has enlarged considerably, and she is 
now endeavouring to establish a reading room and library for the use of 
the village, and the people engaged in the factory. She still retains her 
early love for flowers, and has added largely to her garden for the sake 
of giving to the neighbourhood, which has ; much increased, the privilege of 
going into it on Sundays. They say she has never had a bough broken 
ora flower injured, You will not wonder that she is almost worshipped 
by the dwellers about her, and you will not wonder that through her my 
reverence for woman's heart, and woman's strength, and woman's intel- 


lect, has become what it is. 
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ON PUNISHMENT#* 


Tne free and bold spirit of inquiry, and the benevolence of heart, 
which breathe through this little tract, and which are characteristic 
of the supposed writer, render his speculations on the now hacknied 
subject of penal law, deserving of an attention, which the degree of 
truth or of practical applicability which they possess, would not of 
itself have entitled them to. The author, in fact, deals with punish- 
ment as Mr. Owen deals with the institution of private property, 
He makes out acase of manifest hardship and cruelty against the 
one, as Mr. Owen does against the other, and with as little difli- 
culty, for the materials are ample; and like Mr. Owen, he helps 
out his case by including in his enumeration not only the evils 
inseparable from the institution itself, but all those which are 
actually attendant on it in its present form, however easily reme- 
diable. He then gravely proposes that punishment should be 
abolished, and the prevention of crime attempted by other means; 
as one might conceive a philanthropist enlarging upon the nat- 
seousness of medicine, its injurious effects upon the constitution, 
the hardship of administering it to persons who are ill and help- 
less and not their own masters, and concluding that medicine he 
abolished, and that mankind should endeavour to preserve their 
health in some other manner. 

The author's substitute for punishment is itself a punishment, 
though one of the mildest kind. He proposes that those who are 
convicted of offences, whether of the slightest or of the gravest 
description, should be no otherwise ill-treated than by being com- 
pelled to live as a community apart, in a portion of the country 
specially allotted to them, in which they should have the same 
opportunities of gaining their livelihood as the rest of the commu- 
nity, and from which they should be liberated on proof of continued 
good conduct. Within this district there should be a smatler 
enclosure, to which those should be again banished who have 
violated the laws of the criminal community to whieh they were 
first relegated ; and within this second a third, in which agai, 
as the last resort, there should be a prison. But no one iS to be 
incarcerated in this prison without having the alternative offered 
to him of going into perpetual exile. 

[In the subordinate arrangements there is some good sense and 
much ingenuity: and as one among many systems of reformator) 
discipline, the plan of our author seems worthy to be tried by way 
of experiment upon the less corrupted of the persons convicted 
of minor offences. But as a plan of systematic treatment lor all 
offenders, to be adopted in lieu of every other punishment, 1 
would be a more utter failure than the worst of the penal systems 


_* Remarks on Criminal Law, with a Plan for an Improved System ; and Observa- 
tions on the Prevention of Crime. 


























































for it would fail to deter from crime. On whom would the 
penalty of temporary banishment from the society of the honest, 
operate as a sufficient motive to restrain from the violation of the 
laws? Upon the honest; upon those who are already sufficiently 
restrained by their own disposition, or by the opinion of one 
another? All who required restraint, would find this restraint 
ineflicacious ; and if all who, in any manner violated the laws, 


were removed into such a plac e of reformation, the inhabitants of 


the reformatory would speedily outnumber the remainder i" the 
community, and would become themselyes the rulers of the 
country. 

Even this consequence were it admitted by the author, would 
not, perhaps, decide the question in his mind; for he considers 
the infliction of punishment for the purpose of prevention, as 
in itself an immorality and an injustice. 


‘To punish one man,’ says he, ‘in order that some other unknown 
person may be deterred from the commission of crime, is an iniquitous 
practice, and cannot be justified even if its consequences, so far as the 
public is affected by the exhibition, were beneficial i in ever so great a 
degree, and could be calculated upon with certainty.’ 


He calls the infliction of punishment ‘ for example’s sake,’ 
debasing practice: and expresses his ‘ earnest wishes that so 
wicked a principle may never again be adopted as the motive and 
guide by which the high and mighty may rule their low and erring 
brethren? tome 's 22, 23. 

Here is much good indignation thrown away on an occasion, 
when there is nothing to call for it but a form of words. You 
do not punish one person in order that another may be deterred. 
The other is deterred, not by the punishment of the first, but by 
the expectation of being punished himself: and as the punish- 
ment you threaten him with, would have no effect upon his 
conduct, unless he believed that it would res lly be inflicted, you 
are obliged to prove the reality of your intention, by keeping your 
word whenever either he, or any other person, disregards your 
prohibition. ‘This is no injustice to the sufferer, because he, too, 
has been warned beforehand; unless indeed, not the punishment 
merely, but the law itself, be unjust, and an improper restriction 
upon his freedom. If the acts which the law prohibits, were such 
as he had no right to do, and if he had full warning of all the 
consequences to which he would subject himself by violating if, 
he has no ground of complaint that its full pe nalties are inflic ted, 
not to deter others, but in order that what really deters others, 
the threat of punishment to themselves, may not be an idle 
mockery. 

Our author's objection is only valid against either ex post facto 
laws, or laws which are in themselves unjust, independently of 
the means by which they are enforced. In all other cases the 
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offender himself, and not the legislator, is responsible for the 
which falls upon him by his voluntary breach of a just law. 

We may add, that if the principles laid down by our author 
constitute a valid objection to the existing notions of ‘punishme ut. 
they apply with exactly the same force to his own system of 
banishment to a particular place. If what he acknowle dges to 
be ‘the fundamental principle that should govern the criminal 
code of weg | enlightened state, viz. protection of person and 
property,’ p. 23, will justify the infliction of the smallest atom of 
pain upon offenders, it will justify the infliction of any amount 
necessary for the end; unless such as would outweigh all the 
benefits of which the security of person or property is “the cause. 
The only right by which soc iety is warranted in inflic ‘ting any pain 
upon any human creature, is the right of self-de fence ; and if 
this will justify it in interfering with the natural liberty of its 
offending members, by the degree of coercion implie ‘d in removing 
them to the reformatory and keeping them there, it will warrant 
any greater degree of coercion which may be found necessary to 
pr otect the innocent part of the community against their encroach- 
ments. On any other principle, instead of relegating offenders 
to a particular’ part of the country, or tendering to them the 
alternative of voluntary exile, the utmost rights of honest people 
would extend no further than to remove out of harm’s way, by 
going into exile themselves. But this is merely being sc rupulous 
in the W rong place. If we were attacked by robbers or savages, 
and in danger of our lives, no one ever questioned our right to 
defend ourselves even to the death of the assailant; and we 
cannot conceive a greater piece of inconsistency than, edunittine 
this, to deny us the liberty of declaring beforehand to all robbers, 
that if they attack us we will put them to death. No doubt if 
we can protect ourselves as effectually with less evil to them, it 
is our duty to do so; and we ought to try the experiment in all 
Ways which afford a chance of success, ‘before we give it wp as 
hopeless. But our right to punish, is a_ branch of the universal 
right of self defence ; and it is a mere subtlety to set up any (lis- 
tinction between them. 

Some of the author's minor suggestions are well deserving of 
the attention of an enlightened legislature. We would notice in 
particular his idea of restraining juvenile delinquency by holding 
the parents legally responsible instead of the children. 
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CHATTERTON. 


Crav.ep in poverty, the poet child 

Drank in affliction from his mother’s breast ; 
No pageant hail’d the birth of Chatterton ; 
The parent’s pangs descended to her boy : 
He grew a pale and melancholy child, 
Without a playmate, lone and uncaress‘d, 
"Mid the drear solitude of busy towns ; 

And the worst solitude—of friendlessness., 


Strange fancies stirr’d within him, and high hopes, 
Day dreams of glory, those resplendent visions 
That either make or mar the greatest minds : 
Then want and sorrow tried him ; and the sting 
Of vulgar scorn ; or, what is worse, proud pity 
Wounded his spirit: and his cheek grew paler ; 
Pale ’twas before with watching, now with want ; 
His lip was ashy; but his eye beam'‘d on, 

In its unearthly brightness. 


His brain outgrew his strength, 
The giant tenant burst its narrow cell, 
And madness follow’d : 
Famine was withering him: death is nought 
Where life is agony ; he dard and died. 
Then strangers came, to wonder, not to pity, 
To gaze on his cold corse with colder eyes, 
The mock tribunal and the pauper's doom, 
A workhouse funeral and a parish pall ; 
His form unfollow’d to its tombless grave, 
His loss unwept by any kindred eye ; 
What reck’d his spirit of a wrong like this ? 
His cenotaph was built in human hearts, 
Genius his ’scutcheon ; fame his epitaph. 


When veil'd in death, and Lush'd in the long sleep, 
That heart lay still’d for ever; then the voice 

Of rank hypocrisy could raise its wail, 

And the rich vulgar cry, with ill-feign’d pity, 
‘Tad he applied to us.’ Liars and slaves ! 

Mid all the parasites, who prate of crime 

And blame that ‘lonely boy,’ not one had giv’n 

A mite, to save the soul they dar’d to doom, 


When twilight throws 
Its soft veil o’er the earth; when the pale moon 
Sleeps on the broad blue bosom of the sky, 
And my soul, tranquillized by silence, breaks 
The thrall of worldliness, 1 think of him, 
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That meteor light that should have been a sun, 

His woes, his wants, his hopes, and his despair ; 

And feel thaé spirit dwells in some fair star, 

Lone in its brightness and its purity. 

This were a dreary world without the hope, 

That the heart-wounds of earth are heal’d in heav’n, 
Wituiam Leman Reoe, 
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The Edinburgh Dinner.—Farewell to the last of the Romans. 
The Edinburgh festivities may be regarded as the vade in pacem 
of Karl Grey’s political life. They are his ‘lightening before 
death,’ and with him dies patrician whiggism.  Plebeian whig- 
gism had long preceded it to the tomb. Earl Grey was an 
aristocrat, and there are no more aristocrats, at least none worth 
notice, of the same species. The men of family and fortune; 
barriers between the king and the people, limiting the prerogative ; 
while they upheld the authority of the one, and _ patronizing, 
while they repressed the other; high-minded, and yet narrow- 
minded, with a lofty sense of personal honour, but with no broad 
views of the morality of utility; willing to be the friends, but 
scorning to be the brothers of their countrymen ; and holding, as 
of perfectly equal importance, the privileges of an order, and the 
rights of a nation: these persons are vanishing as a political class, 
and Karl Grey is their last man; and, like Campbell's ‘ Last 
Man,’ he may die predicting his own immortality. He has done 
his work, and the reform legacy of Whig aristocracy, bequeathed 
upon its death-bed, is a very improveable inheritance for the 
community. The question of parliamentary reform, half a cen 
tury ago, made the reputation of Charles Grey, the oppositionist; 
and the Reform Act is that by which history will ever distinguish 
Karl Grey’s administration. He was exactly the man to effect an 
organic change in government, and to effect no more. It was 
just and right, he thought, that so much should be done for the 
people, and there his comprehension stopped, and well is it for 
his fame, that no prospect of prolonged power, or public exertion, 
can how open before him, to entangle him in a vain, bitter contest 
with the democracy, whose bonds he loosed. His honour, integ- 
rity, firmness, and love of justice, none can doubt. They were 
the qualities required for the one great good which he was born 
to achieve, and which he has achieved. Let that be the brightness 
of his setting sun, and may the popular acclamations o! Scotland, 
which were the last prolonged echo of the whole empire’s shout 0 
gratitude, linger unbroken in his ears, till they hear no longer. 
This celebrated dinner, which was eaten by the Scotch, who were 
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present, before it began, has been so well digested, since it was 
done, by the English who were absent, that we are little inclined 
to say more about it; the less so, as we make holiday this month 
from. polities. The fashion of. political dinners seems likely to 
prevail through the recess ; so ‘much the better for the newspa- 
pers; there is cholera also to help them; they will get very 
well on through the dead and dining season, and we need ‘take 
no note ;? nor shall we, except just to quote and put on record 
the most notable and encouraging words uttered on this occasion ; 
we mean those of Lord Durham. ‘They are those of the future 
premier; and soon be it so. 


‘My noble and learned friend (Lord Brougham) has been pleased 
to give some advice, which I have no doubt he deems very sound, to 
some classes of persons—I know none such—who evince too strong a 
desire to get rid of ancient abuses, and fretful impatience in awaiting 
the remedies of them. Now I frankly confess that I am one of those 
persons who see with regret every hour which passes oyer the existence 
of recognised and unreformed abuses. I am, however, perfectly willing 
to accept the correction of them as deliberately as our rulers, and my 
Noble Friend among them, can wish; but on one condition, and on one 
condition alone—that every measure should be proposed in conformity 
with those principles for which we all contend. I object to the compro- 
mise of opinions, not to the deliberation of what they should be. I 
object to the clipping and paring, and mutilating, which must inevitably 
follow any attempt to conciliate enemies who are not to be conciliated— 
and who thus obtain an advantage, by pointing out the inconsistencies 
of which you are guilty in abandoning your friends and your principles, 
and attribute the discontent felt on this score to the decay or dearth of 
liberal principles. Against such policy, I, for one, enter my protest, as 
pregnant with mischief—as creating discontent where enthusiasm 
would otherwise exist—as exciting vague hopes in the bosoms of our 
adversaries which can never be realized, and as placing weapons in the 
hands of those who use them to the destruction of our best interests.’ 


A Married Man, and the Father of a Family. —The moral phi- 
losophy of the Bench, as expounded from time to time, by judicial 
and magisterial teachers, ought to be collected and presented to 
the publie in a scientific form, traced up to its principles and 
down te its consequences, We have just been reading the rebuke 
administered to the prosecutor of a wretched woman, whom he 
had accompanied, and who robbed him, while in a state of in- 
toxication. ‘The rebuke turns upon the point of the viciousness of 
his conduct, * he being a married man, and the father of a 
family,’ which point is enforced with much solemnity. What is 
the inference but that, if he had been an unmarried man, and 
the son of a family, his conduct would have been comparatively 
venial, And this implication is really a prevalent species of 
morality. Lord Brougham made a broad distinction between 
the virtue of a nobleman’s son, and that of a nobleman’s daughter, 
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And the middle classes perceive a similar difference between the 
virtuousness of a married man, and of an unmarried man, Woe 
do not object to the censure of the former, but to the palliation of 
the latter. This toleration has a most debasing effect upon 
character; such distinctions tend to merge moral purity in con- 
ventional propriety. A course of life, fashioned by these ethics, 
begins with a youth of profligacy, and ends in an age of decency, 
hypocrisy, and cant. 


S. T. Coleridge——Our publication of two original letters of 
the late poet, last month, has occasioned our being favoured with 
the following from a Correspondent, by whom it is authenticated 
to us. It relates to the celebrated scheme of Pantisocratical 
Emigration, and was addressed to Mr, Charles Heath, of Mon- 
mouth, under date of 29th August, 1794 :— 

* Sir, 

* Your brother has introduced my name to you, I shall therefore offer 
no apology for this letter. A small but liberalized party have formed 
a whens of emigration on the principles of an abolition of individual 
property. Of their political creed, and the arguments by which they 
support and elucidate it, they are preparing a few copies—not as meaning 
to publish them, but for private distribution. In this work they will 
have endeavoured to prove the exclusive justice of the system and its 
practicability; nor will they have omitted to sketch out the code of 
contracts necessary for the internal regulation of the society; all of 
which will of course be submitted to the improvements and approbation 
of each component member. As soon as the work is printed, one or 
more copies shall be transmitted to you. Of the characters of the 
individuals who compose the party, I find it embarrassing to speak ; 
yet, vanity apart, [ may assert with truth, that they have each a sul- 
ficient strength of head to make the virtues of the heart respectable ; 
and that they are all highly charged with that enthusiasm which results 
from strong perceptions of moral rectitude, called into life and action 
by ardent feelings. With regard to pecuniary matters it is found neces- 
sary, if twelve men with their families emigrate on this system, that 
2000/. should be the aggregate of their contributions ; but infer not 
from hence that each man’s quota is to be settled with the littleness of 
arithmetical accuracy. No; all will strain every nerve, and then I trust 
the surplus money of some will supply the deficiencies of others. The 
minutiae of topographical information we are daily endeavouring to 
acquire; at present our plan is, to settle at a distance, but ata con- 
venient distance, from Cooper’s Town on the banks of the Susquehannah. 
This, however, will be the object of future investigation. For the time 
of emigration we have fixed on next March. In the course of the 
Winter those of us whose bodies, from habits of sedentary study or 
academic indolence, have not acquired their full tone and strength, 
intend to learn the theory and practice of agriculture and carpentry, 


according as situation and circumstances make one or the other con 
venient. : 


¢ Your fellow Citizen, , 
* Jesus College, Cambridge, OS. T. Conenipar, 
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The Wandering Jew.—Ancient Pistol, eating the leek and 
cursing, is no bad picture of the ‘Times’ and the Freach drama 
entitled as above. In the broad sheet of the 24th September, 
there are four columns of analysis and extract of this play, intro- 
duced, interlarded, and wound up with vehement denuneiations 
of its € elaborate blasphemy, gross filthiness, and infamous im- 
moralities.’ ‘There is, indeed, this difference, that Pistol swallowed 
the leek under the constraining influence of the Welchman’s 
cudgel; but the ‘Times’ disgorges dramatic * blasphemy’ under 
no cudgelling, save that of its own desire to please its readers. 
And the ‘Times’ rightly judges that they would be gratified both 
by the extracts and the condemnation. It was thus that © Don 
Juan’ was read and reprobated. The union of grossness with 
hypocrisy is the disgusting characteristic of one section of English 
society. The French public go to see this drama; the English 
critic publishes large portions of it, for the especial reading of 
those whose expressed sympathy in the censure is assumed. 
Which is the worst? For ourselves, we more respect the man 
who eats a leek, avowing that he likes it, than him who, un- 
cudgelled, eats the leek, swearing that he loathes it. Why serve 
up a dish so * peculiarly revolting?’ Only because the traiteur 
knew his customers. 

We have seen nothing of the drama but from this version of it. 
The old and well-known story seems to be got up with all that 
extravagant daring which characterizes a portion of modern 
French literature. Satan and the archangel Michael are 
amongst the dramatis persone; but the writer has (with for- 
bearance, for one of his school,) not introduced other personages 
who are not unknown to the ancient mysteries. ‘The plot extends 
from the crucifixion to the day of judgment inclusive; or rather, 
perhaps, we should say, ‘ the day after.’ Still, with one or two 
exceptions, the action belongs, not to religion itself, but to what 
would be generally allowed by intelligent believers in this country 
to be a sort of mythological appendage to religion. ‘The critic 
seems to assume that some peculiar profanity is connected with 
the dramatic form of composition. The oratorio is not profane, 
we suppose ; for choristers sing, in our cathedrals, the Jewish de- 
rision of the Saviour’s sufferings; and even the words of Deity in 
creation and judgment. The Epic form is not profane; for no 
English critic will sacrifice ‘Paradise Lost,’ even to put down 
the French stage. ‘The dramatic exhibition of the supernatural 
is not profane in England, for that would glance even upon 
Shakespeare. Nay, the Romance is not profane; for out of 
this very story has a romance been manufactured and published 
by an eminent clergyman of the Church of England, an ex- 
pounder of the Revelations; and who (of course, neither for his 
Tory principles nor his family relationship, but for his religious 
acquirements,) has been honoured with the patronage of the 
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keeper of the King’s conscience, and therefore of the nation’s 
piety. ‘The romance was so dull, that it died. The drama seems 
to have more in it; and the ‘Times’ has done something to make 
it live. Its censures are something like the exclamation of the 
Puritan :—‘ If I were one of the wicked, how I should like thee 
O thou abominable creature!’ We will not say the play is not 
profane till we know more of it; but we are quite sure that the 
rebuking and extracting, together, are a good specimen of the 
twaddling hypocrisy by which some people in this country think 
to impose upon others, like a gourmand abusing, with a farcical 
mixture of truth and falsehood, the unwholesome but savoury 
dish which he purposes to preserve for his own especial and ex- 
clusive gluttonizing. 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Hampden in the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. Svo. 


‘A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot get 
subsistence from his parents, and if the society po Not want his labour, 
has no claim, of right, to the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has 
no business to be where he is. At nature’s mighty feast, there is no 
vacant cover for him. She tells him to begone, and will quickly execute 
her own orders.’ 

So wrote the reverend author of the ‘ Essay on Population,’ and 80 
printed he in his first edition ; and we have ever regretted, that, unless 
explicitly retracted, the paragraph should have been withdrawn in the 
subsequent publication of his book. 

Here and there we see an economist of another stamp, busily pro- 
pounding his schemes ; making it his occupation to disturb the tran- 
quillity of nature’s banquet, by insinuating, that, as there is such facility 
of production, it requires only an improved mode of distribution to 
enable each one to pay for his dinner ;—who, seeing and knowing 
with what comparative equality the intellectual gifts of nature are dis- 
pensed, groans over the contemplation of the ignorance and vice which 
everywhere abound, — producing and produced by misery equally 
prevalent ;—actually imagine that the great masses of mankind are 
unfairly dealt with, while they are placed in circumstances, which, toa 
certainty, must cause the total neglect and misuse of their noblest 
powers ;—and goes so far as to imagine the possibility of improving the 
arrangements of society, without injury to any, so as to give to each 
human being, not the power of improvement, but improvement itself, 
consequent on the defined and certain influence of the favourable cit 
cumstances in which all may be placed; not the power of procuring @ 
demand for the heavy labour of his weary days, but such an equitable 
participation in the wealth that is created on all sides, as shall enable 
a less proportion of that labour to supply, most liberally, all his wants, 
and thus to produce a degree of happiness of which the world is hitherto 
unknowing. a : 

Of this class is the author of ‘ Hampden in the Nineteenth ts 
He is devoted to the improvement of his species, moral, intellectual, an 
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physical ; he sees in human nature a capacity for this improvement, and 
for the enjoyment of the happiness consequent thereon. Not having 
before his eyes the fear of an excessive population, ‘ pressing on the 
subsistence fund,’'—dleploring the present heavy lot of the labouring 
classes, and comparing it with the increased and increasing facility of 
production, he thinks, like the Useful Knowledge Society, that * the 
labourers being many, they ought to be lightly tasked,’ * wielding and 
rejoicing in the perfected forces of nature, managed and controlled by 
that which distinguishes man from all other animals—his reason. ™ 
These opinions our author has long declared. He has, at various times, 
given tothe world his reflections ; and always, as at present, in the 
spirit of mild earnestness and overflowing kindliness. 

Convinced of the perfectibility of the human character, he thinks, 
naturally enough, that its advancement can be secured only by the 
prevalence of circumstances very different from those which at present 
prevail,—and his speculations turn directly to the system known as 
cooperative. 

In this work, the waited interests principle is blazoned forth in two 
handsome-looking octavo yolumes, got up in a style of elegance, de- 
corated with well-executed engravings, and fitted for a place either in 
the library or the drawing-room. 

[t should be premised, that the Hampden of the nineteenth century has 
noc onnexion aiuoete with him of the seventeenth ; and, indeed, his pur- 
suits, and his turn of mind, being co totally dissimilar, we are at a loss to 
divine the motive for choosing a name, which, at first sight, seems as if 
it meant something. ‘The work consists of the sayings and doings of 
three friends, who, having made up their own minds as to the deformity 
of the existent systems, resolve to leave no stone unturned in order to 
promote similar convictions in the minds of others. They therefore, 
singly or in company, seek the presence, and claim the attention of the 
magnates of the land; and the ‘ colloquics’ that ensue, form the staple 
of the work—not the whole of it—for there is a sort of rambling story 
threaded through it, to which the various scenes are appended, so as 
to form a continuous, though not a very connected narrative. Such a 
plan gave great latitude to the author, and the suecessive incidents 
embrace conversations with Dr. Howley, then Bishop of London, Dr. 
Chalmers, the Duke of Wellington, Lords Brougham and Eldon, sir R, 
Peel, Messrs. M‘Culloch, Malthus, Hume, and Attwood, cum multis 
aliis; and the style of the intercommunications may often vie with 
that of Landor in his ‘ Imaginary Conversations.’ 

Each chapter is devoted, with more or less of defined intention, to 
some venue or division of ‘the Errors and Improvement of Society,’ 
With Dr. Howley the subject discussed is the increase of crime; with 
Malthus, it is the theory of population ; with lord Brougham, it is 
national education ; with Southey, the subject is a defence of the sys- 
tem of united interests, in answer to some remarks which occur in the 
* Colloquies’ of the laureate. A visit to Manchester elicits some harrow- 
ing descriptions of the factory-labour of young children. The author of 
the * Revolt of the Bees,’ too, feels himself obliged to imagine the 
existence of a community of equally-participating producers ; such a 
society is represented by an interesting character,—Vela, a Peruvian 


* Results of Machinery, p. 194. 
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missionary, a denizen of a happy valley ; a real El Dorado, which, 
however, we sadly fear ‘no man can find,’ as yet, be his maps ever so 
correct, or his researches ever so careful! In this secluded retreat, it 
seems, is fixed a colony of the ancient ‘ children of the sun,’ who escaped 
from the devastation of Pizarro and his christian murderers, and have 
there resided ever since, under the mild sway of the descendants of the 
Incas. 

But Vela is not a simple admirer, fresh from a paradise of ignorants. 
He belongs to a community, who, though unknown to the world, are 
not themselves unknowing. With care and secrecy their sovereigns 
have, from time to time, by means of emissaries dispatched for the 
purpose, possessed themselves of the sciences of the European world ; and 
improving these advantages for the equal benefit of all, the people enjoy 
an advanced state of civilization ; so that Vela, who has sojourned some 
months at Lima, in the especial society of an English baptist missionary, 
is qualified, by his familiarity with our language and our literature, to 
take his station, in the first circles, as an intelligent foreigner ; and his 
inquiries and remarks have suflicient nazveté to give them raciness, 
Without the wearisomeness of perpetual wonderment and blunderment. 

The grand position of our author’s heroes is, that the present state 
and condition of society is based in error; that this is evinced and 
declared by the misery and moral degradation that every where prevails; 
—that to permit the effectuation of any radical improvement, a grand 
intellectual advancement must be made by the people in general ; that 
the human race, being ‘clay in the potter’s hands,’ their actions the 
result of the circumstances with which they are surrounded,—the charac- 
ter of the individual formed for and not by him,—it is necessary, above 
all things, to commence by providing a better arrangement of circum: 
stances for the individual, Infant schools are especially affected, and 
the theory of example and imitation carefully developed. 

But it is time we closed our remarks ; and we will conclude with the 
conclusion of the work. Hampden, who succeeds to a pecrage, and 
takes his seat in the House of Lords, after various disappointments, 
determines to devote his time and talents to the carrying on of plans 
for the gradual and eventual improvement of the human race, Le 
resolves to convert his noble mansion into ‘a seminary for the children 
of the aristocracy,’ of all ages.* | 

‘The right wing of the house will be devoted to an infant boarding school, 
and to the reception of children as soon as they can walk, and perhaps earlier. 
Boys and girls, under an unremitting moral superintendence, shall be edu- 
cated together, without any distinction :—they shall, themselves, devote much 
attention to the conduct of the younger children, and become the chief 
directors of large parochial and infant schools for the poor in our own 
neighbourhood. They’ shall also, accompanied by experienced persons, be 
particularly attentive to the poor themselves, suggesting improvements 1m 
their gardens and cottages; so that, while they are thus advancing in moral 
education, they will ameliorate the condition of society.—Vol. u. page 274. 

In order to pursue these plans, Lord Hampden resolves to resign his 
honours and his seat as an hereditary legislator. This determination 
he puts in practice, and the work concludes with his farewell speech, 
which generally recapitulates and condenses the aim and tendency of 


* It may be not amiss to observe, that this part is scarcely fiction, the author 
of the work having himself appropriated his residence at Hanwell to au ‘ Academic 
Justitution,’ for carrying into effect his scheme of moral and intellectual education. 
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the whole. The following are some of the latter paragraphs in this 


speech :— 

o** * * You, my lords, may be compelled to abolish tithes, and the 
people will not be relieved ;—you may reduce taxation, and their wants will 
not be supplied ;~-you may alter the currency, and commerce will not be 
improved ;—you may promote free trade until all the barriers separating 
nation from nation are destroyed, and the remuneration for labour wed// still 
decline. Scientific power, equivalent to an overwhelming supply of labour, 
will saturate all the markets of Europe ; and, directly or indirectly, reducing 
the value of every species of employment, aggravate the evils of competition 
by adding to the riches and cares of the few, and spreading, in all countries, 
more widely, poverty and misery among the many.-—Vol, it. page 350. 

‘Left, then, the youth of all classes, besides being trained in habits of 
industry, be taught that perception was given them to observe nature,— 
reflection to trace the relation of objects, imagination to relish the beauties 
and harmony of creation,—affections to be sources of enjoyment, But, 
above all, lead them, practically, to discover that the ascendeney of their 
moral and intellectual faculties is indispensably necessary to their greatest 
improvement and lasting happiness, 

* Que possit facere et servare beatum.” 
The rising generation will den be competent, in a short time, to frame and 
highly to appreciate institutions more worthy of rational beings than any 
that can be borrowed from the annals of the world.’—Page 363, 





We are indebted for the foregoing remarks to a Correspondent, whose 
coincidence in the opinions, though not his admiration of the philan- 
thropy, of the author, goes somewhat beyond our own, He has not 
adverted to a pamphiet, ‘The Critics Criticised,’ in which Mr, Morgan 
has collected the various opinions expressed in the periodicals on 
‘Hampden in the Nineteenth Century,’ and accompanied them with 
comments. In the introduction of this pamphlet he states, in reference 


to the publication itself, that 

‘Although speculations are indulged regarding the improvement and 
happiness to be enjoyed under a superior organization of society, the follow- 
ing are the only propositions demanding present consideration : 

‘That the scientific power now in rapid progress throughout Europe and 
America saturates, directly or indirectly, all the markets of labour, and con- 
sequently depresses the value of every species of employment, manual or 
mental, and deprives numbers of employment altogether. 

‘That a change of system is therefore absolutely necessary, to prevent 
confusion and anarchy. 

‘ That, as the adults of all classes have been trained and educated’under 
existing institutions, their acquired habits render them unfit for a different 
constitution of society, which must therefore be brought about gradually 


and by general consent. my 
‘That the property, rights, and privileges of all remain untouched, and 


the following measures be immediately adopted :— 

‘Ist. A better regulation of employment in manufactures, especially for 
children, 

‘2d. Employment upon Jand, for th destitute. 

‘3d. An improved system of moral education, both for rich and poor,’ 
—Page 4. 

The last of these proposals is the great thing wanted ; the first of the 
propositions is the great mistake of our Author, and the school to which 
he belongs. Its fallacy has been again and again demonstrated. It has 
been again and again proved that machinery increases, immensely, the 
demand for labour. Its destruction, instead of being that restoration 
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of the golden age, which it should be, according to our author's ro- 
position, would be such a return, through misery to barbarism, as a a 
the imagination. Can the author point out any one manuladiurs 
which the number of persons employed, has been permanently dimi- 
nished, or has not eventually increased, by the introduction of machi- 
nery ? and if not, what becomes of his leading proposition ? 





Dr. Lang’s Theory of the Polynesian Nation. 7s. Gd, 


Tue theory of the author is, that America was originally peopled from 
the South Sé¢a Islands ; and that these were colonized from the ‘ancient 
Malayan empire,’ in the island of Sumatra. This view of the origin and 
the migrations of the Polynesians is supported with much ingenuity 
and industry. Many curious correspondences between the manners, 
customs, languages, &c. of the Indians of America, of the South Sea, 
and of China, are adduced as evidence of original identity ; and, in some 
remarkable differences, are detected the dates of the supposed migra- 
tions. The first portion of the hypothesis is not improbable; but the 
second is encumbered with too much difficulty to be received as the 
solution of the old problem of the peopling of America, Civilization 
does not travel in stray canoes, feeding on human flesh by the way; 
nor can the materials of empire be drifted across the waters like the 
frame-work of a ship or galley. The founders of the Mexican state 
must have had ampler means than could have belonged to a ship- 
wrecked cargo of wandering islanders, differing in no respect from the 


e mgs 
progenitors of the New Zealand savages. 





France, Social, Literary, and Political, By H. L. Bulwer. 2 vols. 


Suoutp any body neglect these volumes, (as we hear that some persons 
are disposed to do,) merely because Henry Lytton Bulwer is not 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, they will do a foolish thing, and be punished 
as they deserve, by the act itself. In spite of some pretension, and 
some affectation, this work is rich in amusement and in information. 
We are at present only favoured with a portion of it ; and, apparently, 
it will require three or four volumes more to complete the author's plan, 
From the sketch before us, we hope this national portrait will be com- 
pleted. The epitomized view of M. Guerry’s ‘ Statistique morale de la 
France,’ particularly deserves attention. 
Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 

Mr. Gopwin cannot but write eloquently and powerfully ; and the sub- 
ject of this work is one which even a much inferior pen must have made 
interesting. Yet, though interested, we are not altogether satisfied. 
The author does not seem to have gone into it con amore, but rather 
to have treated it as moral task-work. We would rather that it had 
been within ‘the scope of this book’ ‘to show the modes in which the 
delusion acts upon the person through whom it operates.’ Mr. Godwin 
would have excelled in such an exhibition, and might have produced a 
philosophy of magical biography worthy of the author of that glorious 
romance, ‘St. Leon.’ Still we are thankful for what he has done, am 
feel the truth of his apology for not doing more, viz. that he loves ‘1n 
the foremost place, to contemplate man in all his honours, and all the 
exaltation of wisdom and yirtue.’ 
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Jepththa’s Daughter, a@ Dramatic Poem. By W. J. Chapman, 
Some passages in this drama may claim the praise of pure sentiment and 
agreeable versification ; but as a whole we cannot admire either its passion 
or its poetry. The following extract from the preface has, in our appre- 
hension, more of the latter quality than any portion of the poem itself. 
We give it as a favourable introduction to the author :-— 

‘Ever and anon, in the history of the Church, we meet with the names of 
remarkable women, who, like the chaste tree, spread sweetness around 
them, and were lovely in their lives; pearls of price and blossoms of hope 
in times of doubt and danger; types, and signs, and revealings; instinct 
with graces and filled with wisdom; whose memories skirt, at intervals, like 
lesser stars, the outline of times foregone, and who foreshow the coming of 
that glorious epoch, when the reign of Justice shall be established upog the 
earth, and woman, as a consequence thereof, be restored to her original 
equality with man. 

‘I may have failed in attempting to express the character of the maid of 
Gilead; her gentleness and her devotion; her maidenly modesty and child- 
like simplicity, shadowing lke a veil the beautiful features of pious heroism ; 
her willingness to die according to the very letter of her father’s vow, “ foras- 
much as the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of thine enemies, even of 
the children of Ammon ;” but at least a lovely vision has passed before mine 
eyes, and I have seen the lilies and the roses of Palestine, and a flower of 
exceeding beauty, Almah, the only one of her father—and am thankful.’ 

The subject is not a good one for poetry. It must either be mystified, 
or exhibited as a revolting one, which itis. ‘The attempt to idealize the 
character of a man who, even in the state of society in which Jephtha 
lived, colud make and keep such a vow, must ever be a forlorn endeavour, 





Tales of the British People. By Candida, 
The Reformed Parliament; Songs for the Many; and Miscellanies, 
By Two of the People. 
[Nasmucu as both of these publications are Radical, we sympathize in 
their spirit; but it is impossible to award our praise to their execution. 
The humour of the first is too broad, and the verse of the second too 
conventional, for our taste. A literature thoroughly imbued with anti- 
aristocratic feelings and principles, must spring up in our country ; and 
it isthe more desirable that it should bear the stamp of genuineness and 
veal refinement. If the‘ Lines’ by M.S, (one of the people), which 
have much beauty in them, were really written (¢, e. the emotions they 
express really felt) under ‘the branches of a poplar-tree,’ we confess 
ourselves at fault in our criticism. 
Milton’s Prose Works, 8vo. 25s. 

We hold it a duty to announce this cheap republication. Milton's prose 
ought to be permanent neading for the people of England. Neither its 
subjects, nor its spirit, are out of date. The Church is now what it was 
then ; and the place of a licenser of the press is filled, as far as it can be, 
So let the ancient eloquence combine with 


by the taxes on knowledge. 
Moreover, 


the modern logic to enforce the claims of mental freedom, 
it is good that humanity should be studied in such a specimen as Milton. 
The popular circulation of his works is beneficial for the national cha- 
racter, which must advance by the contemplation of the fair proportions 


of his majestic mind. 


Holland’s Inquiry into the Principles and Practice of Medicine. Vol.I, 
De. Canverr Hoxianp is already known as a physiologist, by his 
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748 Critical Notices. 


‘ Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of Organic and Animal Life,’ 
a work which contains new views on several points of considerable im. 
portance. In the present work the author endeavours to point out the 
practical bearing of some of those views, and to show in general the 
importance of making physiology the basis of medicine. Physivlogy js 
the science which investigates the actions natural to the various organs 
of the body; disease consists in some deviation from those natural 
actions ; to appreciate the deviation it is necessary to understand the 
regular course ; and this is equally indispensable, in order, with any 
degree of certainty, to discover and apply a remedy capable of changing 
the deranged to a sound state. What anatomy is to the surgeon, phy- 
siology should therefore be to the physician; but the art of anatomy is 
easily brought to a high degree of perfection, and is not difficult to be 
acquired ; whereas, of all the subjects of investigation to which the 
human mind can apply itself, physiological research is among the most 
difficult, on account of the obscurity and complexity of the conditions 
and relations of life, which constitute the subject-matter of it. Yet be- 
fore any physiological principle can be a safe guide in the practice of 
medicine, it must not only be in itself certain and clear, but it must be 
known in all its relations. Now there are not many such physiological 
principles established; and there are few physicians who are familiar 
even with those that may be considered as ascertained. The applica- 
tion of physiology to medicine must therefore at present necessarily be 
partial and imperfect; but this is no reason why the application 
should not be made as far as it can be done, and it is an indication that 
medicine is advancing from an art into a science, that the cultivators of 
it are at length beginning to be sensible of the right mode in which it 
should be studied and practised; and are anxious to turn to a useful 
account, at the bedside of the sick, whatever they may have learnt rela- 
tive to the laws of the animal economy. 

Without entering into disquisitions scarcely in place in this publica- 
tion, and at all events without a greater space than can be here allotted 
to them, it would be impossible to examine the merits of Dr, Holland's 
work. It is, however, well deserving the attention not only of the 
physiologist but of the physician; not only of the student but of the 
practitioner. Some of the principles stated in it are, to a considerable 
extent, new and sound ; are expressed with clearness and reasoned with 
acuteness, and to many medical men the applications suggested must 
appear no less novel than they really are important. The defects of the 
work are, that it is diffuse; that it abounds with repetitions ; that Its 
matter is not well arranged and digested, and that instead of once for all 
stating and developing a principle, and showing its relations, it 18 pat 
tially reasoned in one place, adverted to in a second, while promises are 
perpetually given that it will be more completely elucidated in a third. 
We think the author would greatly increase the usefulness of the re- 
maining portion of his work, if he will take pains to condense, 4 
classify, and to render as connected and complete as possible the state- 
ment and illustration of whatever principle he attempts to elucidate. 





Cornesronvents.—To C. P, One of the names mentioned will not be in the 
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NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES. 


‘ PLEASE to remember poor old Guy ! Yes, it Is come to this, 
Even those ragged urchins, who will be in at the death of the 


gunpowder plot commemoration; who will live to see the last of 


the first festival in our national calendar; who, though they 
know 
‘ No reason 
Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot,’ 


are themselves in such a state of oblivious confusion, that in the 
figure they fabricate, the attributes are blended of the Pope and 
the conspirator ; and they appeal to our compassion, in the tone 
of affectionate supplication, something like ‘ pity the sorrows of a 
poor old man,’ for this compounded horror of the tiara and the 
tinder-box. ‘The gunpowder thanksgiving is damped beyond all 
possibility of future igniting. It has missed fire for so m: uy 
vears that it will never blaze again; and the paupers in the streets, 
like the priests inthe chure hes, poorly preserve, for the sake of the 
pence, the ragged remnants of the ceremony. As a pubhe anni- 
versary, as a Hationc 1] commemoration, the 5th of November has 
now, for a long time, been dead and gone, rotten and forgotten. 
ven the Percival « No Popery’ ery could not blow up the blown- 
out embers of that grand blow-up ‘that was to have been: and in 
later'attempts, how many anti-catholic crackers have proved to be 
very harmless serpents. The feeling has passed away, and the 
fireworks follow. ‘The tar-barrel is out, and so is the beer-barrel. 
There is scarcely left the dim, cold memory of a memory. The 
festival has given up the ghost, and the ni ation has given up the 
festival, with nothing but the Irish moral for its epitaph :— 


‘ To-night’s the day, I speak it with great sorrow, 
That we were all to have been blown up to-morrow, 
Therefore beware of fires and candle-light, 

’Tis a cold frosty morning, so good night ! 


Nor are any other of our festivals in better condition. Some 
Irishmen continue to drink ‘ Glorious and immortal me mory ;’ 
(which is not another festival indeed, but the same; this being 
gifted with duplicity of deliverance ;) but they probably do not 
know whose memory they drink, and very likely suppose it to be 
their own memory, viz, of the cood things that are gone, in the 
precious days of C roppie- -catching, Protestant peculation, long 
leases of public property, and jovial jobbery all the land over, 
On the 30th of January, when extremes meet; that Janus of a 
day, which looks proud to some and penite ‘ntial to others; one 
does sometimes see a cold church with its doors open, and nothing 
going therein; and a hot calf’s head with its mouth open and a 
No, 95, 3H 
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lemon sticking therein ; but these are rare sights ; most folks take 
a juste milieu course, and seek nothing extra, either in chureh- 
service, or in dinner-service. Then there is the 29th of May 
when all that happens, is that one sometimes sees an oak-apple 
in a bumpkin’s hat, wondering how or why it got there, and quite 
as well able as the wearer to tell the reason. Besides these, there 
are only the movable festivals of each happy and glorious reign 
in succession; days chiefly marked by being holidays at the 
public offices; or by disappomted parsons, desperate of prefer- 
ment, sometimes repeating the pulpit joke, about preaching trom 
‘ sufficient for the day, is the evil thereof.’ 

Truly, for National Anniversaries, these are but a paltry bundle 
of dry sticks. ‘There is no vitality in them. They have neither 
the fun and frolic of voluntary and gladsome recollection, nor the 
dignified demeanour of high and stately ceremonial. ‘They are 
the first of April without a fool; and May-day without a queen, 
Pretty things, indeed, to show, as adornments of the pleasure- 
grounds of a people’s memory ! ‘They would disgrace a cockney’s 
garden in the suburbs. They are like the poor, dusty, shrivelled, 
withered sticks in pots, (blasphemous mockery of plants!) that 
stand, rank and file, in the lower window of some close lane in 
London, without even a telescope to look upwards for a glimpse 
of the third reflection of the sunshine, three stories above their 
heads. We know nothing, in England, of real national festivals. 
The words mean nothing in our ears. ‘They are worth less than 
even the unmeaning terms of faith without charity ; for they are 
‘sounding brass, and the tinkling cymbal.’ For us the brass 
sounds not, nor tinkle the cymbals. Our nothing is noiseless. We 
have no anniversaries. We once knew a little club that bravely 
resolved to hold four anniversaries every year; and they all proved 
right joyous ones ; but the great club of the nation has not one. 
What can be the reason? We suppose the nation does not want 
them. For where there is a demand, there is a supply, say the 
political economists: though some hungry mechanics deny the 
universality of the proposition, Certain it is, however, as the Wise 
Polonius aflirmeth, ‘ that this effect defective comes by cause. 
We should like to trace its genealogy, and ascertain whether 1 
be essential or accidental, removable or incurable. 

Is it that social enjoyment, and pageantry, and public demon 
stration, are not the Englishman's mode of showing his feelings 
or is it, that his history and experience lack the requisite st- 
mulus, in achievements of great public good, to call up the feciing 
itself from year to year ? Does he despise red-letter days, or are 
there no red-letter days in his calendar? Something of beth 
reasons may hold, perhaps. But not enough of either to show 
that he may not mend his manners, if it be an amendment. With 
all our boasted nationality, there is not much that is really na- 
tional in our pleasures, our sympathies, our interests, and our 
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recollections. Our eternal classifications have cut up the common 
feeling, and kept down or perverted the common taste, by which 
a national anniversary should be prompted and celebrated. We 
cannot endure the needful commingling of ranks, and obliteration 
of station, even for the day and the hour. At our public feasts, the 
peer must be at the he ad of the table, and Hobson below the salt. 
As to the Marchioness and Mrs. Hobson sitting at the same 
table, even if it were a mile long, that never entered the wildest 
conceptions of an English imagination. ‘Then, who ever saw a 
public banquet well got up in this country? A stiff portrait of the 
hero of the day, with { wo boughs of withered laurel stuck on each 
side, at the upper end of the room; at the other end, a tri ans- 
parency of the uncouth and unmeaning figures called his * arms ; 
wind instruments blowing away over the door: a fellow with a 
stentorian voice behind the chair, bawling away all meaning or 
fecling from what are called toasts or sentiments: that’s what we 
reckon getting up a public dinner. As for all the rest, the rejoic- 
ings of our men, are like the education of our boys, cram, cram 
for ever, In France, open theatres mark public holidays : but do 
you think Mr. Middle-class Wiggins would go to an open theatre, 
fo say nothing of his wite and f; unily, ( he has di wughte ‘I's, ) with all 
the riff-raff, on a no- pay night ? And then a procession ; only 
think of the If nglish nation as now constituted, walking in a pro- 
cession | W hy, it would require as many marshals and’ heralds at 
arms, to arrange them for the purpose, as there now are parsons 
and lawyers. It would be a great loss of time besides. We 
will do nothing that can lovel distinctions. But whatever is 
national, must level distinctions; therefore, any national festivity 
is as intolerable as eating fish at Dover on a Saturday. All fish 
pane near Dover, comes to London on every day in the week, 
except Saturday, when, as Sunday in London holds no fish-mar- 
ket, you may have it at Dover, fine, fresh, and ¢ heap; and conse- 
que ntly, no respectable person eats it, as it would be no distinction 
from the common: ulty ; and distinctions must be kept up. We 
see no prospect of creat national anniversaries and festivals, till 
two changes shall have taken place, one of whic th is going on, and 
the other is coming on. We shall spec ify: first, the re must be 
a wider diffusion amongst us, of enjoyme nt in the arts; of taste ; 
of poetical appreciation of the grand and the pictorial. Public 
celebrations, to be worth any thing, are the poetry which e xpresses 
a nation’s feeling, and which reacts upon that feeling. They 
have hitherto obtained most in a state of society whic hh precedes 
thie one in whic h we are at pre sent. The Cc ivilization whie h results 
from commerce, and the greater division of labour, is not poetical 
in its character. It vite poetry and nationality 10 abeyance 
together, Were the modern Jews possessed of Palestine, there 
would be no such doings, as in the days of their ancestors. The 


temple processions ; the chorusses of the Levites; the grand 
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gatherings, at Jerusalem, from all the country, at Pascal and 
Pentecost, would be dead forms, and want the vitality of the 
antique enthusiasm. And so is the Catholic religion outworn in 
furope. Its spell is broken; much more by commerce, than by 
Protestantism. But we are hastening towards another stage. TI 
is ouly for a time that the artisan is less poetical than the savage, 
With the progress of intelligence, he must become much more so. 
He already begins to feel the beauty ofa statue or a painting which 
his great-great-grandfather would have worshipped, and whieh 
his grandfather would have kicked into a bonfire, in honour, as 
the squire told him, of the house of Hanover ; shouting, * Down 
with the Pope and the Pretender ; liberty and property for ever.’ 
As soon as we get beyond the time—and we are getting be- 
yond it—when the rich man gives enormous sums for a work of 
art, simply because thereby it becomes his property; and the poor 
man takes up a paving-stone to have a shy at it, because it is nol 
his property ; we shall have advanced a step towards a capacity 
for national sociality. We have not forgotten the * picture-fud- 
dles’ of the mechanics. Moreover, they have no bad notions of 
processions. They have the taste, which also thrives in America, 
for this species of exlnbition. — It is true that, in the best we have 
witnessed, indeed the only good ones, there was a deeper and 
ulterior purpose. ‘They were meant to produce the perception, 
not of poetry, but of power. And that made the poetry. Who 
that witnessed will ever forget the procession of the trades’ unions 
to petition for the remission of the sentence on the Dorchester 
convicts? There was the true feeling in that procession. ‘There 
Were no mere ornaments ; no flaring and flaunting banners ; the 
simplest insignia just served to mark and marshal the divisions. 
There were no petty arrangements to enhance the show and the 
effect. As TH. M. Williams said of the Champ de Mars, ‘The 
people, sure, the people were the sight.’ Their banner was the 
huge roll of their petition. Their only music was the ceascless 
tramp, tramp, with which their close ranks came on, ‘regular as roll- 
ing water,’ one line of living wave after another, like the billows 
when a strong steady breeze is blowing shoreward ; and in every 
face that one fixed purpose which showed that the stern pleasure 
of duty was the animating spirit of this multitudinous, but undi- 
vided body. The loungers of the club-houses, who turned out 
to laugh, looked on with a sobered demeanour, which showed 
there was a power in the passing scene to reach even the atom of 
soul which they possessed. ‘The portion of the people that could 
so marshal themselves for petitioning, when community of imte- 
rest and feeling shall have identified them with the rest of the 
nation, will be well prepared to aid in real national celebrations. 
‘ Now universal England getteth drunk’ will not be the record 
of those festivals. ” “ 
pa , | 
The second desideratum to which we referred is that of the 




















subject-matter of celebration; the events which do really make 
the hearts’ blood of the pe ople flow rapidly in their veins. Who 
cares now about such events as those the memory of which. is 
consecrated by civil and ecclesiastical authority? What pulse 
heats at, or what mind attaches any meaning to, the litanies and 
homilies thereanent, which by his Majesty’ s command are still 
appointed to be said or sung in all churches and chapels. Not 
long ago it was denied that there were more than two mem- 
bers of the court of aldermen who knew which came first, the 
Reformation, the Restoration, or the Revolution. Now, though 
there is no occasion for such ignorance of history, even amongst 
the youngest children of our lowest artisans, a much less de ‘gree 
of it than actually exists would suflice to show that neither the 


29th of May nor the Sth of November have any character of 


national commemoration. ‘What's Heeuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba ? The king’s birthday is more germane to the matter, 
because then, if we be in a proper office for an addre ‘Ss, ‘We goes 
to court and gets be-knighted.. The Americans fave an anuni- 
versary, a clorious national birthday; and the 4th of July is a 
sunshiny time. ‘They keep it well too. Their processions cost 
money, ‘and the vy can afford it. That was no class or clan victory. 
lt was no exploit of military folly. And so the entire people 
shine away in sense and sublimity, like the stars of heaven, as 
the poet describes them, glorifying God. 


‘In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice.’ 


It is the day of inde pendence e, and eve ry man, woman, and child 


is inde ‘pe ndent for the day. Jack is as ‘good as his master; that 
Is, supposing Jack is in inglish service, or else Jack bios no 
master. A high bribe was the English lady obliged to give the 


solitary hoy—the only boy she could find to birthe on that day— 
to he ‘Ip her to kill the pig, shave off his bristles, and, ‘albeit 
mused to the melting mood,’ cook it for the party whom her 
husband had invited for the 4th of July, forgetful of the general 
and Joyful turn-out of all domestic ity into public ity. It will be 
long ere English servants will come to this. And yet the Roman 
Saturnalia was a joyous time even for those very aristocratic 
republicans. But we have no 4th of July. The Reform Act 
should have created an anniversary ; but that dish was too much 
sp oiled in the cooking, and has got too cold since, to be se rved 
up for a universal feast. It is too full of imperfections, limita- 
tions, and vexations. It smacks of the taxing-man. ‘The 
grumble at not having a vote had more comfort in it than the 
uncertainties and disappointine nts that beset the frane thise. A 
dog pricking his nose in trying to get at a hedge ‘hog, scarcely 
becomes more irritated than the tormented ten- pounder before 


the revising barristers. He is in no humour for feast or frolic, 
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pageantry or procession, The Reform Act was not comprehensive 
enough for nationality. It shuts out too many of the very people 
but for whom it would never have been brought in or carried 
through. How many of the trades’ union men are voters ? And 
why should they not be?) Why not? even if it were only for the 
prevention of trades’ unions, which would scarcely exist with a 
representation that fairly included the operative classes. Brave 
and intelligent operatives! how admirably they behaved in those 
political unions without which all the Whigs in the world never 
could, nor would, have carried the Reform Bill! How firmly they 
resisted all propositions tending to break up those bodies prema- 
turely, and peril the measure, by demanding a more extended 
suffrage, even though the want of extension was the exclusion of 
themselves and the perpetuation of their own disfranchisement! 
They will have their reward yet; that is, provided they so deter- 
mine ; but waiting is not commemorating. Our tree of liberty 
has not yet borne sufficient fruit, nor spread its foliage wide 
enough for a national dance under its shelter. It is as bare as a 
may-pole, and without the garlands. But it will grow. And if the 
progress be rapid, there may be the centre of popular festivity. 
If not in this event, in what else that is political can we find 
the fitting stimulus and occasion for any such féte as it is the fate 
of America to enjoy? Public good and freedom have ever come 
to us plecemeal—here a little and there a little ; each class has 
got something in turn ; now the Church has been saved, and now 
the Catholic has been emancipated; philanthropists have obtained 
the abolition of the slave-trade, and Dissenters the repeal of the Test 
Act, and mechanies that of the combination laws: one child has 
had a penny-bun and another a slice of plum-pudding, but there 
has been no family feast. And if legislation, revolution, or reform 
have not yet marked out for us an anniversary festival, military 
glory has failed up to this time, and therefore it has failed tor 
ever, ‘The lights of Camperdown and Trafalgar have burnt out. 
Waterloo is nothing but a field-officer’s dinner ; or if it descend 
lower, it only survives in the service. The Pitt and Tox birth- 
days were always mere faction, and few will keep Wellingtons 
birthday after he is dead. Suppose the corn-laws were repealed, 
—might not that do? It might make weight if completed on 
the anniversary of the Reform Bill, like William the Third and 
glorious revolution lumped in with gunpowder-plot. . 
Our religion is too sectarian and unimaginative to be called in 
for help in this matter. ‘The Church holds those fine old build- 
ings which ié never built, as the rich hold paintings and statues. 
It has in them the possession of a corporation property, but does 
uot make them the means of public gratification. The Dissenters, 
in the pride of their poverty, made plainness a principle. In 
their growing wealth, they have not yet raised their chapels 
above that barn style of architecture which reminds them of the 
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meetings of their forefathers during the Five-mile Act. We have 
no national religious festival, for this plain reason, that whatever 
may be canted ripe the Church, we have no national religion. 
We never had; or, at least, we never have had since the Reforma- 
tion. ok atl has never been more than a party, As it 
advanced upon Popery, Puritanism advanced upon it, in public 
opinion and feeling. We keep Christmas indeed, but simp ly as 
a holiday, and with little of either memory or meaning, And 
the same may be said of Haster and W hitsuntide, The: reds an 
extra sermon in the meeting-house on ‘ the day called Christmas- 
day,’ with a protest. pe rhaps against ecclesiastical authority ; > and 
all that makes it a holy-tide at church is the holly that is tied to 
the pillars. Our Sundays are divided between the dreariness of 
fanatical sabbatariauism and the disorders of unthinking de- 

bauchery. In old times the sun used to dance on the morning 
of Kaster Sunday; he will never dance again on a Sunday morn- 
ing till he looks down upon doings whic h have in them more of 
cheerfulness, 1 rationality, and conduciveness to common instruction 
and enjoyment. 

We give it up then for the present. But when a broad and 
comprehensive right of suffrage, without a property qualification 
for the candidate, shall have given that political existence to the 
working classes which was conterred b y the Reform Bill upon the 
middle classes, who are not one jot better qualified: when, by 
ballot-voting for a time, the suffrage shall have become an unmo- 
lested and unquestioned individual right im its exercise: when 
the great social duty shall be disc -harged of providing and re quir 
Mig that every ¢ thild shall be trained for his functions as a member 
of society : when, instead of a brutalizing exclusion from artistical 
enjoyment, (architectural, pictorial, theatrical, and all other forms 
in which the sense of beauty, grandeur, harmony, can be pre 
sented to the soul,) it shall be one of the primary objects of 
political institution to diffuse as widely as possible this refining 
species of delight: when philosophy, natural and moral, instead 
of being obstructed by taxation, by college monopoly, and by the 
thousand prejudices which must give way as the antique and 
feudal framework of society breaks down and is remodelled, shall 
have fair play, in theory and practice, with the mind, manners, 
and condition of the great mass of the people: then will there be 
the taste, as there probably will have been the stimulus, for such 
celebrations as cannot now be realized. Let us wait patiently. 
Nil desperandum. Nature keeps up her holidays for all sentient 
beings; her May-days and her harvest-tides. And eventually 
nations must follow nature. 
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BUY IMAGES! 


‘Buy images!" Who ever hears the ery now-a-days without turn- 
ing to the moving miniature sculpture gallery, and looking upward 
to discover what new treasure of old art has been rendered acces. 
sible to eye and pocket? And again, when the collection has 
been thoroughly scanned, who does not turn to the itinerant 
Italian boy to read in his eyes that lesson so necessary to be 
studied in an age when an archbishop refuses sanctuary to the 
remains of a musical composer, and a magistrate a licence to a 
theatre,—that a thorough appreciation of art of every kind is one 
of the surest safeguards of the spirituality of a people. Look at 
the faces of the Itahan boys; watch their glances of expressive 
admiration—nay, affection—for the objects of their occupation; 
hear their eloquent description of the different works of art with 
which they are familiar; and then compare them with the ragged 
urchins who infest your gates, with thievish eye and harsh voices, 
crying § h-a-arth-stone ! till your ‘hearth-stane’ is no longer a 
place of quiet refuge,—and in that contrast you will have the 
whole difference between the marble of the sculptor and the 
rouch stone of the quarry,—a nation with or without the influence 
of the master-spirit which lives and breathes throughout the 
creacons of glorious art. How many of these sun-tinted dark- 
eyed wanderers from the south have we not encountered, all 
with some individual charm, some touch of spirit to animate 
their clay, as the soul of the sculptor had animated the forms 
with which their pursuit had made them acquainted. One would 
sing Venetian barcarolles, another recite portions of the © Gieru- 
salemme Liberata,’ in no very precise Italian, be it confessed ; 
but when a copy was handed to him, he has gone over stanza 
after stanza, rapidly turning the leaves, until his eye caught and 
kindled at some old known favourite, and he has wrapped hin- 
self up with the book in a state of unconscious enthusiasm, till 
the close of the admired passage has brought him back to himself, 
There was one whom we remember from amongst many others, 
who stands out more vividly than the rest. He came one early 
autumn morning; there had been a heavy rain that had after- 
wards cleared off to make the remaining day brighter from the 
contrast. The sun came out, and birds began to sing, and the 
blue of the sky was deep and clear, and soon there came a vo ce 
to match it, sounding down the grove, ‘buy images !—a cry 
never disregarded—and the travelling artist was stopped, and he 
bent his head, with its weight of white beauties, beneath the 
laburnum tree that overarched the gateway, and came smiling 
up the gravel path, and rested them upon the iron palisades ot 
the stone steps. He was freshly complexioned, a thing unusual 
to boys of his class and country. It seemed as if the rain had 
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Buy Images. 
served him like one of the garden roses. He had large, dark. 
grey eyes, with a clear white expansive forehead, a flexible 
expressive mouth, and a child-like voice, and yet so tender as to 
make itself almost pathetic in its iter Pt tones. At first he 
was somewhat shy and timid, but the first sign of sympathy 
made his eyes listen, and when he cle arly ‘wits rstood that 

veal in his voeation was appreciated, there was no limit to 

enthusiasm. He gave us an account of his birth, parentage, a 
education, the different monuments of art he had beheld, te 
ditferent impressions they had made upon himself. Tle was ® 
contirmed devotee to the Catholic religion; he seemed to love 
art the better that if was the medium through which sacred 
subjects might be illustrated. Fle entered into an animated 
detence of his faith—went over its different doctrines, one after 
the other—transubstantiation, confession, purgatory, absolution, 
—and with so much ingenuity, and at times so much feeling, 
as the circumstances might require, that he made you a convert 
to himself and a belief in his sincerity, though not to his creed. 
He deseribed the different kinds of feeling excited hy the differs 
ent persons in the ‘Trinity—tear at the lather, honour for the 
Son, and a wide wave of his hands for the Holy Ghost, meaning 
that he was all about, but that he himself was not particularly 
interested in him. ‘The Virgin Mary was his favourite; he 
clasped his hands tightly together, pressed them against his 
chest, and, with his eves filled, said, ‘I love her, oh! I love her 
like my mother! lle ente boil into an elaborate description of 
the bas-reliefs which decorate a part of the interior of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. These seemed to have attracted him as much from 
the continuity of interest in their subject (the history of Christ ) 
as from the beauty of their execution. Tle went through each 
cireumstance, and detailed with so much intelligence and quick- 
ness the different attitudes and expressions of the figures, that 
he not only realized the work of the artist, but carried you to the 
scene itself. There was a singular simplicity with all this, at 
times approaching to the ludic rous. In his deseription of the 
temptation in the wilderness, he gave Satan with a look of coax- 
ing eajolery, s saying, ‘Come, now, you must be hungry!’ and 
the t taunt of the Jews at the crucifixion with a grinning laugh 
and a deriding finger—* Ah, hah! you up there, you no save 
vourself! which, although somewhat too familiar for our precon- 
ceived notions, had too much of graphic truth in them to be 
resisted. ‘The tears were frequently im his eves, and when de- 

scribing a groupthe dise iples weeping round the body of their 

master—he said, “Oh, how it make me cry! [no ery if T lose 
all them’ | (pomting to his tray of treasures ), ‘but | ery at that, I 
ery at that. His genuine earnestness sup Pe ssecl every inclina- 
tion to risibility. "Once; when his manner in dese ‘ription had 
raised a smile in one who could not thoroughly appreciate him, 
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he said, * You are not a good Christian if you laugh at that : 
and when money was offered him by way of conciliation, he 
looked proudly at it and refused until it was pressed upon him, 
and then said, ‘1 take it for the box,’ meaning the poor-box at 
his chapel. He came again and again—at last he disappeared, 
and we have since heard from another of the fraternity that poor 
Piorotti is dead. 

Ife who told us was a complete contrast to our old favourite 
Calm, controlled, dignified, almost proud, he did not carry the 
‘gallery,’ like his predecessor, but a box of medallions, which he 
bore under his arm, apparently with a full consciousness of their 
worth and his own. He did not kindle at the praise bestowed 
upon them, but simply bowed his head as if to approve the judg- 
ment. Oh! the inexhaustible treasure of beauty which that 
small square box contained! In that limited space what a con- 
centration of genius! what exquisite current coin of the realm of 
mind! and with what a charm gifted—the best of all—that they 
are accessible both to rich and poor! What a world of asso- 
ciation lies in the compass of four inches! ‘Take tor examples 
the * Morning’ and + Night.” What a host of thoughts, feelings, 
and impressions are written upon those two small circular tablets! 
‘Morning,’ bounding forth from her gorgeous eastern chamber, 
scattering roses bright as the crimson with which it is drapened, 
and sweet as the lips which, half opened, are hymning praise to 
the Spirit of Good who has bidden her go forth to gladden the 
hearts of the children of men. You fancy the air filled with 
sweet sounds. ‘There is the upspringing song of the lark ; there 
is the distant low of awakening cattle: there are insects imu 
merable, each and all lifting up the different voices with which 
Nature has gifted them, to herald the Morning on her way. 
The flowers lift up their heads to greet her, and, as she moves 
onward, it seems but to create fresh music —to call forth sweeter 
perfume. ‘The very excess of exhilaration brings soberness. 
There is the coming day so bright and joyous ; what will be its 
close? What sights may it behold in its journey? What clouds 
may cross its path ? what heavy tears may clescend to dim its 
brightness? And melancholy would come, but for that gentle 
‘Night,’ who, with quiet drooping head, silent wings, folded 
drapery, bids the weary children of men come rest upon her 
bosom, and, clasped in her protecting arms, there torget the 
‘cark and care’ which followed in the track of her more radiantly 
uprising sister. There is * Leander’-—so wondrous in ifs power ¢' 
differing expression, by a momentary change of position. Hold 
it thus—it is Leander urging his way through the mighty waters, 
his head erect above them, his shoulder strongly and bravely 
heaving them aside, to make for himself an ocean-path: bis 
hair is streaming on the breeze,—but what are winds or wave> 
to him? he heeds them not-—his steadfast eye is fixed on the 
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beacon-lamp burning from the turret, and it bids him onward 
to bask in brighter beams from the eyes of her who is waiting to 
light him into the world of love, which alone to him is life, One 
little horizontal movemeut—it is Leander still—he has struggled 
in vain, for there is no longing springing hope to light him‘ on 

ward, and each unwilling efort has borne him away from the 
beacon in the watch-tower. ‘The shoulder is powerless, the head 
thrown back, the eyes upturned in one longing lingering farewell 
to the bght of his life; ; the hair floats loose! ly on the waters, as if 
already incorporate with them. Some ocean-deity is taking him 
to her arms. Fly, Hero, to your turret- window! le ‘ap into the 
depths below, with him who was your own on earth, and there 
mingle in a new existence in the caves that lie beneath the dee aD 
blue waters! And what is this? Is it * Love lamenting’ over the 
loss of one of his renowned heroes ? No, hot so deep a oriel, 
Ile is flying from his first rebuke,—one hand shading his weep- 
ing eyes, the other listlessly hensive his untfed toreh; but there 
is health and vigour in the graceful limbs. Gro, caunbon' thee ! 
there is vet hope— come back in stre eth and gladness !—That 
he will—and you are not quite sure whether he may not be 

already smiling under that litthe hand, and about to turn round 
upon the instant, with a face like April’s, that child of the year, 
half smiles, half tears. 

The word * child,’ recalls an effect once produced by the sight 
of a copy, in medallion, of Raphael's * Paul preaching at Athens.’ 
We met accidentally with two children, who had been shut oul 
from all access to works of art. They had been born in a country, 
and with circumstances around them, to keep a taste for them 
entirely unfostered. Their education had been good ; their minds 
had been cultivated to the full extent those circumstances allowed. 
They had, with the early habit of self-dependence, acquired a 
certain coldness of manner, that confined all their expression of 
admiration to a simple verbal approval. ‘There was no kindling 
eye, no glowing cheek, no animated movement, A calmness un- 
accustomed to “youth, and almost provoking to a more enthu- 
silastic, though older temperament, possessed all they said or did. 
Curtosities, knick- knacks and numerous etcetera were shown to 
them one after the other, but the eternal ‘ yes’ or ‘ no,’ or a cold 
common-sense remark, was all that could be extracted. At last 
the medallions were produced, and the copy of the cartoon was 
the first. There was a rush, and a shout—yes, a shout; and the 
two little heads bent over the white tablet, and the eyes flashed, 
and the cheeks crimsoned, and their words came thick and fast, 
as each fresh object was disc ‘covered. We were friends for ever. 
At last they seemed exhausted with excess of admiration, and 
remained silent, but. still gazing intently into the depths of that 
wonderful world of the human mind, as if they would not leave 
it till all its recesses were explored. It was a tribute, of which 
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Raphael might have been proud—and their mother also: for 


where is the highest triumph of art, unless there be the corre- 
sponding spirit in others to recognise and be improved by it. 
These children felt the influence of the true and the beautiful, 
though as yet unable to explain why they felt it. The simple 
dignity of Paul’s figure, the rich, yet light drapery that envelopes 
it, the strong vitality of lofty purpose in the attitude, its contrast 
with the cold, hard, silent statue of Mars, seen on its pedestal in 


the back-ground—marking the holier triumph of the gospel of 


peace over the unhallowed might of war—the differing expres- 
sions in the faces of the listening group—positive disapprobation 


—gloomy murmuring—dogged attention—inward thought—half 


awakened conviction—earnest admiration—all worked up with 
the most consummate power and grace in the choice of expres- 
sion, the adjustment of attitude, the arrangement of drapery ; ne 
one single error in detail to mar the magnificence, the one grand 
design; all this was felt, and to this was accorded the willing 
and enthusiastic homage which ingenuity had failed to call forth. 
From this they passed to others, to excite fresh admiration, and 
call forth new expressions of delight. It seemed to open a new 
world to them. The poets, sculptors, painters, and the other 
ereat, though less glorious, rulers of the world, with whom history 
had made them familiar, were hailed with delight. [t was the 
poetry of education infused into the prose. Here was art fulfilling 
its true destination. Art, loved for itself alone, becomes a selfish 
dereliction of the care and tendance which all excelling minds 
owe to others who may be less highly gifted. It is the lavish 
expenditure of time and thought on the lifeless image, while the 
living breathing creature is languishing for the help which 1s 
denied it. We deny not to those who are labourers in the holy 
vocation of working out the redemption of man from a debasing 
unspiritualizing thraldom, moments, nay, hours of enjoyment, 
in gazing on the forms and faces that have remained, from time 
to time, as promises of future glory. ‘There may the unrequited 
love, the baffled hope in wearied and worn hearts, turn for refuge 
from the thought of what man has been to them, to the hope o! 
what he may become for others; or there find an anodyne of for- 
getfulness in gazing at beauty that cannot betray, or strength that 
cannot tyrannize; and there let the master-spirits of art be stimu- 
lated to nobler creations ; suited to the rapidly progressing spit 
of our times; taking fire from the altar of gemius, to create, 1m 
turn, a purer, brighter flame, than has ever yet been kindled, 
Who speaks of the high and palmy state of the arts having 
departed for ever? There is yet ample scope for mightier achieve- 
ments than they have yet attained. ‘They are in a state of repose, 
but they will-veawaken to a more glorious and beautiful ex- 
istence than they have heretofore known. The antique rig vu 
appealed to the human intellect, while it left the human heart 
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untouched, and there is yet a vew and wider field of influence in 
the developement of soul and expression, of which the ancients 
caught only remote glimpses. Beautiful ageney of the mind of 
man! that can transform even the marble of the rock into an in- 
strument to soften and refine the heart of man. Who speaks of 
the high and palmy state of the arts having departed for ever? 
They are now nearer to that state than in the most glorious days 
of olden Greece, or in the times when Lorenzo the Magnificent 
fostered the genius of art in whatever form she might approach 
him. Their palmy state is when, added to the splendour of their 
creations, the universality of their influence is most widely felt. 
Thanks to the eve r-multiplying mould, there is no longer exclu- 
sive possession to those who exchange the yellow demon in their 
purses for the angel of light from the artist's chisel, and think 
they have re ndered mighty service by their munificent patronage, 
There are thousands of eyes and hearts burning and beating to 
do honour to the poet-artist’s cre “ord Let him not waste the 
sacred fire on the unhallowed altar of Mammon, let him not 
stoop to execute the inferior order of an fuentes mind, or break 
the mould that might have gone forth over the wide world, pre- 
senting a rich dower of pleasure to each beholder; break it, aw: Ly 
from the sight of the many, at the command of a self-loving one, 
Let him look back at what the arts have been, and take cours we 
to look forward at what they may become. Let him remember 
the time when the first atte mpt at sc ulpture was the rude wooden 
carving of the savage, when the mere external form of man was 
all they ambitioned; or if they departed from this, and inter- 
mingled their own imagination with more servile imitation, it was 
but to create deformity of the most monstrous kind. Let him 
pass on to the days, when exactness of physical imitation was its 
highest attainme nt: when to copy muscle, bone, and vein, was 
reckoned’ a great achievement, when there was a certain degree 
of power of an inferior kind, but where all the nobler attributes 
of man remained unwakened. When a pe ople could so degrade 
themselves as to exalt fighting men into gods, is the inferiority of 
their arts to be wonde red at a Then came the time, when to this 
physical exactness was added intellectual greatness,—the mind 
breathing through the marble. ‘The stately forms of the Greek 
and Roman scul tor; the square brow, the firm precisely-chi- 
selled lips, the sabi’ impe ‘rturbable grandeur of their attitudes, the 
rich draperies with majesty in their every fold, making it scarce ly 
a marvel that their creators of old deified the work of their own 
hands. But it is not a God of majesty who is the object of our 
devotion. It is a God all love; and we turn from the cold state- 
liness of antique sculpture, waiting for the advent of that day 
When the ever living soul shall be seen breathing from out the 
marble, in a thousand diffe ‘ring developements of that Divine love 
Which awakened it into life, and bade it go forth to create a 
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twin-born feeling in the hearts of all who gazed upon it. And 
there is yet another day beyond—when art shall have fulfilled its 
mission; when the whole world shall be one vast spectacle of 
moral, intellectual, and physical beauty; when the forms that as 
yet live but in the far-sighted glimpse of the poet, shall be seen 
breathing in triumphant life; when universal love shall haye 
wrought out universal beauty—beauty glowing in a reality of 
existence, that shall make the noblest statue of the noblest sculptor 
seem cold and corpse-like, when compared with the power of warm 
life, when linked in glorious union with the divinity that dwells 
within us ! | 
Ss. Y. 
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SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No. 11, NOVEMBER, 


Come to thy home, beloved ! 

The time for thy toil is ending : 
I’ve made thee a rest, come see, 

Where our last few flowers are bending 
A sweet farewell to thee! 

Come to thy home, beloved. 


Come to thy home, beloved ! 

The mists they are thick, remember ; 
We've no autumn’s mellow sun, 

It is dull and drear November, 
And thy way a darksome one. 

Come to thy home, beloved ! 


Come to thy home, beloved! 

There's an eye that longs to meet thee ; 
And the fire is blazing clear, 

And O! such a heart to greet thee. 
Will that not tempt thee here ? 

Come to thy home, beloved ! 


Come to thy home, beloved ! 
Come ! how the vapour thickens. 
Will this watching ne’er be past ? 
There’s a footstep.— Hark ! it quickens. 
Ah! thou art here at last— 
Here, at thy home, beloved ! 
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HINTS ON THE ERRORS OF PARTY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF DOUGLAS b’aRCY. 


CareruL observation of public events, and a tolerably varied 
knowledge of public men, have convinced me that there is much 
more of error than of wickedness in all parties. Is this a truism? 
| shall be very happy when men shall act as if it were ; which, 
however, I have never yet known them to do. We have no ob- 
jection to reading that ‘charity hideth a multitude of sins; but 
we have small charity for those who differ from us, more espec lally 
in matters political. Invective, objurg: ition, charges of idiotism 
in practice, and of rascality in principle, are far more commonly 
to be met with among politici ians than a frank tolerance, a can- 
dour of discussion, or a zealous and genuine philanthropy. 

Having no connexion with any political party or partisans, I 
may be, pe rhaps, forgiven for pointing out to my conte mporaries 
some facts to draw their attention to the silent but sure ope ration 
of party errors in producing national sufferings. In performing 
this task, I shall as far as possible guard against alluding to indi- 
viduals in such manner as to give them pain. My object i is not 
satire, but the developement of truth. 

On looking through the * Memorials of Hampden, his ‘Time, 
anc Party, by Lord Nugent, it 1s impossible not to be very 
agrees bly impressed with the candour which pervades the work. 
In s saying that there ts one case of departure from this equally 
valuable and honourable eandour, [ should s say that which I do 
not mean. ‘The spirit of the noble writer is ‘uniformly candid : 
hut in one portion of his: work he has, I think, omitted to profit 
by an opportunity his materials afforded him of reading mankind 
a valuable, and, indeed, an almost inestimable lesson. upon the 
errors of party. 

It is to be observed that our noble author is so far from being 
unaware of or insensible to the evils of civil war, that in point of fact 
he himself, afier reciting those of its evils which are commonly 
thought and spoke n of, ‘adds a sentence or two most touchingly 
eloquent both in fact and in manner 

‘ Even things inanimate,’ says his lordship, ‘which appeal to re- 
membrance only, crowd in with their numberless associations to tell us 
how unnatural a state of man is civil war; The village street barri- 
caded ; the house deserted by all its social charities, perhaps occupied 
as the stronghold of a foe; the church, where lie our parents’ bones, be- 
come a battery of cannon, a hospital for the wounded, a stable for wor 8, 
or a keep for captives ; the accustomed paths of our early youth beset 
With open menace or hidden danger ; its fields made foul with carnage ; 
and imprecations of furious hate, or the supplications of mortal agony, 
coming to us in our own language, haply in the very dialect of our 
peculiar province ; these are among the familiar and frequent griefs of 


civil war,” * 
* Memorials of Hampden, &c. vol. ii. pp. 163, 164, 
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764 Hints on the Errors of Party. 


Kither appended to this passage, or in allusion to it in his mas. 
terly preface—masterly, that is, as far as it goes—the noble author 
ought to have reprobated the headlong tolly which would pro- 
voke such horrors while a possibility of avoiding them remained: 
or, WITHOUT THE CERTAINTY THAT THE ENDURANCE OF THEY 
WOULD RE IN THE END PRODUCTIVE OF PUBLIC BENEFIT. 

What horrors attended the great civil war between Charles J. 
and a portion of his people, no reader of history needs to be told, 
And to what horrors did these pave the way? ‘To the iron, though 
splendid tyranny of Cromwell; to the blasphemous ravings of 
the fifth-monarchy-men ; to the more than bestial ignorance and 
servility. of the Praise-god-barebone crew; to the mere chance 
whether Monk should aid the restoration of the prince, or favour 
his country with a second edition of the protectorate of Cromwell; 
and finally to the bestowing upon Charles II. more power over 
both purse and person than that which his father had been 
beheaded for endeavouring to obtain, and the sudden transition 
from the extreme of Puritanism to such profligacy, public and 
private, as almost warranted the description of England as a 
country of * men without honour and women without shame. 

I think that the noble author, of whom I have already spoken, 
would have done good service to the cause of truth, if to his 
description of the horrors of civil war he had added a denunciation 
of the moustrous folly of those who plunged their country into 
such horrors, to lead their fellow-countrymen to the despotism of 
the creatures whom Cromwell used to mask his power; and, sub- 
sequently, to that of the no less hateful creatures who pandered 
to the voluptuous selfishness of Charles II., and to the gloomy— 
though I think conscientious—bigotry of his brother James. 

It may be asked whether I would have the noble author in 
question impute blame to the political party with whose leading 
principles his own party of the present day is supposed to sympa- 
thize? I reply —YES!—if that party acted either unwisely or 
unjustly, I would have its honest and able historians to censure 
it; albeit I could sympathize with them did they pen their cen- 
sure ‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’ 

But in point of fact I do not charge the Puritan party alone of 
an unwise willingness to resort to physical force. , ‘That willingness 
I fear was the prevailing folly, the besetting sin, of but too large 
a majority of both parties. Had it not been so, the Parliamentary 
party would have asked more moderately, and the Royalists would 
have conceded at once more wisely and more liberally. 

The noble author to whom I have so often referred is at once 
zealous and just in vindicating the motives of Hampden; hut he 
should remember that in political movements wisdom of action is 
no less important than purity of motives ; and when we poniler 
the bloodshed, the brutal ignorance, the fierce fanaticism, the 
savage exultation over the fallen monarch, and the base, the un- 
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speakably base servility to the successful Protector ; when we 
ponder these, and remember that these terminated in the resto- 
ration, amid the most frantic joy, of a prince who had all the 
bad qualities of his father and brother, without the domestic 
virtues of the former, or the redeeming sincerity of the latter, it is 
surely not too much to ask that the impartial historian shall not 
hold up the virtues of the heroes of his history to our admiration 
without warning us, by comments upon their errors, that good 
{udigment must be added to good wishes, or our very virtues will 
become * holy traitors to us,’ and to our country into the 
bargain. 

Had not both sides been too bigoted in their politics, had not 
hoth sides been too well inclined towards bloodshed, the Parlia- 
mentary party might have gained permanent advantages far 
beyond the merely temporary ones it did gain. [T admit that the 

vacillations of the King doubly injured him; for while he insulted 
and irritated his opponents by his perfidy on some occasions, he 
most unwisely—nay, in the case of Strafford, most basely and 
shi mefully—yi ielded to them upon others. But the Parliamentary 
party, let it not be concealed—was as insincere as the King himself. 
Had it not been so, the extremity of war would have been avoided ; 
for many of the grievances complained of were rather tee ‘hnieale— 
st @ dire—than real, and some of the terms demanded were 
rather insulting and distasteful to the King than important to the 
hearts of the Parliamentarians, or vital to their avowed cause—that 
of civil and religious liberty. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, that IT am of opinion 
that both parties to the disputes hetwe en Charles and his Parlia- 
ment were infinitely less sincere than they ought to have been in 
desiring an amicable termination of those disputes ; and that the 
popular party was, in fact, more intent upon exerting its power to 
the utmost than upon exerting it wisely, humanely, and to the 
permanent and solid advantage ‘of the people at large. 

The mere expression of this opinion I should not consider of 
Importance e enough to warrant my present intrusion upon the time 
and attention of the reader, if I were not of opinion that there is a 
greater resemblance between the party errors of Charles's time 
and those of the present time than is generally pereeived or even 
guessed at. ‘ History, we are told, ‘is philoso vhy teaching 
by example.” But to what purpose the teaching if we will not 
learn? Of what avail the example if we mistake good for bad, 
or reject the former and cleave to the latter / 

Let us examine a few of the occurrences of our own time; let 
us look steadfastly and impartially upon the contrast between 
opinions and measures. 

I know perfectly well, that popularity is not to be acquired by 
differing, however slightly, from the popular delusions of the time. 

No. 95, 31 
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To me, however, truth is of far greater consequence than popu- 
larity. My whole life is spent in study; of the gaieties and the 
ambitions of other—and probably both wiser and happier—men, 
[ have no share; and I am infinitely more anxious to conduce to 
the well-being of my fellow-men than to obtain their applause, 

Thus thinking and thus feeling—knowing also that the work 
for which I write this Paper is known to be impartial, and all 
the more highly esteemed on that very account—I do not hesitate 
to avow my belief that the party proceedings of my time and 
country have been, for the most part, unreasonable, unwise, and, 
as to the most important end, unprofitable. 

Setting aside the question of Catholic Emancipation, and the 
guilt or innocence of Queen Caroline ; questions upon which my 
opinions would probably offend many without any good effect 
upon popular opinion; [ will proceed at once to the event of our 
time—Reform of Parliament. 

It is fresh in the remembrance of all, that Reform of Parliament 
was demanded with the utmost earnestness, and that it was to be 
the commencement of a moral and political millennium. ‘To say 
a word against it was to provoke the envenomed abuse of itinerant 
orators, and—if he who said that word held any high rank—even 
the personal attacks of precisely that portion of the people whose 
reform would have been most usefully begun at home. ‘Those, 
on the other hand, who advocated the desired change were flat- 
tered with a grossness which must have been even more disgusting 
to them than to the mere impartial auditor or reader of it. One 
nobleman, in the forty-third year of his age, was spoken of as 
‘the youthful (!) scion of the house of — ; alas! at 
thirty-one T do not feel so very youthful! ‘To be sure Tam not 
a noble! Even known * placemen and pensioners,’ if they did 
but ¢alk sonorously and long in favour of reform were exalted to 
the very pinnacle of popularity, their places duly forgotten, and 
their pensions entirely unmentioned. 

All the abuse lavished upon the opponents of the Reform Bill, 
and all the gross flatteries heaped upon the advocates of that 
measure, were justified at the time by the alleged certainty that 
great and immediate benefit to the ‘ operative classes’ would 
result from the enactment of the Bill in question. What 
have been the results ? Calthorpe-street, Nepotism such as Was 
shever witnessed in the very heyday of ‘Toryism, trades unions, 
strikes, the transportation of unionists, the Trish Coercion Bill, 
Yeneral disappointment, general disgust, general discontent! 

Do I infer from all this that all Reforms are useless, or that 
all Reformers are wicked ? Not so; I only infer that the Reform 
has not been well managed, and the Reformers have lacked 
wisdom. | 


We are too prone to bawl for general measures, to espouse the 
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cause of PARTIES, to neglect details, and to allow in one set of men 
worse conduct than that for which we brand and loathe other men. 

Declaim before a given number of operatives against useless 
placemen and Parliamentary charlatans: you shall have much 
applause. *~Good: but those very men who applaud your vague 
declamation will at the very same time maintain, with the dub- 
scriptions they can so ill spare, placemen and charlatans of their 
own! Any one who has taken the trouble to inquire about the 
characters and pursuits of the loudest among the charlatans whe 
have excited the ‘ operatives’ to bawl for the restoration of the 
Whigs, and then to get up trades unions to oppose those Whigs, 
will agree with me, that the great majority of those bawlers 
are not operatives. One buys coffe ‘ein the berry and sells it in the 
beverage; another buys the labour of ope rative printers and sells 
itin the form of unstamped newspapers, redolent of ignorance, 
violence, and cupidity; another keeps a dirty gin- shop ; one 
hawks smutty publications from door to door: another throws 
aside the needle which he is too lazy to use, for the secretary's 
pen he is not fit for, or for the treasurer’s cash-box he ¢s ve ry fit 
—to abscond with! And these are the people who say to the 
operatives * our cause, our interests, our rights, our ‘labour 
Maugh ! 

Many of the most popular demands—now, as in Charles’s time 
—are calculated to provoke opposition, but not to do any material 
good if granted ;—many things are denied by the Ministers which 
they edulld grant USEFULLY TO THE PEOPLE, usefully to their own 
popularity, and usefully to THE PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC ORDER 
AND COURT SAFETY. 

Do | impute wickedness to either eople or Ministers? Not 
so: but | impute—nov, as in Charles's fime—ERROR TO BOTH 
PARTIES. 

One instance of the error of Ministers will suffice, for the pre- 
sent, to illustrate what I have hitherto said. 

Before the Whigs got into power the ‘taxes on knowledge’ 
seemed to stink in their very nostrils. Hlow is it that they have 
not taken off those monstrous taxes? ‘hose of their adherents 
to whom these taxes—for though less obvious than the stamp duty 
the paper tax and post tax are no trifles—give a monopoly, fur- 
nish them with an argument—z. e. ‘that if the stamp-duty were 
remitted or gre atly re duce ed, tag, rag, and bob- tail would become 
our best public instructors ;° and thus the people would be laid 
open to the ill advice of crude theorists, sham philanthropists, and 
pennyless desperadoes. ‘The Ministers have not taken up this 

they are quite right! They know ‘paler io 
well that all that is ignorant, hypocritical, and desperate, h as been 
nursed into feculent mischievousness by the slamp duty. They ; 
know that cheapness does not nec ‘essarily Ah ey ignorance or 


sedition: and they know, or ought to: be tok that politics as 
‘ 312 


sapient argument : 
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well as literature would have their able expounders in Penny 
Magazines, Guides to Knowledge, London Journals, and Casket: 
But the tax can be evaded, and is evaded, by the iynorant 
and the ferocious; THE MAN OF TALENT AND THE Lover OF 
PEACE IS BY LAW PRECLUDED FROM COMBATING THE PIGMENTS 
OF THE FOOL, AND FROM REPROVING THE VIOLENCE OF THE 
DESPERADO. ‘ Aye, but,’ say the Ministers, with the candid 
and honest * Chancellor of the Exchequer at their head, « thouch 
we clearly enough see the motive of the argument set up by the 
monopolists, and though we repudiate that argument as far as 
regards the public benefit, or the rights of authors, we mus¢ retain 
the tax, fur we cannot afford to repeal it. 

Here it is that I shall join issue with Ministers; here it is that 
I shall show that (while they grant, or promise to grant general 
demands to the people, which do not benefit the people, and 
which do irritate the Aristocracy, and cause public jealousies) 
they deny what they might safely grant, grant profitably to the 
people, and gain the love of the people by granting. 

Having paid some attention to the workings of our fiscal 
system, and having considerable interest in the removal of the 
prohibition of my publishing political speculations, 1 addressed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of his professed 
inability to afford to give up the taxes on newspapers. — [ did not 
merely and vaguely complain of the evil: I went farther, and 
suggested a means by which that evil might be abated, without 
the loss of a single shilling to the Treasury. 

[ am in justice and in manliness bound to observe, that though 
my letter was written at a very busy period of the Parliamentary 
session, and though Lord Althorp must of necessity have had many 
matters to engage his attention, my letter was replied to by relurn 
of post. Such promptitude is a very great merit in a Minister, 

dut though I admire the Minister’s promptitude, I do not feel 
bound to leave a fallacy unexamined or an evil unremedied, 
because the one has been promptly forwarded, or the other 
promptly justified. 

The letter ran thus :— 

‘ Downing Street, Nov. 21. 

* Sir,—I am directed by Lord Althorp to acknowledge your letter of 
the 19th, and to thank you for the suggestions contained in it, The 
proposal of raising money by licences has been very frequently recon 
mended, but there are many objections to it, and it has never been 
considered advisable as a general measure. The partial adoption of it 


* It is no part of my nature to take advantage of my own obscurity to offer insult 
to those whom birth, wealth, or office, places so far above me as to render it impos 
sible for them to reply to me. I deny neither honesty nor candour to Lord Althorp. 
But 1 confess that the emphatic and perpetual ascription of those qualities to him has 
often made me ask what comp/iment is it to a man to say, having nothing (0 ¢ onceal, 
you do not lie j and having nothing to desire, you de not steal ? 
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would be still more inconvenient, and you must not therefore be sure 
prised if it is not carried into effect. 

‘I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Mr. ‘HH. L. Wicknam, 


‘ Brompton.’ 





The words ¢ general’ and ‘ partial’ are not underlined in the 
original, but I cause them to be printed i n itahies, because they, 
in fact, comprehend the whole gist of the question, Lord 
Althorp had stated that he could not afford to repeal certain 
taxes. In my letter to him I pointed out that he could afford to 
repeal taxes “which impede production by laying a tax, in the 
shape of a licence, upon certain mere distributors of productions, 
and by increasing the amount of the tax, in the same shape, 
alre: ady levied upon certam other mere distributors. Be it re- 
marked that I only proposed to tax, or to increase the tax upon, 
such distributors as depend for their trade upon the vices or the 
rOLLIES of the public. ‘The answer to this 1s :— 

Ist. § The raising money by compelling the taking out of 
licences has never been considered advisable asa general measure.” 

Rejoinder. As a general measure [ never proposed it. 

Ydly. © As a partial measure it would be still more incon- 
vement,’ 

Ah! the pot-house, the chandler’s shop, the attorney, the 
goldsmith, the omnibus and cab nuisances, and a score or two 
of other small matters are licensed; ‘but the partial adoption of 
the system would be inconvenient!!!’ 

t he sy stem must of necessity be partial; it ts PARTIALLY adopted, 
but the error is, firstly, that the system does not sufficiently tax the 
licences of a trade which makes the immense fortunes of a few 
by dealing out poisonous spirits to the many; and, secondly, that 
such mere distributors as lacemen, linendr apers, and other 
elleminates whose chief source of revenue is the mama for dress, 
are not licensed at all. No one will deny that the best possible 
fax is that which does not impede productive labour; as little, 
1 imagine, will any one deny that the two trades, or kinds of 
distributors, | have named, —living, as they do, upon the vicious 
and the foolish, (for the most part, that 1s,)—are precisely the 
persons who ought to be made to contribute large ly to the ex- 
penses of the State from the revenue they derive from ministe ring 
to the vice or the folly of individuals. 

The plea of ‘inconvenience of the partial adoption of the 
plan’ I have already shown to be unt founded, for it already has 
been partially adopted ; but while the itinerant vender of hucka- 
back and printed cottons must pay £4 sterling per annum for his 
licence to earn a scanty living by a most wearisome calling, thie 
venders of lace and ribbons, and the rest of the trumpery which 
seems to turn the heads of so many women of all ranks—and to 
obtain which more womea in the lower ranks sacrifice chastity 
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and honesty than from any other cause—derive princely fortunes 
without paying a shilling in the way of licence. Are their esta- 
blishments expensive? Not a doubt of it; but their rent, theip 
carpeted shops, their plate glass, their chandeliers, their pews. 
paper puffs and the support of the misemployed effeminates whom 
they retain to impose on our womankind, are paid by their cus- 
tomers. ‘They make immense incomes beyond all their expenses ; 
and out of their incomes every man of them having more than 
four shopmen or women, or other persons, male or female, em- 
ployed in serving the customers should pay, 

Firstly, a licence duty of £40 per annum : 2dly, for each shop- 
man or woman above four, a tax of £2 per annum. 

Of the gin-shops the same thing may be said as to principle ; 
the details must necessarily differ. Tew, I believe, of the people 
who fit up with meretricious gaudiness huge establishments for 
the manufacture of thieves and paupers, keep more than four per- 
sons to dole out their filthy compounds. With them, theretore, 
we must go differently to work. 

With mere public houses it would not be necessary to inter- 
fere. But every house fitted up as a gin-shop—that is, not 
having a parlour for the accommodation of the more select com- 
pany, and a tap-room, with accommodation for the labouring 
man to cook or to eat his meal; every such house should pay, 
in addition to all licence-duties at present levied, the sum of 
£200 per annum. 

I know that these sums will seem large to the unreflecting 
reader. But let him just ask himself whether it would seriously 
oppress these trades? Oppress, indeed! they would scarcely feel 
it. It would be impossible—so enormous is their trade—tor the 
one trade to add the fiftieth part of a farthing to the price of rib- 
bon per yard, or for the other to add the thousandth part of a 
farthing to the price of gin per glass; and, consequently, these 
taxes would not injure the manufacturer of ribbon or of gin, but 
would simply take a small portion of an enormous gain, 1.1. MADE, 
in order to remove an unjust pressure from USEFUL PRODUCTIVENESS. 

Though | have dwelt only upon two* of the callings upon 
which a licence-duty might be levied, there are many others 
equally obvious. But from even these two, Lord Althorp 
may, if he sincerely wish it, raise double the annual sum he will 
give up by repealing the stamp-duty on newspapers. And as his 
Lordship must be well aware that that duty enables fools and 
knaves to play the charlatan, and prohibits men of talent and 
integrity from publishing in a cheap form, it is to be hoped that 
he will adopt the advice I now most respectfully give him, Viz, 
to bear constantly in mind that no permanent power or popularity 

* One of these—spirit dealers—Lord Althorp recently proposed to charge more 


than heretofore per licence; dwt all who already pay £10 to be exempted from the as 
crease, i, ¢. the very persons who ought to be most highly taxed—gin-palace keepers 
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is to be obtained by encouraging or joining in mere declamation 
‘n favour of ‘liberal principles,’ unless those principles be aeted 
upon in such wise as to facilitate to the poor the means of obtain- 
ing a wholesome sufticiency of nutriment for both the body and 
the mind. 

We have heard enough about * liberal principles ;) nay, some 
of those principles have been pushed more than tar enough. Ht is 
now high time to act liberally to all parties, and to provide 
against the fatal errors of the Reformers in the time of the first 
Charles; that, namely, of clamouring for the unimportant and 
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the specious, to the neglect of the substantial and the beneficial, 
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ACEPHALA. 


An essay on female education is ever a sort of writ of ad quod 
damnum to ascertain how much a woman may be allowed to 
know, without trespassing on the mental preserves of man, and 
how little, consistently with securing for him every possible advan- 
tage. Her education is never considered otherwise than with 
reference to him; though his education is never considered with 
reference to her. 

The aim of female education has been to make woman a kind 
of acephala, that is, an animal without a distinct head. It is 
now about being felt, that this system does not work so well as 
it was hoped it would: that indistinct heads descend, by here- 
ditary right, on to the shoulders of sons as well as daughters, 
and that by aid of a few sympathetic unions, we run a chance 
of having some with no heads at all. ‘This is going a step 
beyond Lord Monboddo, who bore testimony to the opposite 
excess. In this wonderful age such an event were nothing to 
wonder at, hardly to lament; some method for supplying heads 
by means of a patent machine would, doubtless, be forthwith 
forthcoming; and heads of any degree of intellect, * warranted 
to wear well in all climates,’ would speedily divide public pa- 
tronage with the highest polish for boots and newest cut for 
periwigs. 

[ once heard it suggested by a humorist, that if an abstract 
of the male sex could appear, like some of the fabled deities of 
old, and address a similar abstract of the female sex on the 
subject in question, he would say, * Whatever you do, see that 
you make us comfortable: on that condition we will give you 
lodging, food, and clothing, and as much of our fascinating com- 
pany as we think proper. ‘There is some talk about the better 
developement of your head, we are quite unprepared upon the 
subject ; had it heen any plan for the enlargement of your heart, 
even though it might threaten aneurism, it should have our 
instant patronage, for it is clear that you cannot love us too 
much.’ ] cannot trust my memory regarding the reply to this 
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characteristic harangue, but as far as the idea goes, it suggested 
to me that the general character-of man, as modified by present 
education and manners, is not very unlike that of 
* Little Jack Horner 

Who sat in the corner 

{ating a christmas pie, 

He put in his thumbs 

And pull’d out the plums 

And cried ‘ What a good boy am J!!!’ 


From what source he derives this most amazing fund of self. 
complacency for pulling out the plums for himself, it would be 
very difficult, upon any modern principle of sociality or philan- 
thropy, to define. However, if I may be allowed to compare 
knowledge to anything so homely as a plum-pie, Jack Horner's 
plan is precisely that on which man has acted with regard to 
knowledge. ‘The practice is about as wise and as worthy as 
would be the domestic arrangements of a man who should let 
the physical sustainment of his family depend upon seeing him 
eat. Much greater advance must we make to an acquaintance 
with the doctrine of sympathy, ere even a Falstaff of a father 
would have, by such means, any other than a most lean lachrymal 
family. 

‘ It is,’ says the ‘ Journal of Education,” (No. 15, p. 26,) ‘ a principle 
which cannot be too often repeated, that the foundation for a well- 


ordered society is the moral and intellectual culture given to ail the 


members who compose it.’ 


I must all my life have been under a mistake as to the mean- 
ing of the word ‘all.’ It is impossible that it can designate 
‘the whole number ; every body,’ as the dictionary gives It; and 
while I have fondly imagined that it meant the total, if must in 
fact only mean a moiety; for in what plan of education, public, 
private, or national, is female education even glanced at as a 
national or universal interest? Oh, no; feed the boys, and the 
girls will grow fat, is the principle upon which mental nourish- 
ment is purveyed ; when it is brought to bear, as it is to be hoped 
it will, on physical nourishment, what a delightful thingsit will be 
in this politico-economic age ; for 

‘ Very good meat is cent. per cent. 
Dearer than very good argument.’ 


A writer* in the last number of the journal already quoted, 
says, ‘ The great end of education is to fit woman to be the 
companion of a man of sense and information.’ In the same 
article, the judicious acquirement of the accomplishments 1s 
recommended as being ‘ another link in the chain which binds 
men to their hearths.’ 

* I will take this opportunity of entering a protest against the adoption of ng 
word * female’ for woman, It‘is a very common offence ; and decidedly as ut 


xraceful as it is incorrect. The word applies to all animals of the sex, and can only 
be properly used as a general term. 
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The great end of edueation is to fit woman, as an individual, to 
create happiness for herself by means as purely self-dependent 
as the nature of things will admit; and to fit her, asa relative 
creature, to be a zealous and liberal labourer in the midst of the 
whole human family for the advancement of the whole human 
race. It might be imagined, were there no avenues to a know- 
ledge of human nature but through books, that for the cement 
of the union of the sexes, attraction need exist on one side only. 
How is this? Is it that personal preference and attachment 1s 
essential to satisfy the heart of woman, ae necessitated or 
enforced adhesion is enough for that of man? As long as the 
mind possesses a power whic h spurns arbitrary control ; by whieh 
it springs, in spite of law, or prudence, or police y, from that which 
disgusts to that which delights; so long must the charm which 
attracts, the spell which binds, be equally necessary to man as 
to woman: unless to hold the hand without the heart suffice for 
him. I nauseate at all I read, and hear, and see upon this 
subject, tending, as it does, to universal evil. ‘Thank heaven, 
with all that is said, the practice is not so bad as the preaching, 
and though marriage bea market, there be some above purchase ; . 
though domestic lite be perpetually a slavery or a sovereignty, 
there be some above the debasement of either state. 

Kdueation ought to aim at perfecting men and women; instead 
of which it aims at making ladies, gentlemen, profession: al people, 
commercial people, mec chanic ‘al people, and so on; and with all 
this there is such an utter absence of general harmony, that it 
is as impossible for them to blend and associate as it is to make 
a circle out of atriangle. As for the companionship of the sexes, 
like paper money, it passes current for that which it is. not. 


How is it possible that it should be otherwise? Are they not the 


antipodes of each other in habits of thinking, in principles of 
taste, and possession of knowledge? Actuated by some motive 
ofinterest, fashion, custom, or pre fe rence, the y conform to, or they 
endure, each other's socie ty; but among the millions who meet, 
how many enjoy eac ‘h other’s society ? Oh. if drawing-rooms could 
bear evidence against the moral capital often floating through 
them, and show an account of the dividends of pleasure! W hy 
our bank dividends, reduced, as they have been of late years, 
would look glorious in comparison with such a_ perce ntage, 
What, it may be asked, are the grounds of companionship ? 
Some equality of powers of thinking, some degree of common 
know ledge, and community of regard for gene ral interests. Who 
among men do we observe to be the companions ofeach other? Are 
the temperate and the hard drinkers ever companions? No, they 
mutually shun each other. Are the profound mathematician 
and the mere danci ing-master ever companions? No, they mu- 
tually contemn each other. Are the ge nerality of men and 
women more calculated to be companions ‘than these? I fear not. 
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Before ten years of age they are separated entirely from each 
other in education; but long before that, distinct systems of 
discipline have been adopted with each. ‘The bandage upon the 
feet of a Chinese woman does not more effectually restrain hep 
from the bounding elastic step natural to a young vigorous being. 
than do the admonitions of the mother or the governess restram 
the growth of natural beauty in the mind and form of Muropean 
girls. Walking some time since in Kensington Garden, I saw a 
band of young boarding-school ladies ; they were proceeding in 
as regular order as a file of soldiers going to relieve guard. 
ach of these girls had an open book in her hand; alas, toa 
fairer book spread out before them they were probably blind, 
of a profounder book which each carried in her own breast they 
will probably ever remain ignorant! The author of + Godolphin’ 
(whoever that be) observes that it is delightful to woman to feel 
her dependence. Whence was this fancy won? It is delightful 
to her, being dependent, to feel pertect confidence in that on 
which she depends, as the wretch afloat from a wreck will rather 
grasp a rock than a reed. But the sense of enjoyment consorts 
alone with independence: self-power is the most invigorating, 
enjoying consciousness of which the human mind is capable; they 
who are happy without it are so from unexercised or deficient 
intellect; theirs is the bliss of the blind who never knew light. 
Constraint, acting in the place of rational instruction, is one of 
the grand ills of civilized humanity, beginning as it does with 
birth, and ending only when the lifeless frame mixes its ashes 
with the earth. The left-handed escapes made from this con- 
straint form the rare and brief holidays of social existence. Low 
rapturous is the emotion which the young man, first entering on 
life, experiences when he feels or fancies that he has the power 
of originating his own actions! What luxury of civilization can 
keep the savage from the life of freedom, although of hardship, 
which he leads in the wild? How joyously burst forth the 
energies of young children when they escape from school! Were 
it possible to put the question to the whole world, and to let it 
he decided by a show of hands, whether freedom, to those who 
had it, was not the first blessing, and to those who had it not, 
the first desire, we should have the skies darkened by the 
shadow of assenting palms, and the miserable few who did not 
lift their hands would die of terror during the brief eclipse. For 
my own part, I wonder that the electric spark of genius has ever 
been elicited amid the conglaciation of civilized life; for, as a 
free frame is necessary toa fine attitude, so is a free mind to fine 
thought, and its daring and divine expression. Why is 1 that 
the best light of the world, that which lives in the human eye, 
so rarely lightens with flashes of mind and heart ; that eloquence 
leaps so rarely from the lip? Because constraint, induced or 
adopted, is continually putting winkers upon eyes, and bits and 
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bridles into mouths, and the whole social machine moves in 
harness, and, withal, often too with brass enough about it. But 
if the iey and infected moral atmosphere has not prevented the 
appearance of genius, it has continually destroyed or perverted 
its power, and refracted its light. Many there are who have 
earned the meed of fame by submitting to desecration, and who 
then, if they had written till doomsday, would never have be- 
nefited the world. But I will not say, 


‘Who builds a church to God and not to fame 
Will never mark the marble with his name.’ 


Posterity is generally more just; it comes up with those whom 
conte mporaries did not understand, and therefore could not pro- 
perly apprec late, and thus it is, and thus it will long be, that the 
man of genius wants a meal while living, and receives a monument 
when dead. The multitude, educated as they are, prefer paying 
for amusement and flattery rather than for instruction and plain 
truth; thus singers and dancers are enabled to build palaces, and 
philosophers and philanthropists have not where to lay their 
heads. 

To hasten the change which must arrive, if humanity be ever 
to know an approach to happiness, edue ae must be the grand 
mover; and let me not be deemed partial when I say the educ ‘a- 
tion of woman even more than man. Amid all the narrowness 
and selfishness exhibited regarding her, there are among men 
many and splendid exceptions ; and these, as much as the injury 
and injustice done to woman, make me yearn for her due eleya- 
tion. Difficult is it to such men to find fitting mates, and evil is 
the conse quence to themselves and to society, ‘The union which 
does not improve the parties, dete riorates them; if it does not aid 


them to advance, it compe ‘Is them to retrograde. If any views of 


this kind induce celibacy, then is the world defrauded of offspring, 

whose inherited nature and pare ‘ntal education might have mi ade 
them treasures to their species. There is anothe: ‘’ point which 
must not be lost sight of—the mixed nature of humanity; the 
petty and the profound perpetually meet in the same person ; the 
man who in the morning was sovereign in a hall of science, may 
in the evening be flattered by a complime nt to the curl of his 
whiskers. Man needs the safeguard of mental strength in woman, 
as much as woman needs the “safeguard of physic al stre ‘ngth in 
man. None can view the subje ct truly, without feeling how much 
it is the interest of each to be equal friends and mantel sustainers, 
Some part of every person’s nature is derived from progenitors ; 
the mother often endows the son, and the sire the daughter; and 
the differences so strongly insisted on, arising out of organization 
and education, exist almost as much between man and man, as 
between man and woman. Were man wise, he would throw open 
the field of knowledge to his sister; nay more, he would allure 
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her reluctant steps into the unaccustomed path, and say unto hor 
‘Come, learn with me.” Ah, but there is much that he studies, 
exclaims the objector, that is ‘unfit for her perusal.’ Then js jt 
unfit for his, and he may abandon it with advantage. Corrup- 
tion is corruption, be the recipient who it may, and, like al] 
putrescence, is infectious. If such seeds be sown in the mind of 
the youth, what may we expect from his manhood and his age? 
That which we so often find. 

Mankind are so much the slaves of caste and custom. that 
evils known as such are still perseveringly cultivated; and that 
which is dear to prejudice will be preserved, however much it be 
opposed to principle. ‘There is a little talking and writing in 
accordance with the latter; but in acting we are ulways arm in 
arm with some favourite prejudice. [ft is a very favourite one, 
that detail is essential and amiable in woman, but the reyerse in 
man, while the large views and stern virtues which ennoble him, 
are unnecessary for her; yet I dare say the same people who 
adopt this idea, would have among their common-places that 
‘trifles make the sum of human life,” &e. It was some impres- 
sion of this sort, | have no doubt, which induced an observation 
which [I onee heard uttered by a woman regarding the husband 
of a neighbour of hers, viz., that he was‘ a wretch who knew how 
many eggs went to the pudding. I cannot conceive how this 
knowledge, and even acting upon it by assisting to make the 
pudding, should render him either hateful or contemptible, 
unless he associated with it some principle of littleness, which 
rinciple would equally degrade him were he a monarch, and 
Biting it into action in making a ministry. ‘The faculty of 
recognising identity of thought, notwithstanding diversity of 
language, with the converse power of detecting difference ol 
meaning under identity of expression, is the first characteristic 
of an intellect fit for philosophy.’ This may be applied to the 
recognition of principles in actions; the common mind camnot 
detect identity of principle under diversity of circumstances, 
manners, and methods; nor deviations from principle, when 
identity in these is preserved. Thus a conviction of debt, which 
has been discussed in a Court of Conscience, is a disgrace ; while 
a discharge under the Insolvent Act for a sum sufficient to endow 
an hospital is no discredit. The mere wearing or turning a coat 
shall gain a man consideration, while the mere making of tt shall 
gam him none. The useful, indispensable trades are those 
Which rank lowest in the scale of estimation ; and, yust as we feel 
regarding those essential requisites, air and water, we value that 
least which serves us most. ‘T'o fetch and carry scandal from 
house to house, if well managed, as it generally is, does not 
disgrace a Duchess; but to carry a parcel in the streets, 182 
crime of which none of the gens comme il faut could dare to be 
guilty. Ifa servant be out of the way, better were it to leta 
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friend die of despair at the street door, than move to open it. 
Here is material for mirth, if that be the mood: or matter for 
reflection, if philosophy be the vein. Let us test things by their 
fitness for the purposes of human happiness, and their true nature 
will soon appear. ‘The man, cast on some strange and almost 


desolate shore by shipwreck, does not degrade himself when, if 


he has built a hut. he keeps it clean—il, when he has killed 
game, he cooks it with skill, and serves it with as much nieety as 
his means allow: of all these operations, to All is the only one 


we allow a gentleman to perform. Yet | have had the honour of 


knowing one, who to the most general knowledge united the 
simplest manners and the most kindly usefulness; he brought 
the grandest principles to bear upon the meanest things, and 
thus ennobled every thing he did. Surely he had only le “arned 
the lesson which nature sets us throughout her works. ‘There is 
an humble pair, in my own ne ighbourhood, whom [ am silently 
observing with pee ‘uliar interest. Tle does not rise to the dignity 
of making boots, he only mends the mm. Their little place, which a 
large window leaves open to the street, is in good order, and 
while he sits at the lapstone, she sits at her needle. blow 
delighted should I be to see her reading to him a philosophical 
treatise or a fine poem, and then, when the book was laid aside 
and the needle resumed, hear the m digest in happy converse the 
mental aliment the ‘vy had thus partic ipated., 

The hope that the principle which recognises universal hu- 
manity, and its hap piness, as the grand object and rallying point 
ofall reform, is advancing, surely, if slowly, i is a hope of which I 
drink as a cordial. Day by day menand women will feel that their 
power is In proportion to their perfectne ss individually, and to 
their justice and benevolence socially: when the prac tical hand, 
and the cultivated head, are combined—the magic lanterns of 
thousand fallacies will be broken, and the shadows which they 
bring upon the scene will pass away for ever. 


M. L. G. 


————— cee i ee ee A et ae ac ne 
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PREFACE TO THE NEW BELLENDENUS.* 


‘Maw shall not live by bread alone.’ Those who with Mr. 
Cobbett understand this ae4 literally, like to add beef to their 
bread. Even so the mind of man must sometimes turn from 
the search after wisdom, and wb for its condiment laughter. [1 
is good to laugh. An hour’s hearty laugh is as good gymnastic 
exercise to the body as a ten miles walk, nay better, for walking 
* No rivalry with Parr or his wig is intended, though there is a parallel in the 
cases, and our Bellendenus finds his « Cicero princeps in a wig; or did, before the 
wigs were allin the fire, The learned work of our author is thus entitled, ‘ Essay on 
the Archaiology of Popular English Phrases and Nursery Rhymes,’ By John Bel- 
lenden Ker, Esq. 
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only exercises a few of the muscles; laughter, on the contrary, 
stirs the whole body, and sets it in a healthy ferment. Broad 
grins for ever! even though they be not very refined. What a 
treasure has beento mankind Colonel David Crocket. of Tennessee. 
Oh! to hear him make a‘stump oration!’ But such things are 
not for all mortals, and we must content ourselves with minor 
delights in the way of laughter. 

Reader, do you know Albany ?—not Albany Monblanque, the 
analyst ; that were a superfluous asking toa‘ Repository’ reader— 
nor yet Piceadilly Albany, which gives Lord Althorp his qualifi- 
cation. But do you know Albany, in America, the capital of 
York State, famous for many things, and many families related 
to the Knickerbocker’ names, and amongst others, famous for 
its Cruttenden? If you do not know him, by all means seek him 
out. when you cross the Atlantic; nay, I almost think it is worth 
crossing the Atlantic on purpose. Ask for Cruttenden’s boarding 
house, and that is enough. All the world knows him. The 
house is of scarlet bricks—most likely brought from Holland— 
picked out with verdigrise blinds, the outlook being on a‘ blumen- 
garten,’ or green paddock, skirted with Dutch trees. But Crut- 
tenden himself! ‘There is but one Cruttenden, and he is as though 
Sancho Panza and Falstaff were amalgamated in one person. 
Oh that smiling face, that goodly paunch, lined not with sack, 
but Madeira—and such Madeira, he can only afford to let guests 
who are especial favourites drink of it! ‘Those oily lips and the 
rich wit that pours through them, without an angle in the sound! 
Cruttenden is—I hope he is—a lawyer by profession; but the 
profession did not suit him. He could not get food by the law, 
and so he took to feeding lawyers, ¢. e. keeping a boarding esta- 
blishment for the itinerant ‘limbs’ attending the Albany law- 
courts; and he thrives well by it. Tle is also a man of some 
taste, knows Knickerbocker by heart, and all his relations; 
moreover, he indulges a liking for patronizing painters. One ol 
the results of this is an oil picture of Ryp Van Winckle, waking 
from his nap in the Kaatskil mountains, which hangs over the 
mantel-shelf of his dining room. One afiernoon during the 
process of wine-bibbing—people do not make rail-roads of thei 
throats in Albany as they do in York, feeding against time—they 
take their food comfortably, as in the ‘old country, and acquire 
a knowledge that different viands have different flavours, a matter 
which is widely mooted by the inhabitants of New York, who 
shovel all kinds of food so rapidly down their straight swallows, 
that the only distinctions they are accustomed to make as [0 
quality, consist in hardness and. sofiness, dryness and liquidity. 

have seen a blindfolded man unable to distinguish wine from 
water, brandy from noyau, by the taste ; and thus it is with the 
Yankees ; their mental vision sees nothing but the counting-house, 
and there is little doubt but if the propensity continues two genera 
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tions longer, they will be unable to distinguish junked rope from 
salt bee f—-oakum froma salad. ‘The ‘y will form a new variety 
in the human species,—the people of four senses. But to return 
to Cruttenden. He talked so richly of Ryp Van Winckle and 
his deeds, that the very table seeme din ane stasy. ‘The weather 
was hot, and I retired to sleep a siesta, my mind full of Irving 
lore. Searce ly had I doze d, when the low roll of distant thunder 
half awakened me. 1 slept again, and again awaked. Then 
again | dreamed that [ saw Hendrick Hudson and his mates 
playing at skittles. It was two hours ere 1 awaked, and the 
veritable rumble still continued. I pinched my flesh inthe spirit 
ol— 
‘If IT be I, as 1 suppose I be ;’ 

but the rumble was not dissipated. [| arose and sought the tea- 
room, where appeared the broad face of Cruttenden himself. The 
sun was shining and the atmosphe re was cloudless, yet still the 
low growling thunder rolled. * Has Hendrick Iludson come up 
to \lbany ! ? Tasked; and my merry host burst into a shout of 
laughter. When it subsided, he called to one of his * helps’ to 
send in the thunder. Sure e mnough the‘ bold) thunder’ appeared 
in the person of a fine chubby hoy, bearing in his arms a large 
cannon-shot, with which he had been imit: iting skittle-playing 
along an old wooden gallery. This same Cruttende nm never 
quarrelled with a human being in his life. IT asked his method ; 
on which he pulled out an old pocket-book, saying, ‘We will see 
what * Robinson Crusoe” says on the subject. This Lafterwards 
found was his invariable mode when any one asked his advice on 
disagreeable subjects. [Te put on the gravity of a lawyer hunting 
for a case, and then in the tone of a pleader replied, ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” says, so long as you can mi ake aman laugh, he will neither 
ery nor quarrel.’ [t was an admirable satire on the mode in 
which lawyers affect to pay deference to absurd precedents and 
authorities. 

In the same mode in which the jolly host Cruttenden aflects to 
find mines of wisdom in § Robinson Crusoe,’ John Bellenden Ker 
affects to find — in nursery rhymes and trite sayings ; and 
no doubt the sly rogue chuckling in his sleeve at ‘the idea of 
having so solemnly sulled the ‘Times’ and all the shrewdest of the 
crities, How could the ‘'Times’ make such a mistake as to suppose 
that the archaiologist was the Bellenden Ker who falls into raptures 
at the Chancellor's jokes, and is lost in wonder at his wisdom. 
It is true that the Bellenden Ker would never vent such perilous 
satire as his brother has put forth. It would spoil his promotion 
for ever. It is brother John, the eldest hope of the Kers, the 
ardent wooer of the Roxburghe peerage, who, in a fit of patriotic 
indignation at his brother’s doings with the Chane ellor, has put 
forth this book containing much severe satire, under the flimsy 
veil of a pretended ancient language. The great Goethe, it is 
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said, wrote in parables, so does the great and would have been 
greater Ker. It is a sad thing that the author has not youchsafed 
to us the true pronunciation of this ancient name. The cockyeys 
call it Cur; in the north they call it Care, but this can only ie 
an effect of national habits, Cockneys are proverbial for being a 
sad mongrel set, and in the north the inhabitants are very prone 
to be careful. But let us analyze this production, which bids fair 
to render the name of Ker immortal, and add new lustre to tha 
of Bellendenus. ‘The first part of it consists of the true mean- 
ings of ancient sayings; the latter, of the hidden sense of nu. 
sery rhymes. In some definitions, I think the learned author 
has fallen into error, and I must beg of him to take my humble 
corrections in good part. ‘ 

He took the bull by the horas. One obvious illustration of this 
yhrase the learned author has entirely overlooked. ‘Those who 
understand how to manage bulls take them by the tail, as the 
black man does in ‘Sandford and Merton. The Wines have 
been in the habit of managing the bull by tickling his tail and 
ears, but got sadly kicked at times. The Duke of Wellington 
and the Tories tried to take the bull by the horns, but he became 
so furious, and gave such evident tokens of an inclination to gore, 
that they took to their heels, and the bull has never been quiet 
since. ‘Ware horns,’ is his motto. 

To put the nose out of joint. This obviously alludes to 
another portion of the Reform question, yet unexplained between 
the Chancellor and Karl Grey. 

Money makes the mare to go. This relates to a late mayoral 
transaction. ‘The love of money was the cause that obliged Don 
Key to take his departure from the ‘Treasury precincis. 

Lhe grey mare ts the betler horse. Nothing but a quotation Is 
necessary here to show the satirical purpose of the author :— 

* Low cunning is an overmatch for any rate of intellect when put off 
its guard by cajolery.’ 

This evidently alludes to ministerial doings. 

He has too many irons in the fire. Can this be an obscure 
allusion to equity and politics, debate and intrigue, authorship 
and patronage, keeping royal consciences, and toasting red 
herrings ? 

The devil take the hindmost. ‘Said wpon an occasion where 
Was evident that some one must get into a scrape, but number 
one was the principal concern; where each had rather that the 
scrape should come to the turn of any other than to himself. 
Phis, surely, needs no comment. 

Great cry and little wool. This refers to the pamphlet of Mr. 
Marchant, ‘The Reformed Ministry and Reformed Parliament. 
The author knows how to ‘hit the nail upon the head.’ 
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He is as cross as two sticks. Reader, if you doubt the facet, 
consult the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ ; 

The backward way the broomstick. It would seem that the 
author is ‘no conjurer,’ or he would have seen that this alludes 
to an old witch story. 


‘Once upon a time, you know, there was an old witch, (there are 
many young ones still,) ‘and she had a son, and his name was Jacek, you 
know, ‘and so Jack knew his mother went out every night, and he watched 
her, you know. And so she got on a broomstick astride, and she 
sung out, 

*** Over the bushes, and over the briers, 
Over the mud, and over the mires.”’ 
And away she went up the chimney, like the devil in a high wind, So 
Jack, you know, as soon as she was gone, gota broomstick too, and 
got on to it astride, but he rode with his face the wrong way, taking the 
tail in his hand for a bridle, you know, and then he made another mis- 
take of serious import, for he cried out, 
‘** Through the bushes, and through the briers, 
Through the mud, and through the mires.””’ 
This change of a word was a sad thing for Jack, you know, for he had 
his skin nearly all scratched off, and the raw wounds rubbed in with mud 
and mire,’ 

Mr. Hogg has used the same idea in the ‘Queen’s Wake,’ 
where the wicked women of Fife go to drink the bishop’s wine ; 
the old husband of one of them following, gets drunk, and forgets 
the * flying word.’ 

But ‘the phrase ‘ Backward way the broomstick’ may also have 
a reference to the Chancellor's success im undoing all his popu- 
larity. ‘The reading then would be ‘Going back, the broom 
(Brougham) stick.’ No one can doubt that Mr. Ker has con- 
templated it inthis light; and, indeed, he refers especially to the 
Chancellor’s late progress. —‘ The pre posterous way of getting a 
reputation, one by which you will acquire the reverse of rood 
name. . . . To glorify oneself, to make oneself important ; it 
implies , of course, to lo so in the manner of vain-glorious people, 
In a mountebank w ay. 

Hal f- “seas over. ‘The author translates this phrase, ‘ sewed up.’ 
It is clear that it cannot in any way refer to the Chancellor, for 
we have the assurance in one of his own speeches that he is very 
mode ‘rate in his potations. ‘There fore it is c ‘vide ‘nt that the custom 
of calling port wine in a tumbler ‘‘The Chancellor's negus,’ is a 
sheer libe l. 


Fle is areeen fom vost to pillow. Quere. Dost the post mean 


‘scrate ‘hing post ? f so, if may pre ‘figure a return from Sc otland 


to the pillow or woolsack. 

By hook or crook. ‘This takes its date fromthe time Theodore 
Hook was in the Mauritius. 

He cut the grass from under the foot. This means the conduct 
of the aristocrats towards the great body of the operatives. ‘They 
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stop all foot-paths, and force them into the hard roads. There 


may be also another reading. They—1. e. the aristocrats—haye 
cut the grass from under their own feet, in losing the affections 
of the people. 

He paid through the nose. ‘This refers to certain caricatures 
which sell so well owing to the preposterous enlargement of the 
most prominent feature of the face. He paid,—i. e. was profit- 
able, owing to the nose. 

To pad the hoof. ‘This phrase is taken from the mode of 
walking practised by the Irishmen, or Paddies, who come over 
so abundantly in harvest time. 

He was as busy as a hen with one chicken. What can the 
author mean by his remarks, ‘It is said in ridicule of some one 
who is employing himself gravely in something essentially unim- 
portant; one who is treating a trumpery business with an air of 
importance ; one who is making much ado about nothing.’ 

To call over the coals. Does this allude to the wish of so many 
persons to have the great coal-owner, Lord Durham, asa minister ? 

A Mother Carey's chicken. There was once a Mother Carey 
on the pension list, and she had many pretty chickens. 

Raw head and bloody bones. Raw heads are quite common in 
the legislature, and many public employments. Bloody bones 
are becoming scarce since people have grown tired of war. 

It is all moonshine. A great patriot ‘out at elbows’ once wished 
to borrow money of Sir Francis Burdett. The wary Baronet 
referred him to Horne Tooke to get his securities examined. 
Horne ‘Tooke pondered for a long time over the deeds, said to 
be vouchers for West Indian property. His eyes grew more and 
more critical, and a sarcastic grin took possession of his counte- 
nance. The enraged borrower at last called out,‘ What, Sir, do 
you think it all moonshine?’ ‘ Moonshine!’ replied Tooke. ‘ By 
, Sir, it is not even starshine.’ 

A son of a gun. A great military character. His satellites 
are only sons of an Ancient Pistol. 

In my books. The author says, ‘ to be a favourite of the person 
who uses the expression.’ This is not the sense in which the 
nobility’s tradesmen understand the phrase. 

Buy-bear. A mutually bestowed title which Sir Edward 
Sugden and the Chancellor divide between them. 

Livelihood. 'This cannot by possibility mean any thing but the 
author of the Comic Annual. i 

Old Harry. ‘A bad influence to be under the power of a 
treacherous superiority for the subordinates.’ The author is very 
quaint and concise at a definition. 

By the Lord Harry. This is an oath which is now falling into 
desuetude, as little more is to be got by it. 

Ready cut and dry. Meaning a king’s speech, dry enough, 
and people are quite ready to cut it, 
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He left no stone unturned. Alluding to the propensities of 
Mr. Mac Adam. 

A cat may look at a king. She must be sadly at a loss for 
something to clo. 

Long run. ‘The run of Long Wellesley from his creditors. 

He looked as if butter would not melt in his mouth. This 
refers to Lord Henley at the Middlesex election. 

To bamboozle. Writing to the king by this night's post. 

Blackguards. There was a volunteer regiment of them known 
in Buonaparte’s days as * The Devil's Own.’ 

Gentlemen. Tew persons can be found to agree in their defi- 
nition of this word. If you ask a eab-driver he will tell you, 
‘T calls a man a gemman wot pays me the shilling and never 
asks for the four-pence change.’ An innkeeper says a man’s a 
real gentleman who calls for every thing in the house and out of 
the house and never so much as looks at the charges, except the 
last line, and then gives him a guinea tor his waiters to apportion 
as he may think proper. Ordinary women call a man a gentle- 
man who grudges no expense, either for lis own or other people’s 
wives or daughters. ‘Those a little more aspiring think no one 
can be a gentleman who has not a certain rank. Still farther on 
he must be undeniably delicate in his person, though his mind be 
polluted as a common sewer. ‘The nearest definition [ have ever 
heard, i. e. the most philosophic, was by a fair girl who spoke 
from the fulness of an inspired heart : ‘a human being combining 
a woman’s tenderness with a man’s courage.’ Upon this principle, 
and it is not controvertible, the foundling of a parish may have 
as much claim to the name of gentleman as the descendant of a 
line of kings. I do not enter into the definition of tenderness, 
and courage, but they are words of high import, when distin- 
guished from the counterfeits which have been passed off for 
them, mawkishness and brutality. 

Our author is severe enough in Popular Phrases. In his 
Nursery Rhymes, he goes still further. The chureh and the 
law are as fruitful themes for him as tailors, and shoemakers, 
and other operative mechanics were to the Spanish satirist 
Quevedo. Who would have expected that our innocent old 
rhyme 

‘ Diccory diccory dock,’ 
could have contained such pungent matter as the following ? 
The priest is supposed to be speaking to the peasant, the fat 
rector to the foolish farmer. 


‘Thick headed dolt, you dolt, bring out what you have for our use, The 
churchman is in want of a fresh supply of provisions! (The churchman 
got at once what he demanded with such hardy impudence). Don’t 


you hear! the churchman tells you provisions are short with him, Bring 


out at once, you dolt, all what he orders so impudently,’ 
3K2 
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Is not this a perfect parallel with the tythe scenes in Ireland? 
Is it not in reality a paraphrase from the speeches of the Reverend 
Marcus Beresford ? 

Our old friend ‘ Harry Parry,’ is also converted into a most 
learned ‘ schoolmaster.’ He no longer talks of ‘ marrying,’ but 
irons out the sons of the church in good set terms. fie, 


‘ Domineer over them, (the operatives,) screw them up, you gentle. 
men of the lucre-loving fraternity; make them swallow vour idle in- 
ventions ; teach them to submit to your fees for burying their bodies, 
and to your usurious loanings.’ 


What treasures have we lost till the (per legem terre) Duke 
of Roxburghe dragged them into day. Who would have thought 
of ‘Jack Sprat,’ simple as he is, being such a radical demagogue ? 

* In the doctrine of the priest, it is righteous to exact the last farthing 
of your claims upon another, (Marcus Beresford and Mr. —— his 
curate, to wit,) in that of the lawyer it is righteous to hold fast by what 
you have, while you take the highest interest for it upon the most 
abundant security; and both of them twist about the law of God to 
their own purposes with such sleight and plausibility that they are 
mistaken by the vulgar for holy saints instead of worldly-minded 
rogues,’ 

‘ Robin-a-Bobbin’ is as hard upon the priests as Ebenezer 
Elliot is upon the corn-law men. 


‘Rob-toil, thou curse of our barns! you that fatten like a hog by 
other men’s labour. The fellow says, with an arrogant tone, [ have a 
right to my dues; away with your produce to my barn and store : he 
bullies the sharp ones; he bullies the flats ; he says, with a grave face, 
Be sure you never forget to do your utmost for the priest; whine and 
beg for him; hoard up for him. And to him who is setting out his 
tythe he cries out, Be sure you don’t demean your Bible by making my 
lots less than a good tenth.’ 

Our friend Bellenden has transformed ‘ cock-a-doodle-doo’ into 
a ‘ fiddlestick’ with a vengeance. It will set the lawyers dancing 
with rage at the irony. A lawyer is supposed to be speaking to 
an operative. 

‘ Dolt of a peasant! your life is a hell upon earth ; you that are such 
a fool as to take delight in working for an honest livelihood. I finda 
better one in the plunder of other people’s property; while you, if you 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the law, are treated as a thief and punished. 

‘ Little Jack Horner,’ too, must put lance in rest, and have a 
tilt at the ‘ beer justices.’ 

‘ The public’s bane, Justice Allproper, crammed full of law there, ob- 
tains by his judgment, along with his bread, every man’s curse. He 
sponges a share out of the winnings the party he decides in favour of 
draws from the decision, and while he grows fat with the traffic, he ex- 
claims, Oh! what an excellent milch-cow the clodhopper is (what good 
squeezing there is in this sponge).’ 

‘Little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see they 
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bark at me.’ All at the same work, fighting the priest and the 
lawyer.‘ Jack and Jill: i. e. John Bull and his wife. furiously 
swell the ery. 

‘The rector and the lawyer would ply their work in hell itself, if they 
could but get a glimpse of a burial-due or a fee to be gained there. Fall 
to work, priest; assail your parishioners for your dues ; employ all the 
horrors that belong to your trade ; and if you should get into any dilli- 
culty, the lawyer will find out some loophole for you after all. Strip the 
homestead, priest! Strip the homestead, lawyer! Into it there, priest ! 
Into it there, lawyer !’ 

‘Jack and Jill’ fairly foam at the mouth with their indigna- 
tion, and even ‘ Hushaby baby’ comes to swell the ery with his 
infant voice in ironical greeting. 

‘ Don’t spare them, priest! storm at them in your best style! When 
the farmer is pushed, and holds back his tithe, the priest roars out stoutly, 
This is all a pretence! When the harvest is a complete failure, le 
roars out, It is all owing to your negligence! Provisions fall short in 
the farmer’s house, and the tithe is behindhand; the priest roars out, 
I’ve an execution to put in your house !’ 

The old lady who ‘rode a cockhorse to Banbury Cross’ is as 
sententious as Solomon. 

‘He who enriches himself out of other men’s property must quickly 
submit to take public odium for his partner.’ 


The ‘old woman who lived upon nothing but victuals and 
drink’ (many now live without them) must also mumble her say 
against the parsons. 

‘There, do you hear the hum (q. humbug ?) of the priest, and what 
do you think it is all about? Why, turning to his own account the 
ingenuity and handicraft of other people. From the brains and handi- 
craft of the layman he wrangles out the means of maintenance, And 
you know well that the sound of the priest’s voice is never heard but to 
cheat and benoodle the honest and industrious.’ 

Reynard the fox, too, starts forth from his burrow to utter his 
opinions. 

‘The public was maddened by the state of its affairs, and put on a 
stormy aspect. It pried into the state of the government, and found it 
had gradually got into the hands of corruption.’ . 

‘Sermons in stones,’ ‘ Eggs, butter, cheese, and bread,’ speak 
like an oracle of the priest’s motives. 

‘ Luere is our exciter, the wide-spread promoter of action ; art and 


part in and instigator to evil doings; the secret promoter of the 
hoard, the secret promoter of the dishonest act, the secret promoter of 


the priest’s abominations.’ 

The ‘man of Thessaly’ should have been a painter, he seems 
to have had such an eye for description. 

‘The rector of the parish was a man whose whole soul was in his 
breeches pocket, and he was a perfect bugbear to the parishioners when 
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the tithe was to be set out, He was always buzzing in your ear, There 
now, be quick! set out the tithe. And he screams out, Keep at least 
that law of God which orders you to pay me tithe! And when he has 
abstained a little from saws about his tithe-rights, and the pangs of 
avarice come on afresh, he buzzes in your ear for ever, and screams out 
more spitefully than before, In with my tithe.’ 


It has been said that literary men, above all others, are entitled 
to put in their claim as the legislators of a nation. Should the 
ambition of John Bellenden Ker point that way, he cannot, fail 
of success in his first speech to a radical audience who may 
examine his pretensions, if he only asks, as Abernethy Was accus- 
tomed to do,—Haye you read my book ? 

Juntus Repiyivves. 








SMUGGLER, PIRATE, AND 
FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL VERJUICE, 


You are asleep as you gaze:—broadly awake, but deliciously 
dreaming ;—there is a wavy calmness in the bliss which is expe- 
rienced in sailing, fair being the weather and favourable the 
wind, across the Bahama banks; that is to say, when he who is 
inexperienced in those seas has overcome the constantly recurring 
apprehensions, that his floating mansion must inevitably strike 
on one of those numerous black masses which appear within a 
foot or two of the water’s surface ; a dash, a crash, and the grind- 
ing of timbers against them is momently expected : but onward 
and onward the bark fearlessly goes, scatheless, as if at her ap- 
proach the frowning dangers, and the black barriers, each suc- 
cessively dissolved and vanished. But, indeed, it does require 
repeated assurances, ere the eye can be convinced that those 
seeming dangers are nothing more than innocent beds of sponge 
which are everywhere speckling, like little black clouds, or dark 
islets, the smooth, delicate, white and yellow sand, which he sees 
through the transparent waters, as distinctly as if there were no 
other medium between his eyes and the bottom of that sea, than 
a plate-glass; and, only on trying with the lead and line will a 
stranger be convinced of the fact, that the seeming four or five 
feet at most of depth, is more than treble that number of fathoms: 
that the gold and silver, and amethyst, and emerald coated finny 
creatures which he may see sporting and darting, and flashing, 
and still, under his eyes, within the reach of his arm, are as sale 
from his clutch as if they were at the antipodes. But so 1t 1s. 
And, when assured, his heart and mind speedily become enwrapt 
in dreams of beauty, and reveries of bliss—and he glides along, 
meanwhile, on his pathless journey, without notion of peril, or 
sense of toil:—then and there fashioning the distant solid earth, 
and the far off world, and all that live and move, and breathe 








therein, into those shapes of love and happiness and beauty which 
the inborn goodness of nature engenders and animates in the 
soul; till he is startled from his convictions of what man may 
be, of what man should be, of WHAT MAN WILL BE, by some 
reality which proves to him what man has made himself, by the 
agency of knavery and hypocrisy. 

Thus dreaming—thus enjoying—hoping and happy, was I one 
afternoon in January, 182—, when on board the schooner Mar- 
garet, bound to the Havannah, with a purpose in hand, in which 
were involved circumstances that had brought on me the most 
intense and enduring agony—tor it was no less—which in my life 
of vicissitude I have ever experienced; yet was my suffering 
suspended, my pain forgotten, while gliding along that beautiful 
water, and gazing on that glorious ocean-bed. Suddenly my 
attention was aroused by some allusions to certain casks of flour, 
(of which the cargo principally consisted, ) and a conversation be- 
tween the captain and mate, as to the means that were to be 
employed in landing it. ‘There was neither mystery nor secrecy 


in their manner; they spoke boldly and openly, as if confident of 


safety, and fearless of detection and its consequences ; and with- 
out the remotest sense of wrong doing, or consciousness of moral 
turpitude; but I heard enough to convince me that I was on 
board of a smuggler! A fact of which I had not the slightest 
suspicion, when I embarked at Charleston; for all there seemed 
to be conducted in the way of custom and fair trading. Was it 
the wrong—the dishonesty of the act at which my alarm and 
repugnance rose? Did I mourn the unlucky chance which had 
directed me to a smuggler, because her way of life was unjust ? 
I think not—no, indeed—though the impossibility of eseape 
made me shiver, as I reflected thereon—not because her designs 
were criminal—a violation of the laws of nations. Ah, it was a 
cowardly dread of the danger and disgrace of being caught in 
the act, or suspected of connection with the adventure, that smote 
me: for on remonstrating with the captain on his deceiving me— 
unavailable as I knew remonstrance would be—my fears and 
scruples were only laughed at ; and such arguments used as con- 
vinced me there was no danger in the affair; and not the least 
probability of my being implicated, should detection take place, 
which, he affirmed, was impossible. More than calmed by his 
assurances, and his bold front and unhesitating manner, | was 
encouraged to pry further into these matters, and ceased even to 
be surprised, when he freely laid open all his plans, and told me 
of the repeated, and always successful trips he had made to the 
Havannah, on similar business. And I found also that no extra- 
ordinary skill, tact, or contrivance was necessary in his trade: 
(he was afterwards described to me, by an acquaintance of his, 
as one who carried on and went through every thing by ‘ main 
strength and stupidness ;-—such, precisely, were the phrases ap- 
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plied in deseription of him,) that a bribe to the officials who are 
especially appointed to look after the revenues of his Catholic 
majesty there, effectually blinded the keenest eyes of all, from the 
great man at the head, down to the farthest ramification, or 
remotest link of custom-house authority. On this assurance | 
lost all fear, and talked and jested over the scheme as if it were 
a meritorious act they were engaged to perform: it became a 
mere exchange of commodities at a cheaper rate, and without the 
prolixities and encumbrances of formality: it was a mere breach 
of conventionalisms; the passing of bribes and toll into other 
hands than those which were privileged to exact them. I began 
to think that possibly they might, in time, bring them to their 
senses—be a lesson to those in the high places, to exact less toll, 
especially on bread, if they would bring the toll to lawful and 
worthy use. Well, thus thinking, we passed under El Moro, and 
came to anchor in the fair-way, a little south of El Punta, with 
the grey city, and the forest of masts on our starboard hand, 
the inner harbour, a broad and beautiful basin, ahead of us, the 
stupendous, but not impregnable, Moro fortress, grimly scowling 
on our larboard side: thus it was, till the anchor taking hold, the 
schooner swung directly round, and changed sides with every 
thing. I had provided myself with a passport at Charleston—a 
very necessary thing to do, on account of the fee of two dollars 
which is then paid to the Spanish Consul—you may light your 
pipe with the paper next minute, if you please: so, at least, I 
found the case to be. As the sun was near setting when we an- 
chored, I preferred remaining on board for the night; partly 
because the proper offices for exhibiting my passport would be 
closed, but chiefly from a pretty strong conviction, that if certain 
acquaintances of mine saw me in the city at night, one of those 
nicely pointed, keen edged, long, cold pieces of steel, which are 
nestled under jackets in the Havannah, would be sheathed under 
my clavicle, and I should never after be able to tell who did it. 
Restless and feverishly impatient as the circumstances which 
called me to Havannah had rendered me, I was constrained to 
remain on board: I turned in and fretted myself to sleep. How 
long I remained in this happy obliviousness I do not know ; but 
I was aroused by a most unusual bustle ; stamping of feet—clat- 
tering of lumber, and a hurried confusion of sounds, among which 
I gathered, ‘ Heave that barrel on board !—clap on the hatches! 
—By it is too late!—They’ll be alongside in a minute !* 
The light was streaming down the hatchway or companion, into 
the cabin, and I conjectured it was morning. I ran instantly on 
deck; what a sight burst upon me! Night it was, but as bright 
as day. ‘T’o my astonishment, I discovered that the vessel had 
quitted her former anchorage, and was now down, far in the 
middle of the great or inner harbour. The whole scene taken i 
its round—its sum of particulars and extent—its full wonder of 
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beauty, was grand, swelling, and overpowering ; it operated like 
suddenly intoxicating delight ; the senses are too small to hold 
the huge draught ; it rushed as a sea into the soul. ‘That * inner 
harbour’ was one magnificent sweep of smooth water, green and 
glittering under the clear round moon ;. not a dot, nor a speck, 
nor a streak, nor a line, nor a hair of chon: turn whichever way 
the eye could, was discernible in the whole expanse of the blue 
vault :—-not a star was seen: all was the moon’s unshared and 
undisputed heaven. And there the calm queen sat and looked 
across and around her glorious realm, aud down upon the sleep- 
ing world! The grey walls, massive buildings, towers, turrets, 
and steeples—the hundreds of masts on the city’s side—all, as 
they stood wrapped in her cool beams, were hushed as the centre 
of the Pyramids. Away to the south, the hills rising up and 
breaking into fringy streaks and culty undulations, the con- 
cave line of the moon’s empire, stood in vapoury and purple 
grandeur of tranquillity—smiling solemnity; and they sunk gra- 
dually towards the limits of the sheeny basin: and there strete she d 
out almost a plain, with only gentle swells to make it more pre- 
cious to the eye, on which sat the little town of Reglas with its 
church towers, and here and there a villa ; about which, uplifting 
their gracious heads, were cocoa palms, throwing their hearselike, 
but beautiful plumes into the moon’s cerulean: there, too, were 
other growths, massive and round, with broadly spreading limbs 
and ponderous foliage : there, a little bare and level space lay be- 
(ween the embrace of shrubs, and partially black in the umbrage- 
ousness of the bordering trees. So happy, so hushed—so incon- 
ceivably—so indeseribably beautiful was this reality of man’s art 
with nature’s glory mingling! Even the grim Moro, and the 
almost palpable blackness of the shadows which it threw upon 
the mute and unmoving water at its foot, and the deep murmured 
anthem of the rolling billow that broke afar off-away, where the 
bulwark head looked out tranquilly over the ever-wakeful, ever- 
moving, and ever-moaning ocean—all—all looked the attributes 
of love—all appeared as if dropped, placed, planted there by the 
spirit of beauty—all wore an aspect spiritualized—the reflex. of 
heaven ! 

Amid this universe of beauty, which lay, as if it were in a sigh- 
less and unbreathing sleep, ‘and was hushed into marble-like 
quiet, there was yet a stirring and an eager life—the life of wrong 
and mischief; man’s mammon worship "had sent death striding 
abroad. 3 

The noise, rattle, and confusion which had so suddenly aroused 
and called me on deck, ceased as if every one concerned had 
been struck dumb and nerveless. Something I saw (a barrel of 
flour, I conjectured ) obstructed the main hatchway, and pre- 
vented its being closed down : there was not time to restore it to 
its stowage, and a tarpaulin was thrown over it. A boat was 
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alongside, in the bow of which lay a eask of flour; and sittin 

on the gunnel of the stern was a man, looking neither like lands. 
mati nor seaman: on his face the moon shone fully; the swag- 
gering manner in which his cap sat on the side of his head had 
in it a daredevil recklessness of expression which seemed to tell 
the man’s character ;—his long black hair lay down on his 
shoulders—his naked throat shone in the moonlight; he sat 
with his arms compressively folded across his breast, with a 
hand, as I saw, in each pocket of his closely-buttoned jacket, 
He exchanged glances with the captain of the schooner: his 
own seemed to signify, ‘ Say nothing—leave it to me to manage 
them.’ Not a word was uttered, except a ‘hush!’ from the 
captain, which I perceived was addressed to a little Spanish boy 
who lay on the deck, wailing piteously, and striving to check 
his ery as he clung in terror to the knee of the captain, who was 
leaning on the schooner’s main beam, with his chin resting on 
his crossed arms, casting out a singularly watchful and wary 
look, in which, with much of calculation, there was a snatch of 
mirthfulness, as if he could only laugh at being detected in the 
act of smuggling, and knew how to make reprisals, or easily 
solve the difficulties. ‘The crew stood in groups, more vexed at 
being interrupted than alarmed at being discovered in their 
occupation; and all eyes were directed to one point, whither 
mine also turned, and showed me the cause of this alternation of 
uproar and stillness. What was going on on board the schooner 
could be seen from the shore as fully as if it were broad day- 
light; and so barefaced was the act, that the otherwise winking 
authorities were now compelled to vindicate their character for 
loyalty and vigilance. To this end, a stately boat, rowed by 
about fourteen oars, was advancing towards the Margaret, and, 
taking the usual dignified formality of sweep round, stopped 
close alongside the boat in which was the tell-tale cask of flour 
and the boat’s sole occupant, who sat motionless. In the stern- 
sheets of the Custom-house boat—for such was the quality of 
this unwelcome intruder—were two officers and several fire-arms. 
The chief stood up and stooped his head till he looked under 
and into the bent-down face of the man with the cap. ‘Ha! 
Fulgaz! he exclaimed, and, without turning his eye, threw out 
his hand beckoningly, and called for his ‘carabine.’ ‘ Are you 
going to shoot me? said the other, quite undisturbed. ‘51, 

was the reply; and with it the cocking ‘click’ was heard, and 
the muzzle was at his breast. There was a flash, a spark of the 
barrel, as a pistol flew from the left pocket at the head of the 
officer, who fell back dead into the boat, his own carabine ex- 
ploding at the same instant—yet was Fulgaz untouched! As 
quick as possible a pistol in the left hand was fired at the other 
officer. ‘The desperado then tore open his jacket, and, with his 


Spanish knife flashing over his head, he leaped for the Custom- 
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house boat, which, being thrown off by the bustle, left a spaee so 
wide that Fulgaz fell short with plunge and splash into the 
water; nevertheless, he was over the gunnel in a few seconds— 
and there he stood, with one foot on the body, the other on the 
seat, with his knife elevated and flourished in defiance of the 
whole crew, not one of whom would assail him, though all were 
armed and carabines were at hand. Awhile he stood, glaring 
on them, then burst into a shrill, loud laugh of derision, and, 
waving his dagger to a shore-boat, several of which, with others 
from the ships, were now converging, full of the alarmed and 
curious, to the scene of disturbance, he was speedily answered by 
one approaching sufficiently near, and he sprang in, took off his 
cap, and, as he stood up, continued waving it and his knife 
round his head, laughing and shouting jeers and triumph, till J 
lost sight of him among the crowded boats and shipping moored 
at the quays. Meantime, another boat, full of soldiers, had 
arrived alongside the Margaret, and formal possession of her 
was taken in the king’s name. ‘he anchor wis weighed, and 
she was towed to the wharf, moored, and a guard set over her. 
The excitement and turmoil, and the activity of the curious, now 
subsided, and all sank into repose. [again turned in, not know- 
ing what to make of it, what might be the fate of others, or my 
penalty for being caught on board a smuggler, and with i 
additions and multiplications of mischief. 

But, troublesome as the affair proved to be to others, I was 
entangled in no difficulty by its consequences; for, when the 
authorities came to examine the vessel in the morning, they 
declined even opening my luggage, on my stating that | was an 
English passenger. I was unhesitatingly permitted to go whi- 
ther | would, and two men were ordered to follow my directions 
in removing and carrying away my trunks, I landed aecord- 
ingly, and there, drawn up in line, was a company of soldiers 
with bristling bayonets; and walking backwards and for- 
wards in front of their line was Fulgaz !—a chapeau on his head, 
and a sword flapping at his side, with the same reckless and 
laughing defiance of the soldiers which he had exhibited the 
previous night, and no one attempted to molest or interrupt him. 
I had now an opportunity of examining him more closely, as he 
frequently paused in his walk to look fixedly or be gazed at by 
others; but, with the exception of a few straggling seamen or 
others from the American vessels, he was scarcely noticed. Sin- 
gular as the face was, and so apt to be impressed on the me- 
mory, there was in it nothing of the hardened and burly ruffianism 
which his recent conduct might lead one to suppose would grimly 
scowl upon it. I should call him handsome, but for his nose 
and eyes. His nose was remarkably hooked and very thin, as if 
it had been squeezed into an unnatural projection from his face. 
It was the upper mandible of an eagle or a parrot’s bill, ham- 
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mered on both sides into a leanness and sharp edge. His two 
eyes—for two they were, and could not be called a pair—were 
not only different in colour, but they each expressed a different 
meaning, and that too without squinting. One was lustrously 
hot and greenish, the other a dark piercing brown: they seemed 
to be both employed at one moment on different occupations : 
while the green one was taking your measure and scrutinizing 
for the best place in which to lodge the knife, the other was 
securing a retreat, calculating consequences, concocting an eyva- 
sion of them, or balancing the weight of your purse. They spoke 
at once in the present and future tense ; one was doing now, the 
other acting for bye-and-bye. Whoever saw them once could 
ever after scarcely fail to recognise their owner, Fulgaz. He did 
me the honour to quit his bravado position, and, not with my 
good will, I assure you, reader, took his station at my side, as I 
walked towards the city gates, within which a volante was await- 
ing me. He was not a man to be repulsed with impunity. | 
dared not offer a word of dislike to his company, knowing how 
very unceremonious he would be with his knife if I aroused or 
touched his temper. Yet I was by no means disposed to hold 
communion with him, nor did he speak at all, but looked in my 
face occasionally with a malicious glee, as if he were mightily 
pleased that I had witnessed his prowess. ‘Thus accompanied, I 
arrived at the vehicle, when Fulgaz lifted his chapeau from his 
head, and with a bow, prolonged till it was burlesque of courtesy, 
he offered me his arm to assist me in ascending ; then casting 
an earnest and meaning glance into my eyes, waved his hand, 
bowed again, saying, ‘ Adieu, Senhor Englishman ! you will not 
forget poor Fulgaz.’ The driver cheeped at his horse, and I 
passed in silence, glowing with astonishment and some alarm, 
not without a little foreboding of mischief from that strange and 
desperate man. But I escaped unmolested, though | learned, 
some weeks after leaving the Havannah, that a knife had actually 
been hired for my service at the charge of an ounce, that is, a 
doubloon. I can only suppose the operator did not find a clean 
opportunity for doing his job, but I have no reason to suspect 
Fulgaz was the person engaged. 

I never spoke of Fulgaz, and had almost ceased to think of 
him, till I was most strangely and dismally reminded of him 
thirteen months subsequent to the circumstances which I have 
related above. A Colombian vessel of war arrived in the harbour 
of S with part of the crew of a piratical schooner which she 





had captured in the act of plundering an American vessel, the 
whole crew of which the pirates had murdered : so said report; 
but it proved afterwards that they had avoided that fate by run- 
ning their vessel on shore and escaping into the woods—an 
example which was followed by the pirates when surprised by 
the Colombian in a creek on the south side of the island of Cuba. 
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On shore they were pursued ; many were killed in resisting, and 
eight were captured, one of whom was described as having fought 
with maniac fury, and only when he was struck down, and 
several men rushed upon him, could the party take him. They 

were brought to $ and given up to the civil authority to 
await their trial. ‘The evidence was so strong against them, that 
chance of escape there was none. ‘The day came, and, attracted 
by curiosity, 1 went to the court-house, which I found quite full. 
‘The trial was proceeding, and it was long ere I, by dint of per- 

severance and watching openings, edged. myself so far through 
the crowd as to obtain a glimpse of the prisoners. Some had 
their heads bent down, lying on their open palms on the bar 
before them, evidently enduring great mental suffering. The 
backs of all were towards me yet. Two stood beside each other 
erect, as I saw on squeezing further forward, with their hands in 
their bosoms, scowling defiance from their eyes, and grinning 
recklessness and scorn ‘from their closed teeth and curling lips on 
the court. ‘There was one, an Englishman, not twenty tw 0 years 

of age, of very regular, indeed beautiful features, and blond, 

glossy hair, which hung down his cheeks in those long spiral 
curls, the culture of which is a matter of solicitude to many sea- 
faring youths. His cheeks were clear and somewhat rosy, not 
at all bronzed or ingrained by climate or weather ; and the light 
eyebrows and lashes gave to ‘his full blue eyes that soft, kindly, 
but melancholy character which frequently accompanies them, 

Not a line nor furrow on the face or forehead was to be perceived 
—not the least physiognomical tinge of violence or hardness was 
discernible ; it was rather the countenance of a healthy, but not 
at all happy girl. Of his danger he seemed to be utterly uncon- 
scious, or unimpressed by it ; but he attended to the proceedings 
with intense and eager ear nestness, following with his eyes each 
witness and each movement in the court, and listening to all as 
it he were entirely engrossed by the deep interest of a novel and 
singular scene in which his character, welfare, or life, were other- 
Ways totally unconcerned. He it was w ho had resisted capture 
with such extraordinary ferocity. He had no name—he would 
give no name; none of his companions knew him by any, or else 
they refused to speak; and when his contumaciousness was 
alluded to, and the judge urged him to say what he was called, 
he replied gently, and almost deferentially, ‘Call me Jack Smith 
or bill Jones ,_—anything will do; you cannot get mine, I hope.’ 

This is all I ever saw or knew of him. W ho are they—where 
are they—whose hearts have hung in leaden sadness, or have 
valpitated and throbbed in torturing uncertainty on his account? 
Desbape there are such! And though he is not immediately or 
necessarily connected with the purpose of my story, perhaps the 
reader will pardon this notice of him. It is not a little remark- 
able that the only other pirate I ever saw (in my knowledge, at 
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Jeast) was an Englishman of about the age of the miserable 
outh here spoken of ; he was also of fair complexion, with glossy 
hair and singularly quiet expression of countenance. I saw him 
going to suffer death at Barbadoes for one of the most cruel and 
cold-blooded murders on record. He preserved his composure, 
calm indifference, and quiet eontentedness of manner, as he 
walked from the prison between two men—no other guard— 
down the careenage, a distance of about half a mile: escape 
seemed anything but difficult. Under the gallows was an empty 
flour-barrel, the head of which had been knocked out, and a 
single piece of the same heading laid across the mouth as a foot- 
board for him to stand upon: such was the scaffold! He eyed 
these preparations carefully, looking up at the beam and then at 
the barrel, which he perceived was not directly under the beam, 
and with his foot he adjusted it properly! Yet was there in his 
look, action, manner, nothing that glimpsed forth a sign of the 
braggadocia. I could not remain an instant longer. Pardon 
this digression, reader, and return with me to the court-house 
at $ ‘ 

Among the prisoners there was one who seemed to be utterly 
careless of the others, or of his own position, and heedless of the 
proceedings. Occasionally he lifted up his head to look about 
him, unconcernedly, but was occupied chiefly in the amusement 
of chopping at the rail or bar of the inclosure with his finger, 
just as one hacks at a board with a knife, idly and vacantly, or as 
if for the pleasure of marking it with notches. Placed as I was, 
I could not obtain full sight of his face, nor, indeed, was I curious 
on the subject; the others, the Englishman especially, had so 
fixed my attention: but in one of those moments of his looking 
up, and on the spectators, he turned his face round to my diree- 
tion, and fixing his glance on me, gave a familiar nod and smile 
of recognition: it shot through me like a bullet! 1 became hot, 
cold, clammy, dizzy, and sick: my breathing was snapped. I 
felt as I were strangling; and I saw and felt nothing more, till J 
awoke from a stupor, and found myself supported in the arms of 
a gentleman who was sitting on the steps of the courts entrance; 
my cravat was off, my waistcoat and_ shirt thrown open, and @ 
glass of water was held to my lips. It was Fulgaz who had 
glanced and nodded at me !—it was Fulgaz—there arraigned 4. 
a pirate! but I did not—I could not return. All were coms ietet , 
and sentence of death was passed on them. My taimting was 
ascribed to the heat and pressure; and to no one did | rue 
breathe a syllable on the subject, till upwards of seven years ha 
transpired,—four years from the date of the following event. — 

It was ona magnificent day, with neither wind nor cloud, but - 
tensely cold, Fahrenheit then ranging from ten to fifteen — 
under zero, inthe sun. After skimming with rapturous velocity 
over the ice, across glassy rivers, and balised lakes, over Siow 
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which had settled and compacted into the solidity of rocks, 

myself and a fellow-traveller were approaching the little town of 
** * It stands ona perfectly level plain, which is barriered on 
every dais by a rugged and picturesque circle of hills. As the 
town stands far from the plain’s centre, some of the hills are im- 
mediate and distinct ; the greater distance of the other side of the 
periphery gave even the white snow, with which the hills were 
covered entirely (saving where the thousands and tens of thousands 
of pinnacling firs dotte “d the expanse with green or black), a dark 
and hazy colouring. Between those distant hills and the plain 
lies the noble river, perhaps it is the grandest in the whole world, 

over which we had flown a few hours before. On one side of the 
town runs the river of disputed names, tributary to the larger, 

and more valued for its commercial conveniences, than fom its 
natural beauties ; which, however, are far from being few, or un- 
deserving a scene lover's attention, though at the time to which I 
am referring, most of those beauties were enveloped in a positive, 
resolute, confirmed wintry garb. Iluts, cottages, houses, the 
church, roads, streets, fields, —every where was a region of snow 
and ice. 

‘ The ice was here, the ice was there— 
The ice was all around.’ 

On the day previous, a copious visitation of sleet had arrived to 
assist in decorating the scene: the trunks, stems, and branches 
of the trees were encased in glassy congelation, and from them 
millions of pendulous crystals jingling swung, and sparkled, and 
elittered, and delighted and bewitched the e yes with their profu- 
sion of prismatic clories : hundreds, thousands of them were every 
moment ringing against each other, breaking, falling, dropping, 
and throwing through the bright air such delicious, — music 
—hosts of happy elfin things striking their evymbals i joyous 
holiday. But it was exquisitely cold ; a fact of ees my for- 
midable wrapping would have left me in ignorance, had not a 
little disorder in my neck gear called one hand ont of its snug 
beaver mitten to set it right. The action did not oceupy many 
seconds, but it was sufficient to tell me, to the very marrow, how 
cold was the air. On all was winter, glorious winter ! except the 
smoke which graciously curled and danced in cire ‘ling and wavy 
wreaths from many a snow-coated chimney. And our appetites 
had by this time ‘whetted themselves into a keenness most en- 
viable ; for the ideality of something reeking savorily below that 
smoke made appetite particularly capable. ‘1 am quite pre- 
pared for any thing they can give us to eat, if it be but the hoof 
of a horse,’ said I to my friend. ‘1 trust we shall find something 
more palatable and easier of mastication than a horse's hoof,’ he 
replied. ‘You may eat a good dinner in imagination, the best 
your poetry ean spread out, and when you come tothe reality you 


shall find that to be quite as good.’ My companion knew every 
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rood of the icy ground on which we were travelling, therefore ] 
put the affair of eating and drinking contrivance into his hands 
‘ There is no better house in the whole country : choice and sub. 
stantial are the viands it dispenses ; and you will smack your lips 
in ecstasy at various and excellent wines which will range before 
you, and solicit an invitation down your throat. They know how to 
live where we are going.’ These commendations elicited fro 
me further inquiry, for I saw no evidences or marks of a substantial 
and well-equipped hotel, ‘There is the house—you see jt 
propping the church, or the church props it; itisa reciprocity of 
propping.” The house to which he directed my attention, was 
the dwelling of the brotherhood who officiated in the church, and 
administered to the spiritual wants of the surrounding inhabitants, 
My friend was a good Catholic: but as I was a heretic, and also 
a stranger to them, a twinge of propriety and decorum came over 
me: but ‘ he was intimately acquainted with them, and I should 
be as readily and as cordially welcome as himself; he was contfi- 
dent they would be about their dinner then.’ Ina few minutes more 
we were in the presence of four kindly looking men, none of whom 
wore the garb of any special order of priesthood. ‘Their appear- 
ances and looks spoke ease, content, and intelligence. We were 
received with a truly earnest but quiet welcome : my companion 
was a man well known to them, and his rank and station obtained 
for me attention and deference, at which I felt rather embarrassed. 
They assisted in developing us of our wrappings; but to their 
dinner, on which they were busily engaged when we entered, they 
would not allow us to sit down,—* It was disjointed, broken, and 
unworthy of us,—though I cast my longing eye on substantials 
enough for a dozen hungry fellows : but ‘ we should take a small 
portion, a mouthful, to sustain us till a fresh and entire dinner 
was prepared.’ Our assurances that what we saw ‘ was excellent, 
&c.’ were unaccepted : ‘a proper dinner we must have.’ On this 
arrangement we collected civility and patience to rest. N or was 
this patience put to any severity of trial, for in about half an hour 
abundance and variety, both delicate and solid, smoked under 
our fascinated olfactories. After a blessing, and pausing till we 
were fairly engaged on our agreeable exercise, our kind hosts 
apologized for leaving us to ourselyes— their duties require them 
elsewhere.’ They left us with a single attendant, ‘ who would 
readily execute our orders, and supply any thing which happened 
to be deficient.’ He entered immediately on their quitting the 
room. ‘T'oo much occupied to allow of space for converse, excep! 
an interjection now and then, we were silent, and I thought I 
heard a suppressed sigh, almost a groan: it was repeated, and at 
the same moment, a sound like the collision of hands struck my ear. 
I looked in the direction of the sound, and to my amazement our 
attendant was on his knees, opposite to me, and beyond my cont 
panion, whose back being towards the man, he of course did not 
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see him: and as he was also in carnest application of his military 
decision on the materials before him, fortunately, his entire atten- 
tion was engrossed. The back of the kneeling figure was towards 
the only ight which came into the room, consequently his face 
was indistinct, in shadow; but his attitude was of eager, violent, 
nay agonized imploration ; he writhed in his position, and it was 
to me he was appealing! I was almost petrified by it! till an 
exclamation was rising to my lips, when he sprang noiselessly 
to his feet, pressed his finger on his lip, pointed to my coms 
panion, and then clenched his hand together again, to bid me, as 
I understood him, be wary and silent. Apprehension and be- 
wildering doubts threw me into a cold perspiration: still I ewe- 
tinued, instinctively, I suppose, or mechanically, to make such 
movements and sounds as would keep my companion’s attention 
to himself; though, indeed, the effort to suppress my strong im- 
pulses was one of the most difficult I ever made. [ looked a 
meaning that I understood him, and should be cautious, although 
in truth I was throbbingly agitated with a sense of some mys- 
terious and dreadful danger. In the dimness of view in which 
the man’s face was presented, I was struck with a dizzy wandering 
fancy that I had seen him before—but where? when? He cer- 
tainly knew me: but how? He guessed my thoughts, and, taking 
hold of a bottle of wine, filled my friend's glass; then moving 
from the window, under the pretence of doing the same office for 
me, the light fell on his countenance, as he looked at me an 
instant; then he drew back, and bowed his head down on his 
joined hands, which he clenched so hard, as though he would 
crush the blood through his fingers. It was Fulgaz who stood 
there! and, thank God, I became instantly calm and collected, 
or I should have betrayed him: though, probably, to the inner 
breast of one of the brotherhood, his whole story was known—and 
there it was a sacred deposit. Painful as was compliance, I could 
not resist the intensely passionate but soundless appeals he made 
to me for the purpose, and assuming a carelessness of manner, 
lest my companion’s curiosity should be excited, found an excuse 
for leaving the room a few minutes after Fulgaz had quitted if, 
intimating by signal, as he did so, that he would wait for me: and 
never will the impression of that few minutes’ interview be erased 
from my memory. I have said: how exquisitely, how intensely cold 
was the air: vet there he stood, bare-headed, his once darkly-brown 
face, in ashy, ghastly hue, and beaded streams of agonizing 
sweat chasing each other down his cheeks actually freezing as 
they flowed! He stood and looked! then poured forth a rapid 
torrent of short, unconnected sentences, but most eloquent, most. 
distressing! Now rigid, stiffas ice he stood—now quivering like an 
aspen: then suddenly paused, and again, as if suffocating, he 
gurgled out, ‘ I was too bad to die!’ and fell, or rather dashed 
himself down: his forehead struck on a little elevated mass ol 
No. 95. 3 L 
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snow, which was frozen into a body as hard as granite; anda 
streamy line of dark crimson flowed slowly along the purely white 
surface. I did not call for assistance, and was stooping to raise 
him, when the door opened, and my companion appeared. I had 
presence of mind sufficient to conceal my perturbation, and merely 
said, ‘the poor brother had fallen and hurt himself’ « But i 
was not much—a little brandy to wash it, and a brown paper 
plaster, would make all right again,’ was his remark, on Wiping 
the wound with his handkerchief. Our hosts pressed their hospi- 
tality on us for the night, but I seconded my companion’s wish to 
proceed on our journey; and giving to Fulgaz a look of assurance 
of my perfect silence, we bade adieu to the friendly priests ; and, 
in a few minutes, were again gliding rapidly along the ice. | 
passed *** a few weeks after, without stopping, and have never 
since revisited it. Whether Fulgaz be living or dead I know not, 
and have refrained from making inquiries of several of those who 
I know had been in the neighbourhood of * * *, lest I should drive 
attention and curiosity thitherwards. 





ON THE PLEASURE OF GETTING DRUNK. 
BY A WORKING MAN. 


[In Answer to Mr. Francis Place. ] 


Wuat would be the use of drinking, if it made no difference in 
aman? If liquor produced no change in us, it would be wasting 
our hard-earned wages to purchase it, and wasting the liquor into 
the bargain. But we know from experience, which makes even 
fools wise, that it does make a very great alteration in us, and 
causes us to view all surrounding circumstances with very different 
impressions. We will give a brief pictorial view of the noble 
state of excitement thus induced, with all its lord-like contempt 
of consequences ; and we consider ourselves highly qualified to 
do this, having got excessively queer on purpose to write this 
article. We care nothing about our wife’s remonstrances, and 
the squalling of our nineteen hungry children! Let them all 
squall on! Can a man who is uplifted by the lofty wings ol 
drunkenness, stoop to consider any of these low, worldly things? 
Not he! Perhaps, however, we may not have quite so many as 
nineteen children: but individuals in our high condition are 
permitted to see double. 

This is Monday morning, and instead of going to work, we 
have been to the gin-shop. We are not sure, but we may have 
been into half a dozen, or more; but this we do know—we have 
had our dose. ‘Shop,’ did we call it—the Gin Palace.!—the 
Temple of the Gods! Carlton House is a ram-shackle compat 
With it—a mere asses’ stall, We went in a poor working man, 
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and we came out deified! If you go to the King’s Palace to be 
made a Sir Knight, you have to kneel for it; whereas, we only 
give a week's wages to the Great Ginocrats, and they all bow and 
scrape to us, and. obsequiously hand us the delicious draught that 
maketh us wise unto damnation—salvation, we meant to say: but 
it’s all the same toa drunken man! 

We sally forth from the working man’s Palace of Wondrous 
Compounds, elated with a glowing heat in the breast, and an 
exquisite whirling and confusion in the head, so that we can see 
no distinction between man and beast. This is one of the ve ry 
first. advantages of being drunk! We know not if we walk upon 
our legs, or ‘whether we are not borne along by some impulse 
independent of ourselves; we therefore despise all pathways and 
curbstones, nor is the road itself wide enough. We, however, 
show our importance by taking up the whole of it, as well as we 
can, reeling forward in acute or obtuse angles, as a ship tacks ; 
we being under the same ‘laws of liquor’ as a vessel is of those 


of the wind and tide, only that we have the noble freedom of 


moving without any rudder. We feel uncommonly pugilistic, 
and being ripe for a row, make a point of insulting every person 
we mect “who seems to be ina superior worldly sti ition to our- 
selves, or better dressed. We soon run foul of a post that has 
the impudenc e not to get out of our way, and then reeling back- 
wards in our efforts to ‘advance e and give ‘the said offender a sound 
drubbing, we tumble up against the side of a house, and staggering 
off, roll down into a cellar! We are up again somehow, and out 
again—probably kicked out—and without any broken bones. — It 
is only your sober men who get broken bones when they fall. 
Doctors are detestable fellows, because of their physic ant their 
bills, and we accordingly propose that the whole nation should 
be * glorious’ every day, that doctors m: iy starve. Since no man 
who is habitually ‘ as drunk as a lord,’ ever takes physic or pays 
his debts, we think this the very best plan to do away with sick- 
ness and want—to say nothing of the National Debt. But to 
proceed, We stagger unconsc iously along until we find ourselves 
in front of another Gin Palace, and having just enough left for 
one more glass, as well as we can count—for we can no longer be 
certain of any thing that our five senses inform us—we are ‘about 
to enter, when we find our arm seized by the strong hand of our 
wife. We recognise her, though we could not any body else. 
But what is all this she rings in our ears about her hunger, and 
her children’s hunger, and the Government knows what “beside ? 
Will she come in and have the glass of gin—that’s the question ? 
Pe she swears she won't! Will she come in and see me drink 
, then? She will see me hung first! Very well, then she may 
go to the devil, and take the childre n there too, if she likes, to 
see their uncle. A real, sincere, regular drunk: id: would pawn 


any thing; and so may his wile. We break aw ay from her, and 
3L2 
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goin. Her cries and sobs take no effect upon us whatever—she 
is only in fun! 

When we come out again we run bolt against the breast of a 

entleman, because he is well dressed, and is endorsed with a 
nose like the great Lord Brougham’s. We insist that he is Lord 
Brougham. ‘You pretend to diffuse knowledge among the 
people, and put a stop to it when you think they’ve had enough! 
—establish a Society for our confusion, robbing the gin-shops 
only to answer your own purposes—will you have a glass of gin?” 
He turns up his nose at us a story higher than usual, and sud- 
denly falls to ruins, and Mr. Francis Place springs up before us! 
‘Do you mean to call me drunk! How dare you say that there 
are not half so many working men frequent the gin-shops, as 
people think; but that only a few of us do, who are in and out 
fifty times a day! Do you mean to say that I am one of the 
select class? Who cares for trades’ unions, and politics, and 
broad cloth, and patriotism, and liberty, when he can get a good 
drop to drink? None of your nonsense—none of your nonsense 
—none of your—hic !—I say? Who do you take me for, Mister 
Place? Tl soon let you see who I am—talk to me, indeed !— 
I'm Mr. Buckingham himself! Where is he gone ?—where's 
Mister Pla — — what’s all this crowd?’ But we are not to be 
cheated out of our intended fight, and in the name of Mr. Buck- 
ingham we seize upon the cloak-collar of a tall figure, who is 
turning up the whites of his eyes, and insist that it is Mr. Place; 
but it turns out to be only Parson Irving, with a box of hydro- 
phobious tongues under his arm! 

The gaunt apostle puts us aside with his iron elbow, and says 
something in a loud voice, about our stinking breath, and Satan- 
burning brutality. So, to convince him to the contrary, and 
make him see better in future, we salute him with a punch in the 
eye. In return for our excellent practical lesson, he gives us one 
also, and knocks us down as from the blow of a sledge hammer. 
We get up, and stammering all the oaths we can recollect, try 
to take off our jacket to fight. Somebody comes up to help us, 
as we think, and we go staggering about, till gradually we dis- 
cover our apparent seconds are two policemen bearing us off 
between them to the station-house. We make what we mean to 
bea most violent resistance ; but it seems to have very little effect 
beyond a bloody nose to one of them and a broken crown for 
ourselves, besides the legal consequences. 

We find next morning that we are covered with bruises, and 
aching from head to foot. Three assaults are proved against us, 
and a tallow-chandler appears and makes oath that we have 
spoilt nine dozen of long sixes, by tumbling down into his cellar. 
We are sentenced to imprisonment for three calendar montis, 
and to be kept to hard labour. This is as bad as being a galley- 
slave. We are compelled to work and to receive no wages at all 
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for it. ‘There is no ¢ striking,’ or ‘turning out’ against prison 
discipline! ‘There indeed they have got us quite under their 
thumb. But our wife and children ! W. e think of them now that 
it is too late! What is to become of them? ‘They will be starved. 
We are in an agony, and remonstrate with the magistrate, But 
the magistrate, sober man, cares no more about our starving wife 
and children, than we did when we were drunk ! ! 

Oh, Mr. Place !—good, kind, dear Mr. Place, if you are really 
a friend to the working classes, teach them one practical appli- 
cation of sobriety. You cannot get me out of this scrape; but 
you can do one thing for the people. If it be true, as you say, 
that there are not so many tens of thousands who are regular 
dram-drinkers ; you will not deny that there are hundreds of 
thousands who drink beer, and chew or smoke tobacco? One great 
cause of the continued slavery of the working people, is bec: ‘ause 
they do not reward and suj pport those who fight their battles ; 
being robbedin order to pay daw ho fight against them! But only 
teac h them that the sacrifice, for one week, of one glass of gin, or 


one pint of beer, or a few quids and pipes, being “made by half 


the working men in the kingdom, would give them an immediate 
capital to act from, for nothing can be done without capital, and 
you will open their eyes to ‘the best consequences of a little 
fortitude against liquor ! If they once did it, they would ever 
alter know where to find a just weapon against tyranny and 
oppression. If every wor khouse be longed to ‘the poor, instead of 
being a government ‘affair, they ought “also to contribute to the 
levy ; and for every tun of soup, should subscribe, at the general 
eall, an equivalent twopence instead. 

But, OQ Mr. Place !—the scrape I was recently in!—not in 
reality, for it all occurred while I was lying on my back, over- 
come with liquor and the night-mare. What have we not 
escaped ? What would have become of our oo wile and children, 
left to the mercy of the blessed magistrate ? 

This thought brings us to our steady senses in an instant. It 
carries off all the fumes of the poisonous draught, and we rush 
away to our work, as though close pursued by the Bottle Imp, 
flourishing a fire-brand and threatening, not only to thrust it 
into our entrails, but to scorch up our ‘brains—which latter we 
modestly think of more consequence than a thousand pampered 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE MORE POPULAR DIALOGUES OF PLATO, 
No. III, 


Tue Goraias. “ 
(Continued from p.710.) 


In the discussion, first with Gorgias, and afterwards with Polus, Socrates 
had remained the victor, and had forced the latter most reluctantly to 
acknowledge that to do injustice is a greater evil than to suffer it, and 
that to do injustice and escape unpunished is a greater evil than to suffer 
punishment: and Polus seems to have been effectually reduced to silence, 
for he takes no further part in this dialogue. But Socrates has still to 
encounter a more daring and less scrupulous antagonist than either of 
the two former. 

Callicles, the host of Gorgias, at whose house the dispute was carried 
on, could now no longer contain himself. ‘Tell me,’ said he, (address- 
ing Chezerephon,) ‘is Socrates in earnest, or in jest?” ‘Ife appears to 
me,’ answered Cherephon, ‘to be remarkably in earnest: but there is 
nothing like asking himself.’ ‘ By the Gods,’ resumed Callicles, ‘I have 
a mind todo so. Tell me, Socrates, are we to consider you as serious, 
or in jest? for if you are serious, and if what you now say is true, all 
human life is at present topsy-turvy, and we are all doing the very con- 
trary of what we ought.’ 

‘If, O Callicles,? answered Socrates, ‘men did not resemble one 
another in their modes of being affected; if one of us had an affection 

culiar to himself, he could not very easily make another man compre- 
hend it. Isay this, because you and I are affected in the very same 
manner, being both of us in love, but with different objects; myself 
with Philosophy, you with the Athenian People. And I perceive that 
you, clever as you are, never know how to contradict any thing which 
your mistress affirms, but change backwards and forwards along with its 
changes. If you say any thing in the assembly, and the Athenian people 
say otherwise, you give it up, and say what the people desire; for you 
are unable to resist the will and the words of your mistress. So that if, 
when you say any of the things which you say for your love’s sake, any 
person should be surprised at the strangeness of them, you would say to 
him, if you had a mind to speak the truth, that unless somebody will stop 
your mistress from saying these things, he will never be able to stop 
you. Imagine, then, that I am in the same situation with yourself, and 
do not be surprised that I say these things, but stop my mistress, Philo- 
sophy, from saying them: for she still continues to say the things 
which you are now wondering at; and you yourself were present when 
they were said. Either, then, confute her, by proving, that to be unjust, 
and being so, to escape punishment, is not, as I affirm, the worst of 
evils; or if you leave this unrefuted, Callicles will never agree with you 
O Callicles, but will be in contradiction to you all your life. 1 should 
think it better that my lyre should be discordant, or that the choral 
dance led by me should be out of time, or that all mankind should be 
out of harmony with me, rather than that I myself should be out of tune, 
and not consonant with myself,’ 
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Callicles replied, ‘ You are a true haranguer, and you have now made 
this triumphant harangue, merely because Polus has done what he him- 
self charged Gorgias with doing. When you asked Gorgias whether, if 
a person who wished to learn rhetoric, came to him ignorant of justice, 
he would teach it to him, Gorgias said Yes, because he was ashamed te 
say No, on account of the custom of men, because they would be indig- 
nant if he said that he would not; and Polus remarked this, and said, 
that this admonition was what forced Gorgias to contradict himself, and 
that this is what delights you: and he ridiculed you, at that time, as I 
thought, very justly. But now the same thing has happened to himself. 
What I do not admire in Polus is, that he admitted that to injure is more 
ignoble than to be injured, It was by this admission that he was en- 
tangled, and had his mouth shut up, being ashamed to say what he 
thought. For you, pretending to pursue truth, always drive the argu- 
ment to an invidous appeal to common prejudices, making it turn upon 
the things which are not noble by nature, but only by institution. These 
two things, nature and institution, are, for the most part, contrary to one 
another ; and if a man is ashamed, and does not dare to say what he thinks, 
he is forced to contradict himself. But the wise invention which enables 
you to force him to contradict himself is a mere quibble: when a man is 
speaking of institution, you interpret it of nature, and when of nature, you 
interpret it of institution. For instance, on this subject of injuring and 
being injured, Polus spoke of what was more ignoble by institution, and 
you met him with what was more ignoble by nature. By nature, to be 
injured is not only worse, but also more ignoble, than to injure: by in- 
stitution only is it more ignoble to injure. To be injured is not the attri- 
bute of a man, but of a slave, fitter to die than to live, who, if he is 
wronged or insulted, is not capable of protecting himself nor those whom 
he cares for, But the makers of institutions are the Many, and the weak. 
They make their laws, and dispense their praise and blame, with a view 
to themselves, and to their own advantage. Fearing lest the more ener- 
getic, who are capable of attaining superiority, should attain it over 
them, they call it base and unjust to take more than other people, and 
even affirm that this is precisely what constitutes injustice. For they, 
being the feebler, are contented with equality. By institution, therefore, 
to aim at superiority is unjust and ignoble, and is termed, to do injury. 
But Nature herself shows that it is just for the better to take more than 
the worse, and the stronger than the weaker. She shows, in the other 
animals, and in whole nations and races of men, that, for the stronger 
to govern the weaker, and to take the larger share, is true justice. 
With what justice did Xerxes make war on Greece, or his father, 
Darius, on the Scythians? They did what was just by nature, and by 
the laws of nature, not by those which we devise, catching the best and 
strongest among us, like lions, when they are young, and enslaving 
them by fictions and old songs, telling them that nobleness and justice 
consist in equality. But if a man arises, adequately endowed by nature, 
he breaks through, and shakes off these fetters, and, trampling upon our 
statutes and our charmed words, and all institutions contrary to nature, 
rises up our master, no longer our slave, and the justice of nature shines 
forth in him. Pindar indicates this, in the ode in which he says that 
Hercules took away the oxen of Geryon, neither buying them nor re- 
ceiving them by gift; this being natural justice, and all the possessions 
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of the worse and the weaker, belonging of right to the better and the 
stronger. This is true; and you will know it, if you abandon philoso- 
phy, and apply yourself to greater pursuits. Philosophy is a erace- 
ful thing, when it is moderately cultivated, in youth; but if any one 
occupies himself with it beyond the proper age, it ruins him. For 
however great may be his natural capacity, if he philosophizes too long, 
he must of necessity continue inexperienced in all those things which 
one who would be a great and eminent man ought to be experienced in, 
He must be unacquainted with the laws of his country, and with the 
mods of influencing other men in the intercourse of life, whether 
private or public, and with the pleasures and passions of men; in short, 
with human character and manners. And when such men are called 
upon to act, whether on a public or private occasion, they expose them- 
selves to ridicule, just as politicians do when they come to your conver- 
sations, and attempt to cope with you in argument. For every man, 
as Euripides says, occupies himself with that in which he finds himself 
superior ; that in which he is inferior he avoids, and speaks ill of it, but 
praises what he excels in, thinking that in doing so he is praising himself. 
The best thing, in my opinion, is to partake of both. It is good to 
partake of philosophy, by way of education, and it is not disgraceful in 
a young man to philosophize. But if he continues to do so when he 
grows older, he becomes ridiculous, and I feel towards him as I should 
towards a grown person who lisped, and played at childish plays. When 
a child does so, in whom it is becoming, I am pleased, and it appears to 
me graceful, and suitable to his age; and if I hear a child speaking 
plain, like a grown person, it is disagreeable to me, and has a servile 
appearance. But if I hear a grown person lisp, or see him at play, I 
think it unmanly and contemptible. So I think of those who philoso- 
phize. When I see a young man philosophizing, I think it com- 
mendable and becoming, and consider him as of a liberal mind, and 
hold that he who does not philosophize at that age, is vulgar-minded, 
and will never feel himself capable of any thing noble and exalted. But 
when I see an old man still continuing to philosophize, I think he 
deserves to be flogged. However great his natural talents, he is under 
the necessity of avoiding the assembly and public places, where, as the 
poet says, men become eminent, and to hide himself, and pass his life 
whispering to two or three striplings in a corner, but never speaking out 
any thing great and bold and liberal, I, Socrates, feel towards you as 
your friend, and am inclined to say to you what Zethus says to Amphion 
in Euripides, that you neglect what you ought to attend to, and waste 
a mind by nature so powerful, in trifling and child’s play. Do not 
be angry, for I speak solely from good will towards you. Does it not 
seem to you a disgraceful thing to be as you are, and as those others 
are who make philosophy their occupation? If any one should charge 
you with some crime, which you had not committed, and carry you 0 

to prison, you would gape and stare, and would not know what to say ; 
and when brought to trial, however contemptible and weak your accuser 
might be, if he chose to indict you capitally, you would perish. Can 
this be wisdom, which, if it takes hold of a gifted man, destroys the ex- 
cellence of his nature, rendering him incapable of preserving himself or 
others from the greatest dangers, enabling his enemies to plunder him 
of all his property, and reducing him to the situation of those who, by 
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the sentence of a court of justice, have been deprived of their civil 
rights? so that (though it may sound harshly) a man might even strike 
him a blow with impunity, Be persuaded by me: give up confutation, 
leave these clevernesses to others, and do not emulate those who gain 
these petty victories, but those who have wealth and reputation, and the 
other blessings of life.’ 

Socrates replied, ‘If my soul were golden, do you not think that I 
should be glad to discover one of those touchstones with which they try 
the purity of gold, that I might try my soul by it, and if it stood the 
test, I might know that I am as I should be, and need no further test 2? 
C. ‘Why do you ask this question?’ S. * Because I think that I have 
found such a treasure in you.’ C. ‘How?’ S. ‘I know that whatever 
of my opinions you give your assent to, must be true. Ile whois capable 
of serving as a touchstone on the subject of right and wrong modes of 
life, must have three qualities, all of which you possess: knowledge, 
good will, and frankness. I meet with many persons who are not 
capable of bringing me to the test, because they are not wise as you are, 
Others are wise, but are not willing to speak the truth to me, because 
they do not care for me as youdo, Our friends Gorgias and Polus are 
wise, and well disposed toward me, but deficient in frankness, and more 
shamefaced than they should be, For how can they be otherwise, they 
who are so much ashamed, that they are driven by shame to contradict 
themselves before a numerous company, and on the most important 
subjects. But you possess all the qualities which others are destitute of. 
You are adequately instructed, as many of the Athenians would aver, 
You are well-disposed towards me ; and how do I know this? Because I 
am aware that you and three others, Tisander, Andron, and Nausicydes, 
carry on your studies in common, and I have heard you discussing 
together, how far wisdom ought to be pursued; and I know that the 
opinion which prevailed among you, was, that you should not be too 
eager to philosophize accurately, and should be on your guard not to be 
spoilt by becoming more wise than is advisable. When therefore 
I find you giving me the same advice which you give to your most inti- 
mate friends, it is a sufficient proof of your good will towards me. 
Again, that you are capable of speaking out, boldly and without shame, 
you yourself say, and the speech you just now made is a proofof it. I 
am therefore satisfied that if you are brought to agree with me in any 
thing which I say, it is sufficiently tried, and does not need any further 
test. For you would not admit it either from deficiency of wisdom, or 
excess of shame; nor would you concede it with the intent to deceive 
me; for you are, as you yourself say, my friend. Our agreement, 
therefore, will be the final establishment of truth, This inquiry, in the 
course of which I have incurred your animadversions, the inquiry what a 
human being should be, and with what he should occupy himself in youth 
and in age, is the noblest of all inquiries. If I, in the regulation of my 
life, do any thing which I should not do, be assured that I do not err 
intentionally, but from ignorance. Do not then relax in your admo- 
nitions, but persevere, and show me what it is which I ought to practise, 
and in what manner I may best attain to the practice of it. And if you 
find me now admitting what you say, but subsequently not acting con- 
formably to what I have admitted, think me spiritless and worthless, and 


never take the trouble to correct me again. 
‘Repeat to me, then, from the beginning, what you affirmed to con- 
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stitute the Justice which is not merely of institution, but of nature. You 
said, if I remember right, that Natural Justice is, for the better to com. 
mand the worse, and the more excellent to take more than the more 
worthless. Said you notso? (, ‘I did, and do.’ S. ‘Do you con- 
sider the better, and the stronger, to be synonymous? You appeared 
to indicate something of this sort when you said that great states attack 
small ones by the justice of nature, because they are the stronger, Is it 
possible, then, to be the better, but at the same time the weaker; or the 
stronger, but at the same time the worse? Or, are the stronger, and 
the better, equivalent expressions?” C. ‘They are equivalent.’ §. 
‘And are not many by nature stronger than one? You yourself said 
that the many give laws to the one.’ C. ‘Certainly.’ S, ‘Then the 
institutions of the many are those of the stronger? C. ‘Yes.’ §. ‘And 
therefore, by your account, of the better.” C, Certainly.’ 8, ‘Then 
the institutions of the many are by nature noble, since the many are the 
stronger.’ C. ‘Granted.’ S. ‘Now, do not the many think, as you 
before observed, that Equality is just, and that it is more ignoble to 
injure than to be injured? Do not you, too, suffer yourself to be en- 
trapped by shamefacedness. Do not the many think that justice consists 
in equality, and not in superiority? and that to injure is more ignoble than 
to be injured? Do not deny me an answer, in order that, if you agree 
with me, I may consider my opinion established by the admission of a 
competent judge.’ C. ‘The many are of this opinion.’ 8S, ‘To injure, 
then, is more ignoble than to be injured, not by institution only, but 
likewise by nature: and you were wrong when you accused me, saying 
that Institution and Nature are contrary to one another, and that 1, 
knowing this, quibble in argument. interpreting of Institution that which 
is affirmed of Nature, and of Nature what is affirmed of Institution.’ 

C. ‘This man will never have done trifling. Are you not ashamed, 
Socrates, at your age, to cavil at words, and triumph if any one makes 
a mistake in a name? Did [ not tell you expressly that by the stronger, 
I meant the better? Do you think I meant that if a crowd be collected, 
of slaves and all kind of persons having no good quality except perhaps 
physical force, that whatever they affirm should be right? S. ‘ This 
then is your meaning? C. ‘Itis.’? §. * I conjectured before that this 
was what you meant, and I only question you in order to understand you 
more clearly. For I do not suppose that you consider two to be better 
than one, or your slaves better than yourself because they are stronger, 
But pray begin again at the beginning, and tell me whom you mean by 
the better, since you do not mean the stronger. And let me intreat you 
to instruct me in a milder manner, lest I should withdraw from your 
tuition.’ C. ‘ You are pleased tobe sarcastic.’ S. ‘I swear by Zethus, 
in whose name you were so sarcastic upon me, that I am not. But pray 
tell me whom you mean by the better.” C. ‘The worthier.’ S. ‘ Do 
you not perceive that you yourself are merely paying us in words, and 
telling us nothing? Will you not say whether by the better and the 
stronger, you understand the more intelligent?’ C. ‘ Yes, surely. 
S. * Then one intelligent person is superior to a thousand who are not 
intelligent, and ought to rule over them, and to have a larger share than 
they? Tell me (and I am not cavilling at words) whether this 1s your 
meaning?” C. ‘Itis. And this is what I call natural justice; that the 


oe and more intelligent should govern the worse, and be preferred to 
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S. * Pray explain yourself further. If there were many of us as- 
setibled together, possessing in cummon a great supply of food and 
drink; and if we were people of all descriptions, some of us strong and 
others weak, but one of us, being a physician, was more intelligent than 
the rest on the subject of diet; would not lie be better and superior, as 
compared with the rest of us, so far as these things were concerned 2” 
C. ‘ Certainly’ §. * Ought he, then, as being the better, to have a 
larger share of food than the rest? or ought he to be intrusted, indeed, 
with the distribution, but not permitted to take a greater quantity for his 
own use than any other, on pain of punishment?’ C. ‘ You talk of food, 
and drink, and physicians, and such stuff, but that is not what T mean? 
S. * Do you not say that the more intelligent are the better 7?’ C. ‘1 do.’ 
S. * And that the better ought to have the larger share?’ C. * Not of 
food or of drink? 8S. ‘1 understand: of clothing, perhaps. ‘The man 
who understands most of weaving, ought to have the Jargest coats and 
the finest, and to walk about with the greatest number of them on his 
body.’ C. * Why will you talk about coats?’ S, * It is of shoes then, 
that the person who is most intelligent respecting them, ought to have 
the largest share. The shoemaker should wear the largest shoes, and 
the greatest number of them at once.’ C. ‘ What stuff is this about 
shoes!’ §. ‘Or, perhaps, you mean that he who is intelligent and skilful 
in agriculture, ought to have the largest quantity of seed, and employ 
most of it on his own land.’ C, ‘ You always say the same thing.’ S. 
‘On the same subject, I always do.’ C. ‘ You will not cease speaking 
of tanners and fullers and cooks and physicians, as if that were what we 
are talking about.’ §. * Will you not tell me, then, what is the subject 
in which those who are most intelligent are justly entitled to superiority ? 
Will you neither tell me, nor suffer me to guess? C. ‘I have told you 
long ago. Those whom I call the superior and the better, are not 
shoemakers, nor cooks, but those who are intelligent in the affairs of the 
state, and in the proper mode of administering it ; and not only intelligent 
but courageous, capable of accomplishing what they devise, and not 
faltering by effeminacy of soul.’ 

8. ‘Your complaint of me, and mine of you, are very different. You 
blame me for always saying the same thing; I, on the contrary, blame 
you, for never saying the same thing on the same Subject. You first 
defined the better to be the stronger; then, the more intelligent ; and 
now you say that they are the more courageous. Pray tell me, once for 
all, who they are.’ C. ‘I have told you, that they are the more intelligent 
in public atfairs, and the more courageous. ‘These are the persons who 
are entitled to govern the state; and itis just that these should have a 
larger share than the rest, since they command, and the others are com- 
manded.’ S. ‘ Do you imply that they should command themselves as 
well as others? Or is it not necessary for any one to command himself, 
but only other people?” ©. ‘ What do you mean by commanding him- 
self?” §. ‘ Only what the vulgar mean, to be temperate and sober, 
governing his own pleasures and desires. C. ‘ How pleasant you are! 
You describe a simpleton, and call him a sober person, Howcana 
person be happy if he is a slave to any thing? I freely tell you, that 
What is noble and just by nature, is that he who would live well, should 


allow his desires to attain the greatest possible strength, and never 
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restrain them ; and should be capable, by his courage and talents, of mi- 
nistering to his desires, and satisfying them, however great they may be, 
But of this the many are incapable ; and therefore do they censure such 
conduct, to hide their own impotence ; and pretend that self-indulgence is 
a vile thing; and because they are not capable of ministering to their 
own appetites, they praise temperance and justice from mere unman- 
liness. For, in reality, to those who are born to a throne, or who are 
capable, by their natural endowments, of raising themselves to despotic 
power, what can be more ignoble or more contemptible than self-con- 
troul? Should those who have the means of enjoying every pleasure 
without hinderance from anybody, erect the law of the many, and their 
praise and blame, into a master over themselves? They would be well 
off in good truth, by your nobleness, and your justice, and your self- 
restraint, if they were prevented by it from giving any preference to 
their friends over their enemies, although possessing absolute power in 
the state. The truth (which you say is your object) is, that luxury and 
self-indulgence, if our means be adequate, are real virtue and happiness: 
and all other virtue and happiness are mere pretence, and human devices, 
and conventions contrary to nature.’ 

‘ You keep your promise,’ replied Socrates, ‘ to be frank with me ; for 
you plainly speak out, what other people think, but do not like to say. I 
beg you not to relax, until it is clearly established, according to what 
rule we ought to live. You say that we ought not to restrain our 
desires, but allowing them to be as violent as possible, we should provide 
the means of their gratification; and that this is virtue. C. ‘Ido,’ 
S. ‘The common saying then, that those are happy who want nothing, 
is incorrect.” C, * Stones, and the dead, would by this account be the 
happiest.? S. ‘But even on your theory, life is a troublesome thing. 
Some poet of old compared the soul to a pitcher, and that of a fool toa 
pitcher which leaks at the bottom, and is unable to hold anything: im- 
plying that a continent and contented life is preferable to an insatiable 
and self-indulgent one. But I suppose you are not very likely to be 
convinced by an old song.’ C. ‘ Your last observation has more truth in 
it? S§. ‘I will give you another illustration from the same source. 
Let us typify the life of the temperate and that of the self-indulgent, by 
the image of two persons, each of whom has a large number of pitchers. 
The one has them all sound, and filled with honey, and wine, and milk, 
and many other things: the streams which supply these different liquids 
being scanty, and the supply being obtainable only by prodigious labour. 
The one, having filled his pitchers, has no more trouble, nor any occasion 
to turn any further streams into his cellar. The other has it in his 
power, like the first, to obtain the supply, though with great difficulty ; 
but his vessels are leaky and unsound, and he is obliged to employ night 
and day in filling them, or suffer the most dreadful torture. Such being 
the lives of the temperate and the intemperate man, do I convince you 
that the former is more eligible than the latter?’ C. ‘ You do not con 
vince me. For the first man, when he has filled his pitchers, has Do 
longer any pleasure, but lives, as I said before, like a stone, inanimate, 
with neither pleasure nor pain. Pleasure consists in having as great a 
stream as possible always pouring in.’ §, ‘Then if much is poured ms 
much must run out, and the leaks must be very large!” C. ‘ Certainly. 
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S. ‘This is not the life ofa dead man or a stone, but it is the life ofa 
funnel.’* 

S. ‘ You say, it is happiness to be hungry, and, being hungry, to eat,’ 
C. ‘ Yes.’ S. ‘ To be thirsty, and, being thirsty, to drink,’ CG. * Yes, 
and to have all other appetites, and to be able to satisfy them,’ S. ‘I 
commend you, for you go on as you have begun. Do not be ashamed. 
Neither ought I, apparently, to be shamefaced. And first tell me, 
whether to itch constantly, and having the means of scratching, to pass 
our whole lives in that operation, would be to live happily ??) GC, * How 
unfair you are, and how fond of appealing to the vulgar.? S. * And 
therefore did I embarrass Polus and Gorgias, and make them ashamed ; 
but be not you ashamed, who are a bold man, but answer me.’ CC, ‘1 
answer then, that the scratcher would live agreeably.’ S. ‘ But if 
agreeably, then happily.? C. ‘ Certainly.’ S. * See what you will have 
to answer, if you are pressed with all the questions which would naturally 
follow these. Is not the life of a catamite vile and miserable? Or will 
you venture to say, that he too is happy, if all his wants are plentifully 
supplied ??. C, * Are you not ashamed to lead the argument to such 
things?’ §, * Is it I who lead it thither, or you, who affirm sweepingly 
that all who enjoy themselves, no matter how, are happy; and make no 
distinction between good pleasures and bad ones? ‘Tell me again, 
whether Pleasant and Good are the same, or whether there is any thing 
pleasant which is not good?” = C, * That my discourse may not be incon- 
sistent with itself if I say they are different, [ will say that they are the 
same.’ §S. ‘ You destroy the whole argument, and are no longer fitted 
for inquiring into truth, if you speak differently from what you think,’ 
C. ‘It is what you yourself do,’ S. ‘If I do so, I do wrong, and so do 
vou. But consider whether it be not true, that Good is not synonymous 
with Enjoyment, of whatever kind ; for if this were so, the shameful con- 
sequences already indicated would follow, and many others besides.’ 
C. ‘In your opinion.’ S. ‘ Do you in reality adhere to this opinion ?’ 
C. ‘Ido. S, ‘Shall we argue upon the supposition of your being in 
earnest?’ C, ‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

S. ‘Tell me then. There is such a thing as knowledge?’ C. ‘ Yes.’ 
S. ‘You spoke just now of courage accompanied with knowledge.’ 
C. ‘I did’ S. ‘ Courage, then, is something different from knowledge ?” 
C. ‘ Very different.’ S. ‘ Are pleasure and knowledge the same thing, 
or different?’ CC. ‘ Very different, most wise man.’ S. ‘ And courage 
is different from pleasure?’ C. ‘Yes” S. ‘ You, then, say that 
Pleasant and Good are the same thing, but that knowledge and courage 
are different from each other, and different from good. And I, do I 
admit this, or not?? C. ‘ You donot. S, * Nor do you either, when 
you interpret yourself rightly. , 

‘ Isnot to be in a good state, the contrary of being in a bad state 2” 
C. ‘It is.’ S. ‘Then if they are contrary states, they, like health 
and disease, cannot exist together,. neither can they both together 
cease to exist.’ C. ‘ How?’ S. ‘When a man’s eyes are diseased, they 
are not in health?? C. ‘No. S. * And when he gets rid of the 
disease, he does not at the same time get rid of health, for this would be 
absurd,’ C. ‘ Exceedingly so.’ S. ‘ He receives the two things by 


* Properly of a yagadpios, an unknown bird, of a remarkably rapid digestion, 
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turns, and gets rid of them by turns.” C. * Yes.’ S. ‘ And the like 
with strength and weakness, swiftness and slowness?’ C. ‘ Undoubt- 
edly.’ §S. ¢Is this likewise the case with Good and Happiness, and 
their opposites, Evil and Misery? Are these acquired and lost, not 
simultaneously, but alternately?’ C. ‘ Certainly.’ S. ‘Then if we find 
two things, both of which we begin to possess together, and both of 
which we cease to possess together, it is evident that these things cannot 
be identical with Good and Evil. Consider well before you answer,’ 
C. ‘I perfectly agree with you.’ S. ‘ Let us now return to our first 
admissions, Is hunger pleasant or painful? I mean, hunger in itself, 
C. * Hunger is painful: but to eat when we are hungry is pleasant,’ 
S. ‘I understand: but to be hungry is in itself painful’ C. ¢ Yea,’ 
S. ‘ And to be thirsty? €. * Yes.’ §. ¢ And is not all want, and all 
desire, painful?’ C. ‘I acknowledge it” S. ‘Good. But to drink 
when you are thirsty is pleasant.’ C. ‘Yes.’ S. ‘When you are 
thirsty, is as much as to say, when you are in pain.’ C. ‘ Yes,’ S. * But 
to drink, is to satisfy the desire, and therefore to be pleased.’ C. * Yes,’ 
S. * Then to drink when you are thirsty, is to be pleased when you are 
in pain: and both these things may happen at the same time, whether 
in the body or in the mind.’ C. * They may.’ S. ‘ But it was not 
possible, you said, to be at the same time in a good state and in a bad 
state.’ C. ‘I saidso.’ S. ‘ Then to be pleased is not the same thing 
as to be in a good state, nor to be in pain, the same as to be in a bad 
state, and Pleasant and Good are not the same thing but different things.’ 
C. ‘I do not understand your sophisms.’ 8. ¢ You do, but you feign 
stupidity. Let us go on a little further, that you may see how wise you 
are, who take me to task. Do we not, when we cease to be thirsty, 
cease at the same time to receive pleasure from drinking?’ C. ‘ Ido 
not know what you are talking about.’ 

Gorgias here interposed, and begged Callicles, for his sake, and that 
of the bystanders, not to refuse to answer, in order that the discussion 
might not be cut short. Callicles replied, that it was always the way with 
Socrates, to ask these petty and frivolous questions. ‘ Of what consequence 
is that to you?’ replied Gorgias ; ‘the blame is not yours. Pray permit 
Socrates to carry on the argument as he pleases.’ ‘ Ask then those little 
frivolous questions of yours,’ said Callicles to Socrates, ‘ since Gorgias 
wishes it” * You are fortunate,’ answered Socrates, * in having been 
initiated into the greater mysteries before the smaller ones: I thought 
that it was not lawful.* Do not our thirst, and our pleasure in drinking, 
cease together? C, ‘They do” S. ‘ And so with all our other de- 
sires, and the pleasure of their gratification?” ©. ‘ Yes.’ 8. ‘ Then 
our pain and our pleasure both terminate at the same time!’ C, * Yes. 
S. * But Good and Evil, you said, do not.’ C. * What then ? S. ‘It 
follows, that Good and Pleasant cannot be the same thing, nor Svil and 
Painful. 

‘ Let us put the argument in another way. People are called good, 
from the presence of good in them, as they are called beautiful from 
the presence of beauty in them: are they not? C. ‘ Certainly. 
S. * You do not call the foolish and the cowardly, good ? _ You sald, | 
think, that the courageous and intelligent were so. C. ‘ Undoubtedly. 


ot An allusion to the religious ceremonigs in honour of Ceres, held at Bleusis aul 
ens, . 
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§. “A foolish child is sometimes pleased?” C. ‘Yes. S. ‘Anda 
foolish man?? C. *T should think so; but what of that? S. ‘ Nothing, 
only answer me. And a rational man is sometimes pleased, and is also 
sometimes vexed.’ C. * Yes.’ S. ‘Whether are foolish persons, or 
rational persons, pleased and vexed in the highest degree?’ C. * I do 
not think there is much difference” S. ¢ That is enough. You have 
seen cowards in war?’ C. ‘ Certainly.’ S. * W hether were the cow- 
ards, or the brave a most pleased at the retreat of the enemy ?” 
C. ‘Much the same.’ S. ‘ It is sufficient. Then cowards and foolish 
people are sometimes pleased, But when the enemy advance, are the 
cowards alone vexed, or the brave men also?’ C. ¢ Both” S. * Both 
equally?” C. * The cowards, perhaps, in the greatest degree,’ S§. «And 
on the enemy’s retreat, are not the cowards also the most pleased !’ 
C. * Perhaps.’ §S. ‘Then rational people and foolish people, brave 
men and cowards, are pleased, you say, nearly in the same degree, or 
cowards more so than brave men,’ C. ‘Yes.’ S. * Bat brave and ra- 
tional people are good, foolish people and cowards are bad.’ C. * Yes, 

S. *Then good people and bad people are pleased and vexed alike,’ 

‘Yes.’ S. ‘Are good people and bad people good and bad alike ? 
or one people r: ther ae good and bad than good people ! mG, *1@ 
not understand you.’ ‘ Did you not say, that good people are good 
by the presence of Good in them, and bad people by the presence of 
Evil, and that Good is Pleasure, and Evil is Pain? C. * I did? 
S. ‘Then a person who is pleased, has Good present in him, since plea- 
i is Good” C, * Certainly.’ S. ‘Then he is a good man.’ C. * Yes.’ 

‘And a person nemo is vexed, has Evil present in him, since pain is 
Bik: C. ‘Yes’. S, * But men are bad men by the presence of Evil in 
them. Do you ns say so” C. ‘Ido.’ S. ‘Then good men are 
those who “a pleased, and bad men are those who are vexed.’ C.\* Cer- 
tainly.’ §. * Those are more good or bad, who are more pleased or 
vexed ; those who are less, less; those who are equally, equally,’ 
C.* Yes.’ ‘ Did you not say, that rational people and foolish people, 
brave oie and cow vards, were pleased and vexed tolerably equally, or 
cowards even more so than the brave?’ C. ‘I did” 8. ‘See then 
what follows. The good man is the rational and brave man, the bad 
man is the foolish man and the coward. But the good man is also the 
man who is pleased, the bad man he who is vexed. And the good and 
the bad man are pleased and vexed equally, or the bad man rather more 
sothan the good man. It follows therefore, that the bad man is equally 
good and equally bad with the good man, or rather more so. Is not 
this inevitable, if the Good and the Pleasant are the same ?’ 

‘I have listened to you,’ answered Callicles, ‘for a long time, and 
admitted all that you said, being aware that if one concedes anything 
to you even in jest, you eage rly seize hold of it like a raw youth. Do 
you suppose that I, or any body else, do not think that some pleasures 
are better, and others worse ?’—* You treat me,’ replied Socrates, ‘like 
a child, sometimes affirming one thing, sometimes a different thing, and 
deceiving me. I did not think at first that you, who are my friend, 
would deceive me intentionally. But now I suppose I must, according 


to the old saying, make the best of what T can get. You say, then, 


that some pleasures are good, and others evil.’ C. I do.’ 
S. ‘ Are the good pleasures those which are beneficial, the bad ones 
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those which are hurtful?’ C. ‘Yes.’ §. ‘By beneficial, you mean 
those which are causes of some good; by hurtful, those which are 
causes of evil.’ C.‘I do.’ S. * For instance, as to the bodily pleasures 
of eating and drinking, if some of these produce in the body health or 
strength or some other good bodily quality, these are good, but those 
which produce the contraries of these effects are bad” C, * Certainly,’ 
S. ‘ Among pains, likewise, there are some good and others bad, in the 
same manner.’ C. ‘ Undoubtedly.’ ‘ S. *Then we ought to choose 
the good pleasures and pains, and avoid the bad?’ CC, ¢ Clearly,’ 
S. ‘ For it was agreed between Polus and me, that Good was the end of 
all our actions ; and that all other things were done for the sake of Good, 
not Good for the sake of other things. Do you agree in this?’ C. I do, 
S. * Then the pleasant ought to be done for the sake of Good, not Good 
for the sake of the pleasant.’ C. ‘ Certainly.’ S$. * Now, are all of us 
capable of distinguishing those pleasant things which are good, from 
those which are bad, or is any art requisite for that purpose?’ (©. «An 
art is requisite.’ SS. * Let us then call to mind what I said to Polus and 
Gorgias. I said, that there are some pursuits which have only pleasure 
in view, knowing nothing of good and evil, and others which know 
what is good and what is evil: cookery (which is a skill, and not an art) 
I placed in the first class ; the art of medicine, in the second. And do 
not think it allowable to sport with me, and to answer whatever comes 
into your head, differently from what you think ; nor, on the other hand, 
consider me to be in sport. For we are on a subject which even the 
most unthinking person would consider as the most serious of all sub- 
jects, viz. In what manner we ought to live; whether in the manner to 
which you exhort me, practising rhetoric, and occupying ourselves with 
public affairs, or in the opposite manner of life, according to philosophy ; 
and in what respect this mode of life differs from the other. 
‘It is perhaps best to go on as I began, and attempt to discriminate 
the two modes of life from each other, and determine whether they are 
different, and in what respect, and which of them should be adopted. 
You do not, perhaps, yet know what I mean.’ C. ‘I do not.’ 8, ‘Iwill 
be more perspicuous. We have agreed, have we not, that Pleasant and 
Good are not one thing but two things, and that there is a certain 
method for the acquisition of each.’ C. * We have’ S. ‘ Now then 
tell me whether you agree in what I said to our two friends, I said 
that cookery is only a kind of skill, but that medicine is an art: because 
medicine has considered the nature of the thing which it aims at pro- 
ducing, and the causes of the operations which it enjoins, and can render 
an account of them; but cookery has not considered the nature or the 
causes of Pleasure, which is its sole end, but goes to work empirically 
and unscientifically, a mere uncalculating routine, the mere memory Ol 
what has often happened. Consider then, first, whether you think that 
this is true, and that there are also with respect to the mind two methods 
similar to these ; one kind which are arts, and have some forethought ot 
what is best for the mind, another kind which disregard this, and con- 
sider only the pleasures of the mind, and the means of producing them, 
never considering’or caring for the difference between a better pleasure 
and a worse. This, whether it relates to the body, to the mind, or to 
any thing else, I call adulation, provided it considers only pleasure, Wi" 
out regarding good orevil. Do you concur in this?’ C. ‘J do not, 
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but I will admit it, that your argument may be completed, and that 
Gorgias may be gratified.” S. ‘ Whether is this true of a single mind 
only, and not true of two or more?’ C. * It is true of two, or of any 
number.’ S. * Then it is possible to gratify a number of minds collected 
together, without regarding their greatest Good.’ C. ‘* True.’ S. ‘ What, 
then, are the pursuits which do this? First of all, let us consider the art 
of playing the flute. Does it not seem to you to pursue pleasure only, 
and to care for nothing else?’ C. * Yes.’ 8S. * And that grave and 
magnificent art, tragic poetry, what is its aim? Simply to gratify the 
spectators? Or, if any things occur to it which are pleasant but bad, 
does it take care not to say them ; and if there be any thing disagreeable 
but useful, does it make a point of saying or singing this to the specta- 
tors, whether they are pleased with it or not?’ C. ‘It is evident that 
it chiefly aims at pleasure, and the gratification of the spectators.’ 
S. ‘This, however, we designated as adulation.’ C.‘ We did.’ S. ‘ Now, 
then, if you take away from poetry the rhythm and the metre and the 
music, 1s there any thing remaining but discourse?’ C. ‘ Nothing.’ 
S. ‘ And this discourse is addressed to the assembled people.’ C, ‘It 
is.’ §. * Then poetry is a kind of oratory.’ C.‘ So it seems.’ S, ‘ But 
rhetoric is oratory. Do not poets appear to you to rhetorize, upon the 
stage.” C. * Yes.’ S. ‘ Now then we have found outa kind of rhetoric, 
addressed to a popular assembly, composed of men, women, and children, 
slaves and freemen, which we do not much admire. We call it a kind 
of adulation.” C. ‘ We do.’ 

S. * What then shall we say of the rhetoric which is addressed to the 
assembly of the Athenian people, or the people of any other state, con- 
sisting of freemen only? Do the orators seem to you to have in view 
constantly the greatest good; aiming solely at making the people as 
good as possible by their discourses? Or do they, too, aim only at grati- 
fying the citizens, neglecting the public interest for the sake of their 
own private concerns, and treating the people like children, attempting 
only to gratify them, and not caring whether they are made better or 
worse by the gratification?’ C. ‘ This is not a simple question. There 
are some who address the people really caring for them; there are 
others such as you describe.’ S. ‘ It is sufficient. If this thing be of two 
kinds, one of them is adulation, and disgraceful, the other is laudable, 
contriving always that the minds of the citizens may become as good as 
possible, and always persisting in saying what is best, whether it be 
pleasing to the hearers or not, But you do not know any instance of 
this kind of rhetoric. Can you mention any orator who has acted in 
this manner?’ C. ‘I cannot mention any orator of the present day,’ 
S. ‘Can you mention any one of the ancient orators, by whose means 
the Athenians became better than they were before he began to harangue 
them? Ido not know of any.’ C. ‘ What! have you never heard of 
Themistocles, and Cimon, and Miltiades ; and Pericles, whom you your- 
self have seen? all of whom were good men.’ S. * Yes, if Goud consists 
in what you at first called it, the satisfaction of our own desires and 
those of others: but if, as we afterwards were forced to admit, there 
be some desires the satisfaction of which makes us better, and others 
which make us worse, and that the distinguishing of these from each 
other is an art; can you affirm that any of the men you named, practised 
that art?’ C. ‘I cannottell.’ §S. ‘ But if you consider well, you will 
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see. Itis not true, that a good man, who speaks with the oreatest 
Good always in view, will not speak at haphazard, but with reference to 
some end? All other artists employ their various means, not pickin 
them up at hazard, but looking to the nature of the work which they 
have to accomplish, and endeavouring that it may assume a certain 
shape. The painter, the architect, the shipbuilder—each of these, places 
his materials in a certain order, and contrives that one thing shall be fit 
and suitable to another, until the whole is completed, a regulated and 
ordered thing: Is it not so?’ C. ‘It is.’ S. ‘A house which has 
regulation and order is a good house; a disordered house is a bad 
one. C. * Yes.’ §, ‘And a ship?’ C. * Yes” S, * And our own 
bodies?’ CC.‘ Yes.” §. ‘And our minds?’ C.* This must be ad- 
mitted from the preceding admissions,’ S. ‘What name do we give to 
that which arises in the body, from order and regulation?’ C, * You 
mean, health and strength.’ S. ‘ And what is the name of that which 
arises in the mind, from order and regulation?’ C, * Why do not you 
yourself answer?’ S. ‘If it pleases you, I will. If you agree with 
me, say so, if not, refute me. I hold, that the order of the body is 
termed healthiness, from whence health and all other good qualities of 
the body proceed; and that the order and regulation of the mind is 
termed lawfulness, by which men become orderly and obedient to law: 
and this is as much as to say, justice and self-restraint, Do you assent!’ 
C. ‘ Be it so.’ S. * Then a good orator, an orator according to art, 
in all which he says and all which he does to those to whom he 
addresses himself, in all which he gives to them and all which he takes 
away from them, will have constantly in view, in what manner justice 
may be produced in their minds and injustice removed, self-controul 
produced and self-indulgence removed, all virtue produced and vice 
removed.’ C, ‘ Granted.’ S. ‘ For of what use is it to bestow upon a 
sick and ill-ordered body abundant and agreeable food or drink, which 
will do it no good, but often much harm?’ C. ‘ Be it so.” S. ‘ For it 
is not beneficial to man, to live with his body ina bad state; that would 
be to live badly.’ C. ‘Yes,’ S. * Physicians, then, usually permit a 
person to satisfy his desires, by eating as much as he pleases when he is 
hungry and drinking when he is thirsty, so long as he is in health; but 
when he is sick, they do not allow him to enjoy what he desires. Do 
you grant this?’ C. ‘Ido.’ S. ¢ And is not the same thing equally 
true of the mind? While it is in a bad state, while it is silly, and un- 
just, and impious, and incapable of self-controul, it should be kept from 
what it desires, and not permitted to do any thing except what will make 
it better.’ C. ‘Granted.’ S. ‘ For this is better for the mind.’ C. ‘\ es. 
S. ‘ But to keep it from what it desires, is to punish it/’ C. ‘ It is. 
S. ‘'Then punishment is better for the mind than impunity.’ C. ‘7 do 
not know what you are talking about. Ask some one else.’ S. This 
man cannot bear to be benefited, by suffering the very thing we are 
talking about, punishment.’ ©. ‘I. do not care for what you say: 
I have answered you only on Gorgias’s account.’ S. ‘ Well: what 
shall we do? Shall we break off the argument in the middle ? 
C. ‘Judge for yourself.’ S. ‘ But it is not lawful, they say, to leave 
even a story half finished, without putting a head to it, that it may not go 
about headless. I beg you therefore to continue answering, that our 
argument may have a head put to it? €. * How obstinate you are, If 
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you will be persuaded by me, you will drop this discussion, or discuss with 
somebody else.’ S. * Will anybody else, then, carry on the discussion ?’ 
C, ‘Cannot you carry it on by yourself, either spe aking continuously, ¢ 
making answer to yourself,’ S. «It seems that there is nothing else to 
be done. But we are all of us alike concerned in pushing the inquiry, 
what view of this subject is the true one. 1 shall therefore state the 
matter according to my own notions: but if any of you should think 
that I concede to myself what is not correct, he ought to inte rrupt and 
refute me. What 1 say, I do not say from knowledge ; ; Lam only 
inquiring, in common with yourselves ; and if my opponent appears 
to me to say any thing just, 1 shall be the first to acknowledge it. If 
then you wish the argument to proceed, I will continue it; if not, let us 
leave off, and retire.’ 

Gorgias assured Socrates, both in his own name and in that of the by- 
standers, that they were all anxious for the discussion to proceed, 
It did proceed: but the conclusion, the most interesting part of the whole 
dialogue, we must, though with regret, postpone to the next number, 


NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS, 


Refusal of Music Licences.—The very moral magistraey of 


Middlesex and Surre "y has been refusing, by wholesale, the annual 
applications for music licences and for dramatic performances. 
Among the rest, the pretty little new theatre at Kensington has 
fallen under their anathema, and so has that in the Strand. It 
was said, but has been contradicted, that the unfortunate lessee 
was driven thereby to insolvency and insanity. ‘The most opposite 
excuses, the populousness or the thinness, the respectability or the 
poverty, of the neighbourhood, have all alike served the common 
purpose of prohibition. The spirit of Burns was indignant that 
man should be compelled to ask his brother worm for leave to 
work. It is a yet lower degradation to be compe ‘led to ask him 
for leave to play. And the lordship over relaxation is more arbi- 
trary, capricious, and abominable, than the lordship over toil. 
There is thus maioh of reciprocity in the latter, that the labourer’s 
exertions are necessary to the comfort of the non-labourer’s idle- 
ness. He must be allowed to work, nay, if labour be not abun- 
dant in the market, he may have to be solicited, and his toil must 
he purchased at a proportionate advance of price. But there is 
no such reciprocity in the other case. ‘The poor man’s amuse- 
ment does not turn to account like the poor man’s toil. Hence, 
the selfish check is annihilated upon the insolence to which 
authority always tends, and the ignorance with which authority 
is often associated. Where can be the harm of allowing musie 
at a publie-house? It is folly to talk of its being a nuisance to the 


neighbourhood ; that objection | would apply to a thousand forms 


of social enjoy manett. Almack’s is a nuisance in the neighbeurhoed, 


So is the Italian Opera. So is every rout and concert in the 
season, ‘These are all out of season to quiet people; but quiet 
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people should have a little accommodation and benevolence: and 
if they do make a difference, the poor should have the preference 
It was objected to one theatre, the Pavilion, we think, in the 
Commercial-road, that it was chiefly frequented by pickpockets : 
but as the police allows these pickpockets to be at large. this 
seems the next best thing to their being taken to the saliin. 
house. Meanwhile, honest people would know the hours in which 
they could walk the streets m safety. It was surely not wise in 
the Magistrates to forbid their going to sit out a play in peace, 
and scatter them over the streets to pursue their avocation. Better 
would it have been to have bespoke < George Barnwell’ for their 
edification. But this matter is too bad for jesting. Next to the 
universal diffusion of education, there is nothing more desirable 
than refining the people’s taste in amusements. Yet there never 
was a tithe of the difficulty about boxing and bull-baiting, that 
there is about song, dance, and drama. Coarse enough, no 
doubt, would be the forms in which these entertainments are 
provided; but in their coarsest forms, their popularity must be 
a comparative good. And that admission must be taken with 
much restriction. The Kensington and Strand theatres might 
have been rational enough, even for the amusement of their wor- 
ships. We never spent but one evening in the latter, and then 
we heard more sense, truth, and philosophy, than we have found 
in all the reports of Magisterial proceedings for many a month, 
It is high time that this warfare against popular enjoyment should 
be stopped. ‘The poor man’s right to his part and parcel of the 
melody of a public-house fiddle, ought to be as sacred as that of 
the Peer to his Opera box, or that of the Magistrate to his piano 
in his drawing-room. ‘The suppression of harmless amusements 
must ever be the manufacture of immorality. 


The Great Fire—An unexpected Royal Reformer has ap- 
eared. His Majesty the Fire King, to whom Monk Lewis was 
whilome poet laureate, and whose visits to the two theatres, above 
twenty years ago, occasioned so many addresses, has again come 
down to open the two legislative Houses in person, and decree 
their renovation. As he graciously spared the Hall and the 
Abbey, his frolic seems to be generally forgiven, especially as 
Cobbett and Hume had wrought a common conviction that much 
legislatorial mischief was ascribable to the bad accommodations 
of St. Stephen’s chapel. A different vote on Mr. Hume’s motion 
might have nullified this additional instance of unavoidable 
necessity being the sine gud non of improvement. Phe new 
Houses are, it is said, to stand on the old foundation; so be it, 
as long as it will support them, provided they be themselves 
amended. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Book of the Reformed Parliament. By R. Gooch. 


Tuts pamphlet should be in the hands of all who care about the respon- 
sibility of their representatives. It is a complete synopsis of the votes 
both of the Commons and Lords during the last two sessions. A nun- 
bered list of the questions discussed being first given, a tabular arrange- 
ment shows at once how far every individual legislator did his duty, 
Ilis conduct is presented to the eye at a glance, and his merit, absolute 
or comparative, exhibited with the accuracy of arithmetic. The tables 
display at once the voting of the House upon each particular question, 
and the voting of each member upon them all, The compiler must have 
been very diligent, and we trust the results of his labour will be turned 
to good account. 


Mimpriss’s Charts of the Rise and Progress of the Christian 
Dispensation. 


Tus publication is intended to aid the pupil in forming a chronological 
harmony of the Gospel history. It contains ten outline charts of the 
localities, and ruled pages for the events, with references to the book, 
chapter, and verse, in which they are recorded. There are also blank 
leaves, differently coloured, for the various periods of our Lord’s mi- 
nistry, to receive either the full narrative or comments, The whole is 
well got up, and may be made of great use in producing a clear view 
of the sacred record. 


A Memoir of Sir Thomas More. Houlston. 


Tue student of law, history, or politics, may desire more than he will 
find in this unassuming little volume ; but those whose object is to put 
into the hands of the young a simple record of private and public virtue, 
will have no reason for dissatisfaction. ‘The praise of Sir James Mac- 
kintosh in the preface, and of More’s delicacy in his marriage, (p. 10,) 
show a laudatory or apologetic propensity rather largely developed. 
Both might have been spared. With these exceptions, the spirit of the 
work is as just as it is candid, and the beautiful example which it exhi- 


bits is interestingly and affectingly recommended. 


a 


Dr. King’s Lecture on the Study of Anatomy. Delivered at the re- 
opening of the School founded by the late Joshua Brooks, Esq. 


October 1, 1833. 


Dr. King’s lecture is an excellent specimen of the lucid and methodical 
exposition and philosophic views of the nature of classification which 
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characterise the French anatomists and physiologists. It also contains 
a surprising quantity, considering its shortness, of the most important 
elementary facts of the human organization, explained in a manner 
peculiarly well suited, not only to learners, but even to non-imedica 
readers. Dr, King has evidently some of the highest qualities of an 
able teacher. 


The Annuals. 


We cannot imagine why the Annuals should all be coming out together, 
just now. Why should they not accommodate one another, and each 
have a month and a character of its own. It is shameful that the 
crabbed ancients of the year,—the hoary, gloomy, foggy, dying months, 
—-should have such a harem of beauties, while all tie young people 
who will soon be coming forward,—the sparkling January, the tearful 
February, the bold March, the changeful April, the merry May, and the 
bounteous June,—all come into the world like so many Adams, with 
never an Eve created for them, and only succeed to the relicts of their 
progenitors. There should be a new Annual every month, for the month 
itself is only an Annual. Pleasant almanacks would they be: a book 
for every month, and a picture for every week, and a song for every day, 
We should date by them soon; and the appointment would be made for 
the first leaf of the ‘ Forget me not,’ and the bill to be paid on the last 
of the ‘ Keepsake.’ But this sort of accommedation is un-English; a 
fatal objection to all good things not transmitted by our ancestors. 
There is no hope of our Annuals coming in an orderly manner, as the 
French go into a theatre: if there be but a dozen of them, they must 
make a crowd about the door, and half kill one another for the im- 
possibility of all going in at once, when each might walk in quietly by 
himself. Books and people, it is all the same; they will rush in all at 
once; and so the people knock one another down, and the books knock 
one another up. They come by dozens when one has no time for them, 
and none at all when one could deal or dally with them. So we shall 
give a priced list of them, and e’en leave our readers to use their own 
discretion. 








The Errors of the Social System. By W. Hawkes Smith. 


Tue author of this pamphlet is distinguished for mental activity and 
warm philanthropy. He usually shows his impatience of human errors 
and evils by his schemes for their correction and redress. In the present 
instance, however, he prefers a negative recommendation of the remedies 
which approve themselves to his own mind, by exhibiting to the minds of 
others the difficulties of the case and the inefliciency of the plans usually 
proposed for bettering the condition of the many. If we cannot always 
agree in his conclusions, we never fail to sympathize in his spirit anil 
object. Most just is the remark in his preface, that ‘the question wilt 
those who, in any degree, command or controul the destinies of the 
many, ought not ‘to be—with how little the bulk of mankind may be 
kept alive and prevented from committing acts of rebellion, or how the 
numbers may be reduced when the few no longer need their services, 
but how much of improvement, moral, intellectual, and physical,—how 
much of happiness,—may be realized For ALL.’ 


























New Puihblications. 


The Hindoos. Vol. 1. 
[Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 


We always receive a volume of this series of the Diffusion Society's 
public ations with pleasure. It is the department in which they excel, 
and have really proved themselves public benefactors. The present 
work appears to be compiled with adequate skill and diligence, and has 
a very interes ting set of illustrations, from drawings by Westall. 


| oteeainniaiieememnenmined 


The British Calendar ; or, Almanack for the year 1835. 64. 


Catenpars and Almanacks are swarming this year ;_ there is one even for 
pasting in the crown of a hat, showing th: it the repeal of the stamp is a 
capital improvement. That of which the title is given above, published 
by Gilbert and Co., is got up with great care! fulness, and will be found 
more useful than most of them, A clever engraving is prefixed of the 
path of Talley’s comet. 





The Lyre and the Sword of Charles Theodore Korner, Translated 
by W. B. Chorley. 


A cuaracteristic translation, and a beautiful little edition of poems, 
which have long popularized themselves in this country. The follow- 
ing lines are translated from the German original of the father of the 
hero, and were occasioned by the well-knyown verses of Mrs. Hemans, 
on his grave :— 


TO MRS, HEMANS. [From the Father of Theodore Korner. ] 
‘Gently, a voice from afar is borne to the ear of the mourner ; 
Mildly it soundeth, yet strong, grief in his bosom to soothe ; 
Strong i in the soul- che ering faith, that hearts have a share in his sorrow, 
In whose depths, all things holy and noble are shrined, 
From that land, once dearly beloved by our brave one—-the fallen, 
Mourning blent with bright fame—cometh a wreath for his urn. 
Hail to thee, England the free! thou see’st in the German no stranger ! 
Over the earth and the seas, joined be both lands, heart and hand!’ 


a ee oe — ene a 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Flinter’s Account of the Present State of Puerto Rico. 


Voyage of H. M.S. Chanticleer, made in the Years 1829, 1880, 
1831. ‘By W. H. B. Webster. 2 vols. 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus ; or, Poland in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. By Alexander Bronikowski. Done into English by a Polish 
Refugee. 3 vols. 


Tylney Hall. By Thomas Hood. 3 vols. 


































820 New Publications. 
Will Watch. By the Author of Cavendish. 31s. 6d. 
' The Last Days of Pompeii. By E. L. Bulwer. 
i Anne Grey. Edited by the Author of Granby. 8 vols. 





THE ANNUALS. 


The Landscape Annual; or Tourist in Spain, Edited by Mr. Thomas 
Roscoe. 2s. 
The Oriental Annual. Edited by the Rev. H. Caunter. 21s. 


The Literary Souvenir. Edited by A. A. Watts. 21s. 


4 : Heath's Picturesque Annual. By Leitch Ritchie. 21s, 

ri | The Keepsake for 1835. Engravings by Mr. Charles Heath. Edited 
iW by Mr. FE. M. Reynolds. 2ls. 

HH } Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1835, Edited by Lady Blessington. 21s. 


Turner’s Annual Tour, for 1835. Containing Twenty-one Views on 
the Seine. 21s. 7 


Biblical Keepsake. Edited by the Rev. T. H. Home. 21s, 


The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Ellis. 12s. 


The Amulet. 12s, 





The Forget Me Not. 12s. 

Hood’s Comic Annual. 12s, 

Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath, 12s. 

The Comic Offering. Edited by Miss L. H. Sheridan, 12s. 
The Juvenile Forget Me Not. 8s. 

The New Year's Token. 6s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Thanks to J. H; but we decline. 


: The Novel mentioned by a correspondent has not yet been received by us. We 
have mislaid his address, 
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THE WELLINGTON DICTATORSHIP. 


Tur country is again under the dictatorship of the Duke of 
Wellington, and, if it submit to remain so, well deserves this 
lowest degradation which ean befall a people whose slumbers have 
ever been visited by the dream of political liberty. 

But the country will not submit. From the east to the west, 
from the north to the south, from its metropolitan centre to its re- 
mote circumference, is the voice of remonstrance already heard, 
calm but decisive ; and both calm and decisive, because it is ut- 
tered in the consciousness of peaceful power which cannot be 
baffled nor long resisted. 

How different are men’s feelings now from what they were when 
last threatened with the Duke of Wellington’s resimption of 
powerin May, [S32. The apprehension, then, seemed to threaten 
the disorganization of the social frame ; every day, every hour, 
appeared fraught with fearful events; scenes of bloody conflict 
arose on the imagination; the excitement was at a pitch, which 
loreboded (unless it had been immediately allayed) confusion, 
impending conyulsion, and the horrors of civil warfare. 

On the present occasion, the actual investiture of the duke with 
the entire authority of government, has only produced, first, uni- 
versal astonishment: then clear consideration and decision ; and 
finally, the united and quiet action, which indicates that the 
nation forms and expresses its wiLL, knowing that ‘IT Is sur- 
FICIENT.’ 

There is no reorganizing unions, or running for gold, or talk of 
barricades. Instead, there is only a passing of resolutions, a 
voting of addresses, and the formation of Electoral Committees. 
This last is, indeed, the business part of the matter, and we trust 
it will be set about, all over the country, gna business like way. 
Independently of the great change, it is not at all amiss, for the 
cause of Reform, that there should be a fresh election of the 
Ilouse of Commons. 

Meanwhile, men draw their breath freely, and feel their minds 
at liberty to speculate on the nature, causes, and consequences 
of this unlooked for event. 

It is an awful experiment which the Tories have made, and 
one which never can, nor ought to be forgotten by the people of 
this country. it 

Whatever be the personal character, or the professional merits 
of the Duke of Wellington, the sentence of public opinion had 
gone forth, and that most wisely and justly, against his ever again 
being intrusted with the reins of Government. 

Ile is the personification of Anti-Reform ; the great enemy 
with whom the people had to struggle for obtaining that Bill, 

No. 96, 3N 
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faithful, you have the House of Commons at your back ; but alas! Lord 
Spencer is dead! You cannot doubt my attachment to Reform, but of 
course it depended on the life of Lord Spencer. You have lost a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; you say you can supply his place ;—but 
who can supply the place of the late Lord Spencer? You have lost a 
leader of the House of Commons; you have found another on whom you 
cau depend; but, my Lord, where shall we find another Earl Spencer, 
so aged and so important as the Earl who is gone! The life of the 
government, you are perfectly aware, was an annuity on the life of this 
unfortunate nobleman—he was only seventy-six! My love of liberal 
men and liberal measures is exceeding, and it was bound by the strongest 
tie,—the life of the late Lord Spencer. How ean my people want 
Reform, now Lord Spencer is dead? Tow can I support reforming 
ministers, When Lord Spencer has ceased to be? The Duke of Wel- 
ington, you must be perfectly aware, is the only man to govern the 
country, which has just Jost the owner of so fine a library and so large 
an estate, It is true that his Grace could not govern it before, but then 
Lord Spencer was in the way! The untimely decease of that nobleman 
has altered the whole face of affairs, The people were not quite con- 
tented with the Whigs, because they did not go far enough; but then 
—lLord Spencer was alive! The people now will be satisfied with the 
Tories, because they do not go so far, for—Lord Spencer is dead! A 
‘Tory ministry is necessary, it cannot get on without a Tory parliament ; 
anda Tory parliament cannot be chosen without a Tory people. But 
ministry, parliament, and people, what can they be but Tory, alter so 
awful a dispensation of Providence as the death of the Earl of Spencer ! 
My Lord, excuse my tears, and do me the favour to take this letter to 
the Duke of Wellington.” ’ 

If any thing could bring hereditary kingship into immediate 
and irremediable disgrace with the people of this country, it would 
be such a personal, uncalled for, arbitrary, yet constitutional 
interposition as this. Popular discussion has hitherto steered 
clear of the regal branch of our Government. The reigning sove- 
reign has enjoved much of cheaply purchased popularity. Even 
his refusal to create peers when the Grey administration and the 
Reform Bill were ousted together by the Lords, was not exposed 
to harsh construction. But it is not wise to force the people to 
moot the question of the utility of the royal prerogative. It has 
been hitherto regarded, even by far-going radicals, as a tople 
which ¢ did not press.?. Why make it press ? . 

The ‘Quarterly Review, published while we are w riting, afhirms 
that the late Cabinet was broken up by the question of ( hurch 
reform, and that a minority of that Cabinet declared they would 
resion if measures were proposed so strong as the majority thought 
essential to their facing Parliament with safety. Perhaps this 
statement is concocted to disgrace the late Government (its Pre- 
mier, and some of its members not specified) with reformers and 
the country. If not, it shows very plainly what we have to ¢x- 
pect. The Whigs could not unite in carrying £0 much Church 
reform as was necessary to insure them the support of the Com- 
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mons. ‘Then the ‘Tories must have determined either to rule 
without the Commons, or to corrupt or overawe them. Moreover 
the Dissenters may learn that they must not be satisfied, in the 
elections which mi LV titer: with veneral professions of adhe- 
sion to the late ministry or to the cause of reform. All have not 
been their friends that seemed so. ‘There must be a clear under- 
standing, on this, as on some other pots 

With a solicitude which the selfishness of Poryism has sometimes 
shown on previous occasions, the * Quarte rly makes the King per- 
sonally responsible for the recent hateful chi: mee, Which it thinks 
in harmony withthe general character of monarchical government. 
This is backing one’s friends. Even Jacobins blushed for the 


cowardly desertion of Louis NVI. by the privileged classes of 


France. But ‘the age of chivalry is eone,’ and certainty it will never 
be revived by modern ‘Tories. The King, the King! let the King 
bear all. *« We are satisfied that his peopl hat large will show that 
they see 1 all this atlair additional motives of re sp CT, loyi ty, and 
affection,’ And if they do not, who can hel I}) if? No doubt they 
will see also that, as the * Quarte rly’ gravely adds, by exercising, 
pro te mpore, all the powers of Government, the Duke has evinced 
‘a magnanimity unparalleled in’ political history.” ‘The people 
will not be insensible of his deserts. 


‘or ourselves we are rather looking to the ‘ magnanimity’ of 


the Reformers, who are now rallying as one man to prevent a 
retrograde movement which woul L be most debasing and ruinous. 
We cannot suppress the feeling that, however demanded by the 
exigency of the time, however essential to all the national inter- 
ests, this is magnanimity. ‘Phe Whigs had generated a disgust 
Which only principle can overcome. — “Phey had delaye "7 truckled, 
compromised, They had weakly sought to conciliate, by putting 
arms into the hands of their and the country’s de wills st enenies, 
They had endeavoured to govern by yielding, and by echoing 


the cant, and employing the agency of ‘Tories. And they leave 
ollice ; bitter must be their Oe ndlay on that disgraceful truth: 
after four years of power, with Castlereagh’s six Acts, and the 
taxes on knowledge, UNE pe “aled. Not four day 5 of power should 


the ‘v have posse eal. without sweeping both from the statute book. 
But they are out; and we can only endeavour to provide that no 
popular ministry shall take office without the amiplest security 
for the people’ ~ progressing rights 5, and the aieediilaneal capitu- 


lation of the court. 
Tn spite, howe ‘Ver, of the SC resolutions ; ° 1 spite ol an abund: WCE 
‘Tory prote ssion; Im spite of the treason of journals* (the 
* The facility with which the ‘ le: uling Journal’ veered round from its former po- 
sition of ultra- -whiggism, aud showed itself, uot purely Tory, but MRota- tory, only 
failed of being very amusing by being su very disgu sting, ‘he most curious incon- 
gruities fuund their w ay into its colu mins in consequence of the suddenness of the 
change. The subalterns had not their cue for a day or tw They were like French- 
men at the restoration, marching under the white flay with the tri-colour cockade in 
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i imes especially ) VW hich had been the organs of public opinion ; 
the reformers of the Empire are united. ‘Lhe timely declaration 


of the metropolitan members is as a banner raised in a crowd, 


and order follows spontaneously. Meeting after meeting, 
throughout England, evinces an unimpaired unity of spuit. The 
characteristic caution of Scotland carries the dread of division 
even to an extreme degree; and the mighty voice of O'Connell 
answers for [reland that the repeal shall be in oblivion till Toryism 
is trodden down. ‘The Dissenters are up, in their Churches : 
‘To your tents, O [Israel and the operatives see the wondrous 
difference between the hope of a second Bill of Reform aud the 
possibility of a second field of Peterloo. So let the clections 
come; let all the les of the hustings be outdone by future pro- 
mises; let beer run down the kennels of Liverpool and Norwich; 
let the Chandos cattle be driven 11) hy ras to ihe county bootlis : 
let the * ChurelY be * in danger, and the * ile and fortune’ 
War-cry raise its last desperate shout; we shall still have the 
Commons of Kneland in their House of Parliament, and the 
cause of all honest men will be triumphant. 

But there must be no blind eratitude, nor binder confidence. 
There is work to be done for the country, of which the electors 
should make sure. No party names, nor local connexion, nor 
general character, nor indefiiiie professions, should avail lor a 
candidate, Nor no leneth of service, if he will not render the 
service now needed, and which is essential. [Every member should 
go into the new Parliament solemnly pledged to do his utmost 
in the very first session, for two great objects. Pirst ihe com- 
pletion of organic reform by extending the suffrage, shortening 
the duration of Parliaments, and granting the vote by ballot: aud 
secondly, the commencement of a thorough Church efor, suci 
as shall restrain the Church to its spiritual functions, and 
deprive Toryism of its body guard—a corrupt political clergy. 
All the talk of reform whicit comes short of this, is moonsime. 
Without the accomplishment of both these purposes, even Whig 
moderation cannot hold office for any tine, nor any good govern- 


their caps. We noted, among other specimens, the following instance of Quesiin 
and Answer from the same broadsheet, that of November 1. 

The leading article queries thus : he an 

‘The object of it (the Common Council Mecting) was to present a requisition Ba 
the Lord Mayor to convene a Court of Common Council; but for what purpose co 
our readers suppose ? Why! to consider the propriety of presenting an address to 
the King, expressing the Grnerat Anann of the Citizens of London at the WneX 
pected dismissal of the Administration, &e. Genera Avaxm! Where arte te 
symptoms of it ? In what hole and corner is it hiding itself? We will venture to say 
that so impndent a pretence as this would not have been hazarded by any man} 
Mr. Richard Taylor, ‘ 

To which questions, we receive from ‘Money Market and City Intelligence, 
following reply ready made. , 

‘Among the liberal politicians of this part of the metropolis, the greatest excile- 
ment of course still prevails, and it cannot fail to show itself, we think, in. action, as 
soon as the names of the new Ministers are announced.’ 
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ment be anticipated. They are essential: and whoever would 
induce the people to throw these overboard under the pretext of 
union, is adeceiver. ‘Phe union he seeks. would comprehend the 
people’s enemies. ‘The only real pledge of union is the Durham 
test. ‘The squeamish Whig who will not coneede so much to 
friends, 1s prepared to concede much more to foes. Had thus 
much of organie reform been coneeded by Har Cirey two years 
ago, we should not now have been under the Wellington dictator 

ship 3 we should not now have been wondering " elibthive the 
inmistry was cashiered for thinking of Church Reform; we should 
not now have had to fight our battles over again, and have only 
the consolation of this new erisis being of a more peaceful cha- 
racter than the former: we should not new have had an unre- 
formed House of Lords dreaming, however vainly, of unreforming 
the House of Commons; we should have been inseribine the 
tomb of ‘Toryism instead of parrying its dyine kicks and convul 
sive strugelings. But it is not too late to mend the mistake; 


and heaven he! Ips those that t help themselves 


The well-timed pamphlet of Mr. Bulwer’s quoted in the flore- 


going Article, finishes with an excellent comment onthe hopes held 

out that the Duke nueht become a 
his specimens of * ‘Pory claims on popular confidence. 

‘Dissenters, their claim to enter the University, and their character 
generally, 

‘+ Who and what were the Dissenters? Many of them differed but 

iureh : others 


little, except Mone or two points, from the Esta blishe dC) 
of them did not agree with the Church of England in any respect; others 


denied the ‘Trinity, and others were Atheists. Would it be desirable to 
lace sucu persons in a situation to inflict injury on the Established 
Church 2?’—Speech of the Duke of Wellington, April 20, 

‘Avain, on the Dissenters’ University Bul— 
by the Hou e, Which God 


‘Tf ever that measure should be adopted 
forbid, . 5.” ——Dbid. 
‘Trish Church Relief 
“The object of the government, (lor ireland,) after the passing of 
( Relief Bill, should have been to do all in thei 
power to conciliate—whom ? The Protestants! Every thing had been 
sranted to the Roman Catholics that they cout : Mot P'__- The Duke 
of Wellington's Speech, Hansard, p. 950, vol. xix. third serie 
‘On the Trish Church Te a“ s Bill. 
‘« Utterly inconsistent with the poli y of the country.’ , 
‘Trish Tithe Bill. 
‘<¢Tf the Government were so feeble, and so Irresolute, as to allow 
r tithes, ) then it was no wonder the 


rie, ee 
the Jaw to be dormant, (in collecting 
foolish Chureh should be sacrificed. —- Ibid. Aug. 11. 
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fnutat least he wil vive us a Corpora- 


tion Reform.” ihe foliowing sentence looks like it, certains 
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S28 Songs of the Months. 


‘ Corporation Reform, 

‘* He would make one observation it was desirable emphatically to 
utter. He doubted, much doubted, whether it would be expedient ly 
establish a new municipal constitution on the ten-pound franchise. [He 
considered such to be impracticable.” ’ 


‘* At least, then,” cry the agriculturists, “we shall be sure of thie 
Malt-tax,’—Stay a moment, Sir Robert Peel is to be consulted there 


‘ Malt-tax. 

‘« With respect to the total repeal of the Malt-tax, he still adhered to 
the opinion he had stated in the last session—the Louse could not con. 
sent to such an excessive reduction of taxation, as woul 


d be implied in 
the repeal of the Malt-tax.” "—F cb. 27. 











SONGS OF THE MONTHS.—No. 12, DECEMBER. 


Tue whispering foliage-song no more 
Along the air is sweeping ; 

But, hush !—’twill chorus as before— 
The spirit-leaves are sleeping ; 

December’s breath awhile shall be 

The cradle of their melody, 


Tho’ flow’rs not now their varied hucs 
In charmed union mingle ; 

Yet look—the eye more richly views 
The flow’r in beauty single. 

And old December’s smile shall be 

The perfum‘d tints’ right blazonry. 


Tho’ warbiers from the grove are gone, 
Iere’s yet a joyous fellow ; 

For hark !—'ts Robin’s song, no one 
Was ever half so mellow. 

And old December chirps to be 

So welcom’d by that minsirelsy. 


Tho’ cold and storm-fill'd clouds career, 
And o’er the casements darkle, 
They make—turn round, the hearth is lhere— 
The blaze more brightly sparkle. 
December claps his hands in glee ; 
Most jovial round the hearth is he. 





Then hail December! Ict the soul, 
The moments dark appearing 
Make bright,—for it can change the whole 
To beauty rich and cheering. 
Old guest to thoughts in harmony 
December ever welcome be. 























NOTES ON SOME OF THE MORE POPULAR DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


No. ITT, 
Tus Goratas. 


(Continued from p. 815.) 


CALLICLES having, as We saw in the last number, declined to take any 
further part in the argument, Socraies requested him, if he would not join 
in the discussion, at least to listen and stop him if he said any thing in- 
correct. ‘If you refute me,’ continued Socrates, ‘ I shall not be angry 
with vou, as you are with me, but shall account you my greatest friend,’ 
Socrates then recapitulated the preceding argument, questioning and an- 
swering himself. ‘That Pleasant and Good are not synonymous ; that the 
Pleasant is to be pursued for the sake of Good, not Good for the sake of 
the pleasant: That the Pieasant is that, the presence of which makes us 
pleased. Good, that, the presence of which makes us good. But we, like 
all other things that are made good, ate made so by the presence of some 
kind of excellence; and our excellence, like that of all other things, is not 
brought about by hap-hazard, but by order, and regulation, and art. 
‘That, therefore, which, when it exists in any thing, makes it good, is 
some kind of order. An ordered mind, consequently, is better than an 
unregulated one. But an ordered mind is a considcrate* one; a con 
siderate mind therefure is good, and its opposite, a mind which never 
resists any impulse, is bad. But a considerate mind will always do 
What is fitting, both towards gods and men; or it would not be con- 
siderate. But a mind which docs what is fitting towards men, Is a just 
mind; towards gods, a pious one. And courageous likewise: for a 
considerate person will neither seek nor avoid what he ought not: he 
will seek, and avoid, and endure, those things, those persons, those 

pleasures, and those pains, which he ought. A considerate person, or 
What is the same thing, &@ person possessed of self-command, 1s there- 
fore, as we said before, of necessity just, and brave, and pious, Anda 
good man does all things weil, and 1s happy ; a bad man does ill, and is 

miserable; and this is, the man without sel!-restraint, whom you praised, 

If all this be true, he who would be happy must practise seli-restraint, 

and fly from self-indulgence ; he must endeavour above all things not 

to require punishment, ‘but if he, or his friends, or his country, be in need 

of punishment, he must inflict it upon them. Such, it seems to me, 1s 

the scope and end of a good life: to produce Justice and self-control 

is desires be uncontrolled, and 


| 


in him who would be liappy; not to let his « ) dy a 
make it the object of lis lite to satisfy them—an cndless il, the life of a 
pirate: for such a person cannot be loved by God or man, for he cannot 


be in any sympathy or communion (xowwria) with them, 
‘Kither this argument, which proves that the happy are happy by 


* Ywfowy. See the remarks on this word, in our abstract of the Protagoras ina 
former number, page 204, 
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the possession of justice and self-control, the wretched wretched by the 
possession of vice, must be refuted ; or if this be true, we must consider 
what are the conclusions from it. The conclusions are, all those which 
you asked whether I was serious in asserting; that we ought to accuse 
ourselves and our friends, and bring ourselves to justice, if we commit 
any injury; and that this is the proper employment of rhetoric. And 
what you thought that Polus admitted from shamefacedness, was true, 
viz. that to injure is more ignoble, and consequently a greater evil, than 
to be injured; and likewise what Polus said that Gorgias admitted 
from shamefacedness, that he who would be rightly a rhetorician, must 
be just, and must understand justice. 

‘ This being the case, let us consider whether there was any ground 
for your reproof of me, when you said that Lam not able to protect 
myself or any of my friends from the greatest dangers ; but that, like 
those who have been deprived of their civil rights by the sentence of a 
court of justice, I am at the mercy of any one who chooses, as you ex- 
pressed it, to strike me a blow, or to take away my property, or to 
banish me from the state, or even to kill me: and that to be thus 
situated is, of all things, as you said, the most ignoble. But I have said 
often, and there is no reason against saying it again, that the most 
ignoble of all things is not to be struck unjustly, or to be robbed or put 
to death unjustly. To do all these things unjustly, or to injure me In any 
way whatever, is both a more ignoble and a worse thing to the person 
who injures, than to me who am injured. This has been established 
by arguments strong as iron and adamant; which, unless you or some 
stouter man can refute, it is impossible to speak reasonably, speaking 
otherwise than I do. For I always say the same thing, viz. that I do 
not myself know how these things are; that, however, no one, speaking 
in opposition to what has occurred to me on this subject, is able to 
avoid absurdity. I therefore lay down these things as true, — 

‘ If however they be true; if injustice be the greatest of evils to the 
unjust man, but impunity in injustice a still greater evil if possible ; 
what kind of protection is it, which, to be unable to render to one's self or 
one’s friends, is really contemptible? Is it not that which averts the 
greatest evil? Is not the nobleness of being able to protect, and the 
ignobleness of being unable, proportional to the greatness of the on 
to be averted?’ *‘ Certainly,’ replied Callicles. S. * Here then 
two evils: to injure, and to be injured: the first a greater evil, the 
latter a less. What ought we to provide ourselves with, if we "a 
protect ourselves against these two evils? Power, or merely wih . ad 
example, to escape from being injured, is it sufficient —- — “i 
will not to be injured, or is power required for that purpose + Aicient 
is evident that power is required.” S. ¢ And to injure :—Is it f ag 
to prevent us from doing injustice, that we should will not aia 0 oh : 
is it necessary for this purpose also, to have provided ourselves yee 
power, with an art, which if we do not learn, and exercise, ! e 8 
do injustice? Did you think that Polus and I were right persue 
agreed that no one commits injustice willingly, but always ry iy “a 
C. * Be it so, that you may complete your argument. S. ee Yes. 
a power, therefore, are required, in order not to do injustice. LAs 
S. What, now, are the means by which a person may contrive 3 that 
should be never injured, or as little as possible ? To me, it seem 
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it would be requisite for him either to be a despotic ruler in the state, or 
to associate himself with the existing government.’—* Do you see,’ asked 
Callicles, * how ready | am to praise you if you say any thing good ? 
What you now say appears to me extremely well said.’ 8, ‘ Con- 
sider whether you approve also of what I shall say next, It seems to 
ine, that, as the old s: ages used to say, each man loves most those who 
most resemble himself. Do not you think so?’ C. «1 do.” S. * Then, 
wherever the government is in the hands of a savage and uncultured 
despot, if there be any person in the state who is much better than he, 
the despot will be afraid of him, and will never be able to love him with 
all his heart’ C. * Agreed’? S. § Neither would he love any one who 
is much worse than himself; for he would despise him.’ C. © This 
likewise is true.” S. ¢ No one therefore remains to be his friend, except 
such as, being of a similar disposition to him, praising and blaming the 
same things which he does, are willing to be his subjects and be governed 
by him. Any person of this sort will be extremely powerful in the sti ate, 
and no one will injure him without bei ‘ing the worse for it * C. * Yes.’ 
‘Tf then, in the state in question, any young man would contrive by 
an means he may become very powerful, and no one may injure him, 
his best plan is, to accustom himself from his youth upwards to have 
the same pleasures and pains with his master, and to resemble him as 
much as possible.’ C, * Yes,’ S, By this method he will have attained 
the one object, of not being injured.’ C. * He will.’ S. ‘ But will he 
have attained the other object, not to injure? or the very opposite ? hav- 
ing made himself to resemble the ruler, who is unjust, and having 
attained influence with him? It seems to me that he will have accom- 
plished, on the contrary, the means of doing, the greatest aang quantity 
of injustice, and escaping with impunity. C. * So it seems,’ S. * Then 
he will be afflicted with the greatest of evils, being evil in mind, and 
being corrupted by power, and by the imitation of his master” CC, ‘I 
do not know how you twist and turn the argument backwards 
and forwards. Do you not know that this imitator will, if he 
pleases, be able to destroy the non-imitator, and take his property ? 
S. ‘Surely | do, most excellent Callicles, if | am not deaf, having heard 
it so often from you and Polus, and from ne ‘arly every other person in 
the town. But do you also listen to me, who say that it is true he will 
a him if he pleases, but if so, a bad man will kill a good one.’ 
‘And is not this the very thing s which is to be complained of?’ 
‘ Not by any rational person, as the argument has shown. Do you 
think that a person should make it the object of all his exertions, to live 
as long as he can, and to study all the arts which can preserve us 
from dangers, such, for instance, as that rhetoric which you advised me 
to study, whic h saves our “ry and fortunes in a court of justice ?” C. ‘And 
very good advice it was.’ S.*P hig faculty of oe appear 
to you a very grave and dignifie done?’ C.* No, indeed.’ S, And yet 
it saves men’s lives, when the y are in circus stances in which rae faculty 
is needed. If this should appear to you a trifling instance, I will give 
you a greater one, the art of navigation; which not only saves our lives § 
but our property from the greatest of dancers, like rhetoric. And yet 
this art is unassuming and modest, and does not take honour to itself’; 


haying effected something splendid, but if it has brought you safe How 
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JExzina hither, it charges two oboli, and if from the distance of Pontus or 
Egypt, having saved yourself, your wile, your children, your fortune, it 
lands you here and charges two drachme; and the man whose art has 
accomplished all this, goes down to the beach, and walks about his ship 
with a humble dress and demeanour. For he is aware, I take it, that it 
is impossible to tell whom among his passengers he has benefited and 
whom he has harmed by not suffering them to be drowned, knowing that 
he has landed them no better men than he took them on board, either in 
body.or mind, He considers that if any one, being afllicted with great 
and incurable bodily diseases, has been saved from shipwreck, he is un- 
fortunate in not having perished, as from having received any benetit: 
and if any one has many incurable diseases in what is of greater price than 
the body, his mind, it is no benefit to this man to be saved from death, 
Whether by sea or by the executioner ; since it is not good for the bad 
man to live, for he must live badly. Therefore a pilot is not held in re- 
verence, though he saves” our lives. Nor an engineer eitlier, who is 
sometimes as potent a preserver as either a pilot or a general; for he 
occasionally saves whole cities. Do you think as highly of him as you 
do of a rhetorician? And yet, if he were to exalt his profession after 
your fashion, and call upon all men to become engineers, on account of 
the exalted excellence of the art, he would have enough to say, But 
you, in spite of all this, despise him and his art, and would call him an 
engineer as a term of disdain, and would not give your daughter to his son, 
or allow your son to marry his daughter. And yet, by your own account 
of yourself, what ground have you for looking down upon the engineer, 
and the other people whom I have mentioned ? I know you would say, 
you are better, and of a better sort. But if to be better does not con- 
sist in what I said ; if all excellence consists in being able to preserve 
ourselves and what belongs to us, no matter what sort of men we are ; 
then your disdain of the engineer and the physician, and of the other arts 
which have our preservation in view, is ridiculous. But observe whether 
nobleness and goodness do not consist in something quite different 
from saving and being saved: for a true man should not make it his 
study to live as long as possible, but should commit this to God, and 
believing what the women say, that no man can escape his destiny, 
should consider in what manner, so long as he does live, he may live 
best. Should he assimilate himself to the government under which he 
lives? and should you now study to resemble the Athenian people, that 
you may be a favourite with them, and may be powerful in the state? Let 
us consider well, lest we should purchase this power at the expense of 
what we most value. For if you think that any one can teach you an 
art which will make you powerful in this state, being dissimilar to the 
government of it, whether for better or worse, you are mistaken. You 
must be, not even an imitator of it, but actually similar to it in your 
own nature, if you would have any success in courting the favour ol the 
Athenian people. Whoever, therefore, shall make you most like to the 
Athenian people, will make you such a politician and rhetorician, 2s 
you desire to become: for every person is pleased with discourse con- 
formable to his own disposition, and displeased with that which js une 
conformable to it. Can you say any thing against this?’ C. ° You 
seem to me, Ido not know why, to speak well: but J am like most 
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people, I am not much persuaded by you. S. ¢ The passion for the 
people, with which vour soul is filled, resists me. But if we consider the 
subject better, and frequently, you will perhaps be persuaded, 

‘ Remember, now, that we said there were two methods of ministering 
either to the body or the mind; the one having in view Pleasure, the 
other aiming at the greatest Good, whether producing pleasure or pain,’ 
C. * We did.” S. * That which aims at pleasure, is ignoble, and no 
better than adulation.” C. ‘ Let it be so if you please.’ S. ©'The other 
aims at what is best for that which it serves, be it the body or the mind,’ 
C. * Yes.” S. * Ought we not then to attach ourselves to the service of 
our country and our countrymen, with a view to make them as good as 
we can? For without this, as we have found before, it is of no use to 
render them any other benefit, since if their minds are not well ordered ; 
it does them no good to obtain either wealth or authority or any other 
power. Is it not 30?’ C, ‘If you will.’ 

S. ‘If then we were exhorting one another to apply ourselves to 
the public works, the building of walls, or temples, or docks, ought we 
not to examine ourselves, and see, in the first place, whether we under- 
stand the art of architecture or not, and under what master we have 
studied it?? C. * Certainly.” S. ‘And next, whether we have ever 
constructed any private edifice, for ourselves or any of our friends, and 
whether it be a good or a bad one. For if, examining ourselves, we 
found that we had studied under good and celebrated teachers, and had 
erected many admirable edifices, first under our masters, and after- 
wards by ourselves when he had left our masters, we should then act 
like reasonable beings in undertaking the public works. But if we 
could not name any person who had been our teacher, nor point to any 
buildings which we had erected, or to any that were not worthless, it 
would be senseless in us to take upon ourselves the construction of 
any public work, and to exhort each other to do so. Is this rightly 
said or not?’ C. *It is.’ S. * And so likewise if we were about to 
practise as physicians, or were inviting one another to do so, you and 
1 ought to consider of one another thus: Pray how is Socrates himself 
in respect to health ? Has any one been ever cured of an illness through 
his means? And I should ask the same questions respecting you. And 
if we could not discover that any one, foreigner or citizen, man or woman, 
had been brought into a better state of body by our means, would it not 


be ridiculous in us to attempt, as the proverb says, to learn pottery m the _ 


pot itself, and endeavour to practise for the public before we had tried 
in private, failed often and succeeded often, until we have sufficiently 
exercised ourselves in the art?’ €. ‘It would.’ S, * Now, then, since 
you have recently begun to transact the affairs of the state, and are 
calling upon me and reproaching me because l do not follow your ex- 
ample, let us examine one another: Pray has Callicles ever made any 
of the citizens a better man? Is there any person, foreigner or citizen, 
slave or freeman, who, having been previously unjust and intemperate 
and thoughtless, has been made a good man by Callicles? If any one 
were to ask you this question, what would you say? Do you not like to 
answer whether you have accomplished any achievement of this sort while 
yet in a private station, before you attempted to practise publicly ?’ 
C. © You are reproachful.’ S.‘ Ido not ask the question from any 
Wish to reproach you, but from a real wish to know in what way you 
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think that men ought to conduct themselves in public life, and Whether 
you, in your public conduct, will be intent upon anything else, than that 
we, the citizens, may be as good as possible. Have we not frequently 
agreed that this is what a politician should do? Have we agreed or not? 
Answer. We have agreed: I will answer for you. 

‘Tf, then, this be what a good man should do for his country, pray look 
back and tell me, whether Pericles and Cimon, and Miltiades and 'The- 
mistocles, still appear to you to have been good citizens.’ C. ‘They do, 
S. ‘Then, if they were so, each of them must have made his country- 
men better than they were before. Did they, or not?’ C. ‘They did? 
S. ‘Then, when Pericles began to speak in the public assemblies, the 
Athenians were worse men than they were when he last addressed them !’ 
C. ‘Perhaps so.’ S. ‘ Not perhaps, but they positively must, if le was 
a good citizen; by our former admissions.” C. ‘What then?’ S, 
‘Nothing: but tell me this, whether the Athenians are said to have been 
made better by Pericles, or, on the contrary, to have been corrupted by 
him. For I hear it said that Pericles made the Athenians idlers and 
cowards, and gossips and covetous, being the first who accustomed them 
to receive pay.* C. ‘Those who told you so are Spartans at heart.’ 
S. ‘One thing, however, I was not told, but we both of us know it; that 
Pericles was in high reputation, and never was condemned on any dis- 
graceful charge by the Athenians, at first, when they were comparatively 
bad men; but after he had made them virtuous men, towards the end of 
his life, they found him guilty of peculation, and were near passing 
sentence of death upon him. C. ‘What then? Does this prove 
Pericles a bad statesman?  S, ¢ A superintendent of asses, at least, or 
of horses or oxen, would be thought a very bad one, if the animals did 
not kick, and start, and bite, when they were intrusted to him, but did all 
this when they quitted his charge. [s not that person, in your opinion, 
a bad guardian of any animal, who sends him forth more savage than 
he received him?’ C, ‘I will say yes, to please you.’ S. ‘ Willyou 
also please me by answering whether man is an animal or not?’ C. 
‘Unquestionably. §. ‘And Pericles was a superintendent of men.’ 
C. ‘Yes.’ S. ‘Ought they not then, if he, their superintendent, had 
been a good politician, to have become more just, not more unjust, 
under his care? C, ‘Yes.’ S. ‘ But the just, as Homer says, are 
gentle. What say you!’ C. ‘The same.’ S. ‘Now, he left them 
more ferocious than he received them, and that too towards himself, 
towards whom he least desired it.’ C. ‘Do you wish me to agree with 
you”? §. ‘If you think I speak the truth. C. ‘ Be it so, then.’ S. ‘And 
if more ferocious, then more unjust, and worse.’ C. ‘ Be it so.” S. * Then 
Pericles was not a good statesman.’ C. ‘So say you.’ S. ‘And you 
too, from your own admission. And what of Cimon ! Did not those 
whom he served banish him by ostracism, that for ten years they might 
not hear his voice ? And did they not banish Themistocles, and sentence 
Miltiades to a dungeon? If these had been good statesmen, they 
would not have been so treated. A good coachman does not at first 
keep his seat, but after he has trained his horses, and learned to be a 
better driver, then fall off. This does not happen either in driving or in 
any thing else: does it, think you?? C. ‘No.’ S, ‘Then we were 


* For attending as jurymen, and at the public assemblies. 
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right in saving that we knew of no man who had been a good statesman 
in this nation. You allowed that there was none In our own day, but 
aflirmed that there were such persons formerly, and instanced these 
men. But these, it appears, are ona level with those of the present 
day; so that, if they were rhetoricians, they neither possessed the true 
rhetoric, nor even that which is a kind of adulation, otherwise they 
would not have been so unsuccessful.’ ‘ But,’ said C allie les, ‘no one 
in the present day has approached to these me n in the works which the 'y 
accomplished.’ ‘Neither do | disparage them,’ replied Socrates, ‘in the 
character of ministrators to the people’s inclinations ; [ think that they 
were much more skilful ministrators than the men of our day, and more 
capable of providing for the nation what it desired. But in re spect of 
changing its desires, and not giving way to them, but exhorting and im- 
pelling the nation to those courses by which shia ‘itizens might become 
better men, they did not differ from our own conte mporaries : and this 
alone is the business of a good citizen. In providing ships, and walls, 
and docks, and so forth, I grant that these men were abler than ours. 
‘You and [ are acting very ridiculously, All this time we continually 
return to the same point, and never know each other’s meaning. 1 
think you have often admitted that there are two kinds of pursuits re lating 
to the body and the mind, one of them merely ministrative, which can 
provide food for our bodies if the "y are hungry, drink if they are thirsty, 
clothes if they are cold, and in short whatever the body desires. I pur- 
posely repeat the same illustrations constantly, that you may the more 
easily understand me. [t is no wonder that any one who is capable of 
prov iding these things, whether he be a dealer or a producer, a cook, or 
weaver, and SO forth, should think himself and be thought by others to 
be the proper guardian of the body; so long as they do not know that 
there is, besides all this, an art of gymnas tics and medicine, which is the 
real guardian of the body; and which it is fit should govern all these 
other arts, and make use of them as instruments, because this art knows 
What food or drink is good and bad, with reference to the excellence of 
the body, but the others do not know; for which reason these are all 
slavish and illiberal, and simply ministerial, and gymnastics and medi- 
cine ought in justice to be sovereign over them, You sometimes appear 
to know, that I assert this to be true likewise of the mind, and you assent, 
as if you understood my meaning : but you presently turn bac k, and say 
that there have been excellent citizens in this state, and when I ask 
who, you name to me exactly such a kind of politicians, as if, when I 
asked you what good gymnasts and supe rintendents of the body there 
are or have been, you were gravely to answer, ‘Thearion the baker, and 
Mithzecus the author of the cookery book, and Sarambus the tavern 
keeper, saying that these were surprisingly good in the care and treat- 
ment of the body, by providing excellent bread, and meat, and wine. 
You would pe rhaps be angry, if I were to answer, My frie nd, you know 
nothing of gymnastics ; : you tell me of pe ople who can only ministe r to 
me and supply my desires, having no sound knowledge respecting them; 


and who perhaps, after swelling and fattening men’s bodies, and bei Inge 


praised by them, will end by destroying even their original flesh. They, 
indeed, from inexperience, will not perhaps lay upon these men who 
crammed them, the blame of their diseases and loss of flesh; but when 


their former repletion, not being ofa healthy kind, 


shall long after pro- 
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duce diseases, they will reproach and punish those who happen to be 
attending on them and advising them at that time, but will euloeize the 
original authors of their ills. You, Callicles, now do precisely the same 
thing. You eulogize the men who, having feasted the Athenians and 
crammed them with what they desire, are said to have made them a 
great nation, because itis not perceived that the commonwealth is tumid 
and hollow, through those men of antiquity: for, without makinw us 
just or temperate, they have crammed us with ports, and docks, and for- 
tifications, and revenues, and such trumpery, When the crisis arrives, the 
Athenians will lay the blame upon their then advisers ; they will eulogize 
Themistocles, and Cimon, and Pericles, the authors of their calamity ; 
but when they have lost their original possessions as well as those more 
recently acquired, perhaps they will revenge themselves upon you, if you 
do not take care, and upon my friend Alcibiades, who were not the 
original authors of their evils, although perhaps you may have assisted 
in producing them. 

‘And by the way, I observe that something which is very usual, is very 
unreasonable. When the state takes hold of any of its statesmen, and 
treats them as criminals, they are indignant, and represent themselves 
as ill used men, who having rendered many great services to the state, 
are unjustly destroyed by it. This is all imposture. A leading man in 
a state cannot be unjustly destroyed by the state of which he is the 
leader. ‘Those who call themselves politicians, resemble those who call 
themselves sophists. The sophists, in other respects wise men, do one 
thing which is very absurd: Calling themselves teachers of virtue, they 
often reproach their disciples fer wronging them by not paying their 
hire, and not showing them gratitude for the good they have done 
them. What can be more senseless than this, that men who have 
become virtuous and just, men who have been purified from injustice by 
their teacher, and imbued with justice, should be unjust! Do you not 
think this absurd? You have forced me really to harangue, Callicles, 
not being willing to answer.’ C. ‘Cannot you speak, unless some one 
will answer you!’ S. ‘It seems I can; for I have been speaking for a 
long time, since you will not answer. But tell me, in the name of 
friendship: Do you not think it very absurd, that he who says he has 
made some one a good man, should blame him, that having been made 
by him, and still being, a good man, he is nevertheless a bad one? C. 
‘I think so.’ §. And do you not hear those .who profess to instruct men 
in virtue, speaking in this manner?” C. ‘Ido. But why do you talk 
about men who are good for nothing ?* S. ‘And what will you say of 
those, who, professing to have been at the head of the nation, and to 
have managed it so that it should become as good as possible, afterwards 
turn round and reproach it as being wicked? Do you think that such 
persons are any better than those whom you despise? A sophist, anda 
rhetorician, are the same thing, or very much alike, as | said to Polus. 
But you, from ignorance, think the one a fine thing, and despise the 
other. In reality, the pursuit of the sophist is nobler than that of the 


* Another incidental proof of the contempt in which the sophists were held by the 


very persons whom they are said to have corrupted ; politicians and men of the world. 
We recur frequently to this topic, because it is one on which the Tory write 
usually enjoyed full liberty of misrepresentation. 
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thetorician, as the art of Legislation is nobler than the art of Judicature, 
and Gymnastics than Medicine. I, for my part, thought that orators 
and sophists were the 6nly persons who were not entitled to accuse their 
scholars of behaving ill to them; for in the same breath they would be 
accusing themse ‘Ives of havi ing done no good to those whom they under- 
took to improve, Is it not so? C. ‘It is. 8. * And they alone 
should have it in their power to bestow their pi sent ar kind of service 
without pay. A person who has received any other service, who has, 
for instance, acquired swiftness by the instructions of a gymnast, 
might perhaps be ungrateful to the gymnast, unless he previously made 
a contract with him for the “or nt of hire. For men are not unjust 
by slowness, but by injustice.” C. ‘Yes.’ S. ‘Then if any one frees 
them from this quality of | alae there is no danger of their being 
unjust to him. If he can really make men good, he alone may with 
safety cast this benefit at random. C€. ‘He m: i. S. ‘Therefore, it is 
no disgrace to take money for giving nt e on any other subject, as on 
building, for example.’ C. * ‘No’ S. ‘But on this subject, how one 
may become most virtuous, and may best administer one’s family or the 
state, it is considered disgraceful to say - we will not give advice un- 
less we are paid for it, > 6. ‘Yes.’ ‘And why? Because of all 
services, this is the only one which of itse fi inspires the person benefited 
with a desire to repay the obligation: so that it is a sign of having per- 
formed this service well, if we are requited for it, ill, if we are not. Is 
— this true’ C. ‘ Itis.’ 
‘To which, then, of these kinds of service do you exhort me? As 
a “ sician, to strive that the Athenians may become as good as pos- 
sible? Or as a mere ministrative officer, to wait upon their ager 
Speak out boldly.’ .C. ‘I say, then, as a ministrative officer.” S, * You 
call upon me, then, _ lesen an adulator.” C, ‘Had you i be 
called a Mysian /* as you certainly will, if you do not follow this advice’ 
S. ‘Do not say, as you have s said so often, that any one who pleases 
may put me to death; lest I should answer, that if so, a bad man will 
put to death a good one. Nor that he will deprive me of my substance ; 
lest I should reply, that if he does, he will not be able to use it for his 
good; but, as he acquired it unjustly, so he will use it unjustly; if, un- 
justly, ignobly; and if ignobly, perniciously to himself.’ C. ‘ How con- 
fident you seem to be that you are in no danger of these things! as if 
you could not be re into danger of your life, even perhaps by a 
worthless fellow.’ ‘I must be very foolish, if I did not know that in 
this state any one yp may be so tre ated, This, however, I well 
know, that if I should, as you say, be charged with a criminal offence, it 
will be a bad man who charges me; for no good man would indict a 
man who does no wrong. And it will be no wonder if I should be put to 
death, Shall I tell you why [ think so? C. § If you please” S, ‘I 
think that I, with a very few other Athenians, (not to si ay I alone,) cul- 
tivate the true art of politics, and that I alone, among the men of the 
present day, am a politician in the true sense of the word. Since then 
I say whi: itever I do say, not for the gratification of any one, but aiming 


* The most despised of all foreign n: ations, Witness the phrase Mugay rua, the 
spoil of the Mysi: as, ap plied to any people so poor in spirit, that even the unwarlike 


Mysians could pluncer them with impunity. 
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at what is best, not at what is most agreeable, and not choosing to do 
those fine things which you recommend, I shall not know what to say 
in a court of justice. What I said to Polus, would apply to myself, ] 
shall be judged as a physician would, if tried before children, on the ac- 
cusation of a cook. What could such a person say in his defence 
Suppose his accuser to say, See what evils this man has inflicted upon 
you, cutting and burning and emaciating you, giving you bitter draughts, 
and forcing you to fast; not like me, who have feasted you with every 
thing that is delightful. What could the physician say to allthis? If 
he said the truth, “I did all these things for your health,” do you not 
think that such judges would hoot him down?’ €. ¢ Probably, 
S. ‘ And I myself, I well know, should be treated in a similar manner, 
if I were brought before a court of justice. For I shall not be able to 
remind the judges of any pleasures that I have procured for them, which 
are what they understand by benefits. But 1 do not envy either the 
providers or those for whom they provide. And if any one should say 
that [ corrupt the youth by unsettling their minds, or libel the older men 
by bitter speeches, either in private or in public, I shall neither be able 
to say the truth, viz. “ Lsay and do all these things justly, and theretore 
for your good,” nor shall IT have any other defence; so that | must be 
content to undergo my fate’? C, ¢ Does a man, then, who is thus 
situated, so unable to protect himself, appear to you to be as he should 
be? S.*Ifthat be in him, of which we have so often spoken: if he 
have protected himself, by never having said or done anything unjust, 
either towards men or gods, For this is, as we have frequently ad- 
mitted, the best sort of self-protection. If, therefore, any one should con- 
vict me of being incapable of affording ¢his protection to myself or 
others, I should be ashamed, whether I were convicted in the presence 
of any, or of one only; and if I were to perish from this kind of in- 
capability, I should be grieved ; but if I should die for want of Adulatory 
Rhetoric, I should bear my death very easily. Death itself no one 

fears, who is not altogether irrational and unmanly ; but to commit in- 

justice is an object of rational fear, for to arrive in the other world with 

the soul loaded with crimes, is the greatest of evils. I will, if you 

please, set forth to you in what manner this happens. [I will relate to 

you a history, which you will, as I think, consider a fable, but I shall 

state it to you as true.’ 

Socrates then introduces a mythos or legend, of the description so fre 
quent in Plato, and which he never seems to deliver as truth, but asa 
symbol of some truth, This mythos relates to a future state, and a 
general judgment of mankind. Formerly (he says) men were judged 
on the day on which they were destined to die, and were tried by living 
judges: but Pluto and the guardians of Elysium complained to Jupiter, 
that people frequently were sent to them who were undeserving; for, 
being tried while yet alive, they were tried with their mortal garments 
not stripped off; and many whose souls were evil, had dressed them out 
in a handsome body, and rank and wealth, and when the trial came on, 
they produced many witnesses, to assert that they had led a just life: and 
the judges were imposed upon by these means, more especially as they 
also were still alive, and @ross material organs obstructed the clearness ol 
their mental sight. On this account it was ordered that men should no 
longer foresee their own death; and that they should be tried naked, that is, 
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not till they were dead, and by judges who were likewise dead and naked. 
Macus, Rhadamanthus, and Minos, therefore, judge mankind, at the place 
where the two roads to ‘Tartarus and to Elysium separate. * Death,’ 
added Socrates, ‘is merely the separation of the body and the soul: 
each of them remains the same in its own nature. ‘The body, for some 
time at least, continues of the same figure and aspect, and with the same 
marks upon it, as during life ; and the soul likewise, when strip ped of the 
body, discloses its natural state, as well as all the artificial impressions 
which have been made upon it by the hi bits acquired during life. These 
judges, therefore, when the souls come to the ‘m, know not whose souls 
they are, but often take hold of the soul of the Great King,* or any other 
monarch, or powerful man, and finding nothing sound in it, but seeing it 
branded and imprinted with the stigmas of perjury and injustice, which 
the practices of the man during his life have lett upon it, and finding it 
crooked and awry from having been nurtured in falsehood and dece ption, 
and full of baseness and disorderliness from habits of luxw: ‘y and inso- 
lence and self-indulgence, they dismiss it to the place of torment. All 
punishment, when properly inflicted, is designed either to benefit the sut- 
ferer by making him better, or to be a warning to others, and render 
them better by the te ror of the example. ‘Those whose vices are 
curable, are benefited by their torments; such benefits can only arise 
from suffering, either here or in Tartarus ; for there are no other means 
of being cured of injustice. But those whose crimes are of the deepest 
dye, and who are consequently incurable, are made ex: unples of, and are 
not benefited by their punishment, being incurable, but serve to benefit the 
beholders, being hung up as an example to those vicious men who come 
there. Of these Archelaus will be one, if Polus has told truth respect- 
ing him, I apprehend that most of these examples are yielded by 
despots and powerful statesmen ; for they, from the greater license which 
they possess, commit the greatest crimes. Homer bears witness to this, 
for he has represented those who suffer ete rnally in hell as all of them 
kings, Tantalus, and Sysiphus, and ‘Tityus : he has not placed Thersites, 
or any other wicked private individu : among those who suffer the great 
punisiiments, as being incurable; for it was not in the power of these 
men to commit the greater crimes: by so much the happier they. It is 
not, however, absolutely impossible even for statesmen and powerful men, 
to be virtuous ; and they who are so, are highly to be extolled: for it is 
difficult to live justly with much liberty of cominitting injustice, and few 
are they whodo so. There have been such men, howe ‘ver, and prob: bly 
there will be avain, both here and elsewhere, whose greatness consists in 
performing justly that which is intrusted to them : and one ve ry notable 
instance throughout all Greece, was Aristides. When, on the contrary, 
the judges be hold a soul which has lived in holiness and truth, (usually, 
as I aflirm, that of a philosopher, who has minded his own alt: ‘irs, and 
not taken much part in active life,) they commend him, and dismiss him 
to Elysium, 

‘I, therefore, make it my study so to act, that I shall appear before 
my judge with my soul in the soundest possible state. Letting alone the 
honours which the Many confer, and pursuing the Truth, | endeavour to 
live well, and when the time shall come, to die weil. And to the best of 


* The name by which the Greeks denoted the king of Persia, 
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my ability I call upon all men to do the same ; and [ exhort you, in my 
turn, to this mode of life, and this struggle, which is worth all the 
struggles here: and I tell you, that you will not be able to protect your- 
self, but when AZacus calls you before him, you will gape and stare as 
much as] should here, and perhaps some one will strike you a blow 
and insult you with every kind of contumely. 

‘ Perhaps you may despise all this, and think it an old woman’s tale. 
And there would be nothing wonderful in despising it, if, by seeking, we 
could find any thing better and more true. But now you see that vou 
the three wisest men now living in Greece, you, and Polus, and Gorgias, 
are not able to show that any other course of life should be pursued, 
than that which this story pronounces to be for our interest in a future 
state; but amid so many refutations, this conclusion alone rests undis- 
turbed, that to injure should be more guarded against than to he 
injured, and that it ought to be our greatest study not to appear good, 
but to be good, both in private and in public; and that if in any respect 
we become wicked, we should be punished, and that the nest best thing to 
being just, is to become so by being punished; and that all adulation, 
whether of ourselves or of others, of a few or of many, should be 
avoided, and rhetoric, and every thing else, should be employed for the 
purposes of justice only, Be advised by me, therefore, and follow me 
thither, where, if you arrive, you will be happy both in life and after 
death, And suffer any man to despise you asa fool, and to insult you if 
he will, aye, and to strike you even that disgraceful blow: for you will 
suffer nothing by it if you are really excellent, and practise virtue. And 
having thus practised it in common, we will then, if we see fit, apply 
ourselves to public life, or adopt any course to which our deliberations 
may lead us, being then fitter for deliberation than we are now, For it 
is shameful, being as it seems we are, to value ourselves as being some- 
body ; we who never think the same thing on the same subject, and that 
the greatest of all subjects; so ignorant are we. Let us use, therefore, 
as our guide, the argument which we have now inyestigated ; which tells 
us, that the best mode of life, is to live and die in the practice of justice, 
and of all other virtue. This road let us follow, and to this let us exhort 
all others; not that to which you exhorted me; for it is good for 
nothing, O Callicles.’ 


The reader has now seen the substance of what the greatest 
moralist of antiquity finds to say in recommendation of a virtuous 
life. ILis arguments, like those of moralists in general, are not 
of a nature to convince many, except those who do not need 
conviction; there are few of them which Polus and Callicles, 
had the author endowed them with dialectical skill equal to his 
own, might not easily have parried. But is not this an incon- 
venience necessarily attending the attempt to prove the eligibility 
of virtue by arcument ? Argument may show what general re- 
gulation of the desires, or what particular course of conduct, 
virtue requires: LZow to live virtuously, is a question the solution 
of which belongs to the understanding: but the understanding 
has no inducements which it can bring to the aid of one who has 
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not yet determined whether he will endeavour to live virtuously 


or no.  Itis impossible, by any arguments, to prove that a life of 


obedience to duty is prefer ible, so far as respects the agent him- 
self, to a life of circumspect and cautious selfishness. It will be 
answered, perhaps, that virtue is the road to happiness, and that 
‘honesty is the best policy.” Of this celebrated maxim, may we 
not venture to say, once for all, without hesitation or reserve, that 
it is not true? The whole experience of mankind runs counter 
tu it. ‘The hfe of a good man or woman is full of unpraised 
and unrequited sacrifices. In the present dialogue, which, 
though scanty in conclusive arguments, is rich in profound reflec- 
tions, there is one remark of whic h the truth is quite universal— 
that the world loves its like, and refuses its favour to its unlike. 
To be more honest than the many, is nearly as prejudicial, in a 
worldly sense, as to be a greater rogue. ‘T he vy, Indeed, who have 
no conception of any higher honesty than is practised by the ma- 
jority of the society in which they live, are right in considering 


such honesty as accordant with policy. But how is he indem- 


nified, who scruples to do that which his neighbours do without 
scruple 2? Where is the reward, in any wor ldly sense, for hero- 
ism? Civilization, with its Jaissez-aller and its laissez -fuire 
which it calls tolerance, has, in two thousand years, done thus 
much for the moral hero, that he now runs little risk of drinking 
hemlock like Socrates, or like Christ, of dying on the cross. ‘The 
worst that can well happen to him is to be eve rywhere ill spoken 
of, and to fail in all his worldly concerns : and if he be unus ually 


fortunate, he may, perhaps, be so well treated by the rest of 


mankind, as to be allowed to be honest in peace. 

The old monk in Rabelais had a far truer notion of t worldly 
wisdom :—* ‘To perform your ap pointed task indifferently we ll: 
never to speak ill of your superiors ; ee to let the mad world oO 
its own way, for it will go its OWN Way. 


All valid arguments in favour of virtue, presuppo: e that we 


already desire virtue, or desire some of iis ends and objects. You 


may prove to us that virtue tends to thi 
of our country; but that supposes that we already care for man- 
kind or for our country. You may tell us that virtue will gain us 
the ap probation of the wise and ceood ; but this supposes that the 
wise and good i are already more to us than other people are. "Those 
only will go along with Socrates in the precedi ny dialooue, who 
alre: ady feel that the accordance of their lives and inclinations 
with some scheme of duty is Necessary to their comtort ; whose 
feelings of virtue are already so strong, that if the vy allow any other 
conside ‘ration to prevail over those feelings, they are really Con- 
scious that the health of their souls is gone, and that they are, as 


happiness of mankind, or 


* Fungi officio taliter qualite r; nunquam male loqui de superioribus; sinere in 


sanum mundum yadere qué yult; nam vu lt vadere quo vult. 
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Plato affirms, in a state of disease. But no arguments which 
Plato urges have power to make those love or desire virtue, who 
do not already: nor is this ever to be effected through the intellect, 
but through the im: igination and the affections. 

The love of virtue, and ev ery other noble feeling, is not commu- 
nicated by reasoning, but caught by inspiration or sympathy 
from those who already have it; and its nurse and foster-mother 
is Admiration. We acquire it from those whom we love and re- 
verence, especially from those whom we earliest love and reyo- 
rence; from our ideal of those, whether in past or in present 
times, whose lives and characters have been the mirror of’ all 
noble qualities; and lastly, from those who, as poets or artists, 
can clothe ines feelings in the most beautiful forms, and beeative 
them into us through our imagination and our sensations, It is 
thus that Plato has deserved the title of a great mor _ writer, 
Christ did not argue about virtue, but commanded it: Plato. 
when he argues about it, argues for the most part incone lusively ; 
but he resembles Christ in the love which he inspires for it, 
and in the stern resolution never to swerve from it, which 
those who can relish his writings naturally feel when perusing 
them. And the present writer regrets that his imperte ct abstract 
is so ill fitted to convey any idea of the degree in which this 
dialogue makes the fe clings and course of life which it inculeates 
commend themselves to our inmost nature, by associating them 
with our most impressive conceptions of beauty and power. 








AN EVENING REVERIE BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


THERE is nothing in the world which has not its many times 
repeate «d likeness. Infinitely as form, as colour, or as se ‘sation 
is varied, there are but a certain number of thoughts which are 
thus expressed in endless change. These thoughts are the work- 
ings of the soul—the soul of “this whole universe—the soul of 
man. <All else is but the type of this, imaged around us, that we 
may there read our own beauty—there fe ‘el our own immensity. 
How very beautiful ! The sea is as calm as undisturbed 
meditation. ‘The evening star burns clearly over that distant 
and wavy-outlined isle. The silver curve of the new-born moon 
gleams brightly in the crimson-tinted sunset. The wild and de- 
solate beach, with its endless piles of wave-washed stones, like past 
hours, the counters of time, which changes not, but in its sile ntly- 
increasing number, reminds the mortal ‘who thence gazes on that 
beauteous scene, that he may be even as that star in brightening 
glory, or but as a stone, washed up and away from the ecean- -bed 
of time, on the dreary shore of the unheeded past. Hark! the tide 
is coming, with its minor tone of sweet mournfulness. It w ould 
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woo you to a fascinated sleep. | But. listen not, sleep not: the 
waves never stay, they never slumber; and action is rest to a 
spirit of power. 

Is there aught like this in the hearts of men ? 

The outline of the little bark is dark on the clear gray waters : 
it seems to move to the music of the waves. But no: the boat 
trusts not to them, but to the air from heaven, which fills its 
spreading sail. It rides in safety; but it passeth eastwards, and 
the sky there is murky ; there a dim veil h: ings over all. Surely 
it is oblivion which there broods on the scarce-seen hori izon ; seen 
only in its own indistinetness. Shadows chase each other there, 
and their wings are darkening over all. O, little bark! turn to 
the glorious west; there a path is yet bright for thee; there the 
orange and crimson blend in joyous harmony. ‘Turn back—turn 
back to the brightness. 

Behold the brilliant heavens ! the gorgeous colours are flushing 
in the pride of their own beauty. Behold their dazzling splen- 
dour, and turn from the east, which is veiled, 

Know you not that they are fading—this splendour is the life; 
which is death ? 

No; the little boat will not turn; it has faith in the promise it 
has received ; it looks upon and it loves the fleeting hues of that 
western arch; but while it feels their beauty, it knows that they 
pass away. It knows there is other beauty ; and in faith and trust 
if seeks it. Even towards the east, and among the shadows which 
dwell there, it holds on its hope-piloted way, nor casts one look 
of regret, though many of admiration, for the beauty which it 
leaves behind. It is there to be enjoyed ; - and when all that was 
there so beaming has faded away, it will still live in the me mory 
of beauty. 

Hope still points to the yet dull east, and heeds not the shadows 
which m; \y eather around, Onward and onward, ever ste acdily, 
wind-waft mek by gentle airs from heaven, that little bark sails 
dauntlessly. rf goes to mect the sple ndour of the coming of dawn, 
—the dawn of a day which shall know no end. 

Is there aught like this in the voyage of the spirit-life within us ? 

I hear the breathing of the sea 
Upon the stony shore, 
As it would hush the worl I and free 
The wide earth evermore 
From its long strife with sorrow. But in vain; 
The city’s echo ever will be—pain. 


Hearts are broken, hopes are crush’d, 
In its ceaseless move ; 
And must be, till the world is hush’d 
In the heaven of love. 
Come, blessed love, and let thine influence be 
Bright as yon star that lights the charmed sea, 
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O lamp of peace! of inner heaven the most chenshed star 
first-born of the glorious sun, trembling into excess of light, like 
a young heart in the fullness of first love,—shine on me, On these 
weary, aching eyes ; and, through them, shed a holy calm upon 
a heart that dwells darkly beneath the shadow of its own orief, 

Star! which burneth in crimson light luxurious, with power to 
guard that lone and purple island of the sea,—that Eden-land 
beneath,—O look on me; for I am cold and lone, where love is 
not, and where sharp eyes pierce through me, and fix their stings 
upon my aching heart,—look on me! r 

Purest and brightest one! thou watchest the moving spheres ; 
thou lookest into the deepest depths of this wondrous universe. 
O, be to me a friend! I have need of thee: look into the depths 
of my sorrow, and let thy clear beam bring me hope and joy. 

Inhabitant of highest heaven! immortality is thine: from the 
bright fount of thy parent sun thou drinkest in life for ever. 
O fill me with thy brightness. So am I immortal, like to thee ; 
and I lift up mine eyes to thee. My spirit is with thee. Bear 
me with thee to the fountain of all light—all life; and there let 
me live for ever, like thee, a life of immortality and love. 


K. T. 





THE MAGIC SNUFF-BOX. 


A VAGARY, IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMANN, 


Tue way in which my very dear and much-respected friend and 
partner, Mr. Peregrine Twist, obtained his wife, was so ext remely 
curious, that I have rather hesitated to lay the particulars before 
the eyes and opinions of a discerning public, though, indeed, it often 
struck me, and very possibly struck me wrong, that there might 
be some passages in the affair, both of knowledge entertaining 
and useful. 

It was one dismal Christmas-day evening, that Peregrine 
Twist sat near a certain door, at the top of the large oaken stair- 
case of an old-fashioned house, situated in one of those narrow 
and crooked lanes which penetrate the heart of the celebrated 
London city. He sat on a little stool, in-the dark, or, at least, 
almost in the dark, for the only light was a small glimmering 
which darted now and then, more or less distinctly, through the 
key-hole of the before-mentioned door. Master Peregrine Twist 
appeared to sit rather uneasy, to which uneasiness he might 
perhaps be excited by certain savoury, odoriferous, and pungent 
scents, which penetrated, in company with the light-beams, 
through the key-hole and thence to his nose. Now and then, 
also, Master Peregrine exclaimed, “ Gwenllian, is all re ady ?” to 
which question, from the closed sanctuary, answered a voice like 
the response of an ancient oracle, “ Master Peregrine be quiet, 
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and don’t be kicking the door with your feet !’ At last» rose up 
the time-measurer, the little man with the wooden hammer ; five 
strokes struck he upon the bell, and hardly had the sounds died 
away in their silver harmony before the door opened, and into 
the room rushed, with an exulting bound, Master. Peregrine 
Twist. 

Brilliant was that room; fire-beams jumped to the polished 
oaken panels and floor, and quick hopped back again, angry. for 
they had no resting place. From the wide fireplace, at a com- 
fortable distance, stood a table, and on it were heaped the good 
things that kind Christmas brings. Master Peregrine and the 
old woman sat down to eat. There were also, by the table, two 
chairs unoccupied, to which Peregrine looked often with a kind 
but melancholy smile. 

At this place, it may be as well to prevent the gracious reader 
from falling into a sad mistake; we mean from falling into the 
mistake of supposing that we begin this history of Peregrine 
Twist from his early years. He was, at the time of this most 
eventful dinner, about thirty years of age, more or less; though, 
perhaps, upon consideration, it may be proper to enlighten the 
world so far as to give a slight sketch, or explication, of the 


foregone events which led Mr. Peregrine Twist, at the age of 


thirty, or thereabouts, to sit down to dinner with an old woman 
and two empty chairs. 
The father of Mr. P. Twist was an extremely prosperous 


merchant, though it was not until after twenty-one years of 


wedlock that his wife bore him a child. Now this child, a boy, 
indeed our Peregrine, gave his fond parents a sufficient quantity 
of happiness and its per contra, He was always an odd child, 
silent, happy when amusing himself; so he grew up, and his 
father very often scolded him. At last it happened that business 
required a confidential person to settle some particular affairs 
with a mereantile house on the Continent. Peregrine went; the 


required business was punctually performed, but, instead. of 


Peregrine returning home, a letter arrived, stating that he could 
not resist the temptation to travel; and then nothing was heard 
from him, or of him, during five years. What he did in that 
time, or where he went, no one ever exactly knew; some said he 
went to India. During his absence, however, both his father and 
mother died, and I, the junior partner of the house of ‘Twist and 
Co., was, on account of the ignorance respecting the fate of 
Peregrine, and on account (I hope I] may say it without vanity ) 
of the good opinion entertained of me by the respected Mr. 
‘T'wist, senior, left executor to his will, and sole conductor of the 
extensive affairs of the firm. af 

I was reposing one evening, after the fatigues of the day, at 
my villa, a pretty box on the left-hand side of the road to 
Greenwich, when my man-servant ‘Thomas announper that a 
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person wished to speak with me on business. Now, I having 
been aroused from a pleasant doze, into which a duet, performed 
by my two accomplished daughters on the grand piano-torte, liad 


lulled me, answered, rather testily, that it was a strange time of 


day to come about business; and moreover, learning from my 
man-seryant ‘Thomas that the person was very shabby and quite 
unknown, I desired that he should await, in the kitchen, my 
leisure. Imagine my surprise when I found the shabby stranger 
to be my senior partner, the rich, young Mr. Peregrine Twist, 
I introduced him, with many apologies, into the drawing-room, 
and my wile, as good a little woman as ever breathed, having 
perceived, (as she told me afterwards,) by a sort of instinctive 
knowledge possessed by mammas of marriageable daughters, 
that he was single, paid him every attention, and, indeed, wished 
him to reside with us until he made proper arrangements for 
himself. It will hardly be believed, that the odd young man 
appeared actually quite alarmed at the delicate attentions of my 
dearest wife and my two amiable girls. Away he would go, 
and at that time of the evening had I to accompany him to 
London. 

Old Mr. Twist was born and passed all his days in an old 
house, close to the counting-house and warehouses. After the 
death of the old people, it was my own wish to occupy this house ; 
but my dear wife and sweet girls protested so much against the 
measure, both on the score of health and of gentility, that I 
gave up my plan, and we removed to a country-house, situated, 
as the courteous reader knows, on the left-hand side of the road 
to Greenwich. The city house was left to the care of an old 
Welsh woman, who had been nurse to Master Peregrine Twist. 
This respectable old lady, when she answered our knock and 
ring, and perceived her nursling standing before her, set up such 
a howl of delight that she awoke all the watchmen in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Peregrine Twist left all the affairs of the concern entirely 
to my care, which I think showed both his prudence and good 
taste; but, otherwise, | did not so much approve of his conduct. 
He would never, notwithstanding my most pressing invitations, 
go to Vesuvius Villa; and, indeed, once when my dear, good- 
natured wife, beimg shopping in London, just called at the door, 
the impertinent old Welsh woman, before a word could be said, 
shut it again in her face. One reason for his many. strange 
actions was, I think, grief for the loss of his parents and regret 
that he had not been with them in their last moments. Chirist- 
mas-day had ever been with old Mr. and Mrs. Twist a day 
highly revered, and solemnly kept, with good eating and drinking. 
On this day did Peregrine always have just such a dinner set out as 
he used to partake with his dear father and mother. Everything 
was arranged the same, as near as he and Gwenllian coul 
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remember ; chairs were placed for the old folks, where they used 
to sit, and then would Peregrine sit down and talk with them, 
respectfully and dutifully, and be happy. 

After dinner on this day, productive of great events, his chair 
was drawn round to the fire, and he was eating the dessert, when 
he happened to lay his hand on a piece of paper which had 
enveloped some biscuits ; the title of a fairy tale, once the delight 
of his youth, caught his eye, and looking more closely at the 
mystic red and black characters, he found that his Majesty's 
servants intended the next evening to represent it. For a time 
he pondered deeply, and at last said, in a quiet decisive tone of 
voice, ‘ Gwenllian, I shall go to-morrow to the play, to see “ Puss 
in Boots ;”’ to which answered Gwenllian most energetically, ‘1 
once lost in that wicked place, the top gallery, a silver thimble 
and crooked sixpence ; don’t go, | pray thee, Master Peregrine.’ 
But he answered and said, ‘ I will go.’ 

* x * ** * 

Dark was the next evening, the wind blew high, the snow lay 
thick; but out issued Master Twist stoutly. What hand, but the 
hand of a mighty master, can paint the feelings which assail us 
at the door of the pit. First, we glance around to see how stands 
the crowd; then we take up a position. If we are young and 
alone, we put onan [-don’t-care-a-damn-for-it sort of look, and stick 
our elbows into the ribs of any approximating stout gentleman. 
If our sweetheart is with us, we whisper, ‘Had you not better 
stand before me, dearest ?? and’ then our arm glides unseen 
round the slender waist, and perhaps the hand finds another 
which returns a sweet pressure. If we are married, and have the 
hopes of our family with us, we advise the little darlings to keep 
down their arms; and should they mention, in that case, the 
impracticability of using their pocket handkerchiefs, we recom- 
mend them to expurgate their noses with their coat cuffs, for 


And then the rush—the soul-inspiring, and 
In my 


that night only. 
sometimes almost soul-squeezing-out-of-the-body rush. 
youthful days, when I was in the counting-house of Messrs. 
Sugartub, Rice and Co., of Crane-alley, London, often did I 
frequent the play: and even now, when I sometimes occupy a 
front place in the dress cirele, with my dear wife and sweet girls, 
I look down on the pit, and back to those blissful days. 

The rush was over, and Peregrine sat quite at the end of one 
of the benches ; he was little accustomed to fight his way through 
public life, and had got jammed into a corner, until almost every 
one else passed by. The play began and ended amidst 
thunderings from Olympus. Then for the fairy freaks: but, 
alas! Peregrine’s attention seems quite distracted from the stage. 
Follow his eyes to where sits a lovely girl; her dark hair falls 
plentifully on her neck, and shades her white forehead; her 


eyes are the colour of a polished bit of eer.” , she is 
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dressed in a frock of satin, yellow and black pattern; her arm is 
so round and white, that you can hardly discern where the lonc 
kid, glove terminates. With her sits an ancient gentleman, 
possibly her father, and our Peregrine is near enough to the box 
to hear him call her Dorothy. She laughs with the children, 
when harlequin causes to the clown a tremendous thump, and 
Peregrine fancies he hears little silver bells jingling in harmony. 
At last all is over; down bangs the green curtain, and shuts out 
the land of faery. ‘The people evacuate, and Peregrine is alone 
in the wide arena, staring at the now empty box. An urchin in 
the gallery rouses him from his dream by the application of a 
rotten apple, and out he rushes, round to the portico, just in time 
to see the beautiful girl handed, by the old gentleman, into a 
neat green chariot. Solitary and sad he wended home. When 
Gwenllian opened the door, and asked him what he would have 
for supper, he answered, ‘ Nothing, Dorothy,’ and rushed up to 
bed without a candle ; the old lady, in trying to follow him quick, 
fell all down the kitchen stairs. 

The sleep of Master Peregrine ‘Twist was that night much dis- 
turbed,and he awoke the next morning witha sad head-ache, anda 
little bit of a heart-ache. He was unhappy also on account of 
his poor Gwenllian, who waited upon him at breakfast, with 
brown paper, steeped in vinegar, tied to her nose. Afier break- 
fast, he sat sad and solitary : his books would not amuse him, nor 
his engravings, nor his curiosities, nor anything that he had. If 
he took up a pencil, it began to sketch the lovely face of Dorothy, 
a pen the same; he saw it inthe fire, in the clouds, and beaming 
out from the polished wainscot. At last, up he jumped. and 
determined to walk, thinking that he might possibly meet her; 
so he went as far as Whitechapel. Now, whilst he walked, it 
struck him that a little present of snuff, to which Gwenllian was 
devotedly attached, might be a bali to her feelings ; for, to tell 
the truth, she had not been, since overnight, in the most amiable 
temper. This propitiatory offering, though very well meant, was 
not, perhaps, in the then existing state of her proboscis, exces- 
sively well chosen, but that did not strike Master Peregrine, so 
he bought an ounce of the very best high dried. 

By the time Mr. P. Twist had reached home, the shades 
of a winter's evening had closed over him, and he sat in his 
room, lighted only by the blazing coal-fire. As he sat cogitat- 
ing on various matters, all of which had for their centre piece 
the recollection of Dorothy, he determined to enhance the trifling 
value of his present of snuff, by enclosing it in an old box, which 
he turned over, with other articles, in the morning. So he weut 
to an old cabinet, which contained many curious things picked 
up in his travels, and took out the said snuff-box. It wasa small 
one, oval, formed apparently of gold, and had on the top some 
characters engraved, which characters Peregrine, though. some- 
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what acquainted with Eastern languages, had in vain endeavoured 
to decipher. Indeed, before that morning, he had never seen 
if. and had then found it wrapped up in a bit of paper, with a 
memorandum, in the handwriting of his father, respecting its 
urchase from a pawnbroke r: for it must be known that, at one 
time, Mr. Twist, senior, seriously intended to become a snufler, 
thereunto more particularly excited by a slight disorder of his 
eyes ; but, though I knew he had gone the length of pure ‘hasing 
a receptacle for the snuff, because he himself mentioned to me 
that he had bought one a bargain, yet did [I never see him use 
it, for he rather preferred to accept a pinch from one of the 
numerous philanthropists who go poking about this world with 
their boxes in their hands : for, verily he was a close man. 

Well, Peregrine sat himself down again in his arm-chair by 
the fire-side, and he emptied the high- “dried into the box, and 
then gave it a rub on the sleeve of his coat. Peregrine was 
certainly not a snuff-taker, yet did he, and very naturally I 


think, insinuate a little into bis nostrils. ‘IT wish, said he. half 


aloud, and sneezing at the same time, ‘I wish I knew where 
that angelic Dorothy lives.” Hardly had the words issued from 
his mouth, when he perceived a little smoke rising, near his feet, 
from the hearth-rug. Master Peregrine Twist, fancying it was a 
red hot coal which had quarrelled and been ejected from the 
fire, stooped down, first wetting his fingers, to remove it; but 
was considerably surprised, bind (I hope I may say it without 
derogation to his character) a leet/e alarmed, when the smoke 
suddenly took the form of as ugly a small man as anybody would 
never wish to see. 

‘Mr. Peregrine ‘Twist,’ said the horrid little animal, with a 
sweet voice and most polite bow, ‘I have the pleasure to inform 
vou that Miss Dorothy resides at No. —, Portland-place.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Peregrine, ‘IT am sure [ am infinitely obliged for 
your kind and quite unexpecte «l information on a subjec t certainly 
very interesting to me, but may I take the liberty of requesting 
further information respecting | “asco NPP? 

‘With the greatest pleasure, sir,” said the odd little figure ; 
‘I am the slave of the snuff-box, Mr. ‘Twist, and your very 
humble servant.’ 

‘The slave of the snuff-box, exclaimed Peregrine, rubbing 
his eyes and giving his ear a pull; ‘ pray explain.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the manikin, ‘I am bound to cbey you.—In 
one of the cargoes that Hiram king of ‘T'yre_ sent to Solomon, 
there were several canisters of prince's mixture, and his most 
gracious majesty becoming partial to snuff, attached me to this 


falisman, which—’ 

‘Excuse me interrupting you, sir,’ said Peregrine, ‘but will 
you explain—attached you to—’ 

‘ Certainly, Mr. ‘T wist; 1 am one of those spirits, who at the 
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time of the great rebellion, which you know happened several 
years before the year one, chose to belong to the juste milieu, 
We have, in consequence, lost caste, and are neither admitted 
into the upper or lower circles. You now understand, Mr. 
Twist ?’ 

‘Yes, undoubtedly,’ answered Peregrine, who was not quite 
certain whether he stood on his head or his heels. 

‘Well, Mr. Twist,’ continued the little figure, «at the death 
of Solomon, this snuff-box was thrown, with other articles, 
considered of little value, into an empty room of the temple. At 
the ransacking of that celebrated place, it was carried to Babylon, 
where a maimed and deformed magian got possession of the 
talisman, and discovered its hidden qualities. Enraged because 
I could not make him comme il faut, a thing quite out of my 


power, I assure you, Mr. Twist, he kicked me and the box out of 


the window into the Euphrates, where we lay two thousand and 
some odd hundred years. An Arab, bathing, picked it out of 
the mud; a travelling English lord bought it from him, and put 
it in his collection ; his valet stole it away, and pawned it; your 
father bought it from the pawnbroker; the talisman is now in 
your possession; I am your humble servant, and having answered 
your wish respecting the residence of Miss Dorothy, beg respect- 
fully to know if you have any further commands ?’ 

‘My dear little sir,’ said Peregrine, ‘I cannot hide from 
you, I dare say, if I wished, that this young lady has made sad 
work with my heart. It would gratify me very much to be 
introduced to her, to know more of her disposition; but, perhaps, 
after all, her affections may be already engaged, and then-——" 

‘My dear Mr. Twist,’ said the manikin, interrupting the 
dolorous suppositions of Peregrine, ‘I know so far, that her 
heart is yet disengaged; and if you are really inclined to be in- 
troduced to her, there will be, to-morrow morning, a fine oppor- 
tunity.’ 

‘To-morrow morning! that is a long time,’ muttered Pere- 
grine. 

‘Mr. Twist, you are the master, and I the slave ; but, if I might 
advise, you i cy your impatience, and wait until——’ 

‘I dare say you are right; and I will wait.’ 

‘ You are a reasonable man, Mr. Twist, and it is a pleasure to 
serve you. Well, sir, if you will, to-morrow morning, be by the 
canal of the Regent’s Park, near to the north gate, at two 0 clock ; 
events may occur much to your satisfaction. At present, uf I 
have your permission, I shall just step over to the next solar 
system ; I have an acquaintance or two there, who, I fear, ma) 
consider my long silence a decided cut.’ 

‘QO, certainly,’ said Peregrine. 


The little man dissolved again into smoke. 
* * * * 
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‘The next morning was as fine as ever Dutchwoman could wish 
for a skate to market. When Peregrine arrived at the Regent's 
Park, he found it wanted a quarter to two. ‘he water was frozen 
over, and the ice covered with skaters. When the clock of the 
new church struck two, he got very fidgetty, and began seriously 
to think of applying to the snutl-box ; rather querying if he had 
not altogether been humbugged. Just at that instant, however, 
he felt a pull at the tail of his coat; and, turning round sharp, 
he saw his little spiritual guide, apparently in a perspiration. 

‘ Dear me,’ said the dwarf, « I am only just in time; let us 
walk on fast; 1 can talk to you as we go. Do you know, 
Mr. ‘Twist, I have not progressed so rapidly since the day | 
heard the event of the great battle, so well described by your 
Milton. While I was away, sir, a comet came down, and so cut 
up the road, that I had to go ten millions of miles round. Now, 
I am no friend to arbitrary restrictions; but if there is not some 
stop put to the licentiousness of those comets, I predict the over- 
turning of all the existing institutions of the universe. But stop 
a moment, Mr. ‘l'wist, we are in the right place now.’ 

At the place where they stopped, a lady and gentleman were 
talking to each other across the water, or rather the ice. Pere- 
grine immediately recognised his dear Dorothy and the elderly 
person who was with her at the theatre. 

‘ My dear,’ said the old gentleman, who was undoing his 
skates, ‘ you must come across to me, and then we shall save a 
mile round, at least.’ 

‘I can’t, dear Papa, indeed,’ answered Dorothy; ‘ I am quite 
afraid,’ 

‘ Stuff, child!’ said Papa. ‘ Come.’ 

Dorothy did come ; half way, at least; and then she popped 
through the ice into the water. ‘The elderly man set up a loud 
shout of helpless agony; but Peregrine ran on the ice, and 
plumped right into the place where she had fallen. Assisted b 
his invisible servant, he got her into his arms; and then broke, 
splashed, waded and scrambled to the shore, where a tolerable 
number of persons had collected. ‘The multitude received him 
with an English shout of laudation. Peregrine would not re- 
linquish his dear burthen until he reached one of the lodges, 
followed by the happy, weeping papa, and the crowd. ‘Then 
papa got into a hackney coach, with his daughter, and expressed 
his gratitude to Peregrine, by inviting him that day to dinner. 

When the beautiful clock, on the beautiful eH of Mr. 
John Shock’s beautiful drawing-room, began to play the beautiful 
air of § Vivi tu,’ Mr. John Shock, who was an old-fashioned, 
early man, and dined, when he could, precisely at seven, began 
to express, sotto voce, his hope that the invited would not keep 
the dinher waiting. Already were assembled, his son, Mr. Au- 

, a pe 
gustus Shock, and his son’s friend, Mr. Raphael Topenny; his 
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maicen sister, Miss Lydia Shock; and:a young lady, a dear 
friend of Dorothy. But, above all parties, a sort of cloud seemed 
to hover; for Mr. Augustus, who was very exclusive, and all that 
sort of thing, had not scrupled to express his opinion on the im- 
propriety of inviting a stranger to dinner; and, indeed, had he 
not stood in awe of his old maiden aunt, or rather, I should say, 
in love of her ready, it was his determined intention to dine at 
his club. On the other hand, Mr. Shock, senior, though generally 
much swayed by his hopeful, thought it hard that he could not 
return an obligation, after the old English method, by stuffing, 
Mr. Raphael -'Topenny suddenly disturbed these and other 
thoughts in the minds of those present, by exclaiming, as he 
stood looking through the window,—‘ Who can this be, Au- 
gustus ? ’Pon my honour !—splendid !’ 

Augustus walked to the window, and saw a dark cab, drawn 
by a fine dark horse. In a few moments the footman announced 
Mr. Peregrine ‘Twist. 

Mr. 'T. was, before long, a favourite with all; and when the 
gentlemen went up to the drawing-room again, they found that 
Dorothy had left her bed-room, and was reclining on a sofa, well 
wrapped up, near the fire; which move I rather attribute to the 
somewhat unexpected tout ensemble of Peregrine. However, 
when she answered his inquiries respecting her feelings, by half 
rising, casting down her eyes, and whispering something about 
‘her preserver,’ it soon made waste meat, as the ‘Turks say, of 
poor Peregrine’s heart. 

Aiter coffee, there was music. The dear friend of Dorothy 
did all in her power to attract the notice of Peregrine, by her 
performances ; so much so, that Dorothy at last took her place 
at the harp; fearing, as she said, that her sweet friend Julia 
would do too much. Dorothy also accepted the services of 
Mr. Ray hael 'Toyenny, to accompany her on his flute: and that 
she might have had a motive for. I can only say, that Pere- 
grine, who was left sitting upon the sofa, became suddenly very 


jealous of Mr. Raphael Topenny’s attentions. It struck him that 


it would ke a good joke to put his pipe out ; so he stole his hand 
into his pocket, and slyly took a pinch of snuff; for his box was 
not to be offered to every one. Hardly had he sneezed, before 
the little man stood at. his elbow. Peregrine was going [0 
whisper; but he said—* There is no need, Mr. ‘Twist : I know 
your thoughts. Just stoop down your head, if you please. 

Peregrine stooped: the little man fumbled his hand over the 
various organs of his cranium, and vanished, leaving Peregrime 
possessed of the united talents of a Nicholson, Drouet and 
Kuplau. 

The piece finished ; Mr. Raphael Topenny looked round, and 
his eyes seemed to say,—‘ Can you do anything like that, my 
buck ?? The eyes of Dorothy, also, had meaning in them. 
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‘Sir,’ said Peregrine, ‘ that’s a splendid flute. Allow me.’ 
He took it, and poured out such a volume of melody, that five of 
the windows cracked, and Mr. Raphael ‘Topenny evaporated. 

¥ x * x 

Mr. Peregrine Twist, from the time of that eventful dinner 
party, was a constant visiter at No. —, Portland: place. Indeed, 
at the request of my dear wife, he introduced us to the Shocks. 

In about six months’ time, Mr. Peregrine ‘Twist led to the 
Hymeneal altar Miss Dorothy Shock ; and at the same time was 
united, Mr. Augustus Shock to Anna Maria, my eldest girl. My 
wife has some hope s that fate has destined Mr. Raphael Tope nny 


and our sweet Isabella to come together. 
On his wedding day Mr. Pet regrine ‘Twist broke the magic 


snuff-box, and so discharged the sprite from further atte ‘ndance: 
for, as he said to me, in a conversation previous, he did not think 
it at all conducive to the happiness of a married man, to be able 
to know everything. I forgot to say that Gwenllian was ap- 


pointed chief of the home departme nt. 
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THE LAST SCENE OF A LIFE, 


THE blush that made her beautiful 
Came back—but faint and weak , 
For seventy summers had gone by 
Since first it bloom’d her check: 
The light, that used to make her eye 
Shed heaven about her brow, 
Return’d to gleam a little while 
In timid lustre now, 


They plac’d her, at her soft request, 
Before a cabinet ; 

They saw the fringes of her eyes 
With quiet tears were wet ; 

They saw her all-transparent hend 
Move tremblingly to lift 

A little locket from a drawer— 
Perhaps ’twas love's first gift. 

They stood—who stood? alas, a few 

a Who knew her but of late; 

For time had taken, one by one, 
Each friend of earlier date ; 

And nothing but her heart—ber mind, 
Which death alone could blast, 

Kept these kind spirits round her then 
To watch her to the last. 
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The Last Scene of a Life. 


‘ Behold,’ she cried, ‘this temple, where 
My heart’s hoard long hath slept ; 
Here all that love, fame, friendship gave 
With gratitude I’ve kept. 
No line that left a loving hand 
I ever have effac’d ; 
But fondly in its fitting place, 
With tears, the token plac’d. 
Praise, that once made my young heart glad, 
And vows which made it warm, 
Have lain within this cabinet, | 
A hoard—my heart to balm ! 
Now, cast them for me on the fire, 
And let me see the flame.— 
First, here are all the offerings : 
Which fed my hopes of fame ; 
Among them, notes from fleeting friends— 
The shooting stars that threw 
A passing light upon my path, 
Unfix’d, but not untrue: 
I will not leave it to the world 
To mock with dull disdain 
These little meteors of the minds 
That flash and fade again. 





‘Here, here are words of holier weight— 
From friends most fond they came! 

Oh, they make balm about the room! 
Behold, how bright their flame! 


_ © Your hands, kind friends, for I would rise. 


Oh, not thus felt each limb 
When first the pulses of my heart 
Awaken’d unto him , 





She held a packet in her hand ; 
She slowly reach’d the fire ; 

She strew’d it on the rising flame ; 
She saw it blaze—expire. 


‘’Tis over.’ Then she murmur’d low, 
‘ This locket, on my breast, 
When in the coffin lies my clay, 
Consent to let it rest. 
My bones and that will long defy 
‘The demon of decay : 
My spirit, and my love’s, my friends— 
Great Power -——’ she past away. 
And soon the greensward cover’d her, 
And memory, pity, fame, 
Preserv’d alone, of all the past, 
A little while, ——— a name. 


M. L, G. 
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MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS IN 
EDUCATION.—No. 4. 


IT is a misery to see a child a slave to its clean frock, and obliged 
to keep it clean at the expense of the exercise of its active 
enjoyments ; it is a misery to see a child a willing slave, and 
content to sacrifice its play to vanity; and a third misery to see 
a child unneat and slovenly. Between these various shoals how 
few mothers know how to steer. One thing to be said for the 
poor mothers is, that every difficulty is thrown in their Way 
which the clumsy institutions of society can supply. In the first 
lace, dress is so expensive that much labour is required in order 
to afford to procure it; but the time will come when society shall 
be framed so as to admit of these things being given to each 
individual according to his wants, and the injunction of our 
Saviour will be literally obeyed, ‘ ‘Take no thought what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed.’ 
It is sad to think what lives are spent in a continued struggle to 


yrocure that which should be a birthright, viz., the necessaries of 


life. Secondly, the fashion of dress is as inconvenient and un- 
graceful as possible, in spite of the immense quantity of time, 
thought, labour, and money expended thereon. Why should 
not we have dresses woven into some shape, and so avoid all 
tiie shaping, cutting, and sewing, upon which many women waste 
their energies all their life long ? 

Against vanity about dress there is but one real remedy, viz., 
the substitution of love of excellence for love of excelling ; the 
developement of the intellect also, will bring about a just appre- 
ciation of the value of dress when weighed against mental 
superiority. There is but one real remedy it is true, but the 
plan adopted by S. answered very well to check the growth of 
vanity in that direction. C. was very vain of some jewels, the 
gift of an injudicious relative ; or as she emphatically called them 
her do ills. Day after day she asked to wear them; day after 
day S. said « No;’ but finding that to refuse was of no use, she 
was puzzled what course to adopt, until it occurred to her to let 
one fire put another out. Accordingly the next time C. applied 
to her for permission to wear her do ills, she answered, ‘ Certainly, 
wear them if you please ; but you know these things are valuable 
because your mamma’s dear friend gave them to you; they must 
neither be lost nor spoiled. If you have them on, therefore, you 
must remain in this room, and even, I think [ should say, upon 
this chair, in order to be sure that they are safe.’ C, consented 
to the terms, and joyfully bedecked herself with her finery, and 
then stationed herself upon a chair. It was a fine evening 
in August, and the other children were out; however, for two 
hours C. persevered in sitting on the chair. At length she 
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begged to have them taken off. and from that time to this (two 
years) the do ills have never been mentioned, but with an u- 
comfortable feeling andablush. Inthe same manner by making 
lace and frills and embroidered finery preventives to play, the 
love of them has so far been got rid of, that they rank lower as 
pleasures than active play does; and the simplicity of her dress 
prevents the habit of deriving pleasure from her toilette ; for any 
thing beyond this we must look forward a few years. 

At tea, last night, H. came in late, all the biscuits had dis- 
appeared, but some fresh ones came in for him. Amongst these 
was one with which W. was unacquainted. ¢ It looks very nice,’ 
quoth he, ‘the best in the plate.’ After grimacing, laughing, 
and hanging over the plate in indecision for some time, (having 
eaten nearly a plate full at his own tea,) W. snapped up the 
biscuit and ran off with it; not that he would have been forced 
to replace it, but some how he did not like to eat it before us all. 
This morning this same boy, who quite understands the power of 
money to procure enjoyments for himself, eagerly, not only 
voluntarily but eagerly, spent all his store in buying a thing 
for S. which he knew she wanted. Which of these two sorts of 
parents best understand the art of teaching generosity? ‘Those 
who teach a child to seem generous, or those who permit a child 
to seem what it is, greedy or generous, whichever it may choose 
to be? | 

* xk x * * x 

June. ‘To-day I went to see X. Poor child! there he is wither- 
ing away under the obstinacy of a father, who would have him 
follow a profession for which he has no talent. X. being of a 
gentle nature is miserable. C., under the same circumstances, 
rebelled against the paternal authority, went to sea, and has never 
since been heard of. Nothing is more puzzling in education, 
(at least so [ have found,) than to mark the point at which it is 
fit to struggle with nature. <A. is bookish, intellectual, very 
nervous, weak, and inapt in all bodily exercise, and in all the 
concerns of every-day life. Z. is clever in managing these best. 
Nobody will do your errand more quickly, or act more cleverly 
on an emergency ; his body is well strung and he delights to use 
it. But it is impossible to get him to do lessons; all persever- 
ance in studies, of which he does not see the practical bearing, 
is out of the question. How will these two boys most easily and 
readily arrive at perfection? By pushing their natures to the 
furthest extreme? or by modifying their natures, by developing 
the latent dormant faculties? For instance, by sending A. to 
garden, and play at cricket, and ride, and drive, and swim ; and 
by making X. spend a certain number of hours daily in the 
school room? My theory on the subject is, that from the cradle 
to the grave all might be happiness if we did but ae well; 


that if we would be content to help nature, just to follow her 
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indications instead of attempting to control her, all would: be 
well and happy. All kinds of knowledge are so linked together, 
that it is impossible to go far in one study without the aid. of 
another, which again conducts toa third, and so on, It would 
be a beautiful experiment to try, never to force anything intel- 
lectual on a child, merely to let it see all kinds of pursuits going 
on, and then just to help it on the way it wished to go. Ido 
believe its own good-will, would carry it on further and quicker 
and more easily than any unnatural ‘discipline or trainmg. Or 
if people must train, at least let them smooth the way instead 
of making it as thorny and impracticable as possible. If N. is 
mace miserable by being forced to exercise faculties which are 
weak in him, to the exe lusion of those which are strong. How 
many pronounce themselves incapable of making aequirements, 
mer ely because these acquirements are made so difficult of att n- 
ment by those who profess to lead the way to them! ‘For 
instance, S. was said to be unable to learn music. She is really 
fond of it, and regrets nothing so much as not having learned it 
in her childhood; but it was made so irksome to her, that she 
could not, as a child, overcome her dislike to the ennui of if 
Intelligent and affectionate surveillance would, in her case, have 
detected the difference between want of taste and want of per- 
severance mM conquering mechanical difficulty. 

[ hold that there is no one totally deficient in any faculty; the 
difference between individuals is, that the faculties exist in them 
in different proportions ; and probably, under a perfect education, 
they would be developed according to their magnitude—the 
strongest, first. Is it possible to commit a greater cruelty to 
one’s child, than to doom it to toil for life in an occupation for 
which nature has not destined it? ‘To spoil the happiness of 
childhood by foreing the acquirement of means of future happi- 
ness is a sad error, bast trivial compared with the tyranny which 
chooses arbitrarily the future path of life, without consideration 
of the fac ulties which God has given. 

x x ee * *« + 

September. Parents have a hard part to play, even the best 
intentioned; for have not they to keep a constant guard over their 
own hearts, and to prevent them from getting too engrossed and 
too partial? And hew hard must it be | for them to see the faults 
of their children! Is therea greater misery than to become aware 
of a fault in the being one loves? Talk of the heroism of the 
soldier who first mounts the breach! give me the mother who can 
face the faults of her child—there is true heroism. Another 
difficulty which awaits parents arises from the close connection 
between love of sympathy and love of admiration. ‘ Look at me,’ 
may mean, ‘admire me,’ or it may mean, ‘ enjoy with me.’ 
Numbers of children are spoiled by notice, who are otherwise 
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well-managed—they feel themselves the point of interest to the 
little family group, and it makes them vain and self-sufficient and 
wayward. Such children should have been more let alone—lef 
to themselves—they should have had occupations which they 
could pursue alone; and better would it have been to have let 2 
few follies be committed, and awkwardnesses be contracted, than 
to have subjected them to that constant watching which spies into, 
and as much as possible controls, every little act, or even attitude. 
word, and gesture. Besides the bad effect of producing conceit, 
this constant watching prevents naturalness of manner and inde- 
pendence of character; the parent has always supplied mind to 
the muscle, and so the child knows not how to guide its own muscles 
when left to itself. Hence the timidity and want of expressive 
grace in the manners of grown up people. What a beautiful 
eloquence there would be in the movements, gesture, carriage, and 
language of a being, who lad never been taught or tutored at all 
about the matter, but whose mind had been let to control the 
muscles! C. has ungraceful attitudes. I believe these will all 
disappear as her taste and her feelings develope. No one under 
the influence of passion is ungraceful ; if those under the influence 
of feeling are, we have to thank for it the hypocrisy which 
commands us to veil our feelings. 
* * * * *k 

Of ali the mistakes people make in education, by far the most 
fatal is the little use or the bad use made of that omnipotent 
engine—affection. Oh it is melancholy to look round and see how 
the affections are crushed by the stern coldness of some parents, 
and dissipated by the folly of others, who take them and play upon 
them to gain some selfish or mean end. ‘There is nothing you 
cannot obtain by means of the affections; as for learning, | don't 
understand not learning from those one loves, nor learning from 
those one does not love. S. is said to have been the naughtiest 
little girl that ever was seen or heard of, and very stupid too. One 
day having been turned out of the school-room in disgrace for not 
saying her lesson well, she went and sat down disconsolately at 
the top of the staircase, the tears pattering down on the brown 
cover of Chambaud’s French grammar. ‘ What is the matter, 8. ? 
said R., who happened to come up stairs just then. ‘I can’t learn 
these French adverbs.’ ‘Give me the book,’ said R. ‘ Now say 
them after me.’ She had not repeated them after R. four times 
before she knew the column quite perfectly, and from that day she 
never failed in any lesson in which R. was her instructor or com- 
panion. S. in her turn had the happiness of training to habits of 
thoughtfulness and energy the mind of a child, who, when she 
undertook him, seemed almost incapable of being taught. It was 
as if they had given her a cloud, and told her to change it into 
something substantial. However, he became so fond of her, that 
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to be and do what she wished was his dearest aim, and he attained 
it. We will give an epitome of 


The [History of A. 
' : 






At seven years old, A. not only could neither write nor read, 
but he could not see, nor hear, nor think, like the rest of the 










































world, Like the infant, he seemed completely shut up in the 7 
interior world of his own mind, and to judge by the expression of af 
his face, which was singularly refined and joyful, it was a pure » 
and happy world. He was less skilful in the management of Li 
his body; less active and bold in boyish sports than B., at two ‘ 
years old. You heard nervous screams, (of joy, people called 
them, but I don’t know if the term was correct,) but you never 
observed in him anything like purpose in his plays, He walked 
about seeing nothing, wishing for nothing, content with all events 
that came to him. You would have pronounced him an idiot, i 
vet the phrenologists said he had extraordinary powers of mind. 4 
fle only-seemed roused to clear perception by tales of the hor- ; 
rible, or of the supernatural. ‘The more gifted he was, the more 
necessary Was it to help him to develope and turn to account these ; 
gifts; for we all know that unhappiness is the constant, and i 


fore undertook to teach him, and for her guide she took that 
beautiful sketch of what practical systematic teaching should be, 
for which the world is indebted to Dr. Biber, and which is con- 
tained in his Life of Pestalozzi. ‘The first thing she gave him to 
do was to write over dotted letters,—’. e. to join the dots by lines. 
and when he had written a word he had to make a sentence on 
ii. In this way he learned reading, writing, spelling, and the 
power of thinking and of fixing his attention, all at the same time. 
The sounds were chosen for the guide, and not the letters, and it 
Was astonishing to see how fast he learned in this way. 

The second lesson was to put a consonant before af, and then 
before any given termination. After some time he was toll to 


madness the frequent, consequence of unused energies. S, there- ‘i 
bd 








itis Si sea iene i 











so much needed. ‘There is something very affecting in looking 
over the lesson books of this child, they are so simple and true ; 
and any one could discover from them the kind of life he led, and 
all that was impressing him. One singular thing is, that he never 
said I, or W. or H. or B. do so and so; but always‘ some boys,’ 

‘some ladies.’ 
‘When boys fight with sticks, and roar, and speak altogether, 
they make a din.’ 
“A dot is a little thing; it’s for a. 


find words with various sounds in them,—for instance, the sound if 
a, as in paper. He found they, day, paint, weigh, blade. Then mn 
he was led to observe the various ways in which he had obtained f 
the sound. The practice of making sentences upon the words in 
was very effective in inducing in him that consciousness which he ; | 
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‘Sun is a round thing in the sky, and it is ver y light indeed.’ 

‘Lane is a little path that people go through.’ 

‘Some ppp have a round face, ‘and some a bad face, and 
some a long { ace.” 

‘ Blade is a thing that knives have.’ 

‘Some boys eat breakfast, and dinner, and tea. Some people 
have not enough to eat; well boys and poor boys, and hungry 
boys, like to eat; and er am boys.’ 

‘Some ladies buy little boys baskets.’ 

‘Once there came a boy and girl here, and H. shied at them.’ 
Was shy, he meant. 

‘Some boys know something, and say they don’t; and other 
boys say, Yes.’ 

‘Some boys ask other boys if they will tell their secr ets.’ 

‘Some boys say to other boy S, Lay you a guinea.’ 

‘Some ladies have trays, and they ask their cook to bring 
them up.’ 

‘ Lady Macbeth locked the door.’ 

‘Tom Thumb (his rabbit) eats groundsel.’ 

These are enough, and perhaps more than enough, to show the 
sort of lessons by which it was endeavoured to lead this child on 
to thought. By the time he had gone through a copy book, in 
this way, he was able to read Miss iD dgeworth’ s Frank, to write 
with ease, and he had wonderfully improved in power of fixing 
his attention. 

His next four books were intended as a grammar course. He 
began with verbs—‘I run, I walk, I dawdle, I love, &c. ;) he found 
out, and wrote down twelve a day, and in this way oblledted 400 
verbs. ‘The second grammar book was alist of nouns. ‘I ama 
boy, a dawdle, a coward, a lad, a child, a wheeler, puller, peeler, 
runner, rider,’ and he went on in this way until he had found out 
upwards of 200 nouns. ‘The third grammar book was of adjectives, 
and a very curious list he made out. There are more than 300 
of them; and it was found necessary, in order to make plain to 
his teacher and himself his meaning, to require of him a sentence. 
A few extracts will be of avail to show what must have been the 
effect of this lesson on the boy: eae ES 

‘Tam cowardly when I don’t like fighting—before I go into 
the bath—when I’m deceitful.’ : 

‘IT am happy when I see mamma—when they don’t fight with 
me—when they dance.’ 

‘T am made when I was a little child.’ 

‘I am good when I do my lessons—when I don’t hide.’ 

‘I am wicked when I go and see wicked people—hunt the 
squirrel.’ 

‘f am young now.’ 

‘T am round all about me.’ 


‘lam manageable by S.’ 
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‘JT. am red when I’m very cold—when I’m hot.’ 


‘Lam comfortable when I’m dead—when I’m in bed—when 


there is a dinner party.’ 

‘Tam gay when there is a dinner party, and on Sunday, 
because then T haven't got anything to do but what I like.’ 

‘Ll am dirty in my way of eating.’ 

‘Lam white in the globe of my eye.’ 

‘T am selfish when I shake tlie table.’ 

‘T am delightful to 8 

‘lam sad when somebody goes away. Don't I feel sad in my 


am cheerful when [ am not sulky and not cold.’ 
am bright when I am not dirty.’ 

am hard in my chest.’ 

am soft in my cheek.’ 

am contrary to dead.’ 

am trembling when | go into the bath.’ 
am alive now. 

am kind often.’ 

am strange now.’ 

am merry when 8, is not angry on me,’ 
am fit to sit down to dinner.’ 

am different from what [ was.’ 

am proud when | have got new shoes.’ 

‘I am sulky when S. does not take hold of my hand—when S$. 
is not fond of me.’ 

‘J am more than a bit.’ 

‘lam shameful when [| beat a little boy like B.’ 

‘Tam unjust when I go before C. in a race.’ 

in this manner he went through all the parts of speech, learning 
the construction of sentences, and gaining at every step sclf-know- 
ledge. Aitwas most striking to watch the rapid developement of all 
his jaculties under this discipline. 

His next book was a description of his body, on the plan of 
Pestalozzi’s ‘ Manuel des Méres.— I have a head, a face, a fore- 
head, a right eyebrow, a left eyebrow, aright upper eyelid,’ and so 
on. After going through the body in this way, simply naming 
the parts, he arranged them according to their number, — Next he 
made a list of the parts of his body which are round and roundish. 
‘Then he took other qualities, such as colour, shiningness, fluidity, 
solidity, movability, immovability, flexibility, &e. When S. 
began to teach him arithmetic, it seemed as if he never could be 
made to understand it ; but—by using cubes instead of ciphers, or 
making him put dots. on his slate instead of ciphers, by making 
everything tangible to him, by beginning at the very beginning and 
taking every step without presuming to omit one—it all became 
clear and delightful to him, and he was able to answer very difficult 
questions in mental arithmetic. We refer those who wish to know 
No. 96, 3 Q 
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the mode of teaching number which was pursued in this ease, to 
Dr. Biber’s ‘ Lite of Pestalozzi.’ 

[t would be tedious, and indeed almost impossible, to detail all 
the means which were taken to clear up this puzzled head. Whrat- 
ever he saw or felt was the material to which alone his observation 
was directed. Tle made a book containing a list of the flowers in 
bloom in each month, and drawings of some of them. His account 
of January is as follows: : 

‘In flower—primroses, wall-flowers, stocks, laurustinas ; mosses 
very beautiful. We walked on the frozen pond. ‘The birds used 
to be fed by the window. Most trees are without leaves. 

‘ February. In flower—snowdrops, hepaticas, daisies, primroses, 
wall-flowers, violets, periwinkles, crocuses, furze. ‘The birds 
sing sweetly—thrushes, robins, yellowhammers, larks, and black- 
birds.’ 

This lesson should be carried on through every year, growing 
more and more full, until from the bare list that the above is, it 
might become connected with and made the ground: work of botany, 
or medicine, or poetry, or drawing. 

His observation was excited by such questions as the following, 
and we will select a few of the answers to them: 

‘What do you see in this room ?’ 

‘Two tables, six chairs, a carpet, a rug, a mattress, four book- 
shelves, two doors, one window, some curious stones, a wine glass 
full of flowers, four desks, many books, an inkstand, a porttolio, 
plaster casts, &e., &e.’ 

* What can you do with your mouth ? 

‘ Bite, sing, talk, chatter, laugh, speak, whistle.’ 

The above was one of a series of questions on the functions of 
the body, an exercise which should follow that upon structure. 

Sometimes he was told to describe an object; for instance, a slate. 
‘It has red leather round it, three lines at each corner, a pencil 

case, a wooden frame.” In this way he was taught botany,—-by 
describing minutely what he saw ; and to everything that he did, 
drawing was as much as possible added. 

“W hat i is flat ?’ 

‘My hand is flat; my book is flat; my rule is flat; the floor 1s 
flat; the lass is i: the table is flat; the ceiling is flat. 

When he was sufficiently awakened and regulated to derive 
benefit from the use of the knowle “ge of others, which is to be 
found in books, 8. suffered him to leave the world of obse rvation 
for awhile, and gave him questions, the answers to which he 
could partly answer, but for their complete solution he was 

obliged to refer to books. ‘The uses of animals to man, were 
what he began with, and we subjoin some specimens: 

* Dogs give skin to line things ; they watch the house and the 
sheep; they lead the blind; they hunt ; they point. In (‘hina 
the people eat them. They draw little carts ‘and sledges. 
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Moles wwe their skin, and they make drains.’ 

Squirrels give their tur ; they are eaten.’ 

His next work was on the uses of plants; for instance: 

‘Wheat. We eat the seed, and the stalk is called straw, and 
it is pul into farm-yards to make beds for the cattle, and it is 
made into hats, and mats, and other things.’ 

‘Rushes. ‘Vhe stalk is made mto baskets and seats of chairs, 
and the - is made into the wieks of candles.’ 

\tter he had gone through all the plants he knew of, in this 
way, naming the uses of each of its parts, the lesson was turned 
round, and he had to answer: 

‘What stalks are of ia? ‘Rhubarb, rushes, tlax, wheat, 
ke. &e.’ 

‘What leaves are of use ?—* Cabbage, lettuce, tea, cocoa-tree, 
Ke,’ 

‘What seed vessels are of use?—* Apple, orange, melon, 
XC. &e.’ 

‘What seeds are of use?’—* Peas, walnut, cotfee, corn, &e. &e.’ 

This carried on would lead to a knowledge of manufactures 
and of serence too; but manufactures would of course precede, as 
being so conveniently within the reach of childish compre- 
henston, 

‘The natural history of animals was very much to A.’s taste, 
and often he preferre dt drawine pictures, and writing descriptions 
amt aneecdotes of them, to what he called play. 

When he had got on pretty well with the above realities, S. 
thought it time to initiate him into the mysteries of geogr aphy, 
history, French, and Latin. Geography she taught him in the 
tollowing manner. We quote it as being not perfect, but good 
In some respects, and of some value, as being experimental. Tle 
would draw a map of Africa, for instance; and then she told 
him thines about it, of which the following is his recollection : 

\friea is very hot and very sandy, and the negroes are carried 
to America and made slaves. Many of the Africans do not 
know much. ‘The Egyptians knew more than the rest of the 
world many hundred years ago. ‘There are camels in Africa, 
and camelopards, and lions, and elephants, ostriches, wild dogs, 
leopards, gazelles, butfaloes, hippopotami, rhinoceri, monkeys, 
locusts, ants, snakes, and many other animals, ‘There are 
in Africa palm-trees, (on which grow cocoa-nuts, ) and acacias, 
and tamarinds, and cotton-trees, afd many’ other trees; and 
wheat, rice, millet and maize grow there; a great deal of bread 
is made of manise root.’ 

‘The river Nile is supposed to be 2,000 miles long; if runs over 
the banks e very year, which does good to the land, [It had once 
seven mouths: five are nearly choked up with si anc, The sphynx, 
the pyramids, the ruins of Thebes, are in EF gypt. ‘Then comes 


asan afterthought: “There are zebras, and crocodiles, and the 
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largest trees in the world, the calabash and the mangroye, jn 
Africa. Of whatever country he was learning he drew four maps : 
the first was filled up with names of animals living therein: 
the second with names of plants growing therein ; the third was 
a pic ture of rivers, lakes and mountains ; the fourth contained 
provinces and towns. A large portion of his reading consisted 
of travels, or rather I should say, of his hearing ; for portions 


were read to him carefully selected and reduced to the level of 


his capacity. 

He was taught French on the same principle as he had been 
taught English. If he met with a sound formed by different 
letters he was led to observe the fact. For instance, in the sen- 
tence, ‘ Reyardez les bergers des troupeaur, >the sound § a,’ as in 
the English word ‘ pain, is obtamed in the first word by ‘ez,’ in 
the see cond by ‘es,’ and in the third by § ers’. After he had 
learned to read and spell, he went over his language lessons again, 
« Je suis fils, je suis gargon, je suis fre re. Second series: ‘je suis 
bon, je suis paresseux.  "V hird series : «je mange, Je vols, ) écoute, 
§c.’; and so on to the composition of sentences. Besides this 
exercise, he used to read a good deal every day, in order to give 
him a copia verborun. The literal Enel lish of each word was 
told him, and impressed upon him by various micthods: the 
most successful seemed to be making him find out the Enelish 
derivatives, as from ‘bon,’ bun, <cueillir, scullery, ‘saliére, 
salt-eellar, &e. &e. &e. 

As for Latin, he learned the declensions of nouns by first be ee 
told the Latin for a word, and then making a sentence with i 
At first the sentence would have but one Latin word in It, ‘ii 
by-and-by he was able to put in adjectives and verbs. ‘The 
first sentenees were such as these: 

© Ocult naufarum watch terram.’ 

‘We eat mellem, ef poma, ef porcellas, el was. 

‘ Columbe carry litteras.’ 

‘ Filia est felix.’ 

* Filius est fortis.’ 

‘ Manus regine parvus est. 

* Rosa puelle parva est.’ 

From these small beginnings he gradually rose up to the 
power of writing Latin, and the habit of writing gave hima great 
facility in reading. S. was careful to give him interesting things 
to read, both in French and Latin; and she suceeeded so we , 
that usually he was so anxious to ect at the meaning of what he 
was reading, that he pushed through the difficulty “of language 

eagerly. Tle was very fond of looking at the prints of 
Shakspeare, and hearing pertions of it read. Julius C wesar one 
day caught his eye, and a miscrable picture of Brutus killing 
himself. «Oh, do tell me the story, S.!’ said he. * No, you shall 
read it for yourself;’ and she gave hii extracts from various 
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Latin authors which told the tale, and with a little help he 
laboured through it gladly. Many parts of * Cornelius Nepos’ he 
read with the same interest and pleasure, and Cysar’s account of 
Dritain too was a great pleasure to him. 

Another extract from S.’s journal will show her mode of dealing 
with his daticult, mind. 

A, read to-day : 


‘Ah, spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain: 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain.’ 


Virst of all, [ told him that an emmet was an insect. ‘Then I] 
asked—* What is rich?’ A. ‘The emmet.’ SS.‘ What in?’ 
After a long pause, he answers,— Grain.’ ‘Then C explained 
‘hoarded, which led me into an account of the habits of the 
emimet, Which interested hin. By this time he had quite for- 
gotten that ‘spare,’ here means * don’t kill’ After he had 
thought, or rather sat, for a long time, I said,—* ‘The lady, when 
she says “spare,” tells the little boy not to do something: guess 
what. J. * Not to tease it, not to tread on it, not to hurt if, 
not to push it, not to killit’ 0S. * What did she say to him?’ 
A. * Not to kill him.’ WS. * Tell me not to kill him.’ A., after 
some time,—* Don't kill him.’ WS. * Now let us have the line 
again. A. * Don't kill you’ S.* What do you mean?’ A. ‘1 
dun know’ WS. «That. Now the line” A. * Don’t kill that 
cmmet, rich in heaped up grain.’ 3S. * Why should he not kill 
the emmet?’ A. then paused; and S. foolishly referred him, 
forsooth, to the book, instead of to his own heart. Afier a long 
time, it struck him that the act of death would be painful; and 
then S. asked him for a second reason. He could not find it. S. 
then said,—* Suppose a bird fell at your feet, dreadfully wounded, 
should you kill it at once, or let it live hours in pain?’ He did 
not know. S. put the case to himself; but he would prefer being 
let to live, he said. S. then rejoined,—‘ However, friends of 
mine have been in such pain, that they have prayed that God 
would let them die. Besides, I have known people, who. were 
hot so very much pained, who yet have been thankful to die.’ 
A. opencd eyes of astonishment, and said,—‘ Did they ?¢ W hy ?? 
S. « Because they knew they should be happier after they were 
dead.’ All this helped not on; so 8. said,—* Who ought to be 
pleased, the little boy or the emmet? Suppose the little boy is 
vourself.”. The clear and instant answer was,—‘ The emmet.’ 
SN. «© And which would he like best, to live or to die?’ 4. ‘ To 
live’ S.« Why?’ A. § Beeause then he could make himself 
happy.’ SS. ‘ How?’ A. * He could see his friends; he could 
eat; he could pile up.’ S. ‘ Very well. Now tell me the two 


reasons why we should not kill insects.’ A. ‘ Because killing 
hurts them; and because they like to live, because they are 


happy.’ S. ‘ Now it seems to 1 


ne that there is a third reason, 
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much greater than those two; but I don’t suppose you will find 
it out. Suppose you saw a tart in a shop window, and were to 
stretch out your hand, and take it, and eat it, would that be 
right?’ A. * No. s. ‘Why?’ A. * Because it would not be 
mine,’ iS. ‘Now do you know the third reason?’ 4. * Because 
the insects are not ours.’ S.* Whose then?’ 4., after a pause, 
‘God's.’ S. * Yes; he makes them, he feeds them, and he makes 
them happy : you see them dancing in the sunshine: you hear 
the birds singing.’ A. (feelingly aur Wes. ’ 8. ‘And, inthe Bible. 
God says that he feeds the young ravens ; and that when a little 
sparrow falls to the ground, and. clies, he knows it: he watches 
over everything.’ A. ‘And we are his?’ SS. ‘Ves. A. ¢ He 
makes us?’ S. « Yes.’ A. « And he makes us happy ?’ WS. * Yes. 

As soon as A. had suflicient command of his pen, he used to 


write a journal. At first, of course, it was but a bare record of 


doings ; soon after came in descriptions and remarks ; and, last 
of all, feelings. It is a great proof of the goodness of a plan, 
when you can see that, throughout life, it may be carried on with 
advantage ; and that, in proportion as the being improves, his 
execution of the design will improve. ‘That is the vase with all 
the lessons which we have reported here: there is not one of 
them that the man will not love better and execute better than 
the boy. Afterlife will be but a carrying on, not a change, of 
studies to A. With regard to journals, every one who has kept 
one for some time, must observe how much his journal improves 
as his being improves. ‘Two or three of A.’s journals will ex- 
emplity this : 

July. ‘il got up. I bathed. I ran in the passage. I had 
my breakfast. I did my plant book. [ did my journal. 1 did 
some counting. I did some reading. I drew. ‘Tea came. A 
boy came with a tortoise and some white mice. I went to bed. 

August. ‘1 got up, bathed, and ran. [ had my breakfast. 
We went out-—said that he saw a bull. We went on. At last 
we got to the pond; we might not fish, so we came back; and 
as we came back we went to'l'. We went on. We cut some 
reeds. At last we came home. We had our tea. We went 
to bed’ 

January. ‘In the afternoon we went to T. We drew the 
church. We went through some very beautiful fields. At last 
we got to church. drew the church. We could see 
for miles and miles. We saw the sun sink behind —— hill, 
When we were going home, both my shoes were lost in the mud ; 
at last we got them again. We went on. When we got home 
I had tea. I went to ‘bed anc to sleep.’ 

This journal, though so short, is a great improvement on the 
first, which had too much of the word ‘I’ in them, and that ‘? 
followed simply by a verb. [lis journals afterwards beeame 
very interesting ; he vow in them, and put down his ree olleetions 
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of reading, and wrote down all his lessons in them, and anything 
which interested Ins head or heart. 

When he first came under the care of S., he was sea ee 
nervous, but afterwards he got in some measure over i ; partly 
because his health improved, and partly because lire itrogeenaa sO 
much against it. Ele was one day overheard, as he stood on the 
brink of a low sand bank, saying to himself, * Now I must, must, 
MUST do it! After trying inetfectually to gain courage to take 
the leap, off he went at last, and practise “dl again and again, until it 
was no longer difficult to him. He exercised the same strength 
of mind and purpose about climbing; he shook like an wo n 
when he first climbed, but by dint of perseverance sueceeded i 
gaining more nerve. 

[t would not be doing justice to our hero not to mention, 
perhaps, the most remarkable trait in his character, and that 


which more than anything else litted him out of the state of 


confusion and he ‘Iplessness, in which he has been described to 
have been at first. This was his extraordinary affection for S. 
In so young a child, it was very remarkable, Eve rvthing beau- 
fiful, which he found, was given to her; if any one — slight- 
ingly of her, he was sure to hear and to rese nt it . he caressed 
any one besides her, he was sure to go to her inst: ay andevive her 
double the caresses he had be stored on the other person, He 
was so jealously sensitive about her feelings, that he divined what 
they were towards others, and could measure them pretty nearly 
as exactly as she could herself. The instant question upon the 
mention of a new name was, ‘ Do you like that person?’ If she 
had been absent from home, upon her return he would stand 
beside her, speaking only by happy looks; and whereas the other 
children would keep on saying, ‘When will S. come? when will 
S. come?” he would say nothing : he would have learned the 
exact minute when she might be expected, and would not give 
himself the pain of being told again that ve could not arrive 
before that minute. But. the greatest proof of his affection was 
in the way in which he commanded himself, in order to become 
what he knew she esteemed. Never would he have got over his 
nervousness as he did: never would he have exerted the mental 
energy he did, but under the strong stimulus of winning or losing 
her By mpathy. Oh, there is nothing like affection on God’s 
earth! it alone of terrestrial things is eternal and omnipotent ; 
hy its blessed magic guilt fades ‘ like the baseless fabric of 
vision,’ sorrow is transformed into joy, weakness into stre nigth, 
earth into heaven. 

Patriot, phil: inthropist, philosophe r, reformer, parent, sacred 
band who war with evil and ignorance, despair not: if you love 
the object ot your struggles, they shall pre vail, Not in vain did 
the tear of sorrow and of love fall from the eyes of Christ at the 
tomb of Lazarus; mor in yain over suffering humanity did he 
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pour the pathetic remonstrance of benevolence—* How ofiey 
would I have gathered ye beneath my wings, and ye would not.’ 
As Lazarus rose from the tomb at the sound of the yoice he 
loved, so shall that same love subdue all things to itself, and at 
length raise to life, and light, and happiness, the whole humaa 
race. Love is the fulfilling of the law; it is the only law whose 
operation is not degrading. God isloye. 'The nearer we approach 
to him in nature, the nearer shall we approach to him in power, 
Would we be perfect as our Father in heaven is periect, the warm 
radiance of our affections must shine on the evil and on the cood, 
‘Through such agency alone can the evil be converted into good. 


C, 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTING MINISTER.* 


WisELY aflirmeth the instructive M. Jacctot, that ‘ omnia sunt in 
omnibus ;’ whereof one species of proof may be had any hour in the 
day between the Bank and Charing Cross, Oxford-street, or Pad- 
dington; to say nothing of much collateral! and impressive evidence 
of the above universal maxim, whicli pursues the line of argument 
from the premises of the Elephant and Castle to the conclusion of 
the Angel in Islington. It is impossible to look into these vehicles 
of knowledge, without being moved thereby to feel that ‘all are in 
in all.” And so is it in this great ommibus, the world; which, 
besides that, as Mr. Malthus says, it carries too many passengers 
for each to be comfortably accommodated, has in it an ample 
number of other worlds, of all sorts and sizes; not one shut up in 
another like a Chinese ball, but cutting and crossing in various 
directions, ‘cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,’ concentric and excen- 
trie, primary and secondary, luminous and opaque, material and 
mental, geographical, political, ecclesiastical, civil and uncivil; the 
old world, the new world, the scientifie world, the fashionable 
world, the religious world, and a world of other worlds ; of many ot 
which the world par excellence knows next to nothing, but con- 
cerning which it may profitably be instructed, or else M. Jacotot 
isa charlatan. One of these worlds, viz., the Dissenting world, 
is in the book before us turned inside out, and exposed to the gaze 
of all other worlds that choose to look, itself included ; and that 
itself should look into this mirror, which is not indeed * held up to 
Nature,’ is very much to be desired. For though we do not concede 
that these very graphic sketches of Nonconformity amount to any 
thing like a pictorial demonstration of the utility of Church Esta- 
blishments, we do believe them to exhibit many important circum- 
stances for the consideration of both the politician and the re- 
ligionist. 


* London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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It is a safe prediction that the leaders of Dissent will either stifle 
or abuse this book. Most likely the latter; for there is so much 
of it that ‘comes home to the business and bosoms’ of Dissenters 
themselves; so many readers of other ch ASSES W Ul enjoy its quaint 

stvle, and the novel vy and piqnancy of its delineations: and the 
Church party will mi: ike s0 much of its e ‘hibition of the * Volunt: ary 
Prine apie, ‘that the smot! lering system can scarcely succeed. It 
is, we think, sure to be read, although the author shows his aecus- 
tomed sagacity in the remark that ‘by many it will be treated as 
fiction; for they who do not know it to be true will think it fiction, 
and they who do know it to be true will call it fiction’ Substan- 
tial truth it certai inly is; nothing but the truth; whether it be the 
whole truth is another question, of which anon. 


This volume is a good companion for that exquisite specimen of 


honhommie, thes Annals of the Parish;’ a work which in many 
respects it resembles, although the portraiture be executed with 
a somewhat harder touch, and the subject is far less pleasing. 
‘The prevailing difference is that which discriminates between 


humour and satire, a difference which, even without allowing for 


the diversity of character in the authors, was m some degree una- 
voidable. Your twaddling sectarian in a country town cannot be 
so good-humoured a personage, nor ke ep suc ‘hacomfortable smile 
on the reader’s face, as your twaddiing imeumbent of a rural p vi¢9 
ii the Presbyterian [és tablishment. Still there is no m: ilignity | 
his gossip, nor personality. At least we ean avouch that his di. 
viduals, with all their individuality, are the representatives of very 
numerous classes. We ‘know them as well as he that made 
them :’ and through many a score of congregations will ‘thou art 
the man’ be the text for the day, when this book shall come 
amonest them. 

The soi-disant author and subject of this memoir feels his vo- 
cation tothe preaching office at an early age, and has fortunately 
sat under a popular minister, who can easily procure him, gra- 
tuitously; the pre paratory (Dissenting) ¢ ‘ollege. tri uning, fis 
destination Is to one of these institutions which is in most repute 
for learning. ‘The course of instruction is for five years, and a 
previous ac quaint. ance is required with Horace and the Greek 

erammar, which must be ascertained by priv afte examination, and 
certified by the pastor of the candidate. ‘The sore tribulation and 
happy deliverance ot both parties are dese ribed in the following 


extract: 


‘The day for my examination arrived, and [ went with a swelling but 
trembling heart to my pastor's house to ( rink tea, with Smart’s Horace 
in one pocket , and a Greek grammar in the other, In my eagerness 
and haste not to be too late, I was a little before my time, and I was 
shown into the study where TI found nvse If with no othe yr Company than 


the books. C urlous Cc ‘nough it was, th: il among the books which were 


lying on the table, I should find Smart’s Horace and Duncan's Virgil. I 
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was delighted to discover this similarity of classical taste between my 
pastor and myself. The sight of these books was indeed deliehiful tp 
me—though at the moment I was not aware of the fulness of the relief 
that they promised me. I afterwards discovered, and I record it here 
lest I should forget the fact, that this reverend gentleman, who was ap- 
pointed to be my examiner, was as much afraid of me, as I was of hip - 
he was apprehensive that, if he set me to construe an ode of Horace, 
and I should be unable to construe it, he should be also as unable to “a 
me right; for he, like many others, as I have since ascertained, pos- 
sessed the reputation of much greater erudition than had really fallen to 
his lot. When he came into the study, I took a great deal of pains to 
look as if I had not been looking upon the table, and I think I suc- 
ceeded. We went into another room to tea, and afier tea the important 
work of examination commenced. I trembled a little, but not so much 
as I should have done if I had not seen Smart’s Horace and Duncan's 
Virgil on the table in the next room. 

‘[ think [ can remember the examination almost word for word : there- 
fore, with the reader's leave, I will set it down as it occurred, My pastor 
was the first to speak, and he began by saying in a very pleasant and 
gentle voice,—“ So, young gentleman, I find that you are desirous of 
undertaking the office of the ministry, and for this purpose you are a 
candidate for admission into College. I suppose you are aware 
that the directors of that institution, being sensible of the great impor- 
tance of a learned ministry, make a point of requiring all young men who 
seek to be admitted there, to undergo a previous examination as to their 
classical attainments.” 

‘It was well for me that [ had seen Smart’s Horace and Duacan’s 
Virgil in the next room, or I should certainly have betrayed symptoms 
of greatagitation. As it was, however, I replicd with much self-possession, 
—*‘* 1 am perfectly aware of it, sir.” 

‘In allaffairs of this kind, there is nothing like putting a good face 
on the matter. I was, indeed, astonished at my own boldness; but | 
found that it answered. My examiner, without hesitation, replied 
smilingly,—** In your case, of course, the examination must be a mere 
matter of form; for considering the high reputation of the school at which 
you received your education, and the excellent character which you sus- 
tained there, no doubt can exist as to your competency, only I must be 
able to say that I have had proof of your classical knowledge. Now 
the directors of this college, in order to fix the standard of proficiency 
high enough, require that a young man, before he is admitted, be able 
to construe Horace.” 

‘ Twas just on the point of taking Smart’s Horace out of my pocket, 
but my pastor hastily rising up, said, ‘I will fetch a Horace out of the 
next room, and perhaps you will be kind enough to do me the favour 
to construe a line or two.” 

* He was soon back ag 





gain, bringing with him, not Smart’s Horace, 

but the Delphin Horace, and presenting it to me open at the first ode 
of the first book, he said—** Read where you please.” 
‘Taccordingly began, and very boldly proceeded with the first ode, 
construing it with as much accuracy and elegance as I could. | had 
not gone very far, when my examiner graciously and kindly interrupted 
ine, saying—* That will do, sir, perfectly well! admirably well! You 
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not only construe Horace, but you enter into the spirit of your authors, 
I shall have great pleasure in making a favourable report of your 
scholarship.” Then, after a moment's silence, and with a little hesita- 
tion, the gentleman proceeded—* Pray, sir, at your school did you learn 
the metres ?” 

‘T felt rather uneasy at this question; but having got through the 
construing with so much éclat’ Twas emboldened, and fearlessly replied 
“ Mr. did not think metres of much use.” 

‘At this reply of mine, I thought at the time, and I have had greater 
reason to think so since, my examiner felt somewhat relieved, and he 
replied with great alacrity,—* I am quite of his opinion; and I believe 
that at the college where you are going, the same opinion is entertained. 
Some pedantic individuals have occasionally endeavoured to introduce 
into our seminaries of learning an attention to these trifles, but good 
sound sense has got the better of the pedants. Indeed, sir, what ean we 
know of the Latin quantity? We know not how the Romans pro- 
nounced their prose, and we are much less likely to know how they 
pronounced their poetry.”’ Thereupon the examiner smiled, and I smiled, 
and the Delphin Horace was laid upon the table, and our conversation, 
flew off to other topics, and I found that I had passed my examination 
most triumphantly, and that the learned college was anticipating a valu- 
able addition to its literary reputation in my learned person,’ p, L4—18. 





There is doubtless much‘ excellent fooling’ amongst Noncon- 
formists on this matter. A dissenting minister must keep school 
to keep Latin, if he have any to keep. Tle has enough to do to 
keep himself. Gossiping all the week, and sermonizing all the 
Sunday, being his office, what can he have to do with ‘‘Tully’s 
Offices?” Well enough is it if he remember what they are, and 
hazard no impertinent remarks upon ‘Tully's establishment. 
Very popular preachers, dignified upholders of our colleges and 
a learned ministry, have sometimes been as far at fault. © Young 
man, said a oreat pillar of ‘the interest,’ to a student, during a 
wiblic examination, ‘now conjugate scilicet,’ which the young man 
modestly declined. ‘The diploma’d ornament of another deno 
mination was observed to ponder profoundly over the question, 
‘ How it happened that there was not a Delpbin edition olf the 
Greek classics?) At length the oracle responded, ‘Why I suspect 
that although old Delphin was a decent Latinist, he was but a 
poor Grecian.’ But great men ina small way although they be, 
let us not eall out too hastily, ‘these be thy gods, O Israel!’ We 
may traverse the houndaries of the Establishment, from Dan to 
Beersheba. without finding theological tutors more classical, 
critical, and conscientious than Dr. Pye Smith, amongst the In- 
dependents, or Mr. John Kenrick, amongst the Presbyterians. 
And however much the author may have of reason in his ridicule 
of the parsonic prosody of Noncontormists, there was a good joke 
for the whole generation of them in the damnabitur of a bishop. 
Classical scholarship must very often rank among the fictitious 
assumptions of the higher classes. The clergy, so far as our 
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own observation may be relied upon, contribute their full propor- 
tion to the well-known demonstration that Oxford is the most 
learned place in the world, because every man takes some le; ‘arning 
there, while very few bring any away. And although the sarcastic 
remarks on learning to pray exte mpore have useful truth in them, 
yet here again the ‘evil is positive and not comparative. There 
may be not less levity in the liturgy, than preposterousness in 
pe ‘sonal prayer. No dissenting student ever eabbled more 
grossly than the velocipede dignitary, who de clared, that in reciting 
the Creed he could give any man as far as * Pontius Pilate,’ and 
eatch him by ations, he got to ‘Catholic Church.’ O, there is much 
profanity in all priesteratt ! The schools of the prophets are all 
too much addicted to making profits; and though the raw youth 
sometimes complains that the Greek grammar is not spiritual, 
the finished priest makes the Bible carnal to balance the account, 
and serves God and Mammon. 

Clever and caustic, rich and racy, are the author’s portraits-— 
of the leaders of the aristocratic and democratic party in a town 

congregation, the drysalter who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Portman-squ are, and the hardware men of Houndsdite h: the 
lady who subscribed ten guineas a ged and became thereby al 
female head of the Chure -h, the Queen Elizabeth of the Conven- 
ticle; the members of his country congregation, in which every 
member was the unruly one; the corn a tor’s wife and the 
erocer’s widow, with their untraceable quarrel, which had begun 
in a hidden source, like the Nile, and flowed on to the ocean of 
eternity ; : the popular minister, who put one idea info many words, 
and so made his ideas go a great way; the controve rsial heretic, 
the squabbling separi atists, the dec linme Presbyterians : ail these 
and many more furnish a g allery such as has se ‘dom been opened 
for public inspection, and are sketched with a hand as graphie as 
the subjects are grotesque. 

The orthodox Dissenters will complain that the author has 
misrepresented their morals; and the heretics that he has 
falsified their faith. This is a laudable jealousy in both parties. 
We must say, however, that the memor tials of m: utyrs are seldom 
so amusing as his account of the Unitarian mission, with the 
consecration and desecration of the corn loft. It is a monitory 
specimen of the perversity that thinks to prevail over prejudice 
by pragmaticalness, courts popularity by criticism, destroys 
doctrines by articles and particles, and dreams of a power in 
mere negations, to reach the heart, to correct the character, and 
elevate the life. ‘The party may learn wholesome truth from this 
fiction. They might have done something tow ards ration- 
alizing religion, but if they will turn into the road, and cabibe 
the spirit of sectarianism, they must be, amongst sects, the most 
feeble, disiracted, and contemptible. | 

The great event in the dissenting minister’s autobiography, 1s 
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the delicate investigation which his congregation instituted into 


his character and conduct. Tt is a ay ‘t pattern of such pro- 


ceedings ; and hk iy be reCOonMAe nl al t i ssentin: y societies ol 
all denominations for their euidance, when they are in simular ly 
pleasing circumstances of deep paintulness, It should be as 


welcome to them as a precedent would have been to the House of 
Lords in the trial of Queen Caroline. ‘he author has handled 
this grave subject t somewhat lightly. Dissenting ministers, and 
men too as pure in life as they were eminent in talent, have been 
worried to death for defaleations of not much dee ‘per dye than 
those which he describes. But in future let it be done secundum 
artem. Here is the model: 

* Not long after the subsidence ofthe discord above named, and when I 
Was conger atulatine myself that now all things were procee ding smoothly, 
I was assailed by the means of anonymous letters, an instrument of an- 
noyance to which disse nting ministers are particularly subject; and per- 
haps also other persons may be so too, only we are always apt to mag 
nify what conceris ourselves, It Is only necessary here to premise, 
that I had now been married seven years, and that my family consisted 
of three children ; the eldest a cir about six years of age; the second 
iw boy about four, and the youngest not more than twelve months, My 
wife also was living, and a very excellent wile she was, and I may ad I, 
is still. I shall give these anonymous letters at full length, not alterin: y 
thie spelling, nor correcting the languag e; for there is a raciness and 
pungency in the original style which correction would only destroy. 
The first concerns the man: igement of my family. 

« Reverend Sir:—It is with the most sincerest pane that I now take 


up my penn at this Time to address you on a matter of INFINIT: mo- 
[ know sir that your a man of grate learnin and much skollar- 
» penn ought not to presuem to ap- 
You may believe me when 


munt, 
ship, and therfor p’raps my feeble 
proche you without the UrMosT REFERENCE, 
I tell you that there is no man whos praca givs ine more instruction 


nor yours, nevertheless, most reverend sir, 1 must tak the Ligperry to 
say with all due DIFFERENCE to your ruperier JUGEMENT to say, I say, 
that your children is not mannaged with all that prop rietey which ought 
to be the undoudlted distinction of evvery minister who profasses to teach 
his pe ople in the way of truth, has reveiled in the Gospe ‘lof our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our sins. Miss Angelina 
Was FARST ASLEPE last Sunday ‘afte Yynoon almost all sermon time, and 
SNORED so as to be heered all over the meetin, and Master ‘Tommy plays 
at marvels in the streets. if so be then as how you values the wnmortle 
soles of your children why dont you bring them up in the nurtur and 
ammunition of the Lord. Sono more at present from your loving 
frend who shall be” * Annonimus.” 

‘ Searcely had I recov ered from the shock which the above letter gave 
me, when another was put in my h: ind coming from nobody knows where, 
and bringing against me another heavy charge. It was as follows ;— 

¢« Reverend Sir :—I have sct under your ministry some ye res listen- 
ing with greate delite to the udings of the everlas ting gosple, but am 
surrey to say that of late I have not profit ted as T youse xl todo. T have 
bena little afrade that the fault might be in iny: elf, but on the closest 
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examination I have come to the conclusion that you do not preach the 
gosple as you did once when you furst come among us. Our souls are 
parch up for want of the truth, the due of the word does not dissend 
upon us to fertilize our harts, and make them fruteful. A report is got 
abroad from some quarter or other, that you are half a sossinion at bot- 
tom, only you don’t speak out. Your preching does not awaken the 
conscins as it out to do, unles these things is greatly altered you cant expect 
your people to profet by the word preched.” 
“ Your faitfl freind—Alliquis.” 

‘My faithful friend * Alliquis” was just as acceptable a correspon- 
dent as my loving friend “‘ Annonimus,”  I[ was at first annoyed, and 
then indignant, and had fully determined to make a serious address from 
the pulpit to these anonymous libellers ; but upon second thoughts | 
relinquished that intention, and resolved to keep the secret to myself, 
and put up with theafiront; for I had heard of dissenting ministers put- 
ting themselves into a great passion on the receipt of anonymous letters, 
and declaiming from the pulpit in good set terms against the writers, so 
that they have thereby raised up against themselves a nest of hornets, 
that have not been easily suppressed again, But my resolution ayailed 
me not, for whispers began to be circulated concerning me, and kind 
friends came to me with very long faces, and very long stories; all 
expressing their particular concern at these rumours, and all saying that 
it was a duty that 1 owed to myself to repel these insinuations, and 
boldly to meet these charges, and that I ought to challenge inquiry and 
provoke investigation, ‘These people cared nothing about me or my 
reputation, but all they wanted was to get up a scene, and make a 
bustle all about a straw. There is nothing that a little dissenting con- 
gregation likes so dearly as a bit of moonshine, a secret committee to 
investigate certain indistinct charges brought against their dearly be- 
loved pastor. I told my dear friends, over and over again, that | 
heeded not the matter a single rush; that I did not care for a whole 
eart-load of anonymous letters; but they would not let me off so easily ; 
they said that if I did not publicly meet, and decidedly refute the 
charges, I certainly pleaded guilty to them. To which I replicd that J 
must plead guilty to the charge of Miss Angelina going to sleep, and of 
Master Tommy playing at marbles; though I must be permitted very 
strongly to doubt the fact of Miss Angelina’s snoring, a thing which | 
never recollected her to have been guilty of; and as for Tommy's gam- 
bling, L was pretty sure that it could not have been to any serious amount, 
for he never had any ready money in his possession, and I did not suppose 
that any one would take his acceptance. It was in vain that J attempted 
to laugh the matter off in that manner, for I only made the thing worse, 
I found, by this ill-timed levity. So I was forced to consent to have a 
committee formed to investigate the charges that had been broughtagainst 
me. My two anonymous letters were given up for investigation and in- 
quiry, and I was questioned and re-questioned, and sifted, and examined 
as to all my thoughts and my conversations; and there was as much 
fuss made about the matter as though it had been the sitting of a court- 
martial on the most momentous affair imaginable. ‘The result, however, 
was, that I was honeurablv acquitted ; bat the. good people had had 
their humour, so they were happy. For a long time afterwards, how- 
ever, ny sermons were very diligently attended to, in order to detect, if 
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possible, the leaven of heresy ; and IT cautioned Angelina against snoring, 
and gave Tommy to understand that the eyes of the world were upon him.’ 
—)p. 200—206. 

bya subseque ni allusion to real occurrences, the author has 
given occasion for the a ssumption of a daily paper that his work 
arose out of those events. This is a mistake. ‘The statement 
he has imtroduced is correct as far as it goes; but in justice 
to the socie ly he has named, it ought to be added, that the Hass 
of its members had imbibed a spirit which would not allow the 
establishment of domestic inquisition, or the imposition of a test 
on moral speculations. 

The great defect of this work, whether considered as a por- 
traiture of character, or as an argumentative narrative, is that 
it relates much too exclusively to what religionists call mere 
worldly considerations. ‘There is not even a solitary symptom 
of that devotion to a saered cause which is commonly felt, or at 
least believed by themselves to be felt, in the bosoms of aspirants 
to the mumstry ofthe gospel amongst Dissenters. ‘The cases are 
as rare amongst them as they are common in the Chureh, in 


which the sacred office is regarded merely as a profession. Whether 


the word be used in praise or in censure, enthusiasm is their 


usual characteristic. Ilenee many of them would not feel 
sundry petty miseries which figure in his pages. ‘Their hearts 
would be in their work, not in their pay. Llavine food and 


raiment, they would be therewith content.’ This high moral 
principle, even if it be a mistaken one, should not have been 
disregarded in any delineation of dissenting ministers as a class 
personific ‘din an individual. Its introduction was demanded by 
justice, and it would have 1 ae arted a stronger and dee per interest 


to the narrative. And it would have led to the notice also of 


evils of a yet more serious description than those on which the 
author has enlarged. For although theological enthusiasm is 
disinterested, tt is not candid or beneficent. ‘The party spirit of 
sectarianism generates an un scrupulousness, which ranks amongst 
the worst corruptions of soc 104 \. The love ol Money may be 
kept down in soils which yet yield a plentiful harvest of bigotry, 
hypoerisy, calumny, and pious fraud. | The stern exposure of 
these Bid have been a nobler task for the author's powers ; 
we wish he had attempted it ; we should have liked a history of 
the mind as well as of the pocket. Perhaps, however, he has 
better judged of what would be read and relished, and framed 
his story accordingly. 

As an argument against the voluntary system, and in favour of 
Church establishments, this book can tell for little with any who 
think. It is altogether partial and one- a d. Nothing is more 
easy than to retort 1 a proof. There i is James Cranston, in Miss 
\lartineau’s tale ‘The Park and the ee rs Suppose we 
had h's au cbhiogr hah at full “mats I The thoughtless, dissi- 


pated, fishing, hunting g, flirting, time-serving, , worthless parson, 1s 
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a genuine product of the involuntary principle ; so is the purer 
minded hero of the * ‘Tenth Haycock.’ There we have the 
conscientious Episcopalian, m: rally as well as physic aly, the 
martyr of the system. Both sorts of characters, with the con- 
sequent mischiefs to themselves and others, alw: ays have been in 
the Church, and always will be, so long as it is an Est Wey shed 
Church. . The proof is as good on one sideas on the other, |; 
shows that there are evils in both systems ; and it shows not thi ing 
more. It does not strike the balance: it casts no light upon the 
objects and mode of ecclesiastical reformation. 

The evils of both systems are enormous, and, it is to be feared, 
irremediabie, without much greater changes than either party is 
likely to be persuaded to adopt. Those of the Church press 
heaviest, politically ; but those of Dissent are very formidable, in 
a moral and intellectual point of view. Both p irties Ceregious ly 
overrate the advantages to be conferred on society by priests and 
preaching. We do not mean that they exagge rate the import- 
ance to the nation of spiritual culture ; but that they are in- 
curably addicted to the inefficient machinery, for that end, to 
which they have been accustomed. In nt nom ser for Decens- 
ber last, an attempt was made (vide art. on * Church Reform, 
considered as a National and not a Sectarian Question ) to show 
that there are adequate and available resources for the promotion 
of this essential object t, were they but honestly aud wisely applied. 
On some such plan as is there suggested, the evils of ( both schemes 
would be mitigated or destroy ed: universal and equal religious 
liberty would be cuaranteed ; the ‘oad and. solid instruction of the 
community pr ovided for; ai at that cone, pulpiteering, \ whether 
DF piscopal or Independent, might be left to find its own level, ac- 
cording to the common principles of demand and supp ly. but 
the crafi is far too strong; one portion of it in vested interests, 
and the other in popular pre judices : for the practical adoption 
of schemes tending simply and solely towards the spiritui al well- 
being of humanity. 
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THE AGE OF STEAM, | 
A HUDIBRASTIC POEM. Pat 


By the Author of * Spirit of Peers and People,’ &c. 


Ou, Science! iron-footed giant ! 

Whose tread shows hugely, making pliant 
Time’s pavement form’d of sturdy ages, 
“arth soon must cease to pay thee wages ; 
And, like a vassal, quick give place, 

Lest thou should’st cant her into space ; 
For Archimedes hinted once 

He’d poise and weigh her like an ounce ; 
Meaning, no doubt, to set the fashion 

Of making horse-ponds sweat with passion. 











Oh, Steam! twin-sister of the black art! 
An infant still who doth not lack-heart, 
What magic dost thou meditate 
Against the people and the state, 

‘To set them by the ears together, 

And toss up labour like a feather ? 

The horse, man’s constant, strongest aid, 
May now go slumber in the shade ; 

For lo! the proverb to reverse, 

The cart will soon precede the horse, 

Or bear him, neighing like a fool, 

To stable, farrier, grass or pool ! 





The bang-up clubs must soon desist 
Their style of elbow, whip, and wrist ; 
Cease punching out a tooth askance, 
To squirt on turf with nonchalance ; 
For soon there'll be throughout the land 
The royal boilers, steam in hand! 
The horse shall lounge thro’ fields and meadows, 
Thinking of jolly coachey’s red-nose ; 
Or stare upon us o’er a hedge, 
His mouth half fill’d with flowers and sedge ; 
While we go boiling, roaring by, 
Just like a bomb-shell thro’ the sky, 
And only stop to pay the ‘ pike,’ 
Yor fifty horse-power, what we like. 


: a ees 
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Heaven send us opposition soon! 
Nought thrives without—earth, sun, or moon: 
Let some poor engineer, grown prouder, 
Propose to drive a coach with powder ; 
No. 96. 3R 
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And by a curious housewifery, 

Of ounces doled out by degree, 

Make a huge frog-shaped box to hop, 
Or jerk us on, with pop! pop! pop! | 
Let tunnels vast roll far away, 

Like serpents dead in mail’d array ; 
And places in the mouth being ta’en 
Strong wall’d behind with iron screen, 
Loose a strong blast and whirl us on 
Like small-shot thro’ dire Perkis’ gun, 
Till bodies travel, at a glance, 

Like th’ eye thro’ telescope, to France. 


One hundred years, or less, may show 
A twin-born miracle, I trow, 
Proving what offspring, ’clep’d sublime, 
Strong science can beget on time: 
A ship 7’ the air, or rather say, 
A caravan to fly away, 
By large balloons whipt off its mound, 
Light as a sparrow leaves the ground, 
With passengers and merchandise 
To foreign cities thro’ the skies ; 
Shap’d like a huge Olympian eagle, 
Or huge Brobdignagian sea-gull, 
Whose well-oil’d iron wings and vast tail 
Shall soar in scorn o’er those who hoist sail, 
With chimney’s throat high fountaining, 
Clouds on the clouds o’ermountaining ; 
And those who flout this seeming joke, 
Could they from out their old graves look, 
Will see their grandsons, some years hence, 
Flying to France for eighteen-pence ! 


The arts of war by land and sea, 
Bombardment and artillery ; 
Ploughing, manuring, harrowing, sowing, 
Reaping and thrashing, stacking, mowing, 
Grinding and pressing, spinning, weaving, 
Building and boring, sawing, heaving ; 
Shoes, hats, all wood-work, cooking, ‘baking, 
Coat and unmentionable making, 
Dancing and drawing, and street- ‘pteaching, 
And ‘ unknown tongues ’ profoundly teaching ; 
All these and more shall soon give place, 


Nor look Steam-science in the face. 


Tradesmen and crafts-men we shall meet, 


Like ‘half starv’d gard’ners’, in the street, 
With wives and children howling ballads 
Of cold misfortune’s sour sallads : 

These shall join chorus, and with yell 
Pray to postpone all steam for h—I, 
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Nor send a foaming curse on earth 

al . 
To smoke the bread from out their mouth, 
And make them starve, or learn to thieve ; 
For when they ask a gent’ to give, 
He'll send ’em off with many kicks hence 
For steam-made coffins, sold at six-pence ! 


What shall avert the coming blow ? 
What shield wall out the iron-limb’d woe, 
And stop this foaming hydrophobia ? 
For nought can flourish that doth grow-by-her ! 
So universal i in its use, 
*Tis sure to change into abuse. 
This fiend of madness and of might 
Nought can dispel, or check its spite, 

Save hydra- headed England’s axe, 

T he Herculean power of tax. 


Oh, Tax! thou whale of every state, 
Amidst whose blubber dwells its fate, 
Ope thy huge maw and lay a claim 
To shoals of money, till you tame 
This monstrous, blustering, fiery griffin, 
Who'll press our tradesmen like a biffin ; 
Make Fine-Arts dwindle in their sockets, 
And Labour stand with hands in pockets ; 
Astound the world with miracles, 

And empty bellies !—make us fools 
In our grave wisdom, which gave birth 
To that which can devour the earth ! 


Yet still a lack there ’Il be of pelf 
For dead-stock tradesmen laid on shelf ; 
While cart-loads of our poor mechanics, 
Worse off than now by striking panics, 
Must e’en be fed, since Steam has made them 
Of no more use than grass to Adam. 
Full well we know that hunger flies 
To cheapness, and necessities 
Peck at a flint-skin—tho’ for pleasure 
In meat and drink that scorns all measure, 
Whatever tempting sweets adorn them, 
Let ’em be cheap, and John Bull scorns them! 
But wants being far more numerous 
Than any dear-sold pleasures humorous, 
And pheasant, ven’son, snipe, quail, grouse, 
In less request than mackerel souse, 
Flour, coal and candle, cheese and beer, 
C loth, leather, steel, and crockery ware ; 
Altho’ their cheapness must be wonderous, 


All grown, found, wrought by engines thunderous, 
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Mammoth Monopoly will turn 

The penny, till there’s nought to earn; 
Make four doubloons out of a groat, 
And cork the nation’s hungry throat ! 

So tax proud Steam! and quell our fears 
Of rent for eyes, nose, mouth, and ears. 





E’en Music has been threaten’d sore 
With tax, e’en when like pork, in score ; 
If printed, ’tis a settled matter, 
Two-pence ‘ per ann.’ for Stoney-batter. 
Pianos, harps, and lady-lutes, 

Grim fiddles, castanets, and flutes, 

The groaning serpent, fretful trumpet, 
And squeaking flageolet, no dumb pet, 
Old hurdy-gurdy’s saw and wheels, 

And horns, like Midas-handled eels, 
Fat-bellied kettle-drums that show 

Like twins of Dutch cheese cut in two ; 
In short, from deep-mouth’d sad bassoon, 
Whose moaning’s like a cow in swoon, 
From fife—pert brag-pipe—to trombone, 
From double bass to bag-pipe drone, 
(Tremble ye sons of phillibeg !) 

Or sheep-gut stretch’d on hollow keg ; 
None shall escape! Sweet hautbov’s nose-carp 
Shall fare as ill as cow-boy’s jew’s-harp ; 
Church organs only shall prove jugglers, 
While Christmas’ waits turn fiddle-smugglers, 
And Spanish refugees deposit 

Guitars, like beetles, in the closet. 

With many a wry-mouth shall we pay 
For soul’s-wine to our cakes of clay ; 
Mozart, Corelli, Cherubini, 

Beethoven grave and bright Rossini, 

For Haydn’s thunders, Weber’s trance 
And strain of demon-throng’d romance. 





But z——ds, grim Tax must be extended 
O’er all that’s made, and all that’s mended, 
For Steam will smoke the Ministry 
And make past ‘ Act Par.s’ all my eye! 

For as volcanoes from the ocean 

Have burst with clouds and flam’d commotion, 
Sending half fried, tho’ not in dish, 

To Santorini’s shore, dead fish ; 

So shall Steam undermine and blow-up 

The parliaments and states of Europe, 

And send them parboil’d, flay’d and poor, . 
To flounce their last at ruin’s door. 4 


We ity not, saith Aristotle, 
What far futurity will throttle ; 
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Meaning that present quinsey’s worse 
Than being hang’d some ages hence : 
But death’s last trump may be right near, 
Tho’ far from common rumour’s ear ; 
And blight, un-nam’d in almanac, 

May sift our cinders in a crack. 

Then slumber not by calm Ilissus 

Lest flint-eyed gorgons come and kiss us. 
But save us, Tax, preserve the nation 
And level Steam by wise equation ; 

Curb in his fury, and arrange 

Some equipoise to check the mange 

That shortly must uncoat our craft-men, 
And shelf ’em just like box’d-up draught-men. 


Tax vanity ; let paint and portraits, 
And miniatures, pay even moreerates ; 
Tax fashions, flatteries, and fans, 
And luxuries ; from warming pans 
To all the myriad soups and greases 
That ooze from cookery’s piquant messes ; 
But do not tax all humble comforts, 
Our snugness and our household dumb-forts, 
When from the world’s loud siege we fly 
To heap up heart’s-case cozily. 
Tax absentees in travelling night-caps, 
Not grave-stones when our last dead blight haps ; 
Not pots and kitchen articles, 
But quizzing- glass and spectacles ; 
For, as we pay for heaven’s light 
Hen when we’re blind, why not for sight ? 


Tax Foreigners, from queen-like Pasta 
To knaves of paint and fools of plaster ; 
Tax Tamburini’s rolling bass, 

And Grisi’s notes of power and grace ; 
Let Paganini’s wondrous kit 

A tax of cent. per cent. beget ; 

Sultans, ambassadors, and mummers, 
Jugglers and chiefs, and kettle-drummers ; 
Make every windmill-whirling Rappo 
Dab up, in fee, a gold-fill’d chapeau ! 
Until they fly us, as no doubt 

They’ll like our tax no more than gout, 
And trooping off like squib-scar’d elves, 
Just leave us to our blessed selves ! 


But hark ! a voice like that of yore, 
When Lybian oracles would snore 
Loud nasal truths like parish clerks, 
Makes in mine ear these few remarks : 


‘When might and right contend for porridge, 
Grey ‘ usance” sways no more than nonage ;, 
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The weak must show beside the stronger 

As vermicelli does to conger ; 

And after sundry broken crowns 

It don’t need long to guess who drowns. 

The learned Grotius plainly shows 
Nought’s useful long that makes men foes ; 
Things can’t remain at sevens and sixes, 
And Steam at last must blow-up Taxes. 

Tax crush’d and tithe-pig dead, behold 

How Science shall make iron, gold ; 

And bring that yellow beast to own 

Himself and family undone; 

Till ragged boys with dirty nose 

Half-sovereigns tuck in cheese-fill’d hose, 

While guinea rush-lights wink out farthings 

And ostrich plumes are cheap as starling’s ; 
The miser on his death-bed wallows, : 
And blacksmiths’ dogs wear golden collars.’ 


Ages of Gold and virgin Silver 
Are flown, like Mother Goose and culver ; 
Brass snores in Fate’s lap, so doth Iron, 
And Death their night-caps soon shall tie-on ; 
Now bursts o’er earth a vigorous beam, 
And ushers in the Age of Steam! 
So shall the bright Millennium, 
Born of Steam’s virtuous thunder-bomb, 
Descend at last and banish bane, 
Professions, tradesmen, care and pain ; 
Send Poverty with Wealth to snoozle, | 
And morbid Fear (whose ripe bamboozle 
Doth grow on high so luminous) 
With Heau-ton-ti-mo-rumenos ! 


Despair not, sons of Science, soon 
By aid of Steam to shoot the Moon, 
And fill her pock-marks and her seams 
With iron balls and bristling beams ; 
Till she roll on with phasing pain, 
Like Burnham wood to Dunsinane. 
Despair not, Steam, tho’ sages flout, 
To turn the fat world inside out, 

And as a finish to the feat 

Make chaos of her sausage-meat ; 

For thou, strong Giant, shalt capsize ! 
Proverbs, turn’d belly up with lies, 

Play dentist with the rustiest saws, 

Turning grey Fables to young Laws, 
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THE AMATEUR MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tus was a good deed; almost worth another Reform Bill. It 
will mark an era in the history of metropolitan, and, it is to be 
hoped, in that of national enjoyment. ‘There is an end of the 
necessity for travelling to Norwich, York, or Birmingham, or else 
of submitting to the Abbey jobbery, in order to enjoy the grandest 
musical effects. The voluntary principle has triumphed in art, 
whatever it may do in theology. Exeter Hall is the birth-place 
of popular taste; a strange cradle for such an infant to be rocked 
in; but miracles never cease. A muster of seven hundred ama- 
teurs, vocal and instrumental, executing with precision, delicacy, 
and full effect, the noblest compositions of the greatest masters, 
is a revelation of power, from which the best results may be an- 
ticipated. We know not with what wand of Moses the ¢;ty was 
struck ; but certain it is, that there suddenly gushed forth a glo- 
rious stream of harmony. Let it flow on, creating the thirst it 
satisfies. 

There is a balance of good and evil in the locality. Oratorio 
music seems to require arches, and pillars, and Gothie windows, 
for its appropriate visual accompaniment.  [t sorts not with the 
Presbyterian plainness and squareness of the large room at Exeter 
Hall: and, in the lighter movements, one likes sometimes to 
catch a stray sound, entangled amongst the delicate traceries 
and fretwork of cathedral ornament, like a sylph that has lost 
her way in the intricate passages formed by the leaves of a half: 
blown rose. But still there were compensations. ‘The orchestra 
itself was a beautiful sight; so filled, we mean. The choristers 
had ‘speculation in their eyes.’ ‘They were no regiment of bawling 
hacks, but intelligent men and women, who appreciated the best 
qualities of the musie which they executed. And then, again, 
the flow of sound was unbroken; the volume and _ proportions 
were just what was intended ; which is more than the most skilful 
calculations can realize in the complicated structure of a cathedral. 
‘This is a paramount advantage. 

The earlier performances exhibited some defects, which were 
corrected in the later ones; showing how rapidly such a body of 
performers can profit by experience. On behalf of the last two 
or three performances, the gauntlet might be thrown down to the 
profession, which would gain little by accepting the challenge. 
But perfect co-operation, not rivalry, is the point to be aimed at. 
The solos and duets, and the instrumental leading, must remain 
with professional performers. By the way, the amateur instru- 
mentalists require more drilling: they marred the entire per- 
fection of some of the choruses, by that tendency to accelerated 
execution which is so difficult to be repressed. 


























884 The Amateur Musical Festival. 


The ‘ Spectator’ newspaper of Nov. 1, very much surprised 
us by a critique on this festival, full of professional spleen, cap- 
tiousness, and assumption; and therefore quite out of place in 
that journal, which has done so much, and so well, for promoting 
a popular enjoyment of the arts. Who would have expected to 
meet, in its columns, with so silly a remark as the following ?—~ 
‘Though it may be very praiseworthy’ (on the score of charity, 
the writer means) ‘in a merchant to leave his business in the 
city, and occupy a violin-stand, or a shopkeeper to turn singer, it 
may be questioned whether the proper place of each is not rather 
that of a listener than of a performer.’ O, there is nothing like 
knowing our proper places! ‘The tradesman, it seems, ought 
only to have just music enough in him to admire and pay. He 
must be dealt with like the poor, who are not to be allowed too 
much education, lest it should unfit them for their condition, 
Truly, it ‘ may be questioned’ as above, if the aim be to have 
music an aristocratical luxury, ministered by a sycophantic mo- 
nopoly ; but if the object is-to-create a popular taste, and provide 
a national enjoyment, then it may not be so questioned. As the 
festival proceeded, the critic must have secretly and sorely re- 
pented his attempt to turn it into ridicule, and his premature 
chuckle at the thin attendance on the first. rehearsal. Verily, 
this Tory of quavers must learn better manners towards mer- 
chants and shopkeepers ; who, as they sometimes become legis- 
lators, philosophers, and poets, may, perchance, occasionally turn 
out musicians also. ‘There have been fiddlers at many a festival, 
who should rather have been reduced to scraping with a soaped 
bow, than the shopkeepers of Exeter Hall. No lover of the art, 
—none, save its mercenary and short-sighted retainers, but must 
rejoice at the extent of its cultivation which has been evinced, 
and the prospect which is thereby opened. It is a sign (and that 
is why some of the profession dislike it) that a reformation in the 
musical world is at hand. Performers, who happen to be the 
fashion, will have to do more work, and take lower pay. The 
nuisances of music selling will be abated, and it will be more 
assimilated to the book trade. The merchants and shopkeepers 
will prove too large a body to be kept in the trammels, and taxed 
by the extortion of the monopoly. Mr. Clowes may refit his 
rusted machinery for printing music with movable types. The 
editions wanted will be large enough to make its employment 
profitable. Let him stereotype the score of ‘Israel in Egypt, 
forthwith, for a beginning. We are glad to find that this glorious 
and successful attempt is to be followed up. Next time, let there 
be no ‘charity’ in the case, that the public may only have to pay 
for the music. Provided it be good, cheap music is itself the 
best public charity to be promoted by such means ; at least, for 
the present. 
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TO LORD DURHAM. 


My Lorp.—Your open, manly, uncompromising, and repeated 
declarations of sentiments held in common with the mass of the 
community, including all liberal minds, have bound you so firmly 
to the people, that they consider you as one of themselves: their 
welfare is your happiness; and they are interested in all that 
you may do asa public man. Your language, spoken at New- 


castle, is replete with noble earnestness: your fixed ase of 


fighting, side by side with the people, or at their head as a leader, 
the great battle which must leave them the victorious depositaries 
of power, cannot be misunderstood. You are our own: we have 
bought you with the precious coin of public sincerity, now for the 
feat: time about to be made the public currency. As one of the 
people, I address you on some of the minor articles of your 
political faith, embodied in your spoken words. You say,—' Let 
our rallying ery be—Reform! Liberty!! and the Constitution !!!’ 
It is important that the rallying cries of honest men should be 
philosophically accurate. The word ¢ constitution’ has been 
much talked about ; but who can define it as an existing institu- 
tion? What was it before the passing of the Reform Bill? What 
the ‘Tories chose to call it. What has it been since? What the 
Whigs have chosen to call it. Has there been, at any time, any 
security, save public opinion, against the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act? None. Is public opinion a constitution? No; 
because it is not definite. It is, then, unphilosophic to call any 
thing a constitution which is indefinite, and is liable to daily 
alterations. Nothing can be definite in law which is not written 
down. Who can write down definitely a thing which is left to 
the irresponsible agency of interested human bei ‘ings? A King 
can do no wrong. ‘A House of Lords is not responsible. Laws 
may be defined a bond between the rulers and the ruled; but 
what lawyer ever considered a bond valid without a penalty 
attaching to the breach of it? A King may plunge a whole 
country into confusion, prompted by a mercenary or tyrannical 
Spirit ; yet the English law says ‘the King can do no wrong.” The 
Snglish law also. says that ‘there can "be! no wrong without a 
remedy.” Is it wrong to plunge a whole country into confusion ? 
If it be, where, then, is the remedy? In the reign of Charles, 
an indignant people adopted one for the occasion; but the su- 
perior humanity of the present age abhors bloodshed alike in 
the case of the great or little criminal. The depdt of what is 
called legal responsibility, is inherent in what is commonly under- 
stood by “the ‘ constitution, in its first known and recorded prin- 
ciples.’ ‘To find a remedy for this defect, is, indeed, to reform, 
2. e. remodel, rebuild the constitution ; to take what may happe n 
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§86 To Lord Durham. 


to be good in the existing institutions, for the construction of a 
newer and better machinery of rule, in unison with the principles 
of general utility. 

With regard to ‘ Reform,’ the word does not mean the mere 
abolition of abuses, but the act of taking to pieces and using the 
material more scientifically. 

In your language, spoken at Neweastle, the following words 
occur :— 

‘I look round, north, south, east, and west, and I have never 
been able to hear a word uttered bearing the semblance of the 
shadow of a shade of an objection made to monarchical institutions, 
[ have never heard anything approaching to a demand for repub- 
lican institutions: and wisely, In my opinion, convinced as | am 
that a constitutional monarchy aflords the best security for 
liberty.’ There seems here a contradiction in terms. ‘The word 
monarchy means pure despotism. A monarch is a single uncon- 
trolled ruler. A king is a leader or representative. A king isa 
chief by a nation’s voluntary choice. A monarch is a ruler over 
slaves. Now it is quite true that, with respect to the mass of the 
people, there is as yet no decidedly expressed aversion to royalty, 
but it is also true that there are many people who consider a 
republican form of government the most eligible, though they 
would not plunge a country into convulsions for the sake of 
obtaining it. I avow myself to be one of that number. You 
consider that ‘a constitutional monarchy affords the best security 
for liberty... Under the head of liberty, you must of course 
mean equal rights to all human beings who have attained majority, 
and are not incapacitated by physical defects. It this be your 
meaning, then your ‘constitutional monarchy’ is nothing but a 
republic, with an hereditary president called a king, instead ol 
an elective king or leader called a president. ‘The whole distine- 
tion lies in the mode of procuring a chief magistrate ; republicans 
prefer an elective president, because he can be chosen for his 
intellect, morality, and other high qualities; an hereditary 
president may be either a very good or a very bad man. It is 
not the constant good fortune of every nation to possess a monarch 
‘like the fourth William. They must often be subjected to 1gno- 
rance, imbecility, caprice, and obstinacy. 

Suppose the latter to be the position of a people, will any one say 
that an elective ruler, removable without violence, would not be 
better than an hereditary nuisance, not to be got rid of without 
a convulsion ? 

With another portion of your words I perfectly agree. and all 
must agree with them who have at all studied the English cha- 
racter: 

‘I believe that loyalty prevails more strongly at the present 
moment than ever it did, and that it is only pent up, and not 
exhibited, because, in the first place, there is no reason for 
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calling it forth, and in the next because those who ought to excite 
it, have exhibited too little sympathy for the wants and wishes of 
the people.’ 
The word ‘loyalty’ must here be understood in its highest 
sense, not in the narrow and contracted meaning which gave rise 
to the saying, ‘stick by the C rown though it h: mg on ‘a bush,’ 


Its true meaning is devotion of heart and soak sincerity of 


purpose, and earnest resolution for the promotion of high objects ; 
attachment, gratitude, and reverence to noble beings, to hah 
who seek through good and evil report the welfare of thei ‘ir spec ies. 
To be attached or devoted to mere abstract station or rank, 
either pitiable folly or disgusting sycophancy. Such iovaliy 
could neither excite the approbation of the philosopher, nor the 
enthusiasm of the poet. 

There is a gushing flood of loyalty even now pouring forth 
from one end of England tothe other. It is you, Lord Durham, 
who are the object of that loyalty. You have won it by your 
own nobleness of spirit, by your own expressed high purposes. 
You have bound the working men of England in a bond which 
may not be broken. You occupy the proude st pede ‘stal on which 
a human being can stand. A whole nation is your supporter. 
Kings and conquerors have alike failed, for they sought the 
gratific ation of their own ambition alone. You eannot fail, for 
your ambition is to work the welfare of your fellows. Your 
triumph will be the downfal of evil prince iples of government, and 
the establishment of the empire of reason. You have been long 


doubted, you have been strongly tried, and in the very hour of 
our need you are not found wi inting. You are the Minister of 


the people’ s choice, and to your hand will it be given to perfect 
the work of freedom, to gain a final victory in the “struggle which 
began in the reign of John, and has been gallantly foucht, with 
varying success, up to the present hour. 
I remain, my Lord, your conscientious approver, 
Nov. 24, 1834. Junius Repivivus. 


CRITICAL NOTICES 


Tylney Hall. By Thomas Hood. 


We pity people who only praise Hood for punning. In the celebrity 
which he has gained in that way, it may be said of him, as it was of 


Howard, that he has taken an unfrequented path to fame. Unfrequented, 
that is, by those who ever arrive at fame. Punsters are plenty as black- 


berries ; but Hood stands alone in our literary annals for having by such 
means built up a reputation, a great and merited one. In him punning 
has merely been a peculiar manifestation of extraordinary mental power. 
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Others have punned because they could do nothing else ; he has punned 
so as to show that he can ¢o anything else that he pleases. The propen- 
sity in him, is the unrestrained wantonness of that intellectual > ae 
in the grasp of which language becomes pliant, like a bar of iron in the 
hand of a giant, and is bent and twirled and twisted into a thousand 
fantastic shapes. It is not merely an odd trick, but a philosophical ex- 
periment, showing the capabilities of the material, and of the agent. 
Long ago there were touches of pathos in the little jeux d’esprit at which 
folks laughed, that made all feel who could feel ; and the ballad of Eugene 
Aram was the revealing of a master spirit who had previously been only 
hidden in that by which he was supposed to be made known. We have 
often wished he would do something worthy of himself. The present 
work in part gratifies us, but only in part. Blended with all the rich 
humour, verbal, graphic and incidental, which any one can expect or 
desire, there is in it character, passion, dramatic situation, romantic ad- 
venture, and sound philosophy. And if we be asked what we would have 
more, we reply, the yet more complete combination of these qualities, 
which the work itself authorizes us to anticipate; a work in which the 
writer, feeling that his seriousness, his pathos, and his power, are as dis- 
tinctly recognised by the public as his puns, shall be less conscious, less 
melodramatic, less entangled by his own reputation, and more simply and 
entirely in his subject. We shall have it in time. Meanwhile, sending 
our readers to the book itself for an acquaintance with and enjoyment of 
it, we extract a moral which we trust will not be lost on writers of fiction: 

‘The child is taught by his copy-book that “ Virtue is its own Reward,” and 
every volume in his juvenile library not only inculcates the same principle, 
but holds out a direct promise of an equitable adjustment in this woe, which 
is only to be looked for in another: an absurd system, by which, instead of 
being forearmed and forewarned by a practical prospect of the trials to come, 
the good boy grows up a good man, and is astonished and disgusted to find 
himself, instead of being even a silver-gilt Whittington, a contemned object, 
walking the world barefoot and pennyless, with the reward of virtue hanging 
upon his neck, in the likeness of one of those tin or pewter medals of merit 
that used to decorate him at hisacademy. This is an evil in our literature 
that needs correction: as our preparatory schooling is chiefly derived from 
the writings and the teachings of the female sex, it would be well if the 
Schoolmistress would go abroad with the Schoolmaster, and pick up some 
principle of conduct for youth, superior to the servile, selfish one of the puppy, 
who is conseious of the breaker behind his heels, with a dog-whip in one 
hand and a piece of liver in the other..— Vol. iii. p. 217, 218. 





Tough Yarns. By the Old Sailor. 


We demur to the genuineness of the nautical language or sentiment of 
these tales; but mayhap they may do just as well for landsmen. The 
stories are good and short, and the illustrations, which are by George 
Cruikshank, are abundant, and in his best style. The whole getting up 
of the volume is excellent, and it is a little treasure for the winter 
evenings. 


The Biblical Keepsake. 


Tue engravings of this work are those which are publishing in numbers 
as Landscape Illustrations of the Bible ; no matter how often they are re- 
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published, or in how many forms. We know of nothing of the kind to 
be brought into comparison with them. They exhibit the present state 
of the scenery referred to in the Scriptures, but they exhibit it under such 
poetical aspects of light, shade, and accompaniment, as to confer more 
ideality on the landscape than would be produced by any attempt to 
portray its antique form, In some instances, as that of ‘ Babylon,’ the 
correspondence of the scene, not with the state of things when Isaiah 
prophesied, but with that which he predicted, and which in all its marshy 
desolateness, and earthy mounds which once were buildings, has continued 
through so many ages, has a most impressive eflect. This is harmoni- 
ously increased by the driving rack above, and the group of forlorn and 
shelterless wanderers below, ‘ Egypt,’ *Tadmor,’ ‘ Bethlehem,’ ‘ Engeddi,’ 
may all be mentioned as illustrations of the poetry of sacred landscape ; 
and the everlasting arch bends over the brow of Ararat, as when it was 
first planted on the cloud to gladden the eyes and strengthen the heart 


of the solitary patriarch. 





The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. 


Mrs. Avaric Warts must exercise her editorial functions more sternly. 
Her responsibility is far deeper in the management of such a work as 
this, than were it only one of larger size and price for larger children. 
According to the military rule, she has put her efficient troops on the 
flanks and her weak ones in the centre; the volume begins with William 
Howitt, and ends with Mary Howitt, and what they both write is good 
reading both for young and old. But some of the weak troops in the 
centre are very weak, Let grown people write foolish things for grown 
people to read; that is, nothing but full-grown folly; but only the best 
and wisest should write for the young. ‘To inculcate folly upon them is 
wickedness. All such compositions as those of Mrs, Abdy and Captain 
Macnaghten should have been unhesitatingly refused admission. The 
volume begins and ends so well that we grieve to say this; and must 
also mention, as a redemption of the intermediate portion, that sweet, 
true and moral song of Mary Howitt’s, the ‘ Carrier Dove.’ 








Historia Technica Anglicane. By Thomas Rose. 


Like some other contrivers of schemes of artificial memory, Mr. Rose 
seems to us to have devised means which rather obstruct than facilitate 
the end. His Historia is better than his 7echnica. As an abridge- 
ment of English history his book may be of use, though we cannot 
warmly commend it; but if dates can only be recollected by making the 
mind a lumber room for his barbarous ‘ memorial verses,’ we should 
prefer a pocket chronology ; or one which might be pasted into the 
crown of a hat, like Tilt’s almanack. 
The Comic Almanack for 1835. Tilt. 

Waite all the serious and useful purposes of an almanack are well 
provided for in this publication, it has the additional recommenda- 
tion of being full of the rich humour of George Cruikshank, whose 
graphic jokes are, moreover, accompanied by predictions and ‘ sundry 
matters both pleasant and profitable,’ well worthy of this new ‘ Vox 
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Sicllarum.’ Besides ‘ Illustrations’of the Months,’ well supported by 
the signs of the zodiac and the four seasons, there is a hieroglyphic 
‘adapted to the Times,’ in which the downfal of a certain great per- 
sonage, between the two stools of peers and people, is not obscurely 
predicted, The fittings up of the scene are entirely in the manner and 
spirit of Hogarth. Who could have expected so speedy an accomplish- 
ment? It would have made the fortune of the late lamented Francis 
Moore. 





The Free-Masons. By John Reid. (Illustrations of Social Depravity, 
No. 7.) 

Tur active part of the population of the United States is, besides its 
other divisions, generally distributed into masons and anti-masons ; 
and the hostile feelings, connected with this division, have their full 
share of the strength and bitterness which characterise the animosities 
of party conflict. Those who are curious about the origin and symptoms 
of so strange a phenomenon, may obtain more ample information than 
from any other source that we are acquainted with, in this publication. 
It contains an account, of which the materials have been diligently 
collected and are well put together, of the forcible abduction, and as 
there is every reason to believe, murder, which was perpetrated about 
five years ago on an apostate mason, who had undertaken to divulge 
the arcana of the fraternity ; and also of the manner in which the pre- 
valence of masonry amongst the administrators of justice baffled the 
most persevering attempts to carry the laws into effect on the parties 
implicated. The narrative is a very extraordinary one, and supported 
by authentic documents. Whether Mr. Reid be correct, however, in 
making free-masonry so prominent amongst the manifestations of social 
depravity, is rather doubtful. Whatever the abuses of that institution, 
it was originally a self-defensive effort against the tyranny of the world’s 
masters ; and it still is, to a large extent, a league of brotherly kindness, 
which, although defaced by many absurdities, and especially degraded 
by oaths of secrecy, yet deserves to be ranked rather amongst the errors 
of goodness, than the demonstrations of depravity. 





Heath’s Book of Beauty 


Suoutp rather be called the book of beauties. It is a perfect bevy of 
beauties, though not, to our taste, a bevy of perfect beauties. Yet some 
of them are splendid ; and there is Mrs. Leicester Stanhope looking £0 
fair and striking, that we do not wonder at Mr. Willis’s flabbergasted 
verses. And there is that exquisite little Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower, 
with all her flaxen luxury of locks, enough alone to warrant the title of 
the book. The letter-press part of the volume has agreeably surprised 
us: there is a tale of Mrs. Shelley’s, who always writes poetry and 
passion; another, by the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ which bears the 
marks of his peculiar power; some very touching lines by the fair 
editor, Lady Blessington ; and the gem of the whole, perhaps we might 
almost say of the annual literature of the season, an original dialogue 


of the dead, by Walter Savage Landor, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 


Sir, 

Tue impartial and fearless spirit with which the claims of humanity are con- 
stantly advocated in your highly interesting periodical convinces me that you will 
not hesitate to rectify any unintentional misrepresentation of the opinions and sen- 
timents-of a work dictated by the desire of truth and the hope of ameliorating the 
condition of society. 

In the review of ‘ Hampden in the Nineteenth Century,’ which you state is from 
the pen of a correspondent, it is remarked, that ‘It should be premised, that the 
Hampden of the nineteenth century has no connexion whatever with him of the 
seventeenth ; and, indeed, his pursuits, and his turn of mind, being so totally dis- 
similar, we are at a loss to divine the motive for choosing a name, which, at first 


sight, seems as if it meant something” The intention of selecting the name of 


Hampden for the hero was to indicate what might have been expected from the 
native energies, talents, and boldness of such a character, formed by an education 
in accordance with the advanced state of knowledge, and under all the circum- 
stances, of the present period. 

In your own remarks upon the ‘ Critics Criticised,’ you quote, among others, 
the following proposition :—* That the scientific power, now in rapid progress 
throughout Europe and America, saturates, directly or indirectly, all the markets 
of labour, and continually depresses the value of every species of employment, 
manual or mental, and deprives numbers of employment altogether.’ Upon this 
you observe: ‘Its fallacy has been again and again demonstrated. It has been 
again and again proved, that machinery increases, immensely, the demand for 
bout: Its destruction, instead of being that restoration of the golden age, which 
it should be, according to cur author’s proposition, would be such a return, through 
misery to barbarism, as appals the imagination, Can the author point out any one 
manufacture in which the number of persons employed has been permanently 
diminished, or has not eventually increased, by the introduction of machinery ? 
and if not, what becomes of his leading proposition ?’ 

In no part of ‘ Hampden’ is the destruction of machinery advocated.—In page 
134, vol. 1., to the question, ‘You would not advise the abolition of machinery ?’ 
it is replied, ‘ By no means; for, rightly directed, it is of the greatest benefit to 
mankind ; and although it is true, that in the history of its progress, from the 
substitution of the plough for the spade, down to the termination of the late war, 
the temporary evils of innovation were counterbalanced by some permanent good, 
yét it has now attained a power which will for ever weigh down the working classes, 
and produce, in its extension, more confusion and disorder, until a constitution of 
society is furmed in which the wants of mankind will be no longer supplied through 
the uncertain demand for their labour and the struggle of contending interests, 
but by regular industry under intelligent arrangement, in which kindness and 
generosity will be found to be more profitable to all, than the most successful 
schemes of individual competition,’ . 

In page 178 of the same volume the following dialogue occurs :-— 


‘Mr. Peel. But are you not aware that this machinery has been found to employ 
more hands than were before engaged in the same fabrication, in consequence of 
the article being reduced in value, and being in more extensive demand ? 

‘ Fitzosborne. That may have been occasionally true, until we had become a 
nation of cotton-spinners for the whole world: but consider the misery that was 
endured during the intervals of an overstocked market and a renewed demand ; 
for then idleness and poverty engender crime and permanent loss of character, 
Machinery has now reached that point when large numbers must of necessity be 
idle, (as is the case in all the agricultural districts, ) and those who are employed 
will obtain inadequate wages, The rapidity with which every manufactured article 
is now produced, soon overwhelms the markets with superfluous quantities ;—the 
consequent depression in the prices not remunerating manufacturers for their 
expenses, many suspend their works until a diminished stock raises the market, 
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The manufacturers are eager to avail themselves of the i improved demand, ; 
supply soon becomes again superabundant, and wages are again reduced, 

‘Mr. Peed. Do you now consider the value of their labour permanently depressed ? 

‘ Fulzosborne, I do; and any slight improvement in the demand will serve to 
employ a few more of those who are upon their parishes, or in’ precarious ocelipa- 
tions. Buta still more serious consequence has flowed from machine ‘ry, in depre- 
Cli pee the value of that labour for which it is not immedi; ately substituted, 

‘Mr. Peel. Wow is that possible ? 

© Fitzoshorne. Because it compels those, whose labour can be disp ensed with. ¢ 

seek employment where it is not introduced, thereby occasioning an incre. idee 
supply of labour in other channels. To such an extent is this evil: spreading 
throughout society, that ev ery species of labour, not excepting liter: ary, is iedanan 
in value. Every ‘individual in society, who is not living exclusively upon inde- 
pendent property, may be denominated a labourer ; that is to s:; Ly, he is re ndering 
some service to society for which he receives remuneration, 

‘Mr. Peel. But how can mechanics supply that which can be obtained from 
those only of mental acquirements ? 

© Fitzosborne. In consequence of the general diffusion of knowledge, such quali- 

fications have become much more common ; and if they are still rare among the 
working classes, many of the latter are enabled to rise some grade s higher in the 
scale of society, and to become clerks in counting-houses and offices.’ 


l the 


In estimating the number deprived of employment by machinery, we should not 
confine ourselves to its effect on the local or market demand for labour in this 
country, but to its general consequences throughout Furope, America, and the 
whole civilized world ; but even in this country we must not leave out of the 
calculation the continued and increasing e ‘migrations—the number of young men 
wanting situ: itions as clerks, &e.—those alco who, unable to emp loy advanti Lire cously 
their small capitals, are compelled to live upon their limited means without oceu- 
pation. If machinery is the indirect cause of depriving the poor man and his 
children of the healthy cultivation of their little garden, and consigning them to 
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